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He wore a broad-skirted fustian coat, perplexed with half a 
hundred pockets. 

IaviSG Sketch-Book, Angler p. 405. [G. r. P. ’61.] 
2. Making use of or characterized by fustian; pom* 
pons; bombastic. 

Some scurvy, quaint collectioo 
Of fustian phrases and uplandish words. 

Hey wood Fa ire Maide of the Exchange act ii, sc. 3. 

fils.'!lnn»fns'cban or fustian, «. I. Formerly, a kind of 
stout cloth made of cotton and flax; now, a coarse twilled 
linen or cotton fabric, such as corduroy or velveteen. 

Scarcely a man is to be found who would not behave with more 
civility to a knave in broadcloth than to a knave in fustian, 

SPENCEft Essays, Morals of Trade p. 143. [a. ’66.1 

2. A style of writing or speaking characterized by the 
use of words or metaphor far beyond the dignity of the 
thought or subject; pretentions or pompous verbiage; 
bombast. 3. [Eng.] A drink made or the yolks or 
eggs, liquor or wine, lemon, and spices. [< OF .fustaine, 

< LL. fustianum, < Ar. Eustat, a suburb of Cairo, in 
Egypt.] ftis'lanet. 

Synonyms: ace halderdash; bomjiast. 

Derivatives:— fus'tln n-ist, n. A writer of fustian. 
— I'us'tinu-ize. ri. [Hare.] To write fustian, 
fim'ti-bnle, fus'tl-bfl, n. Same as staff-sling. [< L. 

fustis, staff, + Gr. balti 5, throw.] fiiH-tib'n-l ust* 
fns'tle, fos'tie, «. The wood df the Madura tinctoria, 
of the nettle family (Urticacea?), of South America and 
the West Indies, used as u yellow’ dyestuff; yellow wood; 
old fustic. [< F .furtoc, < Sp .fustoc, <fustete , emoke- 
tree, < L. fustic club.] lux'llket; lus/toet. 

Phrases: —olil fustic, same aa fustic.— young f., 
the wood of Ehus Cotinus, the Venetian sumae, used as a 
yellow dyestuff, fns'tett# 

fits'll-grate, fus'ti-get, vt. [-oa’ted; -ga'tino.] To beat 
with a stick; cudgel. [< L. fustigatus, pp. of fustigo, 

< fustis, club, 4- ago* drive.]— fn »"t l-gn'f lo n, n. 

Nothing could be more hearty than the blows . . . except the 
applause with which this satire, composed of actual fust iaat ion, 
was received. MOTLEY Dutch Repub. vol. i, p. 420. [H. ’62.] 

fu*"ti-!tt'ri-Rut* n. A low fellow; seamp. 
fus'ti-!ug"t, n. A fat, unwieldy person. fiiH'ti-Iucs"t. 
fits'll it, fus'tin, n. A dyeing principle (C B8 ll 16 0 S g) con¬ 
tained in young fustic and used to prodnee yellow colors, 
ffu s'ter-lej. 

fust'y, fust'i, a. [fust'i-er; fust'i-est.] 1. Musty; 
moldy; rank. 2. [U. S. & Prov. Eng.] Meddlesome; 
officious. 

I could not forgive the praise, Fusty Christopher. 

Tennyson To Christopher North 1. 9. 
3+. Moping; troubled. [< OF. fasti, < fade, cask, < 
L. fastis, staff.] foiwt'yt; fottsf/yf. 

— fiiKri-ueNk, «. 

fu'Kit-liis, fiQ'siu-lus, «. [*li, -lai or *11, 2)1.] Enlom. 
One of the labial spinnerets of many larvie. [Dim. of L. 
fusus, spmdle.] 

fu'sure, nO'zbur, n. [Rare.] Fusion. 

Kii'sus, flQ'eus, n. I. Conch. A genus typical of 
Eusinse, etc. 2. [f-] [-fii, -sai or-si, $•] An anal 
spinneret. f< h. fusus, spindle.] 
fut, ffi, n. [F.] Arch. Tne shaft of a column or of a 
pilaster. 

fttlcli'el, fueh'el, n. A piece of wood lengthwise of a 
carriage, supporting the splinter-bar anti the pole. 

fiitelt'elU. 

fute, flflt, n. [Local, U. S.] The Eskimo curlew, 
fn'lltore, ffi'there, n. The runic alphabet. See rune. 

Our ancestors had an alphabet called rnues, before they learned 
the so-called Roman characters. The rooic stave-row was a fu¬ 
thorc (f, 0 , 1 th, o, r, k), oot an alphabet (A, B) as in Greek or 
Latin. It. B. Anoerson Norse Mythology pt. ii, ch. I, p. 254. 
[a. c. G. ’7».i 

[< its first six letters, /, «, thy o, r, c.] fn'tliork?. 
fu'tll, -ly. Futiie, etc. Rhil. Soc. 

fu't lie, fiQ'til (xiii), a. 1. Of no avail or effect; done in 
vain or to no purpose; useless; as, a futile negotiation. 

It in futile to aak for a precise logical chain of relations between 
the beginning of a movement and its end. 

J, Morley Voltaire ch. 2, p. 89. [A. ’72.] 



2+. Frivolous; trivial. [< L. futilis, that easily pours 
out, < V fud in furnto, ponr.j 
— In'llIe*Iv, at/#.—• lit-111 "I-la'r I-an. I. a. 

Devoted to futile enterprises or theories. II. n. One so 
addicted.— fu'tlMzc, rt. [Rare.] To make futile.— 
fti'lll-oiis, a. [Archaic.] Aimless; futile, 
fit-.l ll'l-ty, fin-tirf-ti, n. [-ties, -jri.] 1. The quality of 
being futile. 

Impatience at the futility of the speculative method led to the 
first attempts of inductive analysis. Lewes Problems of Life 
and Mind third series, prob. i, ch. 4, p. 73. [ll. M. * co. '79.J 

2. Anything that Is futile. 

Master Unworker. . . . Ilis mouth full of loud futilities, and 
arguments to prove the excellence of his Corn-law. 

Carlyle Past and Ihresent bk. i, ch. t, p. 5. [»l] 
[< L. futilita (t-)s, < futilis; see futile.] 
fttl'l4>ek, fut'ee, n. J\aut. One of the curved or crooked 
timbers in the built-lip rih or frame of a wooden vessel, 
extending from the floor, half-floor, or cross-timber out¬ 
ward and upward to the top-timber. [Perhaps < foot 
-f- suf. -ock (as in buttock).] li>ol':liook''$. 

Compounds, etc.: — fut'tocksbnml", n. A futtock- 
boop.— Lilt ole, u. A hole In the top-rim for the futtock- 

f ilates.—f.slioop, n. A band arounda mast below its head 
o which the lower cuds of tbc futtoek-shrouds are at¬ 
tached.— f. : plnnit, n. The first ceiling-plank next the 
keelson.—f.tplnte, n. One of the iron plates to which 
are fastened the deadeyes of the topmast-rigging sod the 
upper ends of the futtoek-ahrouda.— f.;8h tough, n. pi. 
Snrouda extending from the futtock- _ A 

plates to a band on tlic mast helow.— f»* 
stair, n. A short bar seized to the top¬ 
mast-shrouds and lower rigging, abreast 
of the futtock-shrouda, to prevent cha¬ 
fing of the rigging, f.-.stnvet. — f.* 
timbers, n.pl. The futtocks. 
fu'tur-n-blef, a. That may occur In the 
future. 

fti'Htre, flQ'chnr or-t]0r, a. Such as 
will or may be hereafter; that will be 
or occur at any time later than the prea- Futtock-rigging, 
ent; pertaining to or expressing time v ' 

to come; as, /v/we changes or events. IW 

[< F .fvtUTy < L. fliturus, fut. p. of toek-plate. 3. FDt- 
surn, am.] tock-hoop. 4. Top- 

Phrases:—future perfect tense, mart. 5, 5. Mart- 
a tense expressing action as past with batten*. 6,6,6, 6. 
reference to a point In the future; as, I>e»deye*. 7-Bol- 
“1 shall have gone.” Called also fuiu- f ter * %®' T 
rum exactum, formerly paulo*vosUfu - r**-*’ 
tore, and In English second future.— f. ^ 10 ‘tF h f^L?I 

tense, that tease of a verb or verbal n * Lower 

form that expresses future action or time. D1Ubl ' 

— fii'ture-Iyt, aelv. In the future.— fu^tur-lze, 
ri. [Iiare.] To express future action or time. 
fii / lure, «. 1. The time yet to come; time later than 

the preseat; that which will be or occur in time subse¬ 
quent to the present; as, to live in the future; to reveal 
the future. 2. Prospects or outlook; future career. 

A great man without a paat. If be be notan impossibility, will 
certainly have no future. Lowell Among my Books, Lessing 
in firat series, p. 302. [ll. M. * co. ’36.] 

3. Corn. Any security or commodity sold or bought 
upon an agreement for future delivery; as, to deal in 
futures . 

Senator Wash horn Introduced a bill defining * option* * and * fu¬ 
tures ’ and imposing special taxes on dealers thereto. 

Neir* York Tribune Dec. 15, *91, p. 2, ool. 3. 

4. Gram. The future tense, 
fn'titre-lofcs, fili'ehnr-les, a. Having or knowing no 
future: lacking foresight or forethought, 
fu'tnr-ist, fifl'enur- or -tiflr-ist, n. [Rare.] 1. A person of 
expectant tempersment who lives In the future rather than 
In the present. *2. Theol. One who believes that certain 
Biblical prophecies are yet to be accomplished: with special 
reference to the Book of Revelation. 
fu"tu-ri / lin1, fiu’tlu-rlgb'al, a. [Rare.] Pertaining to 
futurity. 

fu"tu-ri / llon, fifrtiu-rish'un, n. Actualization in the 
future of something prophesied or proposed. 

Pure certainty in a future event is the futnrition of the event. 

Wuedon Freedom of Will ch. 4, p. 67. [x. b. c.] 


fu-fu'rl-ly, fiu-tlD'ri-ti, n . [ties, j?1.] 1. Time to 

eomc; the future, especially the dietant futnre; hence, 
eternity; as, to look into futurity. 

What potent spirit guide* the raptDred eye 
To pierce the shade* of dim futurity 7 

Campbell Measures of Hoj>e pt. 1,1.16. 
2. The state or quality of being future; as, the futurity 
of an event. 3. The world, and especially the ]>eople, 
of the future; as, how will futurity regard us? 4. A fu¬ 
ture event or possibility; as, to pian for futurities. 

O centuries That roll in vision your futurities 
My future grave athwart. 

L. B. Brownino Virgin Mary to the Child Jesus rt. 6. 
fuz, v. & n. Fuzz. Phil. Sou. 

fuze, fn'zl-bl, In'/lou, Fnsc, etc. Phil. Soc. 
fu-zee' t *i. Same as fusee. 
fuzz 1 , fnz, vi. To fly off in fuzz. [Cp. fuzzy.] 
fnzz 2 t, rL To make tipsy; fuddle. fii*'*lcti fuz'zlet. 
fuzz, n. 1, Fine loose particles of down, wool, cotton, 
or similar stuff, or of any downy vegetable fiber, as on 
cloth, or on the surface or some fruits. 

Oh, men *Din clouds of fuzz where matters eod. 

But von wno reach where the first thread begins. 

You’ll *ooo cut that! 

Browning Bishop Blottgram's Apology st. S3. 
2t. A puffball. [< fuzzy.] 

fnz7/lin ll", foz’bSr, n. A puffball. [< fuzz, n„ + dall. 1 
fu zz'y, fnz'i, a. Coated or covered with fuzz; resembling 
fuzz; fluffy. [Cp. fusty.] 

— fuzz'l-Iy, adv. In a fuzzy atyle or manner; as, 
hair arranged /wzz%.—fuzz'l-iie**, n. 
fy 1 , fai, inien. Same as fie. 
fy* T tnterj. [Scot.] Make haste! 

-fy, miffix. Make. [< OF. -fiery < L. -fico, < fucio, do, 
make.] 

fy'nncet, v. & n. Flsnce. 
fy«*e, fais, n . A small cur; flee. 

fyke, folk, n. A fish-trap consisting of several succes¬ 
sive conical nets with wide-stretched mouths; a bag 
net; bow net. [Perhaps < D. fuik, bow net.] fyke'* 
net"!. — fykeMUli"er-niau, n. 
fyke, [Prov. Eag. & Scot.] I.r. To vex; perplex; fidget. 
If, n. Restlessness; flke. 

fy-lae'fer-y, n. Phylactery. Phil. Soc. 

fVIilet* pp. of feel, r. 

fy'le 1 , fafl, rt. [Scot.l To defile. 

Iy1e 2+ , v. & n. File; smooth; polish. 
ly!e 3 t, v. To experience; feel. 
lyle 4 , v. & n. File; register. 

fyl'fot, fll'fet, n. A heraldic and religions symbol, se¬ 
cret emblem, or ornament in the form of a Greek cross 
with arms continued at right angles, all in the same di¬ 
rection: very ancient, used by peoples of widely sepa¬ 
rated origin and locality, and of douotful import. Called 
also gammadioriy sicastika. [< AS. fythejfbte, four- 
footed, < fyther-, fonr, 4- m, foot.] 
fll'fafJ; lll'foii;; fil'fol*; fi'fof}; 
fyl'folli. . 

O’l'kl, fll'ki, n. A temtoria) division of I 
Norway, anperseded by the amt. Encyc. [ 

Brit. 9th eel., vol. xvii, p. 584. 1 

fyl'Iokt, «. Flllock. 
lyn+t n. The end; purpose; result. 
lyntt, rl. To find. (‘j| 

fyord, n. Same as fiord. 
fy'rt, n. Fire.— fy r'y+, a. Fiery. Fylfots. 

fj*rt, adv. Far. , r 4 , 

O-rd. «rd, ». [AS.1 Anglo-Saxon fouNy 

lust. The national military force, from Raotorio, the so- 
comprising all the men able to bear cient Thera, showing the 
arms fylfot. 2. Fylfot orn»- 

fyril'uiitr. flrd'fing, n. [AS.] The 1 “1 

army under arras or In camp. d ’ (Bmu,h 

fyri! /, vvite+, n. same as febijwit. Jnu * eum - 1 
fys'le, fy-sl'eiaii. Physic, etc. PniL. Soc. 

fys"l*os: / no-iiilM, -my. Physiognomist, etc. Pii. S. 
fy««*l-ol'o-g!»t, -g-y. physiologist, etc. Phil. Soc. 
fywt, fatat, n. Same as fist 3 . 

fy-lojf'ra-fy, O-toI'o-Kj*. Phytographv, etc. Pii.S. 
fytie, fit, n, [Archaic.] A song, caato, or vebe; a fit. 




o g (5 0 </ 

Roman. Black Letter. Script. 

G, k, srec, jl, n. [gees, CPs, or Gs, jiz, pt.] 1. A letter: 
the seventh in the English, Latin, and Romanic alphabets; 
in Bell’s “Visible Speech,” Q ; in Latin called ge, > F. 
gey zhe > jt. It is tne sign of back tongue-closure, ue in 
ag , and back tongue-opening, as in gro, the vocal corda 
being close, so aa to vibrate, and the nasal veil closed. 

With the corda open the same tongue-closure gives ac. 
tongoe-opening c«. If the back of the tongue la raiaed 
only to an imperfect closure fn, gh) y h Iq ah, ha Is pro¬ 
duced. With the noac open this closure makca ng In uug, 
sing. Movements of tbc vocal cords and the nasal veil are 
made without knowing It, so that changea between g, c = k, 
h, ng easily occur. Lstln, Greek, Parent Speech g corre¬ 
sponds regularly to Anglo-Saxon c-k, as Latin gen- Ufl to 
Anglo-SaxoD cyn, kin; Anglo-Saxon g corresponds to Greek 
ch, Latin h; Anglo-Saxon guma , Latin ho 7 n-o, man. See 
BS1DEOROOM. 

Lifting the back of the tongue Is difficult, and c, g change 
by the law of leaat effort Into front tonguc-lettcrs ( t, d, sh, 
zh) and Imperfect stops (continuous A, jyA.n); some schob 
ars think the Anglo-Saxons had no perfect g. The same 
difficulty leada to a sympathetic movement of the tongue- 
tip (I, e, y) or of the lips (to, w); gnrd , > Anglo-Saxon 
geard, > yard; Anglo-Saxon s&ge, saewe, > saw; drug , > 
draw. 

,*©ft k,—I n words of Latin or Greek origin, the tongue- 
tip stop d takes the place of the proper g sound before e and i 
sounds, and with sympathetic y gives the sounds of j dzh 


< dy: gemma. > Jem; or In French zh: rouge, rfizh. So 
also at the eod of some words from Anglo-Saxon, before 
silent e: hinge, singe. 

n k Is ofteoest the simple nasal descrlhed above, as in 
sing; but sometimes between two vowels Is nj, as In singe , 
ginger, or 7tg—g, as in Jitiger, ting’ger. 

gli Initial is g proper as in go: but after a vowel Is used 
often for the Anglo-Saxon continuous h, and Is then silent 
as in light, or sounds like/, ns In laugh. 

lu a few words g of an is silent: sign, gnostic. 

In the scientific alphabet used for pronunciation lo this 
Dictionary g always haa the original sound as In go; but 
ng = n ia uaed for the nasal sound as in sing, sang, g and 
ng each average .79 of one per cent, of the sounds on the 
pages of English literature, and are the 81st, 82d In fre¬ 
quency: soft a=i sounds average .49. Whitney Oriental 
and Linguistic Studies second aeries, ch. 8, p. 274. [s. ’74.] 

Capital G is from Latin C- a rounding of Greek p, 
gamma (7 cent. B. C.). Latin C represented the sounds of 
both g and 1c till the 3d eentunr B. C., when a slight modi¬ 
fication of the character Q (t. e ., G) was made for the g 
sound. For the further history of the character, see C. 
2. An abbreviation, gee appendix. 3. A symbol, no¬ 
ting: (1) Mus. (a) One of a series of tones, at intervals 
of an octave, given, in modern concert pitch, by abont 
792 vlhrations a second or by 792 multiplied or divided by 
any power of 2. See scale; fitch, (b) The key having 
this tone for a key-note. See key. ( c) On a keyed in¬ 
strument, any key giving this tone. See keyboard. 
(d) In written music, any note representing this tone. 
Sec staff, (e) In the fixed system of solmization, the 
fifth tone in the scale of C major. (/) In Greek music, 
the final tone of the Mixolydian mode. (2) [g] Physics. 


The rate of acceleration of gravity: abont 32 feet a second. 
(3) Chem. [Rare.] Glucinum; now usually Gl. (4) A 
Roman numeral, 400; with a dash over it (G), 400,000. 

— (J cicf, see clef.— Ii string (Mus.), the first string 
of the double-bass, the third of the violoncello, viola, and 
guitar, and the fourth of the violin, 
gut, rt. To go.—gn [Dial.], imp. of go. r. 
gnb*. gab, r. [gabbed; oab’bixo.] I. i. To say, espe¬ 
cially to say falsely. 

II. i- I. IColloq.] To talk much or Idly; mouth; prate; 
as, the old crone gabbed all day. »2t. To be in jest; exag¬ 
gerate; boast. [< Ice. gabba, mock.] gnbbct. 
gnb 3 t» ri. To project, os a tooth. 

gnl>L n. [Colloq.] Idle talk; loguaclty; gabble; as, hla gab 
tires me. gnbliet. — gift ol gnb, gift of the gab 
[Colloq.], fluency In speaking. 

Our folks will show their gift of gob. 

Elizabeth B. Stoddard Tiro Men ch. 4, p. 2S. [cxa. oo.] 

gnb 3 , n. A hook; specifically, in steam-engines, the 
hook on an eccentric-rod, catching on the roek-shaft 
pin, in a valve-motion. 

Compounds:— gnb / *Ie"Yer* n. A device for disen¬ 
gaging the gab on the cccentric-rod of a steam-engine from 
the rock-shaft. gnb / *Iift"erL— gnb*wiiidow, n. A 
long, narrow, vortical window. 
gnb 3 , n. [Scot.] The mouth. 
gnb 4 t» n. A bit of pleasantry; joke. 

gub'n r-n get, n. A coarse packing-cloth, particularly that 
kind In which Irish goods were formerly wrapped. 
KBh"nr-4lltie', gab'ar-din', n. A ions loose gown or 
cloak of coarse material; in the middle ages tht pre¬ 
scribed garment of Jews. 8ee illus. on opposite page. 


sofa, urm, cjsk; at, fare, accord; element, yr = over, eight, § = usage; tin, machine, j = reuew; obey, no; not, nor, atgm; full, rule; but, bOm; aisle; 
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Sag 



i< fcp- gabardino , gabardine, <gaba/,, greatcoat; allied Ga'brJ-el-lle. gG'hrl-el-ait, 
to cabin, «.] gab^cr-delue'i; Kab"er-«IIne't. 

Moat of them are Jews t dressed In long gaberdines, 
bell-crowned hats on their heads. 

C. A. Stoudako Across Russia 
gab'a-rn+, n. Ecci . A banging vessel In 
a church, presumably for holding a light, 
gnb'bnril, gab’ord. n. [Dial ] A flat river-% 
lighter having a loog hatchway, gnb'- 
nrt + ; gnb'lmrtt? gnb'ertt. 
gnb'bcr, gab'gr, «. 1. One wbo gabe or 
talks Idly; a prater. 2. [Rare.] A writer 
or actor of burlesque, 
gab'bingt, «. An idle tale; boast; lie. 

If a b'hlil , pp. Gabbled. Phil. Soc. 
gab'ble, gab'l, v. [gab'bled ; gab'- 
blino.) I. t. I . To utter rapidly and 
carelessly, without regard to sense. 2. 

To affect by gabbling; as, yon gabble me j 
crazy. 

II. i. 1, To talk with rapidity and in¬ 
coherence; chatter fooliahly; jabber. . . 

The clever girl* . . . found out that Pnol ... roellte Of the 


Ch. Ifist. One of the fol- 



I dare say I made a gaby of myself to the world : pray, my good 
fneDd, hast thou Dever done likewise 1 

Thackeray Lovet the Widower ch. I, p. 12. [h. ’69.] 
[< Ice. oo/)/, reckless mao, gape.] gaxv'bytfDlftl.J. 

gn-e)ii'tu, ga-chl'ta, n . A small thinocoroid bird (Thi- 
nocorus nanicivorm), numerous on open plains in South 


— y.ad^o-llu'i-n, n. A rare earth consisting of 
gadolinium oxid.— gadVlln'le, a. Chern . Of, per¬ 
taining to, or combined with gadolinium; as, gadolinic 
snlfate.— gad'o-1) n-Ite, n. Mineral. A black, vitre- 
?, ue ’J u ^ tran8laceilt si . lica fe of the yttrium earths < FeYt, 
Be^Si 3 O, 0 ), crystalliziog in the monoclinic system. 


only forbade them to gabble not to talk in the 
churches. C. Sedgwick in Mary Dewey’n Cath¬ 
erine iV. Sedyicick. AW. 25, U9 p. 319. [it. 71.] 
2. To utter a clatter of inarticulate 
sounds, as a bird. 

The noisy geese that gabbled o’er the pool. 


cepnaius gaenua) or India, much used aa food. * , spmigerous, ana narrow 

gad 1 , gad, rt. [oap'ded; oad'ding.] 1. To roam v i 5 nt !‘ aIa ' Ga-do]>'»!»,«. (t. g.) [< Gadus 

abroad Idly for diversion or Idle curiosity. + Gr ‘ 

Whoever hath no work at home, will be gadding to seek enter- gnri'redt Gathered sold, a. & 91. 

tamment abroad. Barrow Works voL i, ser. li, p. 549. [j. c. R.] frnVi 

2. To run hither and thither, as a creeping plant; ram- * nvssanguined) and spindle-tree. [CO ” ° gW ° ^ C&r ~ 
ble ; stray, gad'n-Iit, gad'yu-in/V Chem. A y< 


Round her tall Elm with dewy fingers twine 
The gadding tendrils of the adventurous Vine. 

Erasmus Darwin Botanic Garden, Econ. of Yeg. can. 4,1.571. 


yellow amorphous 



I4th Century 
labia “ Jewlau 
Gabardine.” 

(After ft pic* __ _ _ _ 

turc by Sano tie. [Prop, ‘torun as If stung by gadflies,’ < gad*', 6.] gad'walirgad'wSl, n. A large fresh-water duck (Anas 

__dl Pietro.) gad 2 , vt. [oad'ded; oad'dino.] 1. Mining. To break strepera) of the northern hemisphere, with black and 

1 (K)U)8mth Deserted Village 1.119. op or get out with a gad, as coal. See oad 1 , n. 2. [New white markings and numer¬ 
ic req. of oab‘, v.} grab her;. Eng.] To use a gad or rod upon; beat or drive with a ous fine lamella; on the bill; 

„ Synonyms: see babble. gaa. 3. [Prov. Eng.] To fasten with a gad-nail. highly esteemed as game. 

and Incoherent or foolish talk, gad 1 , n. 1. Mining. (I) An iron or steel pointed [Perhaps < gad 1 , v., -4- 
l. Rapid and cackling sounds, as of geese. tool, as for opening cracks in rock. (2) An iron puuch WELL,arf».l gad^vale;* 

with a wooden handle for breaking np masses of ore gad'wellj. 
or coal. (3) A percussion-drill; a jumper. 2. [Colloq.] «ae«, g6, rf. [oaeq; oak'- 
A sharp-pointed stick used to drive cattle; a goad- oahn.] [Scot.] Togo, 

hence any small rod or switch, especially one used for 

punishing children. 3. Same as gad-nail. I. Any ftffioVaS: J/ A drioklng 
pointed bar or piece of metal, as a spear or spear-head, bout. gno^doini'': 
or a spike on armor. A wedge-shaped bar of metal, gne 2 [Scot.], imp. of give, v. 

6. [Prov. Eng.] A gadfly. [< Ice. gaddr, goad, spike.] gne, adv. [Scot.] Tolerably; 


gab'ble-menf, gabT-mgnt, n. Senseless prating. 
g« IP bier, gab'lgr, n. Ooe who gabbles; a prater, 
gali'bro, gab'rO, n. Petrol. [It.] A granitoid mixtare 
of a lime-soda feldspar, as labrndorite, and a pyroxene, 
most frequently diallage. It Is list'd to some extent for 
building, under the commercial name of granite. 

— gnli-hro'le, a. Gent. Of or consisting of gabbro. 
— sriib'bro-iilte, n. Mineral. A bluish-gray variety 
f altered wemcrite. fitf«Viti‘±; "ab'ro-nlfet. 



gab'by, gab'l, a. [Colloq.J Given to talk; loquacious, 
gain!, pp. Gabbed. Phil. Soc. 

gn^bel, gd'bcl, n. In old English and European law, a 
Lax, excise, impostor doty; esi>ecially, in French his¬ 
tory, a tax on salt, sja'bellt; jsa-beile'J. 

Some provioces are allowed to compound for the gnbclle or salt. 


Compounds, etc.: — gnil'.bee", n. A gadfly.— gnib 
-rncknigt, n. \\ hlp-cracklng.— gn(hnnil, n. [1‘rov. iJf <* or ge*Q, 

-.ng.] A long atout nail. II. Diet.— gndVninn, n. One [earth and n: 


TheGadwall. »/i» 


erne 

Eng., __ 

who driven with a gad or goad. 


niPnmni) gnmls^ 


, jl or g5, n. Gr. Mt/th. The goddess of 
v; > vanu uuu mother of Uranua, the Tltana, Cyclops, 
giants, etc. She exerted influence over marriage, death, 

-a - _ I i.fG*. urnwRl A v T > .htm ^1. .. .. t. i j . ’ /it. .t. . y 


Ut; others are exempt«<i from it altoffrthar. Aoam Smith Wealth .. . . .. --e---- 

of Aafioaa vol. ii, hk. v, ch. 2, p. 249. [cl. r. ’69.) gaiP, r*. 1. The act of midding or walking about: pre- 

[< F. gabelle. pro!). < AH.gafol, tribute.] cetled by w; as, 1 have been on the gad every evening 

— Kn'bel,rJ. 1 Rare. 1 To tax.-gn'bel-er, n. [Rare.] this week. 2. Same as gadabout. 

A collector of the gabel; a tax-collector, ga'bel-lcrj.— w * God: a corrupt form used In oaths. 


in nut [Scot.].— gnilsstrcf, n. Flemish atcel: so called and the lower world. AtRomeelic was worshiped aa Tellus. 
because wrought In gads or wedgea.— guil>*tick, n A t<Gr. Gaia, Earth.] 

gad or goad giid.^tn ll^t irml wbipf. -jriea. The terminal component of various worda In 

" a " , ,}V a ' J’JovWw with gads, as a gauntlet. zoogeography; as, Arctogsea, Dendrogxa , Notogim, etc. 


g« 

gti'hi 

icn-hel 
holdln 
from 
gub'ei 
lunvl 
gnb 

gnb'er-l 

a l«ig or poucl 


[< Gr. gala, earth.] 

Gael, gel, n. A Celtic Scottish Ilighlander. g;oWieit. 
GaePle, gel'ic (xm). I. a. Belonging or relating to 
the Celtic Gaels, or Highland Scotch. II. n. 1. The 
" 'landers. 2. Gad- 

Gaidheal , Gael.] 
Gold'- 



« * '»*n ^ vv in/ \ w»i uui war iui U1U CLILli UlUl* . , , * . . * - .. — *■ r*'* v » wiuj t 

inent. cniPer-1 iin"zlp*»iinu^t* 8 ‘iHlblng-maelilne, ao aa to make a atralgbt line of __ . 

jndil, K<Tbl, m. [ADglo-iod ] An Eaat-lndlan ox, the gayal. R° S ourfiC tn getting out dlmeosloD-atooe. 1 To use a gaff. 

• rii'hl.ii it f' , A / hi-i r in « f’htm A uiriMu nf Called also ffa(Mlua*car. aaddlno-machin*. trail* 1 , w. I. A ntrom 


Le ver One of Them ch. 8, p. 53. [a. A a.] 


I. A bottomless wicker cylinder n - A gndold fish. [< Gadus.] 

to 70 inches in diameter and kudo 2 , n. [Local, Scot.] The ged or pike, 
igh: {ran'e-un, gau'g-an, n. One of the Gadidse. 


1. A tabanid fly, 


tra'hl-an, ge'bi-an, n. C’hem. A variety of petroleum ^\! e ^» a so gadding-machine. 

obtained at Gabian, department of Ilerault, France. i/i! 1 V*"* J 1,1 a roving or gadding nm 

gn-biPla, go-bll'a or gd bl'lyu, n. [Cuban.] In Cuba, ^ atl d . lpb ’ a * I>'‘‘pos«d to gad about. 

a parcel of toliaeco conslsilog of 3fi to 40 leaves. “ ffncrtl 1 kIi-iicm*, n. 

Kii'bl-oii, ge'hi-gn, n. 
or basket, from 20 
from 33 to 72 inches high 
used (I) In fortification, 
filled with earth, to shelter 
men from fire while they 
are digging a trench; (2) In 
engineering, when filled 
with etonea, to form the 
foundation of a jetty: and 
(3) to revet batteries. 

I am glad yon thought of 
bringing- th« fascine* aod ga¬ 
bion* within the works upon 
th« Point. Washington ic 
Sparks's Writing* of Wash¬ 
ington. Apr. >3, i7SO vol. xii, 
p. l«. In. O. A CO. *35.] 



gnd'eret, r. To gather. guiPret. 
gatPily", gail'flai’, n. [fuks', j>1 .] 
as of the genera Tabanus , Chrysops, 
etc., the female of which is large, 
voracious, and bloodthirsty, attack¬ 
ing domestic animals; a horse-fly or 
breeze-fly. gailMivc^. 2.Aoot- 
fly or featrid. 3. Figuratively, one 
who winders about Idly; a gadabout; A Gadfly (7\iba- 
a restless busybody. n «« lineola). 

GatPliei-le, gad'ei-Ic, a. Belonging or relating to the 
Gaelic, Erse, or Manx branch of the Celtic race or speech, 
aa distinguished from the Cymric. Compare Celtic; 
Cymric. [< Gael. Gaidhealach; see Gaelic.] 

Gad'llel-le, w. The lnnguuge of the Goidel or Gael 




small value.] F , < It.'gab- ^atUma of^Strasbu^fduring S ? otcb ' Jr ' 5yb 

bione , < gabbia , < L. ca~ the Franco-German War of an d old Gaulish, and belonging to the Celtic eln«« 

tea; see cave 1 , /?.] 1870-71. 

— ga'bl -o lisfo rm", 


(gall* 1 , n. I. A strong pointed Iron book at the end of 
a short pole or handle; used for landing 
large fish, as salmon, after they have been 
caught by hook and line, and for han¬ 
dling fish, blubber, etc. 2. A T aut. A spar 
for extending 
theupperedge . 
of a stayleea 

!al7 'and 'the A FI » bln B-P> fl ot tb « Boot Form, 
lower edge of a gaff-topsail. Its lower end Is connected 
with the mast by a jaw or eliding chock working on 
a batten. 

Their aajfs are all the same as young booms, and spread a broad 
head to their mainsails. C'OOFER Pilot ch. 18, p. 200. [T. Y. c.] 

3. Same as oaffle, 3. [< F. gaffe, ult. < Gael, gabh , 

take.] 

Oompounda:—gnfl ? :lionk", n. Same aa gaffI, 1.— 
K.isrttcr, n. A boat-hook.—gnfl'H'mnn, n. An ao- 
gler’a asaintant wbo galls the flsh caught, gnlt'uinnf. 
—g.<tnpsniI, 71. l, A'aul. A light sail act above a gaff 
and having ita foot extended thereby. 2. A catflali ( Fetich- 
thys marinm) of the eastern and aouthern coast of the 
United States: ao named from Its elevated dorsal flo. 


the cTrcuTiifercnce, to aerve fwui gulden niakffig°gn!ih?na°° kn'dlii» gd’df, n. [Illnd.] A cushion or pillow, vapeclally 
Derivatives:— n. A stnic- ^ lionor aod d^Is^tluctlon; by extenalon, 

ture of gabions used as a core or foundation for a jetty 
or other subaqueous work. 2. A defensive work formed 
principally of gabions. ca'hl- 


Manx, and old Gaulish, and belonging to the Celtic class , „-^ - -- 

of the northern division of Aryan languages. Gncri'- 8:11 |L 2 ’. n \ l hlan ^> Gt - A low i>cnny then ter. 

Iiel-lcj. 6 gaf'lcr*, gaf'gr, n. I. An old man; especially, a coun- 

. tryman: formerly a term of respect, but latterly applied 

familiarly, and rather contemptuously, to aged rustics. 


a cushioned throoe. gn'ilit. 

The umrriago ft>tt*t wm kept, as Sakya* Oae, 

The golden uadi set, the carpet spread. 

Edwin Arnold Light of Asia hk. li, St. 13 . 


From door and window, open thrown. 

Looked *Dd wondered gaper and crone. 

Whittier Ilow the Women Went from Dover at. 3. 

2. [Gt. Brit.] (I) A foreman of laborers, especially of 
navvies or longshoremen. (2) Sporting, One who trains 



. • . -„---, —ai. -»iih ini-, u. » gii-«iiiric, u. j. ui or oerivea ^ :v.c • 

gobhal. Ir. gab/ial , fork.] ga'vri* [Dial.]. /rom <>r cod-liver oil. 2* Of or pertaining to the linlPlock, e&t j«c, n. Same aa_o avklock. 

•—go'lUi'jbonrd", «. SameasnABCK-BOABD.—g, end. Gadiner. gnd'lcf,— gmlluic m id, a crj-atalllrie fatty J? 11 * ■* Gaflle. Phil. Soc. 

the wall of a building oa an cod having a gnhlc. compouod (C'^HaoOa)* wild to be contained la cod-llver oil. gnl'olt, n. Old Eng. Jstw. An Impost, tax, rent, or other 

With AUic window townrdstfan street, the fashion G, Vl l *. l . l, ' 1 ’ <,st ‘’KHd*i-nai / i-df or-nRi-de,«.^/. Conch, revenue.- gnt'ohgi 1 d"t, n. The paymeot of gafol: 
of which, and very likely the bricks, came from Holland. C. D A family of busommatophorous gastropods having a jd*o. Incorrectly, gaJold»gild.— g.daiidt, n. Land subject 

11 r< 1 ^^ 

•,•*>** 


gn 


-g.f 1-a, n. (t, g.) [< Upas gadin, name of a species of * Sod 
it In Gadinla.}— ga-«lI n'i-Itl, n.-ga-dlul-idil, a. *r«|.r/ 

imble — ir .rmifVil n -16 «..ii n , * ffacl'l-M I ii , ] gnd'i-nln, n. Chem. A poisonous pto-^thc’] 

i'?»leV? ;i. A A^cidde^o a « **viag ‘'agable topT eS^JliVly coiF’ 1 } 

tt lileil, ge'bld, a. Having a gable or gables. Gud^I-la'iil-aii, gad*i t6'nl-on or -tg'nl-on. I. a. 

idiiict mvhint « A^h 4 omamcnUil gable or Pertaining to the ancient Phenician city of Gadea (mod- 
a niche b 0,11 ^®diz) In Spain, or to its inhabitants. II. n. A 

carved' to look Hk* cItizen of Cades or Cadiz. Gail'lle^. 


eu'lilrf, ge'blet, n. Arch. “A small „ 
gabled canopy, as over a bottress or a 

An old monnment . . . Iifl4*d iU gablet, .^rv.u w i<x>a uk@ a .... . v ...- -tt 

canopy MacDonald Annals of a ijuiel Neighbourhood ch. 2. knd'ling+i. «. Given to gadding or roving, 
p 20. [■ a a. 71.1 gad'lingH, n. A low fellow; a vagabond, mule/ivnirt. 



the mouth of with or as with a gag, in order to prevent 
8[)eech or outcry; hence, to silence by force or despotic 
authority; deny freedom of speech or expression to; aa, 
to gag a public speaker; to gag the press. 

Truth . . . nt first persecuted, (tagged , silenced, crucified, cries 
out from the prison, the rack, the stake, the cross, until at Inst her 
voice is heard. Sumner W'orfrs, Antislavery Enterprise, May 9, 
’35 in vol. iv, p. 478. [L. a a. 75.J 

2. To cause to retch or heave with nansea. 3. To 
choke up- fill up, as a passage or channel; hence, to 
close firmly, aa a valve, or to close the valves of; as, to 
gag an engine. 


<iu - out; oil; iu=feud, IQ _ fnture; e = k; eliurcli; dh = £Ae; go, tdug, ink; «o; tliin; zh = a*ure; F. boil, dune. <,/rom; t, Obsolete; $, variant. 
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gait 


In a New England winter . . , everything is gagged with snow, 
as if some gigantic physical geographer were taking a cast of the 
earth’* face in plaster. 

Lowell Fireside Travels, At Sea p. 162. [t. a f. ’to.] 
4. To prv open or distend (the month) by means of a 
gag. See‘GAo l ,n.,3. 5. [Slam;.] Theat. To introduce 
one’s own speeches, words, or business into; as, to gag 
a part. 6. [slang.] To make fun of; guy. 

II. i. 1. To heave with nausea; retch. 2. [Slang.] 
Theat. To introduce one's own words or business into 
a part; as, he gags cleverly. [ME. gaggen; perhaps imi¬ 
tative.] gag get. 

gag; 1 , gag, n. 1. Any appliance for silencing a person 
by obstructing the vocal organs, especially by closing 
or filling the mouth; hence, any restraint put upon free 
speech by force or authority. 

A Friar . . . ordered them to run an iron yog through hi* lip*, 

that he might speak no more. . 

J. Wesley Sermons vol. ii, ser. lxxxui, p. 464. [a. A M. 18.) 

2. That which produces retching and choking, as a 
lump of fat meat. 3. Surg. An instrument for holding 
open the jaws when an operation is to be performed. 4. 
[Slang.] A practical joke; hoax. 5. [Slang.] Theat. A 
word, speech, or piece of business interpolated by an 
actor In a play, usually a local or personal allusion. G. 
Coalmining. A wooden chip in a sump, gagget. 

Compounds:—gngGlntv", n. Any law to prevent 
free discussion, shut off proper debate, prevent the right of 
petition, etc.— sen Serein* »• A rein passing through a 
gag-runner and pulllog the bit upward and backward.—gn g* 
runner* n. A loop hanging from the throat-latch of a 
bridle and bearing a gag-rein. , 

{jag 3 * n. A large serranoid food-fish, a grouper (. NycUro - 
perca microlepisX of the Florida reefe; oguaji. 
gag'ate+» n. Agate. 

gagcl , pp. Gagged. Phil. hoc. 

gage 1 , ^gej, rt. [gaged or gauged; ga'gino or gau'- 
gaugc, \ oino.] 1. To determine by measurement or 
other test the contents, dimensions, quantity, capacity, 
or power of; measure; test; as,.to gage a cask; to gage 
the velocity of wind; to gage the height of a mountain. 
2. To note or measure the moral qualities, capacity, 
force, or behavior of; estimate; appraise; as, he gages 


unglesg., nxle 

le with 


_(for setting the apindle at the proper 3. [Old Eng. & Scot.] Tolerably; passably. [< gay, a.} 

the axle), Im ri el sir, (for gun-bores* also, a «r a i ni gen, v . 1. /. 1. To secure or obtain by or as hr 

, l»iirrsg.,<*ntlif*ti*r*g„ clapboard* effort' secu 


angle 

barrel-tilling gage)..._„.,_ 

g. (for laying clapboards accurately), citrrentsg, (for 
measuring the velocity of currents), depth eg. (for meaa- 
urlogthe depth of bored holes), grniiug. (for weighing a 
standard measure of grain), liquorsg,. mltcrsg., page* 
g, (for gaging the length of pagt‘9 of type), platesg. (for 
ineasunog the thiekuess of metal plates), pres*ure*g. 
(for fluids, as steam), mimg., *nlt*g. (a salloometer). 
*lieet Jiiietn 1 g. (for thlekoess), *hot>g, (for round 
shot), *hrinkngesg. (for driving-wheel tires,etc.; also, & 
pattern-makers’ gage having arbitrary graduations), *ir- 
itp;g., apeetaclesg. (for distance between eentera of 
apeetacle-lenses), npeedtg., *p»ke*g. (for testing the 
set of apokes In a hnb), *ten m=g., *tringsg, (for diam¬ 
eter of plano-strlngs, ete.), tide or tidal g., tonl.-g. (aa 
for testing angularity of the cutting surface of a lathe-tool), 
vnciiuiasg,, \vnt«*r*g., w indtg., wire*g. (for diam¬ 
eters); (2) from their mechanism or arrangement; as, cyl- 
indersg. (a cylinder for sizing gun-bores), feuinie g. 
(for measuring outside or male diameters), float*g. (for 
testing the level of a liquid), imlexsg. (having a dial), 
internal g, (for making internal measurements), male 
g, (for measuring inside or female diameters), in ereu ri a 1 
g, (employing a column of mercury), plug g. (a plug for 
measuring the diameters of boles), recording g., *li- 
diugig., stepped g, (a male gage of cooat an tly increasing 
diameters), theriiioiueter:g. (for indicating steam-pres¬ 
sure by temperature), Vsg. (for wire); (3) from their use 
or purpose; aa, carpenter*’ or joiner*’ g, (ft scribing- 
gage), inn rklngsg. (a scribing-gage), r!p*g. (for guiding 
a saw in ripping), *cri Jiingsg, (a gage having a scribing- 
point for markiog its measurements), *hlngling*g. (for 
laying ablogles accurately), *litt1ngsg. (as a guide In slit¬ 
ting), tests or te*(iugsg,« tuckiugsg. (for tucks, as In 
garments). 

gage 3 , n. 1. That which Is given or deposited as secur¬ 
ity for some act; a pledge; pawn. 

Representative pledges are assurances or gages given hy a candi¬ 
date respecting his future course as a representative, should he he 
elected. F. Lieser Political .Ethics vol. ii, pt. ii, p. 3to. [L. ’90.] 
2. Anything, as a gauntlet, proffered aa an invitation to 
combat and to be accepted by the party challenged; 
hence, a challenge in general; defiance. 

* The kings threaten ue,’ said Danton; ‘we hurl at their feet as 
gage of battle the head of a king.’ 

R. Mackenzie Nineteenth Century hk. 1, eh. 1, p. 28. [t. n. ’89.] 


effort; secure as profit or earnings; acquire; get; as, to 
gain wealth; he gained some notoriety. 

To gain truth, which ia the great object of the understanding, 1 
must seek it disinterestedly. 

Chan MNo Works, Self-Culture p. 16. [a. d. a. ’83.] 

2. To achieve by competition, or against opposition; be 
victorious in; win; as, to gain a lawsuit or a prize. 

3. To achieve progress or increase in or to the amount 
of: secure more of; as, to gain ground; he gained a 
half-mile; my watch has gained an hour. 

Compelled, I oniy feigned consent, to gain A little time. 

Thomson Tancred and Sigismunda act v, sc. 2. 

4. To arrive at: attain to; reach; as, to gain a shelter. 

Revolving this over, he gained his father’* tent. 

Dcffield OsaORNE Spelt of Ashtaroth ch. 15, p.J71. ft. ’88.) 

5. To bring to one’s side or opinions; secure or win 
over; propitiate: now usually with over; as, to gain ad- 
hercDta. 

Those, who would gain the votes of British tribes, 

Must add to force of merit, the force of bribes. 

CnCRClULL The Rosciad 1.17. 

G. [Arehaicj To have as a result; Incur, as a fall. 

II. i. I. To make progress; increase; improve: with 
in; as, to gain in health. 

A thought gains in energy in proportion as it is expressed in 
fewer words. Mathews Words ch. 4, p. 134. ft. c. O. ’77.J 

2. To come fonvard by degrees; draw nearer; advance; 
encroach; also, to obtain the advantage: with on or 
•upon; as, a runner gains upon another; the w ater gains 
on the shore. [< lee. gagna (confused with OF. gaigner y 
< 01 1G. weidanjan, weidenOn, pasture, < ueida , pas¬ 
ture)^ gagn, gam.] 

Synonyina: achieve, acquire, attain, conquer, earn,, 
flourish, get, learn, master, ohtain, procure, realize, reap, 
win. See acuieve: attain; flourish; get.— Anto¬ 
nyms : lail of, forfeit, give up, loae, miaa, surrender. 

Phrases, etc.: — gamed tiny, the day gained In cir¬ 
cumnavigating the globe from west to east.—gn in'* 
lng*twi*t", n. In rifled firearms, a twist of the grooves 
that increases regularly toward the muzzle, gain's 
t\vi*t"i.— to g. the wind (A*aitL), to get to windward 
of another ship. 

Derivatives: — sen 1 n'a-I»l(e, a.—gal u'er. 


men accurately. 

The character of a man’s teaching or preachiog may be gauged [< OF. gage, wage; see WAGE, ».] 

hl8 - w 4!r is ’ -S'o UMBLLL —In gn ge. In pledge or pawn; aa aecurlty. «rnlTi9 rt To fasten "with trains or notches or ent trains 

id Sunday School Times [Phil*.] l*ov. 7, *91, p. <to, col. 3. gaffe 3 , b. One of several varieties of plum; as, the "fnL’flnor-timW game or notches, or cot gains 

3. To gather with thread, as a fabric, in uniform pock- green gage; golden gage. [< Sir William Gage , 1725.1 _g ain'inS-chlne", n A machine with arota- 
ers. [< OF. ganger, .measure; perhaps allied with oal- «r n gecl, I gejd, pa. 1 . Measured or fitted bv or os ny ting cutter, for cutting galua,'as in planks. 

~ TT * **“ it, ja ~ "- 1 -- * * -- --“ 


lon, or < LL. guatifieo; see qualify.] 


Stake. viamucu, i. uv.js.c-vi CM 

A guide sent to them hy the headman of this place gaged his life do inur . 

3 rhl 0 S!‘ “ fc fetfe SiSSi moTA] vn'K*r, ft®'** »* m 9~ « h ° ra s; > • 

Gate » Jt thy promta ... lightly. gn n'per, f person officially sppo&ted h. the revenue 

Scott Ivanhoe ch. 82, p. 363. [an. *91.] service to measure the contents of casks, etc. 

2t. To bind or secure by a pledge. [< F. gager , OF. ffiiff'ger, gag'fcr, n. J. One who gags. 2. A piece of 
xcagier; aee waoe. t\] iron used to keep a core in its place in a mold; a chapelet. 

gage 1 , In. 1. An lnatmment for measuring, indica- gnff'gle, gag'l, ri. [oao'oled; gao'oling.] I. To utter 
gauge, [ting, or reguluting the capacity, quantity, dl- the cackle of the goose; gabble. 2. [Prov. Eng.] To 

1 -[A f 


. . ganged, fa gage. 2. Properly proportioned or com- gain, a. 1, [Prov. Eng.] (1) Convenient: advantageous. 

gage 3 , rt. [oaced; da oino.] 1. [Archaic.] To give or p0lint i et ] : said of plasterers’molding-composition. 3. (2) Cheap. (8) Easy. (4) Dexterous. 2t. Direct: straight. 

deposit as a pledge or security for some aet; pawn; wager; (j a t] iere( j. tucked or imekered. gain 1 ,/!. 1. That which is obtained as an advantage; 

srAke * «««« (*/i7h [F.l A pledge of love; a desired acquisition won; sjx'ciflcally, commercial profit, 

or emolument; as, the gains of business; a gambler's 
gains; a gain of 10 per cent.; the love of gain. 

A world in purchase for a friend is gain. 

Young Night Thoughts ii, L 573. 
Spend one penny less than thy clear gain . B. FRANKLIN Life 
ana Essays, To Make Money Plenty p. 132. [D. jn. * co. ’52.1 
2. Amount of increase or addition; relative encroach¬ 
ment, grow’th, or the like; accession: opposed to loss in 
both senses; aa, a gain of a mile on hour; a gain of a 
pound. 3. The pursuit or the acquisition of riches. 

The art* of gain are the most powerful agencies of civilization. 
H. von Holst John C. Calhoun ch. 6, p. 174. In. M. a co. ’86.} 
[< Ice. gagn , gain, advantage.] 

Synonyms: see advantage; profit. 
jrnln 2 , n. Carp. A groove across a board or plank; a 

Although we p r ;Tin faster to c“auw it ’ ’to ^t"" V^Thc cut to receive a 7 timber; a beveletl shoulder in a binding- 

aesa no accurate ^ , t*ypsum, usea in piasur xo cause ii to set. ^ a . 4 ue . j . r w mortise ^ nan u bold 1 

gauge of happiness, 4 addition of gypsum t/) plaster, gaii'fflngt.— gn^L< ” *J 7 ° W , moruse, < gra/m, lioia.j 

we may. at least, be V ging*cal"i-per, ‘ ’ *■'“* ” 

certain that it* de- g ^ iMt* ~ graduated seratch-j 

gree* do not coincide \ ' V— — crujnr^root", g 

prosperity. de8Tee8 ° f ^ fa), a strong emetic ana a poison. " aerosV directly to meet.— gal ii'Kiv"liigt, 

Lecky Hist. Eur. Gsges. gng':tootli" + , n. A tooth that projects. Ing.—guio-wtrlve't, rt. & ri. To strive against. 

Moiyils vo\. i, ch. l.p. ^ Roller-gage for marking wood. 2. ~ gng'=t°of hed"t, a. gal ll'age, geu'C’j, n - Old Eng. Law. I. The Imple- 

89. [a. 72.] Sheet-metal gage. 3. Gage for determining gall n Ite, gfln ait, n. Mineral. A zinc alnminate (Zn me nta and animals used in husbandry and exempted 

2. A standard acrew-pitche*. t. Gage for setting clap- AI 3 0 4 ), subtranslucent to opaque, and varying in color f amercement. 2. The profits of tillage; tilled 
measurement, di- board*. from green to black and brown, crystallizmg m the iso- j an( ] s qF. aaignage, < gaigner; see gain 1 , v.] 

mension, quantity, or amount. (1) The distance between metric system. Called also automolite , zinc-spinel, jraln'er-yt. 

rails or between wheel-treads, aa in a railway. See broad- [< GaJin, Swedish chemist.] cn!n / eome / 't* ri To come again; return. 

gage and narrow-gage. (2) The exposed length of a gn'Inc, ge'yac or gadac, n. 1. The tonka-bean of French !t n | 11 / C ome"t, n. Return. gnln'cnm"lngt, 

tile, slate, or ablogle. (3) The amount of gypsum added to Guiana. 2. Gnaiac or lignum vitxe: the French name, #r n lii(l, pp. Gained. Phil. Soc. 

aometimea used In English, of various hard woode. [< gnlne, g€n, n. [F.] 1. A sbeatb or close covering. 2. 

F name ouaiac.1 Sculp. A pedestal aurmounted by a head or bust and taper 

~" * ♦ • * J Ing downward In the general form of the human figure. 


mensions, power, 
amount, propor¬ 
tions, etc., of any¬ 
thing; hence, a 
standard of com¬ 
parison. See list 
below. 



laugh immoderately; also, to babble. fA freq. word of 
imitative orig.; ep. gao, r.] gng'let. 
gng'glot, n. A flock of wild geese; a noiay or chattering 
company. 

gng'gler, gag'l^r, n. One that gaggles; a goose, 
gii'glnjr, ge'jing, n. I. The aet of meoEuriiig, espe¬ 
cially liquid contents. 2. A small bank of slack or other 
rubbish at the mouth of amine-heading, to fence it off. * 



lime piaater to hasten its setting. (4) The composition of 

} >laster of Parle and other substaocea used in making mold- 

oga,decorations, ete. (5) The fineness of a textile or net- - -;... - _ ^ 

ted fabric, aa lace. (6) The diameter of the hore of a gun. ga-i«1 le, ga-id ic, a. Chem. Of, pertaining to, or dc- 'i i'Yielding trains* lucrative* Drof- 

3. Naut. (1) The draft of a vessel. (2) The position of rived from the earthnut {Arachis hypog&a). [< Gr * g' ki/ /n,i.1 v n 

a vessel with regard to the wind and to another vessel, gala, earth.] ^^a Contrarv-’fraction? 

When to windward of another vessel, a shin is said to from and^merlfwithb??^ ( W £n i n'fgenV; gCn’-glr*,N. [Scot.] The movable machinery 

.... . .~ 

testing the dlffereoce in diameter between two pieces that lively entertainment, merrymaking, festmty, fun. often j n /|yt t adr. Conveniently; dexterously. 

' “ ' - used in the plural. Knin'l>niD"t, n. A mercenary’s a word. gngne'*pnln^t. 

Goldsmith . . . had a constitutional gaiety of heart; an elastic gaIll // sa>* / , gen'sc', C. 'Wal.'W. 1 Hr. 1 (gen'se”, E. /. Sm. 
hilarity; and, as he himself expresses it, ‘ a knack of hoping.’ H r . 3 ])>.*), Vt. [-SAID'; -SAY'lNG.] To speak against; 

1)e Quincey Essays on thePoets, Ooldsmith p. 105. [t. &r. 59.] CO ntradict; dispute; controvert; as, no one can gainsay 
2. Gay appearance; finery; show; as, gaiety of attire. this truth. [ME. geinseien , < AS. gegn-, gedn, against, 
The gayety of nature is beautiful only to the cheerfol man. *-f- seegan, say.] ... 

A. Alison, Sr. Essays on Taste eoaay i, p. 68. (n. *70.] gn iu'Hay". g£n’s£\ 7i. [Rare.] Contradiction or opposition. 
[< F. gaiete, < gai; see gay, a.] galn'say ; 'er, n. One who gainsays. 

Synonyms: see ANIMATION; frolic. ^ ^ _ Every minister of the gospel must be able to teach and to con- 


are to have a shrink fit or a drive fit.— fin t g,, a male gage 
for testing wire-gage notches.— gage'shox'', n. A box 
In which shiuglea are laid to facilitate counting and bunch¬ 
ing.— g.scnek, n. A atop-eoek screwed into a reeeptaele, 
aa a boiler, to Indicate the height of the liquid therein.— 
g.tconcu**ion, n. The striking of the flanges of railway- 
car wheels against the raila, due to lateral vibration.—g.* 
d«inr, n. A wooden door In a mine-passage, to regulate 
ventilation.—g.sgln**, n. A strong vertical or nearly 
vertical glass tube connected at Its ends with the inalde 


of a steam-boiler, showing the waterdevel.-gjskmfe, Gnik'vvnr,gQlk’war,«. [Marathi.] The native ruler now vioee gainsayers. 
n. A knife whose cut Is regulated by a gage.—g,*ln<ldcr* reigning over Barodn and in the 18th century over the T. Powell Apostolical Succession con., p. 296. In. a p.} 

- A horsing-bloek to support planka for wheelban-ows, Mft t jr atw kingdom. (Jneldwnrt) Caik'o-vvart. 


ae to^e*eavathig.-s..lnt1ic, A^ iathc for^^ producing .. .. [Arch,llc ' ) Ga,n,al * ’ iU 

arttelOBCf aKlveoslzean^ahapc.-K.vt.in, n. t Apinfo_r “,,, { a . & n. Same as oallmrd. (rnil"lnr.lc't. prw. Against: nn abbreviated form. 


A lathe for producing 


Jailer. 

proper £ /. »*. *>*.,. rl. 

SkS m?r the whe?r.(ta!r?ln a fatlwSy - K^i.oint. n The A genus of extratropical American herbs of the aster B [.\rchatc & Poet.) To staDd aRalnat; resist, 
diameter of a cylinder one inch high and containing a stand- family ( Composite) with alternate resinous-dot tea leaves And sock ye to gainstand the faith in God! 

ard unit of volume: used In caak-measurements.— g.*rod, and large and showy terminal heads of fragrant yellow Bailey Festus, A Gathering of Kings and Peoples sc. 30» 

7i. A graduated rod, used In determining the capacity or or redtush-purple flowers. Several are In cultivation. [< gain- (see gainsay) stand.] 
cask*, etc. A -i^od^t Kii'glDgiriile''^. — g-> 2. [g-] A plant of this genus. [< Gaillard, French Kn ir, gSr. n. [Scot] A gore. 

botanist.] gnlr / ll.*li' / , gflr'fisn', n. A porpoise. 

, _a.„ , * T - --— 4 -— ~—- —«- - fc—♦ 1 Same as oarkfowl. 


, u ____ ___ 

*tull, «. A plaster containing gypaum: used for molding3, 

etc. gngef] stunt,—g.svvheel, 7«. A wheel attached to Y J <wvii ndv I In n wiv or iovous manner ^nYr/fnwl" [Scot 1 Sl 

a piow-beam to regulate the depth of the furrow.-by. S a, b tge *V J* ln a W or J°y° U8 manner, gnirnmi y n ibcot.) ^ - garish etc 

drnii lie g„ a siphon manometer.- *tu ml uni g. I .A £«y'ly» ) merrily; blithely. g | i , r' , *li,gal r 'l*li-l>, etc. frame as garish, eic. 


gnlr / li.*li" 


_ii g,, asipnou manometer.—*t a mlnrd g, 

gage for determining whether toola, etc., are of a recog¬ 
nized standard eize, or a size that Is atandard. 2, [U. fr.] 
Railroad . A track-width of 56H inches. 

Partial List of Gaqbs. 

Gages are named (l) from the thing measured or gaged; 
as, nirsguge (for testing pressure In a closed vessel), 


A thousaod flowers . . 


Nod aautu to each other gnit. gCt, vt. 1. To train to dr cause to take a particular 

Ba?ANT ^n^ ir.'nd I. 43. gait; as, tof/o/ta horse. 2. TScot.] To shock, as pratn. 

gall 1 , n. 1. The manner of going on the legs; carnage 
of the body in going; manner or rate of walking or run- 
—7 -v— nine; step; pace; os,.an ambling gait; a rapid gait. 2. 

ie r_bojinet, and was ralher ya^J/ dr^d.^ ^ g J A wa ] k; way ; course, [frame as GATE 3 , < Ice. gat , way.) 


2. With show or splendor; finely; showily. 

Presently a young woman came in, whd had two or three tall 
plume* io tier bonnet, and was rather gayty dressed. 

C. G. Finney Autobiogrophy ch. 9, p. 115. [a. s. 8. "6.J 


sofa, arm, ask; at, fare, accord; elgmgnt, gr = OYer, eight, c = usage; tin, machine, j = rmew; obey, no; not, nor, atpm; full, rule; but, bum; aisle; 
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GsiIUliinre 


;nit 


Knit*. n. 1. iProv. Eng. & Scot.] A sheal of grain. gal'n-peeitree", gal'a-pl*trt\ n A small West* In- Gr. galeos, shark marked like a weasel* < galel, weasel.] 
•i. lPro\ . Eng.] Charge for pasturage; agistment. dian tree KSciadophijlhmi liroivnei) of the ginseng family - gn'lc*-l<l, gB-Je'l«<lnn,/?. 

gall i»*l. get§<I, «. Having a (particular) gait: used in (Araliacete), with large digitate leaves. ga'le-l-form 1 ,gd'le-i-fSrm, a. Helmet-shaped; resem- 

coimmsitioii; as, slow-gwiterf. gnl"n-te'n« gal*a-tt'a or-to'a, n. A blne-and-white bling a casque or galea. [< L. galea, hchnct, 4- -foum.1 

Kn, i t »y T m i B *» * r ’i Fr * A^tfnr fhn \*uj striped cotton fabric. [< L. Galatea , < Gr. Galateia, ga'le-i-forin 2 , a. Ich. Having the appearance of a 
gn I t'»*r l . n. 1. A cloth or leather covering for the leg po a,,i V mnh 1 tnno or craleid f Gat pits 4 - vnnw 1 

or ankle buckled or buttoned at the ride, and usually cJair'a^/ie'l-dsu eaPa-thl'i-dt or -the'i-de * ^ ' g +F — ' 

held down hy a strap running under the foot; a cli't a famfiv of 9 ‘ 

spat terd ash or an over-gaiter. " 4 ~ l -*— 

ankle, 
sides; 
tre, i 
waxti. 

Kiiit'<*r‘ T . n. .. »» 1 ■ .*• Minor, conquered and settled by a Celtic tribe'oTjout 235 

B. C. II. n . A native of ancient Galatia. 

— Epistle to tin* Gnlut inns, a letter written by the 
Apostle Paul, about A. 1). 56, to the churches of Galatia, 

_ t _„ showing the Impossibility of salvatiooby the ccremoolsilaw. 

gnl-, -gal. A foreigner; specifically, in Irish nsc, an Ga-lax'l-n, ga-lax'i-a, n. Hot. 1. A small genus of 
Englishman: used as a prolix or suffix in place-names; ornamental South-African dwarf herbs of the ins family 
as. 6’o/wallv, the town of the Englishmen; Done</o/, {h'idacese), with a bulbous rootstock, and short stem 

fortress of the foreigners. [< Ir. Gael, goll, stranger.] bearing a cluster of narrow leaves and handsome funnel- „ , , , lt , . , „ . . 

gall, gal, «. [Cornish.] An Iron-bearing rock; gossan. shaped yellow or purple flowers. 2. [g-1 A plant of this ~ a ‘| e , !. nM » ni-an, go-len fc, a. Of or pertain- 

gnl 2 * n. [Prov. or Vulgar.] Girl: a corruption. genus, [lit. < Gr. gala, milk.] Gn-Ien'lc, f ing to Galen (Claudius Golenus), a Greek 

gn'la 1 , ge'la, n. A festive show or pomp; festivity. Gul^xd'hiltr, gal’ax-ai'i-dl or -Pi-d£, n. pi. Sot. A P“y«cian and philosopher of the2dcentury. Gn-len'- 
Convent and Town *nd *11 th© w«t ride of Suffolk was in gala. family of malncopterygian fishes of a trout-like form, le-Jilt:.—Ga Ien-I»m, n. 

“... .. • * ‘ ’ • ’ * and anal fine: character- enian figure, the fourth figure of the syllo- 



" Ivrry. gniihT^; gny't re*,—gnil'ersber"ryt» «. 
gal'ler-iree^t, n. The gadrisc or the guelder-rose. gnt'- 
teiislree"+i gut'ter-id get; gat / terstree"t. 
gain, get, n. [Scot.] A small child; brat: applied con¬ 
temptuously. getit gent. 


?)l . gu-le'nn, ga-li'naor-le'nQ, n. Mineral . I. A metallic 
■*‘ u lead-gray cleavahlc lead sulfid 
(PbS), crystallizing in the isometric 
system, ga'leii-ltej. 

Almost all tbo lead which is employed 
in the art* is extracted from native lead 
sulphide, PbS, the mineral galena. 

Eliot and Storeh Inorganic Chem. 
ch. 23, | 429, p. 248. [1. B. A CO.] 

2 . A poison-antidote. Sec tiieri- 
aca. [L.j < Gr. gallnl, lead ore, 
lit. calm.J—false galena ( Min¬ 
eral.), sphalerite. 

—ga-len'ie, a. Of or pertain¬ 
ing to galena. ga-len'lc-alj.— gtt"Ieii-lPer*on», 
~ Yielding galena. 



Crystals of Galena 
(Galcnlte). 



Carlyle Past tkntl Present hk. ii, ch. 9, p. 83. [n.] with posterior opposite dorsal and anal fine: character- 
[F., < It. gala, festive attire; cp. gallant 1 , a.] istic of the southern hemisphere. Gn-laxd-as n. 

-wn/ln,ilnv". n. A holidsv observed with festlvltv - ^ — ■ ' n - 

and 

ga'la 2 

Gala#h iel*, 

eal _ . 

Sfalneto-. f combining forms.— ga-la^tn-era'sl-a, n . 

J fed. A morbid condition of milk.—gn-lne'tn-gng( tie. 

Jfed. l.o. Promotlve of the flow of milk. II. n. Any 
medicine promoting the secretion of milk, gn-lm^to** 
gngtuet. — gu.l"nel-np' / o*-te / ina, n. Pathol. Milk- 
abscess; broken breast.— gal^nd-lie'iiii-ti, n. Pathol. 

Sccretloa ot bloody milk, gnl^act-lue'iiii-ut; gn- 
lne"to-ha‘ / mi-a;.— gn-lac'ti-n, n . Med. An ab¬ 
normal condition of the mllk-scrretlon, either redundant 
or deficient.— gn 1 v aet-i-ilro'siH. 7«. l\ithol. Milky 
perspiration.—gn-luc'tin, n. Chem. 1, A gelatln-llke 
body similar to peptone, contained In milk, blood, etc. *2. 

An amorphous compound (CftllmOs) contained in seeds of 
leguminous plsnts.—gnl"nct-is'elic-sin, n. I\uhol. 

Suppression of the milk-secretion, gul^uet-os'chc- 
si*G.— gn-luc'to-ecle, th I’nthol. A tumor of the 
breast caused by obstruction of the milk-tubes. — (in- 
luc"t«-d**n / ilcon, n. A former genus of urtlenceous 
trees now referred to liroeitnum. The cow-tree ( G. 
utile) Is now Hroximum Galactodendron.— gu-1 ac"t i>- 


glsm, said to have been invented or discovered by Galen.— 
Galenic pharmacy, the preparation of medicines by 
- * fusf ’ - -’ ' 


_ - — -- light,cleft atone point i..._ . - _ _ _ 

two great branches, but really consisting of numberless Abraham dc Haau, who founded in 160-1 a Mennonite 
stare too small to be seen separately by the naked eye: Beet, the Arminian division of the Waterlanders. 
known aa the Milky lVoy. See illus. nnder nebula. ga-le^iio-bls'iiml-lle, ga-IPno-biz'mut-ait. n. Min- 

------- -- -***■—• eral. A metallic tin-wbite lead sulf-bismutite (PbBi,S 4 ), 

cither crystalline or massive. [< a alena + bismuth.] 


The Galaxy has been supposed to be not an actual but only 
an optical cluster, being the result of the distribution of 



den-siiii'c-cer, ». Same as lactometer. — gn- gal'im, gal'bn, n. [Trinidad.] The wood of a lofty West- 
Inr'tnld, a. Like milk; of a milky nature.— gn I "no- Indian tree ( Calophyllnm Cnlaba) of the gamboge family 


. .-g 

io / iun, n. Pathol. A breast-tumor caused by reteo- 


„ w gg*] _ 

-th6"cl-de* n. pi. Mam. The only family of dermopter- 
ous insectivores, having wing-like extensions of the 9kin 
between the fore and hind legs, and pectinated lower in¬ 
cisors; flying lemurs. [< Galeopitiiecus.] — ga"le-o- 
1 > 1 -I he'd <1, n.~ ga"le-o-pl*l 
le-o-)>l-tlic'i*ol«l, a. & n. 


-tlie'elue, o.-ga"* 


(t. g.) [< Gr. galeoe. sjieciee of shark, -\- rhin ?, shark.]— 

gai"le-o-rliln'lil, n.-ga' / le*«erliln / ol(l,fl.&n. 



mpleted the camera will record the presence of *»a ie-o<i'i-«a*, ge'ior gg*llg-t , 

at least 5a>,00i>,<xi0 suns, agalust the present reckoning of Arach. A family of solpugidean arachnids having the 

20 ,(x«>,ono. abdomen long and segmented, and pedipalpa simulating 

DemoeriUis and Pythagoras divined the truth, that tb« Galaxy legs; Weasel-spiders, 
is nothing more or Irs* than a vaat aavmblage of very distant —ffa-Ie'o-d 1 <],'a. n .— IJft-le'O-clolH, a. 

atars. J. N. Lockyeu Elements of Awfroa. ch. 1, p. 26. [a. ’89.] jjh')c»«>I< 1 , geMg-eid, (l. i. Like a weasel. 2. Of Or 
2* [g-] f-iEs, pi.] Any brilliaut circle or group; os, a pertaining to the Galeidte. 3. Of or pertaining to the 

galajLy or beauties or of gems. [< F. ga/ajcie y < L. Galeadidse.. [< Gr. galely weasel, -1- -oiu.] 

yidaAae % < Gr. galaxia *, < gala y milk.] Gu"le-om'i»il-<lu*, gc*[or gg^lg-enPi-di or -dc, n. fA. 

Conch. A family of eryclnacean bivalves having the 
in v , -i .. . , . 5 - v-.,.-—-y mantle reflected over the shell, subequal gills, and shell 

tionnf hillk - ten l-nr.| nni'c-U-r, /i. Same as £actom- woraV ^ “ rcostl1 “ od durab,li, >- l <L - with an internal cartilage In a irnSto pit 

ETEn —gaF'iie-tonli'n-giMC, n. [Hare.] One who jrsil'|»a*imin, gai'ba-nmn, n. [L.] A bitter and odor- ® , “ l l ^ [< Gr. gale?, weasel,o/nma y 

A&nu *« SJk » W]gyl'S-o-pi-thi'aW! or 

ss?, 1 ; a-" , ,*,r"n c ?,ra ns&fSA yc zvr" w -:‘i — 

n. Med. Kmaclatioo and debility from nursing children Gal-I»ii ll-cln , Lal-bift h-df or -bfl H-de, w. pi. Ormth. 

too long at the breast.— gfi-lnr ; 'tn-t>)n'iii-n, n. Po A Aeotronical family of lHcarion blrtls; jaenmare. 

thol. 1, Secretion of milk elsewhere than in the breasts. Gal'bu-lu, n. (t, g.) [L., dim. of galbina , aouie small 

2. Extravasation of milk Into the cellular tissue.—gn- bird, < qalbutt , yellow.] 
lac'lo-po-cl'ic. Med. 1. a. Milk-producing 11. n. — gal'Ini-Hd, n.~ gn I'hu-lnl tl, a. 

Adv medicine that promotes secretion of niljk. gn- GnF'bii-ll'njr, gal'blu-loi'nl or -bu-lf'nf*, 71 . pi. Ornith. A Gn "le-o-jn-mc'CHK, ge'[or gg jig-o-pi-iDrcus or 

r llVunml it yK^.-5alS;. P A»eyVra^ it- StraSarar^o^mri*^-^^ wl,h lhc 1,111 -thycna, n. Mam. 1 A genua typical °f (lalmjMhe- 

thol Milk-fever un-luc^to-ov-rc'iost — irn-lnc"- an « c° ,n Pr<*sed.— gnHbn-Iiiic, a. a ,isp. 2. [g-] An Inacctivore of this genus. [< Gr. gale?, 

to-iiy-ret'ie. ^'n.ln^-tar:rhe'll!* n. Kui,o? A "• , t' 1 - 1 : ] 1M - woaael, + mihu-m. ape.] 

redundant ur too jHTsistent flow of milk, ga-lnc^tor- ^ modihcatlon of the cone In which the scales are up- Gn/'le-o-rlilii'l-du*, gf**[or ggMle-o-rind-dt or -d8, 

rhii'a:.-gu-lnf^to^i*, n. A sweet, crystalline glucose wardly thickened or fleshy, as in the cypress and jumper. w j c / u The Galeidae. Gn'Oc-o-rlil'niiN, n. 

obtalued when milk-sugar Is treated with dilute [L., nut of cypreaa-trce.] .... . 

aefds.— gal"ne-to'Hi*, n. Med. The secretion or pro- gale 1 1, rt. & rf. To be angry; be angry with; storm at, 
ductlon of milk.— gn-)ac"!o-t]ior'ii-i>y v n. Med. * 

Treatment of disease 
treatment of nursing h 
their nurBos.— gii-lne'tu 
uct of the fermentation i.. _ 

as a remedy for consumption; knnilss. gnl'n-'/.ymeL We sailed early in the evening, with a brisk northerly breew*, 

— gal"ne-t li'rl-Uj «. pithol. Same as chylUKIA. which chopped round tothe south-east, and by eleven blew a gale. 

a-lae'llc, go-lac'tic, a. 1. Mtd. Pertaining to flow nr Isabella L. Ilian Unbeaten Tracks voLi, p. 404. Lo. p.p. ’81.] 

2. Meteor. Specifically, a wind having a velocity of 
to 70 miles an hoar. 3. Merriment; hilarious ex¬ 
citement; mingled mirth and noise. [Scot.; cp. Han. gal ... 

(said of storm), furious.] — mackerel gnle, a gale that gn-Ie'rn, gu-ll’ra, n. A weascl-llke car* * 
rlpplee the water; a gale favorable to maekerel-nshing by nivore, the talrs. [< L.galera, helmet.] 
movlngthe bait on the surface of the water.—tnngal In nt gnl'erii*, n. A north wind, 
g., a gale la which a vessel may carry her topgallaatsalls. gn-le'rimi, £ ga-ll’rum or *l8’rum t -rns or 
gale 2 , n. A branching shrub (Mi/rica Gale). See swtiet- gn-le'rus, ) -rue, n. [-ra or *ri, -ral or -rf, 
oale. [< AS. angel.] — gale I>eer, a drink made from Pj : \ Horn. A ntlq 1. A close-fitting cap of 
* ’ ‘ ‘ ' - skin or fur worn by rustles, hunters, gym- 

_ nasts, aad priests. 2. A wig or head-dress 

mal tarsal bones; galagos. [<Galacio. 1 GHl^ai-grl'- gale 2 , «. [Local, Eng.] 1. A payment, at stated intervals, worn by both men and women: often used —_ 

n(e, a. & n of rcnt * luterest. etc. 2. The right of a free miner to hold by profligates as a disguise. See oalka. Woman of An- 

-- — rifled plot of land, as in the forest of Dean. LL * < dbleg, helmet.] elent Home 

.ng.] lient-day. ga'let 1 . let,ft. fhe foussa. [<GT.gale$, wearlugaGa* 

mlner having a gale In the forest weasel.j lerum 

gablet 2 , n. Same as oallkt. 

gah*<t t ti.’ | ."Asong. 2. A speech; discourse. galr'wort*, gePwfirt', n. Any plant of the sweet- 

{fn'li^a, geMg-d or ggdc-Q, n. [-.u, -1 or -8, jA.\ [L.] 1. gale family (Myricacetr). 

A helmet or casque; something like or likened to a hel- Gnl-gn'll-dtc, gal-gifl'11-dt or -gfi'll d3, n. pi. Entom. 
met, as in a hombill, cassowary', or galliniilc. (1) En- A family of cryptocerate pagiopoaous bugs having a dc- 
tom. The outer terminal lobe of the maxilla. (2) Sot. pressed body and legs not natatorial. GnPgitdiis, n. 
A hollow, vaulted, helmet-like organ, as ' rT —" ’ 

the upper sepal of Aconitum, or the up¬ 
per lip of a bilabiate corolla. (3) A caul. 

2. Pathol. A headache affecting the 
whole head. 3. Surg. A head-band¬ 
age: a term used by Galen. 4. Horn. 

Arched. A helmet or casque, some¬ 
times one of skin or leather In distinc¬ 
tion from a metal helmet (cassis), 
ga'lo-alr, gO'l^-et or -£t, a. I . Covered 
with or wearing a helmet; having a galea, 
casque, nr helmet-like part or process. 

2. Helmet-shaped, jja'le-a"! e-I}. 

' * gu lesh', n. A calash, gal* 


gn-lae'llc, go-lac'tic, a. I. Mtd. Pertaining to flow nr 
secretion of milk; lactic. 2. Axtron. Pertaining to the 
Galaxy. [< Gr. galaktikoe , milky, < gala , mllkj 

Telescopic stars . . . are leant numerous in Ihe regions most 
distant from the galactic belt, and grow thicker a* we approach it. 

8. NEWCOMa I\>pular Astronomy pt. iv, ch. 1, p. 429. III. ’87.] 

— gnlnctic circle, the great circle passing centrally 
along the Milky Way, or formed hy the central parts of the 
Milky Way.—g, poles, the poles of the galactic circle. 
gH-lnge'+, n. A galosh. gH-legc't. oale [< AS angel 

G a -1 a £ "1 - n I' ii w, ga-laj’i-nai'nl orga-lo'gi-nl'n^, n. jA. bark or twigs of birch, spruce-twigsTsweet-galc, etc. Called 
Mam. A subfamily of Lcmuridse with very long proxi- also dieted rink In eastern Massachusetts, 
mal tarsal bones; galagos. [< Galaoo.1 GaT'a-gP* 
iue7.— gn-lng: , l life, gadagl-nl 


jjR-ln'tft" go-lc 7 gO or -la'go, n~ 1. A galaginlne lemur, aud pl r f, 

ssaaysnaw!^ a .naSL*"® 


lly of pyrnlldsn moths, related to Orambidse, but with 
maxillary j^alpl not trlaogular. Gn>le / ri-tt, n. (t. g.) 
Giil^le-r'i'i-dteL— ca-lc'ri-iil, a. & n— gnlV-rite, 
n. A galeritoid or eehlnoneold sca-urchiu.—GaP'e- 
ril'l-dfp, n. vl. Echin. The Echinemei- 
dee. GaP'e-TPrus, n. (t. g.) — gaP'e- 
ri'cld, /i.— gn l // e-rl / toid, a. 




tailed galsgo {G.cra**icau- 
dot a*) of Africa. 2. [G-] A 
genus typical of Galngininee. 

|F., of Afr. origin.] 

^H-laiPgrnl, ga-lap'gal, n. 

I. The aromatic stimulant 
rootstocks of various East* 

Indian herbs of the ginger 
family ( 7Angiberacetr)\ os]**- 
eially, several species of Al- 
pinta, as A. Galanga, A. 
officinarum, and A. racemo- 
*a, mid a sjK’cies of Kirmp- 
feria, K. Galanga. 2. A 
sedge. tfeeuAi.iNOALE. [ME. 

galingale , galange, < OF. A Galago {GalagoSenegal- 
gaUngal.gaiange, <\A.ga- ennU). Vu 

langa, < Ar. khalnnjan. < Chin. Kcrtiang»kiang, < __ 

Ko, In Cnnton, -f- Hang, mild, 4- kiang, ginger.] ga* gn-lrche 
lan'ga]; ga-lauge't; gnl'lingale"}; gal'j ii- 



(t. g.) [L. t small bird.] 

—gal'gii-ll < 1 , a. & n.-gaPgiidold, a. 
gn'll-iit, n. An ancient medical compound containing galls, 
gn'li-nge, g6’ll-8j, n. Tbc fee paid by a gaiec. 8ec oalkb. 
ga'li-nnt, n. A medicine: perhaps from Galen. 
Gu-ll'clairi, ga-lish'ian. I. a. Belonging or relating to 
Galicia, a kingdom, and afterward a province, in north¬ 
western Spain, now divided into the provinces of Co- 
mfla, Lngo, Orcnec, and I^nntevedra. II. n. 1. A 
native or naturalized inhabitant of Spanish Galicia; a 
Gnllcgan or Callego. 2. A Spanish dialect. 
Ga-ll'ulnii 2 . I.o. Belonging or relating to Galicia, a 
crownlaudof Austria, annexed on the partition of Poland 
in 1772. II. n. A native or inhabitant of Austrian 
Galicia. 


tr«lc"+. ’ ' Ga'le-L uSMy-ai or gg'lp-i, /*. jA. Ich. Ga i eBte Upper ^GcHe^U-rnsu, gal*i-« 

gal'a n*lln e, gaPon-tin, n. 1. Cookery. A cold prep- A suborder of sharks with entire pecto- s C p}ii(«>ofihc Mam. A subfamily orviverroid carnivores without ali 
aratuin of chicken, veal. etc., boned, seasoned, and rale. Including all except squatinids. Flower of a sphenoid canals; Galidiimr. Gal^l-HIr'l Ik, n. (t. g.) 
boiled, and served in its own jelly. 2+. A spiced sauce [Pi. of Galeus.] Monk’s-hood [< Gr. qalideus (dim. of gale?, weasel)-HMfr, morten.] 

for meats. [F., < LL. e/alatina, < L. gelatus; see gel- Ga-le Mini, ga-li'i-dl or -lfi'l-dfi, n. d. (Aconitum — "nl"l-<lle'llne, a. 

atin\] gnlVu-lliifet. Ph. A family of sharks, especially Aapellus). Ga-llcl"l-l'i»ie, ga-lid*i-ai'nt or -i'n£, n. pi. Mam. A 

Knl"a»t>n'iro, gjd’u-iHl'grj, n. [Sp.] A mantlet or shield those with nlctitant membrane and normal head, inclu- subfamily of viverrold carnivores with subplantigrade 
In military operations; a tortoise. gal"ll-pn / go+. ding topes and dogfishes. Gn/Je-uw, n. (t. g.) [< feet, retractile claws, and large upper tubercular molars. 

an ss out; ell; iu=feud, l Q = future; c = k; cliurelt; dh = the; go, aing, Ink; mo; Itiin; ach st aznre; F. boi’i, diioc. <,/rom; t, obsolete; %, xariant. 


dic’ti-ciPnf or -!'n8, n. pi. 





Galilean 


740 


galley 


C*a-]]<t'i-a or Gu-lIA'c-a, n. (t. g.) [< Gr. galidew f, 
yonng weasel, < gale?, weasel.]—gu-lla'I-lne, a. & «■ 
Gal // l-lc / aii 1 , gal’i-lt'an, a. Belonging or relating to 
Galilee, one of the Roman divisions of Palestine. 
GaPMe'an 9 , a. Of or belonging to Galileo, the Italian 
mathematician nnd phvsicist (1564-1G42).— Galilean 
telescope, a telescope with a concave eyepiece. 

The opera-glass consists generally of two Galilean telescopes, 
placed near together, to allow of distant virion by both eyes, 

B. SlLUXAN, JR. Physics « 498, p. 353. [an. A CO.] 
Gal^l-le'ftii, n. 1. A native or inhabitant of Galilee. 

2. A Jew who resisted paying tribute to Augustus; a 
Herodian. 3. A Christian: so called opprobriouely In 
ancient times by the Jews. Gn1"i-l«e / aii$. 

— tlie Gnlilenu, Jesus Christ, 
gal'l-lce, gal'i-lt, n. Arch. 1, A porch or chapel at 
the west end of some abbey churches, where corpses 
were deposited before burial, where the worthy dead 
were buried, where ecclesiastics might meet women on 
business, etc. Called also galilee-porch. 2. Sometimes, 
the western part of the nave. Compare nauthex. [OF., 
< L. Galilxa, Galilee, < JIcb. Gcdil, lit. circle.] 
gn'liiu, g£'lim, n. Same as oelf.rm. 
gRl"i-iun'tin*t, «. [F.] A medley of nonsense; a con¬ 
fused jumble. gnl"li-utn'tln*t. 
gi\l"l-ine'tn*\vootl", gal*i-mt'ta-wnd% n . [West In¬ 
dies.] The hard wood of a tree {Dipholis salicifolia) of 

2 US OALANGAL.. 2. 

j\ utn, jKricumai, ouu iuid ( Cyp€7TU8 lOligUS), of 

southern England, with aromatic tuberous roots; also, 
any species of the sedge genus (Cyperus). [See galan- 
oal.] gnl'l n-gu le^t. 

gnl"iou-«ee / » gal*ygn-jr, ft- [Turk.] A man-of-war‘a man. 
gal'i-ot, gal'i-gt, ft. Kaut. 1 . A email galley propelled 
by sails and oars, intended chiefly for pursuit. 2. A 
two-masted Dutch or Flemish merchant vessel. 

Philip Vanderdeckeo and hi* crew . . . are still beating about in 
their old galiot off the Cape of Storms. 

Nordhoff J/an-o/- JTar Life ch. 8, p. 155. [n. m. a co. ’83.] 

3. A bomb-ketch. [F., < LL. galeota , dim. of galea , 
gallev.l gal'c-ot(c+; gal'l-ole+; g*«l'lc-o!+; 
gal'll-ott. 

gnl'l-pot, gal'i-pet, n. [F.] The white turpentlnc-rcsln 
formed on the bark of pine-trees by evaporation of ex¬ 
uding sap. When refined it Is called white , yellow , or Bur¬ 
gundy pitch. Called also barms, gnl'li-poti* 
Ga'll-iiin, ge'li-um or gcj'li-um, n. Hot. I. An Im¬ 
mense genus of alender hispid herbs of the madder family 
{Rubiacese), popularly known as bedstraw, cleavers , and 
goose-grass. They are mostly annuals, with square stems, 
whorled leaves, and minute 4-parted usually white flowers. 
The roots of several species yield a red dye. 

2. [g-] A plant of this genus. [< L. gallon, < Gr. ga¬ 
llon (used m curdling milk), < gala, milk.] 
gall 1 , gGI, v. I. t. 1. To break or injure the skin or 
snrface of by rubbing; render sore by friction; abrade; 
excoriate; as, a heavy collar galls a liorse’a neck. 

No fetter but galled hi» wrist, No wrong that was not hi* own. 

Aldrich Death of Wendell Phillips pt. lii, at. 1. 
2. To fret into opposition, passion, or anger; chafe; ir¬ 
ritate; as, the people are galled hy oppression. 3. To 
harass, as by desultory warfare; weary; molest. 

I . . . shall draw a part of General Sullivan’# troop# to reinforce 
our right: leaving the rest ... to gall the flank end rear of the 
enemy. Washington in Sparks's Writings of Washington vol. 
Iv, pt. ii, p. 464. [H. G. A CO. ’34.] 

II. t. 1. To be Irritated; worry. 2. To indulge in gall¬ 
ing conduct or speech. gnult. 
gall 2 , vt. To treat with an infusion or decoction of galle; 
as, to gall silks. 

gall 1 , n. 1. An excrescence on plants, due to insects. 
It is moat frequently produced by a nymenopter (as a gall¬ 
fly) or dlpter (as a gall-mldgc), puncturing the surface or the 
bark or leaf and depositing lta egg in the cavity. The sub¬ 
sequent growth, constituting the gall, Js the effect either 
of some virus deposited with the egg, or of the irritation 
caused by the larva, which lives In the gall till its develop¬ 
ment into an insect. The galla of commerce are the product 
of a gall-fly ( Cynips) which lays its egga In the aoft twigs of 
an oak (Quercus infectoria or Lusitunica) of western Aala 
and southern Europe. They contain tannin, and arc used In 
making ink, dyeing, tanning, etc. 

The valley of Amadiyah . . . is . . . well wooded with oaks, pro¬ 
ducing io aboodanre the galls for which this district is celebrated. 

Lava Rn Nineveh and ita Remains ch. 6, p. 141. [o. F. P. ’52.] 
2. [Rare.] A deformity in a plant due to some parasitic 
fungus. 3. An excrescence 
mi a mammal or bird caneed 
by hots or acarids. [< F. 
galle , < L. galla , gallnut.] 
Compounds: —gull'* 
np^pk, 7i. The gull or oak- 
apple of the gall-oak ( Quer • 
cus itifectoria) ; gallnut.— g.« 
beetle, 7i. A beetle that pro¬ 
duces galls.—g.:tly, 7i. A 
gall-making inflect; specific¬ 
ally, a cynlpld hymcnoptcr.— 
g.sfungus, n. Bot. Any fun¬ 
gus of the order ChytHdia- 
cese that causes galls In plants; 
spec ifleally, one XSynchytrivm 
Vaccinii) that produces a dis¬ 
ease in cranberries and related 
plants.— g.tgnnt, ft. A gall- 
midge.—g.*in scot, n. An in- 
see t that causes galla hy punc¬ 
turing plants, as a gall-fly or 
gall-mldgc. g.sinnkerf.— 
g.douse, ft. A gall-making 

inanis) and Oak-galls. n< A lnlnute gall- 

making ceeldomyiid fly.-g.nnitc, n. A phytoptid mite: 
a rust-mite —u.,motli, ft. A gall-making moth, as a tlneld 
or tortrleid.— gnll'ntu", n. A gall- 
apple.—g.,on k. n. The oak ( Querent 
infectoria) on whieh arc produced the 
galls of commerce.—g.,o let lie* 
earib, n. Either of two herbs (JYe- 
nanthes serpentaria and Lactuca fior- 
idana) of the aster family (Composi¬ 
te).— ft.ovnsp. n. A gall-making A Gall-moth (Ge- 
Uymenopterous Insect, as a cynlpld. Ischia pinifolia). 
gallon. 1. An ahraemn or excoriation, aa hy the fric¬ 
tion and pressure of harness, saddle, etc., on n horse. 
2. [Local, Eng.] A blemish; defective part or place. 3. 
In stone-cutting, a hnllow resulting from change in the 




direction of the cutting. 4. A locality made barren by 
the wasting away or exhaustion of the soil. 5. [South¬ 
ern U. S.] Low-lying wet land, matted with vegetable 
fibers, spongy, ana sour; ns, a bay-gall. [< AS. gealla , 
gall (on a horse); cp. F. gale, itch, L. galla, gallnut.] 
pallet; gatilt—gal!'*bncked" a. Having the back 
rubbed sore; covered with palls. gnllcd / *)mokod // J. 
gjnll 3 , ft. 1 . Tbe viscid, bitter fluid secreted by the liver; 
bile. See bile. 2. Specifically, in water-color painting, 
a clarified preparation of ox-gall, mixed with the pig¬ 
ments to make them flow freely upon a greasy surface: 
much used Jn miniature-painting and for paper trans¬ 
parencies. 

Ox-pall ia . . . used to set or reader ineffaceable* pencil- aod 
crayon-drawings. ADELINE Art Diet. 

3. Any Intensely bitter feeling, as malignity, deep ha¬ 
tred, or malice; also, any hitter and trying experience: 
formerly used In the plural to signify feelings of envy. 

Rabelais is all fun at human weakness; Thersite# all gall at 
hntnan depravity. 

E. P. \\ hipfle Literature and Life lect. iv, p. 126. [T. A F. ’50.] 
4- The gall-bladder. 5. [Slang.] Cool impudence; as¬ 
surance; check. G. Glass-gall. Sec glass. [< AS. 
gealla; said to be connected with yellow .] 

Compounds, etc.:—gull'sbln duller, «. A membranoua 
aae for the temporary retention of bile, at the lower edge 
of the liver. See liver, g.ecyslt.—g.sduct, «. One of 
the membranous tubes by which bile Is conveyed cither 
from the liver or from the gall-hladder to the intestine, g.* 
g.saickiteHM, n. A form of remittent fever, 
complicated with jaundice, common in the Netherlands.— 
g.*Htonc, n. Med. A solid substance found In the gall¬ 
bladder, liver, or hepatic duets; billaiy calculus. 

Gnl'Ja, gal'a, «. 1. One of a partially civilized equato¬ 

rial African race, allied to the Abyseiniane in language 
and origin. 2. The language of the Galla*, of the Ethi¬ 
opian group of Hamitic languages. See Abyssinian. 
gnl-lnche'f» «. Same as oalosh. 

gal-lant', gal-lant', v. I. t. 1. To attend aa a gallant; 
accompany; attend to or wait upon as a gallant. 

Ladislaw gallants her abont sometimes. 

George Eliot Middlemarch vol. U, hk. v, ch. 50, p. 78. [ii. ’77.] 
2. To handle or nee modishly, as a fan. 3. [Rare.] To 
array gallantly or finely. 

II. i. To play the gallant or lover. 
gaFlanl 1 , gal'ant (xm), a. I. Possessing a brave or 
chivalrous spirit; daring; heroic; chivalrous; as, a gal- 
lant soldier; a gallant nature. 2. [Archaic.] Marked by 
ehowiness, ornamentation, or decorative effect; gay: said 
chiefly of attire. 

There are some gallant pictures, which he hung ap in hi# younger 
day#. Irvin o Wolfert’s Roost , Fr. Neighbor p. 196. [o. r. r. ’63.] 
[< OF. galant , prop. ppr. of gctler , rejoice, < gale , show, 
festivity. Perhaps of Germanic orig,; cp. Goth, gailjan , 
rejoice.] 

Synonyms: see hr a ve. 

— arnl'lnnt-nesH, ii. [Archaic.] 
jjal-lanL' 3 , gal-lant' (xm), a. Showing courtesy and po¬ 
lite deference, especially to women; courteous, 
ga l'I a ill 1 , gal'ant, ft. 1, A person of gay and dashing 
manners: usually applied to men* a man of fashion; beau. 

2. [Archaic.] A young man with bold, daring, undaunt¬ 
ed spirit. 

gal-la lit' 2 , gal-lant'or gal'ant, n. A man who pays court 
and attention to women: used both in a good and in a 
had sense. 

No, eignior, no; I’m not ooe of the gallants 
That pine for a fair lip, or eye, or cneek, 

Or that poetical treasure, a true heart. 

H. H. Milmxn Fazio act H, sc. 1. 
gal'lant-ly. gal'ont-li, adv. 1. With hemic or generous 
spirit; bravely; as, the soldiers stood their ground gal¬ 
lantly. 2 . [Archaic.] With fine or showy effect; gaily. 

And gallantly the white sails ewept On, on before the wind. 

Letitia E. Landon Legend of Teignmouth #t. 2. 

3. Like a gallant or suitor; politely, 
gul'lanl-ry, gal'ont-ri, n. [-ries, pi.] 1. Brave, he¬ 
roic, or magnanimous spirit or bearing; dashing cour¬ 
age; valor; lieroiam. 

To show with what desperate gallantry the Confederate* were 
led, it need only be said that six generals were killed on or near the 
parapets, six were wounded, and one captured. NlCOLAY AXD Hay 
Abraham Lincoln vol. x, ch. 1, p. 20. [c. CO. W.] 

2. Courtesy and deferential attention shown to some one 
regarded as weaker or in need of protection, especially 
a woman. 

Hi* assiduities Bhe ascribed partly to the habitual gallantry of » 
soldier, and partly, perhaps, to her own pretty face. 

Coofee Pathfinder ch. if, p. 216. [h. a H. 

3. Excessive attention paid to womcD without serioue 
purpose, or with evil Intent; intrigue. 4+. Showy ap¬ 
pearance; finery. 51. Collectively, gallants. [< F. ga- 
Janteiie, < galant; see gallant 1 , <lJ gal'lwnl-lM't. 

Synonyms: see courage; prowess. 
gal'iaiH-j'ssIiow", gal'ant-i-sho*, n. A shadow pan¬ 
tomime in miniature, the shadows being cast by figures 
cut from paper. Colled also Chinese shadows. [Cor. of 
gallantry •show.'] gal'aul*y*show"t; gal'lnii- 
ieo<sho\v"t. 

gal'lale, gal'et, ft. Chem. A salt of gallic ncid. 
j;al'la-l In, gal'a-tin, «. The heavy oil of coal-tar used 
in the Bcthell proccse for the preservation of timber. 
Called also dead-oil . ffttl'lo-fint. 
gnl'ln -turctj ft. The chalaza or tread of an egg. 

;jaII<!,/>/>. Galled. Phil. Soc. 

gnl'Ic-iiHS, gal'g-fls, n. A large galley, with 3 masts, 15 oars 
or more on each aide, and usually 20 guns: used formerly on 
the Mediterranean. 
l< OF. galleasse, 

< It. galeazza, < 
galea , o alley.] 

nl'e-ast; gal'- 

i-ast. 

Four gigantic gal¬ 
leasses. each carry¬ 
ing fifty guns. 

Smiles Men of In¬ 
vention ch. 1, p. 18. 

[H. ’85.] 

Gnl-le'gait, gal- 
lt'gan, ft. 1. A 
Galician. 2. The 
dialect Spanish . „ 
epoken by the Ga- A v endian Galleass of 1690. 
heians. [< Sp. gallego, < L. GaMsecus, Galician.] Gal- 
Ic'go*. 



sal'ie-In, gal'g-in, n. Chem. A coal-Ur dye (C, 0 lli«0 7 ) 
formed h> heating phthalic acid with pyrogalfol: imhkI 
to give fabrics mordanted with iron or alumina a blue 
shade. [< -gall- in pyrogallol- f- -ein in fhthalein.] 
gu Plu-on, gal'e-en, n. A large ship (15th to 17th ceat.). 
especially a Spanish or Mediterranean three-decker. 

The diplomatic coo test hetwreo the 
[Elizabeth and Philip II.] wa# like the 1 
which England was *ooc to see bet wee o 
the ponderous Spanish galleon and the 
light pinnace o( the buccaneers. 

Green Short Hist. Eng. People 
ch. 7, } 6, p. 412. In. ’89.] 

[< Sp. qaleon, ang. of v. j 
galea , < LL. galea, galley.] ^ | 

5;al'll-oiit. 

gnll'er, gSl'^r, ft. One who _ 

or that which galla. > 

gnl-le'ri-nnt, n. A galley- Hull of a Venetian Galleon 
*»ave. or Ship of War of the year 

gnl'Ier-led, gal'er-id, a. 1364. 

Furnished with galleries; arranged like a gallery. 
Cial"le-ri'l-4l:e, etc. Same as Galerhda:, etc. 
gnl'Ier-y, gal'er-i, n. [-ies, p/.] 1. An elevated floor 

within a church, theater, or other large building, to give 
more space or afford a place of observation, commonly 
projecting from the walls, sustained by pillars, sur¬ 
rounded by a balustrade, and furnished with seats; also, 
the people seated in such a place; as, thronged galleries; 
the gallery applauded. 

The word Is often used figuratively to mean the undls- 
crlinlnatlng part of an audience, In allusion to the usual oc¬ 
cupants of the upper galleries of a theater; as, a political 
speech Intended lor the gallery. 

2. A passageway open at one side, sometimes project¬ 
ing from the inner or onter walls of a building, and sup¬ 
ported by corbels or by pillars. It may be simply for or¬ 
nament, as occasionally in medieval churches, or serve 
as an ambalatory, veranda, or passageway. 3. A room 
long in proportion to ita width and serving to connect 
different rooms of a building: often adorned with pic¬ 
tures, statues, etc.; a corridor or hall. In old English 
houses such an apartment was used for dancing and 
other amusements. 

In my life’s lonely galleries never 
Will be sileoced thy lightest footfall. 

Owen Meredith Wanderer, Cordelia st. 5. 

4. A room or building used for the display of statues, 
paintings, etc.; a museum; hence, a collection of works 
of art; aa, the galleries of the Louvre and the Vatican. 

5. A triforinm or a passageway in the thickness of a M ail. 
G. An undergronnu passage. (1) J HI. Engln. A passage 
commnnicating with a mine or other part of a fortifica¬ 
tion. (2) Mining. A driftwav; heading. (3) Zool. A 
passage, burrow, or the like, bored or excavated by an 
animal. 7. Xaut. A balcony-like projection from the 
after part of a ship’s hull. 

The chain plate* broke, and the mast parted by the main-deck, 
and, falling aft, carried with it the mizzeo-maet and one of the 
quarter galleries. 

A. S. Maceenzie Paul Jones vol. ii, ch. 13, p. 69. [H. T8.] 
8. A railing around the top of a cabinet or other piece 
of furniture. Dt. A walk m a garden bordered or en¬ 
closed with trees or bushes. [ < OF. galerie , gallery, 
also mirth, < gale; see gallant 1 , a.] 

Phrases, etc.: —branch gallery, an auxiliary under¬ 
ground military gallery. — gnl'ler-yd'nr"nnce. n. A 
kind of furnace formerly used in Germany for reducing 
mercurial ores.— c. picture, a picture too large to be dis¬ 
played anywhere but in a gallery.—g. road, a road built 
along the side of a hill so as toproject like a gallery, 
gnl'lcas, gSl'les, a. [Rare.] Having no gall, 
gal'lel, gal'et, n. A small piece of stone struck from 
the block by a masou’s chiscf. [< F. galet. dim. of OF. 
gal, stone.] jgal'clt:; g;ar'relj. — jjal'icl, vt. To 
fiil the joints of (a wall) with bits of stone; garret.— 
jgnl'lel-ing:, ft. Building. Stone splinters in the 
joints of coarse masonry; garreting. gal'let-tl ng$. 
gnl'le-tylct, ft. Same as oallitile. 
gal'Iey, gnl'e, ft. I. Xaut. (1) A seagoing \essel pro¬ 
pelled partly or wholly by oars. In an¬ 
cient times this was the ordinary form of j 
vessel, and was sometimes provided with 
several tiers of oars one above the other. 

The rowing was commonly done byy 
mercenaries, later by slaves, # 

and afterward by convicts. 

See galley-slave, below. 

(2) A barge of state or pleas¬ 
ure. (3) A rowboat; 
ciRlly, in the Eng¬ 
lish navy, such a 
boat, larger than 
a gig, for the use 
of a captain on a 
man - of - war. (4) 

The cooking- 




AModern (lSOO-’25) Galley of the Med¬ 
iterranean. 

house or -room,'also the cook-stovc, on board ship. 

Near the foremast, on the main-deck, is the galley or cooking 
range. Nordhoff Jfan-o/- War Life ch. 3, p. 46. in. K. A co. ’83.] 
2. Print. A flat, oblong trav, commonly of brass, 
flanged on one or both sides and at one end, for holding 
composed type. [< F. galle, < LL. galea.] gnl'(e)yt; 
ffnl'lyt. 

Compounds: — gnl'ley*nrch' / t» ft. A covered en¬ 
closure for galleys lu port. g.*limi*e+.— g.dmlk. ft. 
[Prov. Eng.] A beam or bar In a chimney from which to 
hang pot-liooks.— g.sbird, n. A woodpecker.—g.«cnbi- 
liot. ft. Print. A cabinet to contain printere’ galleys.— 
g.s(livlHiont> n. JritA. A kind of scratch division, in 
which an accumulation of work on a prohlem takes a 
shape like that of a galley.—g,*fni-it+. ft. A state barge. 
g.stuMt; gnl'ly-toist"t. —g.shnltpeniiyt, n. An 
Italian silver coin illegally circulated in England in the 15th 
eentury: so named because it was brought, mostly from 
Genoa. In galleys. Called alsoi«nc.— g.dinii wet. n. A boat¬ 
house for galleys.— g.:iiinn. n. 1. One who rows in a 
galley. 2. One who has charge of a galley. JJ+. Formerly, 
in London, a merchant who landed goods from galleys.— 
ftiJiiowi, ft. [Xaut. Slang.] Idle report —g.ipreas. «. 
[Eng.] A proof-press.— g.«proof, ft. An impression taken 
from type on a galley.— g.spunr, n. An open boat for 
carrying passengers, messages, etc., between the shore and 
ships: used In England.—g.srnck. ft. Prtnt. A aeries of 
inclined supports forgalleya.—ir,*rest, ft. Print. 1. Two 
inclined brackets to hold a galley. 2. A ledge on acorn- 


eofa, arm, cjsk; at, fare, accord; element, £r = over , eight, e = neage; tin, machine, j = renew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, burn; aisle; 
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office.—g,**lice, n. The sliding bottom of a printers’ slice- a \ Gi or pertaining to the GaUinacex or Gallinx. 
galley.— g.*\vork, n. Pottery, especially of a coarse kind. GiU-U'na», gal-lai'nf or -H'di!!, n. pi. Omlth. An or* 
— sr.iworm, n. one of various mvriapods or mllllpeds. deror suborder of echizogna- 


heard-- J 


,_ . „_ .. A wild tale, such as Is 

heard on shipboard. 

gal'ley*vv<*»t", gal'g-west*, adv. [Slang.] To destruction 
or confusion; as, his coming knocked their plans galley* 
i vest. 

gnni'Riit'blc, gai'i-am'bic. I. a. Relating to or 
composed of galliambi. II, n. A galliambus. 
gnl'II-niiUbtis, gal'i-am'hoa, n. 7-bi, -bai or *bT. fd.\ 
[L.J Gt. P/m. A tetrameter catalectic composed or 

Ionics a minore (’•— ^->, with or without anaclasis: 

so called because used by the Galli, Phrygian priests of 
Oybele. Called also melroiacon. 
gni'llnrd, gal'yord, a. lArehalc.] Full of gaiety; dash¬ 
ing; Jaunty; spirited. gny'lnrdt. 


thou s bird8, especially those 
having holorhinal nasals, 
double-notched sternnm, 
scaled nostrils or feathered 
fossa?, and four toes with 
blunt ciaws, adapted for 
walking. It includes the com¬ 
mon hen, turkeys, guinea- 
fowl, grouse, partridges, and 
enrassows. [< L. gatlina, 
hen, < gall us, cock.] 

— ffal'llue, a. & n. 
gaI"]l-im'zo,gaUi-ne'zO or 


He was . . . full of talent and spirit, but galliard ia the ex- -ua'zO, tl. An American Till- 

treme, and prone to every kind of wild adventure. tlire of either Of the genera 

Irvi.no Crayon, Tour on the Prairie s cb. i, p. 20. fo. p. p. ’«!.] Catharte* and Calharieta. [ < Sp. galli- 

— gnl'I»nr«l-i*e+, ». Merriment. gnl'Hnrd-izet*— Ha*a, vulture, < L. nertnin- 

gn Mm rd-nesst, n Liveliness. ins to poultry, < gallus, cock.] 

gnl'liard 1 , n. {Archaic.] 1, A gay or brisk person. 2* o-aiciiin- am'ina on rumfl„ 
An old-fashioned dance of brisk movement; also, the mu- hVnJ?! and , ren ' 

sic for such a dance, gny'lnrdt, dermg sore, hence, irritating; harrowing; 

gnl'linrd 3 . n. [Eng.] A hard flinty rock used for road- a@ * ffdlhng bondage, 
metal. Called also calliard. 

Gal'lle 1 , gal'ic txm), a. Of or pertaining to ancient 
Gaul or modern France; as, the Gallic war; Gallic wit. 

And Gallic crows, as she grew weaker. 

Began to whet their beaks to pick her. 

J. Trumbull McFingal can. 1, et. 11. 

[< L. Gallicu*; see Gallic an.] Gnl'Uanf. 
gnl'lle 3 * gal'ic (xml, a. Chem. Of or derived from 
gallnnts. [< L. galla, gallnut.l 


As the British lino advanced alowly and in ex¬ 
act order, the guide* opened a galling tire. 

Cooper Spy ch. 7, p. 93. [j. a. m. *85.] 
There Is, perhaps, no kind of insolence so gall- 

ltd 1 UI thfit ’uhir'Vi urifiAc 4 V*rVm. _ 



Gallin se. 


ii allows 

3. To hurry along; proceed rapidly; as, to gallop over a 
subject. * 

To gallop through book after book ia to turn intellectual Gilpins. 

Geikir Entering on Life,Reading p. 243. [J. p. '89.] 
[< OF. galoper , for *tvaloper , < Old FI. walop, gallop, 
<wallen, boil, -f -op, perhaps = up.] gal'J ti j>f; gal'- 

gal'lop, n. 1. The most rapid method of progressive 
quadrupedal motion (sometimes erroneously called the 
run), in which the animal springs into the air from a fore 
foot and lands upon the diagonal hind foot. 

f -H a stride by the horse during a gallop be- 

with the landing of a hind foot upon the ground, as, 
or exampJe, the left hind foot, the right hind will nexi 
strike the ground and at a considerable distance forward: 
then follow In succession the left fore foot and the right 
fore foot, at a distance from each other somettmes equal to 
the height of the animal. The consecutive foundations of 
support (beginning the notation as above) are: (1) the left 
nlh^tj (2) both bind feet; (3) the right bind foot; (4) 
the right hind and the left fore feet; (5) the left fore foot; 
(6) both fore feet; (7) the right fore foot, from which the 
animal will spring Into the air. In this last phase (the only 
one of the gallop when the nnhnal Is entirely off the ground) 
the legs are flexed under the body. The first foot to 
strike the ground will be the bind foot diagonal to that 
from which the spring was effected. See movement far 
illustration of movements of the horse. 

The gallop . . . has In all agea been employed by artists to con¬ 
vey the impression of great speed, although, curiously enough, the 
phase in which the horse has been almost invariahly depicted is 
oae which la impracticable during uniform progressive motion, and 
to the " 


_ __ __ _ _ conveys no such impression to the careful "observer. Eadweard 

ing a* that which" *mes"fn'mTthe privileg^of a Head and spared Muy8RU>ge Science of Animal Locomotion p. 11. [H. i. gt. BRIT.] 
A dam foot of a wild^uo- 2. The act of riding, or a ride at a gallop; as, we had a 
" .. ' L " 3. Same as galop, 1. [< F. 

GALLOP, l’.] 

_ _>* see CANTEanrRY. 

-Knllir acid,'* white crytArtUne organic compound *'.tstlig ’Si c’owiwoTTOli l il£lk"tom l J^SS??»WM'1,’ T «pallopor 
(CjlIeOsi found widely distributed In the vegetable king- gal'li-nlp"per, gfll'i-nlp'er, n. [U S] A^iarge mosaulto* 1 88 ° ^ ^ °P* 2. Todance the gallopade. 
dom, as in the astringent principle of sumac, gallnuts, tea, g;iil'll-iiii]c, gal'i-niDl, n. A adllonline'b!Sl q °‘ S aI lo-pntle', n. 1. A sidewise gallop, or curveting 
•ml It J«i^^” 8Ua » 3 - hvdecomposing the tan- The common hlnck or^Florlda^alUm w Gailinula gale- rnotlon ’ as , of a horse - 2 - A bri ^ ^nce in double 

gal louts by fermentation. \>fth Iron salts R gives a ala) and the American purple klllnule(A«2SS» Sart/if. -- 

(ca) are the two species of the United States. The water- 
hen {Galhnula chlorvpufi) snd purple galllnule [l^rphyrio 

f orphyrio) are European species. 

>• T. renFIlmtfrt - J): « 


nln of gallnuts by fennentatlon. 'With Iron salts it gives _ 
dark eolor, and hence finds extensive use In the making of 
inks. It la also used lu medicine as an Astringent, 
jral'lle*, a. Chem. Of or derived from gallium, 
finl'l)-cmi, gal'I-can. I.«. Of or pertaining to Gaol nr 
E’rance, or the church in France, especially a party ip 
the early Roman Catholic Church there. “ i * " 

man .. 

to 


L< L- gallimtla, dim. of gallinaf see Galling.] 
— gn I'li-mi le*ern kc", n. The corn-crake. 


measure; also, the music of such a dance. 

Thamost listless girl who sterna to trail through her long daya 
almost without moving her limha, will . . . rush up and down a 
gallopade from ten till five. 

Trollope West Indies ch. 3, p. 49. [n. ’60.] 
[< F. galopade , <* OF. galoj/er; see oallop, t\] «al"- 

or that which gal- 
riding a galloper. 
for carrying a small 
■ a carriage. Called 

kitchen-boy; a 



frtltutlonal monarchy, of which the Pope le the rcsponsl- „ „ i rr\ i 
hie head, representing It In his own person In the Intervals ~ frnlllin 1 ¥1 


irtl"lI-vanf', gal'i-vant', C. K. I. (gal'i-vant, IT’.), rl. k , _ 

between the Vesslona’of the Eeumenlcfll Councli, hutsuh- [Colloq.l Tn gad about, es)>eeially with the opposite sex, loll ; > ' rd » galn-bgrd', n. A curlew, especially 
Ject to the decisions of such council, and holding extraor- 111 frivolous pleasure-seeking; as, gallivanting by dnv, [< &*«*** cnrlew, -f bibo.] 

dlnary but not ordinary jurisdiction over the dioceses of carousing by night. [Prob. var.of gallant, ??.] ical ; '- ZH!/« »» 

other bishops. u-vniit'i; Lral"lH.\Hiit'i: e:nl"ll-"n fi)i fl i l Rn ,/ , . nw ‘ + ’ rt : Te ,P ot ^ d,atb or \ tlle Wllowa. gnl'wc+. 

v Gall (can ism denotes that spirit of nationality, which, within KH I'l i -V ll (, gfll'l-vat, n. [E. IncT] A large swift two- K t° V C V ”r» <?»^all horse C° rl gl0allv 

Ui«- Chnrch of France, developed h peculiar net of customs, privi- masted boat, of nhout TO tons burden, often 8rmed With f * ^ 11 “ 1 ' ,r --- 

leges, maxims, and views, especially with respert to her relations awtvel-gune; used by Malay pirates 

s * MiO.Etunie. ^vol.u,p. rn. |r.*w.] K1 ,i.ii v 'o. roil | lf M|4 iv 'o.iTO, Entom. Feedingupon 

t»aril-ee, gal i-sl or galT-ce, adv. In French. [< L. the interior of galls, as the larva of a gall-maker 
Gallice, < Gallicux, Gallican ] oall 1 , n., -f- L. row, devour.] 

Caitl'll-eNiii, gal'i-sizm, n. A French form of ex- tfJil'Il-WHNp, gai'I-wesp, n. Ananguoidlizard(i>i;Vo- 
pression, or idiom, nsed In any other language; a French gtomt* occiduue) of Jumaica, greatly fearetl, though 
mofle of speech. Compare Briticism. harmless. [Appar. W. Ind 1 sral'Iv-wo.mi^ 


-f; BEnHY 1 , «.] 

il", 


Going at a gallop; 
! consumption. 
; a gallop, 
pertaining 
oall 1 , n., 
of mit-gall8. 
k crowberry 
gallon, curlew, 


. , ga _ t ... _ v ___ o _ 

of a breed cultivated at Galloway, Scotland, now'neariy 
or quite extinct) between 13 and 15 hands high, showing 
activity and endurance under the saddle. 



The knights and esqniree are well mounted on large bay horses, 
the common people on little galloicays. 

SlDNBY Lamer Roy’s Froissart bk. 1, ch. 14, p. 25. [a. ’79.] 
2. [G-] A breed of dark cattle indigenous to Galloway, 
Scotland. See plate of cattle. 

The pure Galloway la usually black; the eye la rather doll and 
sleepy; the ear is thick and very hairy; tha back ia straight; the 
head ii oovered with a aeini-epherical knoh, tufted with hair; the 
legs are short and strong. E. A. MeRHITT in House Ex. Doc . *05 

--- _ r ...- 'Stip. 63. [oov. PTO. orv. ’86.1 

h 0111 <l uantit y an d quality devised by Dr. Gall sn]'invY-glnss+, n. An armed soldier or servant of a chief 
of Treves. of ancient Ireland or some 


like the French 

Gal'U-cW;. 

Tha children of all those who passed to the country districts, gn I"lo-o\ n ual'o-SQl'd-nin n Chem A coni- other Gaelic country. BRl'- 

whatever their njace of birth, became French Canadians, their i»r mlnrtnoMnZils/C II v o v T *• iVi In-glaNst. 

“m” ^“tiMiaFOR^Canarfa bk. iv. ch. ii, p. 502. [n. a h . ’90.] a fi<lthehydrochlondof nitroeo-dimetl^yi^anihnlnan 1 ’’Void*slanS^KSlS-^from 

Gnl-lle'o-lir, gal-iic'o-U or -le, n. pi. Entom. 1 . A «Jc° hol ‘C ejjluUon. It dyes cotton, silk, or wool a violet the use of hemp ropes on the 

tribe of hymenopters equivalent to Cynipidse. 2. A coSor * Called also neicfaxt violet. [< oall>, n., -j- cr- gallows, 

group of dfpters equivalent to Cecidommdse. Kn ! J ffal lo\vs,gal , us,d. [Slang.] 

{ZHl-lfc'o-JouM, gal-lic'o-lus, a. Inhabiting galls u a i 1 , .; , ? a IS ’*’, 1511 ^ Acna Reckless; dashing; showy, 

gall-fly or gall-midge; of or pertaining to the GaUicolie f or } mita t , ”g *J«nch manners, fashions, etc. [< L. Gal- gal')u«+ 

[< L. gaUa, gallnnt, 4 - colo, dwell.] { ^ q al - l i) 4 . mania.] — gal'lows-nesK, n. 

gal'l 1-cii l"t urc, gal'i-cul'clmr or -tiflr, n. The fancy ,oll ’^ 1 ' m V ”• 1 * A » English and American liquid gal'low*, gal'oz (xtii), n. 
breeding of cocks. [< L. galh/*, cock, -f culture. 1 n iea ^e<)f various capacities. (1) The Winchester gal- [gal'lows or oal'lows- 

ui'iic.i an l'Id »/* \'nui Flnrrietl- and ,on or wine-gallon of 231 cable inches: the common stand- 

f umea, harassed and ard of the Unit(xl stateg (2) The linperia , galJon of 

Great Britain, of 277.274 cubic inches, defined as the vol¬ 
ume of ten pounds of water at 02° Fahr. (3) The beer- 
gallon of 282 cubic inches. 

N’ot I not why, that me were lever to sleep, 

Than tha best gallon wine that la in Cheap. 

Chaucer C. T., Manciple's Trologue 1. 24. 

An English dry measure of capacity of nbont one- 
‘ v ' See measure. 3t. A land-measure: 


gal'lleil, gal'id, pa. Xaut. 
confused. 


The whales gave . . . token that they were . . . ander tha in- 
floence ... of inert irresolution, which, when the fishermen per¬ 
ceive it, . . . they »ay he is gullied. 

H. Melville MobyDick ch. 87, p. 428. [h. ’51.] 
gnI'll-form",ga]'i-f5rm # , a. Resembling a cock; mill- 
imc<*ous; gallinc. [< L. galine, cock, -f -form.] 
gtir'II-gan'kliiH, gnl'l-gas'klnz, n. jd. I, Long loose 


hose worn in the 10th century; gregs; Venetians; gasklns. eighth of a bushel.' 

2. Loose breeches. supposed to be as much as would require a gallon of grain 

for sowing. [F.; cp. gill*, n.l i-nl'nn nt 
le 



He was frenenthy trooping like a colt at his mother’s heels. 


equipped in a pair of hla father’s cast-off galligaskins. 
Iryino Sketch*Rook, Rip Fan «- 

3. A sportsman's leather leggings. 


Irvino sketch*Rook, Rip Fan \\ v ini<ie p. 48. [o. p. p. ’61.] nsed for blowing. 


gnl-loon', 


He wears a bnge pair ... of galligaskins, . . . made of thick 
stiff leather, . . . so as tn fit tha leg exactly. 

Trollope Indies eh. 10, p. 149. [it. ’60.] 

[< OF. gargne*gue*, < It. Grechetco, Grecian, < Greco, 

< L. Grxcu*; see Greek.] Kti]")y*xitM'<‘oy iic*t; 
srnl"ly*ir»M'kl 11 st. 

KRl"l)-inn'tlnt, n. Same as o a i.ima ti as. _ 

un I "I i-urn 11 'fry t, n. A hash or hodgepodge; henec. a metl- {riil'loii, gnl'np, v. 

leyof any kind. BBl''Ie-mnl'lryti Bnl"ii-mnu'rrtiytt as. he galloped the 


gnl''li-nmii'l>eyt| gnU'lyrinnw'tryt. 

I'll ■», gal'in, n. Chem. A crystalline coal-tar color¬ 
ing-matter (C,«n 14 CM formed by reducing gallein. 

l"ll-iiR'er-4»*, gflri-ne'si-I or -ny'ce-f*, n. pi. Omlth. 
A division of birds, variously ranked and limited; Pasoree; 


. . . gal'oti nt. 

ral-lttn', n. I. A closely woven worsted lace, 
ling. 2, A dress-trimming made of cotton 
or silk embroidered, sometimes with a scalloped edge. 
3. A narrow metallic tape woven in silk, worsted, or 
cotton: used on uniforms, etc.; as, silver galloon. [< F. 
galon, < Sp. galon, court dress. < gala, = OF. gale ; see 
gallant 1 , fl.J «ji»-1ooit't.— gnl-loon'sgnl-lam", ft. 
A gallant wearing galloon: n term of contempt. 

— gnl-loone<l', a. Provided or ornamented with 
galloon. «jn-looned.'+. 

pil'Dp, v. I. t. To cause to move at a gallop; 
galloped the horse the whole way home. 


II • i. I. To go in a gallop, as a horse. See oallop, n. 
2. To ride a horse at a gallop. 

I sprang to the stirrup, and Joris and he: 

1 gallo)}cd, Dirck gulloitrd, we galloped all three. 

Browning flow they Brought the Good News at. 1. 


es, id.) 1. A framework 
of one or two posta with a 
cross-beam, need for the exe- 1 
cation of a criminal by hang¬ 
ing. 2. A stand of four j 
stont corn-stalks tied to- , 
gether at their tops and I 
spread apart at tiieir butte, y 
forming the core or center 
of a shock of corn. 3. A 
re8tforthetympanof a hand Two Irish Gallowglasses. 
printing-press when oiien. (From an original 16th- 
4. The main frame of a f, c n %"K n < VTh™4 , ta ,bc 
beam-engine; gallows- d c an L,brar y ) 
frame. 5. [North. Eng.] A frame propping the roof of 
a mine, consisting of two uprights and a cross-piece. 6. 
Gullows-bitts. 7. pi. [Colloq., U. S.] Suspenders for 
the trousers. *rul'liiN-e*4. 8. Any contrivance from 
or upon which things are hung. 9t. A criminal or gal¬ 
lows-bird. [< AS. galga. 1 gal'iveut. 

— gal'lows third", n. One who either lias been hanged 
or deserv es hanging; an ahnodoned criminal. 

He called them . . . gallou's*birds; which ingenious appclla- 
tlon . . . h&s since grown to be a cant-name given to all candidates 
for legal elevation. 

Irvino Knickerbocker hk. Iv, ch. 5. p. 231. [o. F. r. ’61.] 
— g.thitts, n. pi. Saul. A strong w’ooden frame formed 
like n gallows with two uprights and a cross-beam hollowed 
centrally on the upper side. A pair of these are fastened on 
the deck of a vessel to support spare inasts and yards, g.e 


«u — ont; oil; Iu — teud, = future; c = k; cliurcli; dli = the; go, sing, Ink; * 0 ; thin; zli = azure; F. boh, dune. <, from; t , obsolete; X, variant. 
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game 


ir.*top$.—-sr.tfnced, a. Looking like a oalvamc): a combining form.— g;n]-vnn"n-enim'tle, a, ga ni-liccr', ram-bfr' 

t* hfat O*' current ii " arc 

fwti fnrr.jl nru« r-U t MU ** Tim fMniu mmnnrtlcc iL Kasait-. 


hoisting-apparatus. 3 . The frame supporting the beam of 
a beam-engine. «|, Gallows-bltts.— g.sfce<*,«. Free from 
the danger of being hanged.— g,,locks, «. pi. [Collnn.] 
Long hanging locks of straight hair. — g.>pint, n. The 
beam of a gallows.— a. Heady for the gallows.— 

g.*st ringst, 7 i.pl. The ropes of a gallowa.— g,*trt*e, n. 
A gallows, gnl'lowst rec''t. 

Have they cut down the qattotrs-tree f 

WiUTTiEn Cobbler Keezar' a Vision at. 40. 
gnl'lovrs,gal'uz, atf». [Slang.] Very; as, hcisgalloivs 
mail. 

srnll'wome+. a. Full of gall; malignant, gnl'«oinet. 
fsal'ln* 1 , gal'ns, n. [L.] Ornith. A genus of Phasianl- 
tfapinclndine the common fowl. 

Gnl'hm-, n. [-li, -lal or -II, p/.] [L.] Horn. Myth. A eunuch 
priest of Cvbele. 

gral'ly, gal'i, vt. Naul. To frighten* as, to gaily a 
whale. Sec o allow’. [< AS. d*qdician, astomsh.j 
gnll'y 1 , gel'i, a. Like call; bitter, 
gnll'y*, a. Having galls or bare spots; as, a gaily lawn, 
garipworiii", n. Same as galley-worm. 
gn-loo', n. IF.] Same as galloon. 
gnJ"o-nier'+, n. A table-vessel. 

gn-looi', go-lfit', n. [Slang.] 1. [Eng.] A raw recruit. 2. 
[U. S.] An awkward or uncouth fellow: often used as a 
term of good-natured depreciation, gn.]-loot'll gcc- 
lont't. 

ga!'oj>, gal'tip or gg'lO' (xiii), n. [F.] 1. A lively 

dance in double measure, or the music for such a dance. 
*ra]"o-|>ade'|. 2+» A gallop, 
gn-lore', ga-lor', a. Very many* abundant: used al¬ 
ways after the noun; as, apples ana nuts galore. [< ]r. 
go leor; go, particle prefixed to adj. to form adv.; leor , 
enough.]* ge-lore't; gil-lorc't; go-lore't. 
gn-Iorc', n. [Rare.] Abundance. 

Of pretty girls there came galore. 

A\ iNTiiaoF Edicin Brothertoft pt. i, ch. 17, p. 54. [T. a f. ’62.] 
go-lore', adv. In abundance. 

ga-lowli', gQ-lesh', vl. To cover or edge with strong or 
water-proof material, as a shoe. [C.] 
ga-losli', ga-Iesb' (xiii), n. 1 . A wooden shoe or pat¬ 
ten fastened with latchcts: worn in the middle ages over 
the shoes. 2. [Eng.] Hence, any overshoe. 

Thirty million of people living east of the Mississippi forthwith 
left overcoats at homa, and put on galoshes in preparation for a 
thaw, which never came. 

CABNEOiE Triumphant Democracy ch. 18, p. 420. [a. ’86.] 

3. A legging or high gaiter. [< F. galoche , < LL. 
calopedia , < Gr. kmopodion, < kalon , wood (< kail), 
burn), -4- /jOus, foot.] gn-lnge't; gaMoNh^; 
ga*loclie'£; ga-loslic'J; go-losli'J. 
gnlpet, vi. To gape. 

gall 1 , gSlt. n. 1, Geol. Clay-beds between the Upper and 
Lower English Greensand. See ceology. 2. [Prov. 
Eng.] Firm and compact clay; brick-clay. [< Norvv. 
gold, hard earth.] gaiill}: goltj. 
gait 2 , n. [Prov. Eng.J A boar pig. 
gnl'tropt* ft. Her. Same as caltrop. 
gn"lu-phni', gg'llu-shQ', n. [F.l Shark’s skin made Into 
an ornamental leather; acphen-skln. 
gn-lun'clia, ga-lfifl'ea, n. [Illnd.] An extract with anti- 
spasmodic and diuretic properties, obtained from two East- 
Indlan plants (Tmomora cordlfolia and T. crisp a) of the 
moooseed family ( Menixpermacese). g ii -1 n'chaf. 
gnl-van'lc, gal-van'ic, a. 1. Of or pertaining or rela¬ 
ting to galvanism, or electricity produced by chemical 
action; voltaic. 

The terra Galvanic fluid is jostly applied to animal electricity, 
which Galvani was the first to discover. 

B. Silliman, Jr. Physics *1 684, p. 571. [an. A Co.] 
2. Resembling the movements of a limb of a dead ani¬ 
mal subjected to an electric current; spasmodic; unreal 
as, a galvanic movement. 


- .M ..J by an electric current cm- _ _ 

ployed In cauterization.— gu|.voti"o-cou"tcr-i- 7 .n'- — ga»ii-he 7 *r'inc*i''rVn^ Vmackerei-raff 

from aQ^etch^cop^lor’rhicplmej'alVo.a^pJctureplanted rt-anl'bcl^gamMjet^lr^^ftBnd 
from such a plate - en I" vn-ii og'l y-ph y, n. The art or 

process of making galvanoglyphs. See olypiioobaphy.— P l P^r of the genus Totanus. 
gnl-vnn"o-gIypli'ie. a.—anl-vuu'o-grnnh, n. A spt*cificaily,tIieEnropcanred- 

S rloting-surface resembling an engraved copperplate, pro- 
need bv an electrotype process from a drawing made with 
viscid luk on a silvered plate; also, an impression taken from 
such b plate.— gn I" v n -nog'rn-pliy, n .— gnl-vim"- 


„ -, vt. To gaff (mackerel) when they 

are swimming in a school beside a vessel. 


o-grnpii'ic, a. — gnl"vn-nol'o-gy’ 


- gnl. 
The 


shank (T. calidrls). [< F. 
qavibette , dim. of OF. gambe , 
Jeg; see gamb.] ^ain'hu 
- ■■ - snipe";, 

science gmushier, gain'blr, n. [Malay.] 


vnii"o-mng-nct'ie, a. Same as eleotromaoxetIc.— iz-nvu'lii■ 
gnUvnn"o-plfts'tic, a. Of or pertaining to galvano- gtitii'hiHt eam'hlst 
plasty.—gnj-y nil "o-pin N't Iq lie, 1. A work of art ,7 One wtonliVa 

produced by elect rocoating with bronze or copper a plaster the gamba P 3 

model and removing the core. •> *-— /A lIie K™ 1 ” 8 . 

elassw'are ' 

Elec. The 


removing the core. 2. A process for decorating n-amMil t ’ram' 
hy galvanoplasty.-gnl-vnn"o-i>lnN'ty. 
reproduction of the forms of objects by electro- „ U .A* _ D ° 1 K 
deposition; eleetrotypy. gnI-vnn"o-pJnN'tI C Nt.—gnJ- 
vnii''o-punc'tnre, n. Same as ELECTBOPUNCTUKATtox. 

— gnl-vun'o-Nrope. n. An instrument for detecting an 

. - * a ^ 0W 4-«*~ -— - --- 


lowing its direction, differing from 
tiy- 


electric current ani_ .... .... . 

a galvanometer in being only qualitative.— enl-vnn"o- 
Ncop'ic, a. Of, pertaining to, nr detected by & galvano- 
seopej also, constituting a gnlvanoscope. — gnrvnuo* 
Neopie 1‘cog, the hind lege of a recently killed frog, used 
as an electroscope or galvanoscope.— gul-vnii"o*tlicr- 
inoin'e-tci*, n. An Instrument for measuring the heat 
generated by an electrle current, or for measuring the cur¬ 
rent by the heat it generates.— gnJ"vn-noi'o-iiiiN, ?i. 
Same as electkotonus. — gnl"vn • not'ro •• iiism, n. 
Hot The movements Induced In growing plant-organa by the 


bit, 

opening in chess in 
which a pawn or piece ie sacrificed 
or risked to obtain an attacking 
position. 

When the proffered pawn or piece 
is captured, the gambit is accepted; 
If otherwise, it is declined. When 
the second player offers the first 



sacrifice or one In return it is a Man-at-arms Wearing 
counter*gninbit, and usually a Qwllted Gambeson. 
when the queen’s pawn Is involved ( End of Mth century'.) 
a rentei^g. Other gambits sre Aamed O) from a prin- 
«S«i P i eee ,nv 1 nl ^ etl ; “s, king’N g, (in which the king’s 
, flrst) *. Hing’n bishop ’n g, (In which 

PBaaaKc of electric current«TlVrouKhTfrernT~'Th’e'curv 8 ture the queen’s nawi?Urao\-edflm!ro d dt!l"n’ihe M 
Is usually towsrd the positive electrode.-enl-vnu»o- queen’s blsfiop’s pawn Is oller,-"".; ("‘ fromThe nlver In 

whmn AHtrlnntfk/4 ^A tv_• * 1 * ' . ^ 


f rmxSio n - - v CF HULTTU f; ITUftl lUe DlSVer !>V 

C ’ a ' / . , whom originated or developed; as, Allgnier g., (’ocli- 

gal vn-iioin'e-ler, gal'va-nom'g-tcr, n. Elec. An ap- rune g„ Evans g., .llnzlo g., Roy Lopez g., 
paratus for measuring current-strength or potential dif- SMcimiz g.| or (3) from tbe country where invented and 
icrence, usually having a magnetic needle freelv 8 U 8 - ehieiiv nraptiaAH- »* i»««s-»* «■ ™ 

j>ended within a wire coil, so that an electric current in 
the latter cauecs a deflection of the magnet increasing 
with the strength of the enrrent. [< oalvano- -f- Gr. 
metron , measure.] 


dle,~n.pcriodie g., a non-oselllating or dead-beat gal¬ 
vanometer.—dumped or denddirtit g., one in which 
the needle assumes its deflection without oscillation.— de- 
tectnr g., one of low resistance, for testing electrical 
wires. — different in 1 g., one having two colls so w’ound 
as to tend to deflect lie needle equally but In opposite direc¬ 
tions: for measuring the comparative strength of currents.— 
g.thliu iii, n. A shunt circuit placed around aacnsitlve gal¬ 
vanometer to protect it from a strong current, or to dimin¬ 
ish Its sensitiveness.— mirror g., rejecting g„ one 
In w*hlch the magnet’s movements Bre shown by the 
movements on a graduated scale of a ray reflected from a 


--- ray 

mirror borne by it. — Nine g„, one bavtng a vertical coll gniti'lilc 1 
that can be turned about a vertical axis ao aa to follow the gnni'iile" 


chiefly practised; as, Hiinisli g., Scotch g. 

*- In the game of halma. the first pan of tbe game, 
which consists in getting all the men outside the squares 
originally occupied. [ F., < It. gambetto, < qamba , leg; 

8 Ce GAMBADE.] 

am'h], gan^lfld. Gamble, etc. Phil. Sot. 

nin'ltle, gam'bl, r. [gam'bled; oam'blinq.] I. t. 
To lose, squander, or dispose of by gaming: followed bv 
a>vay; as, to gar/ible aivay a fortune. 

11 . i. To play a gnrnc, especially a game of chance, for 
stakes; risk money or other possession on an event, 
chance, or contingency; pretend to buy or sell, deluding 
upon chance variations in prices for gain; as. to gamble 
for drinks; to gamble in wheat. [Prop, gamle , freq. of 
ME. gamenen , < AS. gatnenian ,* see game, r.j 
— ginn'bl i ugxhell", ft. A resort for gambling. 

Fora govemraant «upport<‘d hy the profit* of a gambling-hell 
» ► what EngLUhnmn can feel sympathy I 
West In " 


TaoLLOPE treat Indies ch. 10, p. 125. [t. ’60.] 
[ColloqJ A gambling venture or transaction. 

Sf^cMe^t^ especially, 

to the alne of the angle between the magnetic meridlao ODe makes gambling bis business. 


angle between the magnetic meridian 
and the final position of the coil.— tint gent g. t one 
with a deflecting coll around a short needle sup¬ 
ported at the center. The strength of the current 
is proportionate to the tangent of the needle’s an¬ 
gle of deflection. 

—Kft]-van"o-nict'rIc,a. Pertaining to, 
measured by, or using a galvanometer, gal- 
vnii"©-iuc*l'rle-al$. 

;nl"va-noiu'c*lry, gal'va-nem'g- 
tri, n. The science, art, or process of 
measuring electric curreuts; rheome- 
trv. 


Darwio]« poetry . . 


. ... , . move rapidly. 

has no divine aool: it has not even a heart o-n l'vpr.l v+ r\ 

it Vtn vpfv lifn ia flft 1 IVYn if* oml APtifielul ^ i s _ ■ * ' 


of horanoity beating in it. Its very life is galranic and artificial. 1 ’ fJnllowJ 

CRAIK Eng.Lit.andlxing.'Darufn in vol. ii.p.66. [0. a.ACO/61.] |a„V, gam”k fa™ 


[< Galvani , of Bologna, diacoverer of galvanism 
(ITST-’aS).] gal-vau'Ie-ft];. 

— gnlvnnle pile, a pile of disks of two metals, one 
more oxldizable than the other, placed alternately, and hav¬ 
ing between them paper moistened with aelda: used by 
Volta In his electrle experiments. 
gal'va-nlKin, gal'va-nlzm, n. 1 . Current electricity, 
especifllly that arising from chemical action, aa distin- 
gaished from that generated by hentor induction: a term 
no longer in scientific use. 

There»re several manifestations of electrical energy, . . . known 
m frictional or static electricity, current or voltaic electricity, com¬ 
monly termed Galvanism, and induced electricity, or Fara<lism. 

11. A. Stabr in Electricity in " ~ . 

Body p. 262. [s. ’90.] 

2. The branch of electric _Bl _ 

currents. 3. Med. The application of a continuoua 
electric current from voltaic cells, as distinguished from 


Aa in every Spanish American conntrv. the natives are inveterate 
gamblers. A. L). Richardson Beyond the Mississippi ch. 21 n 
251. [9L. A CO. *67.] F 

gam-bojfo', gam-hoj' or gnm-buj' (xiii), n. A brown¬ 
ish gum resin obtained from n species of Garciuia in 
Siam, Cochin-China, and Ceylon. It occurs in commerce 
in sticks or rolls, and when powdered Is used as a yellow' pig¬ 
ment. Medicinally it is a drastic cathartic. Siam gamboge 
la produced by G. //anbury, Ceylon gamljoge by G. Mo¬ 
relia. G. pictorla yields gamboge and ao oil. 

t < Camboja , Cambodia, in Farther India,] 
extroet of gainbo 
of gamboge and alumina. 

-gain-bn^l-an, gani-bo'jrlc, a. 
c. electric coils n, gam'beizd, a. Quilted or padded, as a 

o. magnetic needle; ir, gambeson; especially, quilted in folds so as to be stiffer 

[gammed; qam'ming.] wire* carrying elec- in one direction than in another: said of leather or fab- 



gnl'vcr» gal'vgr, vl. [Prov. Eng.] 


adv. Nimbly; quickly. 


To Tangent Galva¬ 
nometer. 


. sruiii- 

a pigment consisting 


iVaut. I. t. To make a call upon; ex- trie current. r lcs. [< OF. gambome, < garnbah , also gambeson. < 

change visits or other courtesies with: said especiallv of LL. gambexbn-), < OI1G. ivamba , belly.]— gam-boP'?***. 
calla or visits exchanged by officers and sailors of fishing- rie', n. [F.] Gamlmlsed work. 

or whaling-vessels. gnm'bo], gnm'bpl, ri. [-boled or -bolled; -bol-ino 

On Sept. 20 we met tha hark Atlantic of New Bedford and ? r '® OL -LrNG.] To skip Sportively about, ag childreu Of 
'gammed' her. J. H. B. Robinson in The Sun [Naw York] May lambs; frisk and leap in play; caper; frolic. 

I , ’92, p. 1 , col. 2 . Synonyms: see ebisk. 

II. i. 1, To congregate in a school, as wholes; collect ffn^'bol, n. A skipping about in sport; playful leap- 

and swim together. 2. To visit or call; exchange cour- l n ^ 1 or [< F. gambade, < It. gamoata, < gam- 

tesies: aaid of fishing-vessels or tbeir crews. TVar. of bd,leff, < LL. gamba, leg; see gamb.] 

JA>f ® L Synonyms: see frolic. 

iduced electricity, or Fara<iism. m’ n 1 A herd of whales 2 An CXcbanffO of visits 1,1 /t 0,,C J' V ' & n .\ S* ,81C 38 OAMMON*. 

Daily Life, Relation to Human **between whaUn^YMacla andthei’r frews g tfani'brel, gam'brel, rt. -bueled or -buelled; 

tJ T V , v : \ t , . -bkel'inq or -buel'ling.] 1 . To hang up by means of 

science that treats of such 7t n l7 d Jirt en f m any a gambrel. 2. To give a crook or curb to, as a roof; 

-- * sort of decent weather! She has a Gam,’ a thing so utterly un- mnL-P with n dmibio rsitnh ’ 

known to all other ships that they never heard of tne name even. i & " i rJ! k' i®*,’ w x. , , 

H. SLelville Moby-Dick ch. 63, p. 2C7. [h. ’63.] S® ni .r * A" e boc K of a borse or other animal. 


»nL? Odlvamsmo, < Gal - gn'mnigrn**", gfl'mo-grgs*, n. A grass (Trip sac mn dao 

vam, professor of anatomy at Bologna.] tj/loide*) with very large culms from 4 to 7 feet high: used for 

— sral'va-nlNt, «. One proficient in galvanism. fodder in tbe southern United States. Called also semme. 

gal'va-nlzc, (gal'va-nalz, vt. [-nized; -nFzino.] 1. gn-mnNh'eNt, ft. pi. Leggings or high boots; short spatter- 
gal'va-ill«c t ) To treat with a continuous electric cur- dashes worn by horsemen, especially In Scotland, ga¬ 
mut, as from a galvanic battery; specifically, to use vol- _ nincli'c»tt gra-inn»h't*Nt. 


tnic electricity forregtoring the con 8 Ciou 8 nes 8 , or exciting Gn-Jnas'l-diCt ga-mas'i-df or -tld, n. pi. 

Hip mncmlss a/>ii„. r.t ^ --- ° fftmilv nf mpfnstitrmntmiB nrtirinnna w'ltl 


2. A gtlck crooked somewhat like a horse's hind leg, 
used to hang up an animal's carcass while dn>siug 
it. 3. A gambrel roof. [< OF. gambe; see gamb.] 
cam'brel*; <]iaiii'brcl+; gaiu'brllt. 

— g ii mil re 1 rnnf. a roof having Its slope broken hy an 
obtuse angle; double-nltched roof; curb roof. 

Arach. A jjam-brooii',gBin-brun', n. I. A light twilled cloth 
the muscular'action of as'a corpse~ '"“ v ‘ b family of metastigmatone acaridans with cheliceratc of worsted and linen, used for trousers. 2. A twilled 

You may galvanize the nerve of » cornse till the action of « mandiblce and filiform palpi; heetle-mitcsor spidcr-mites. linen lining-material. [< Gombroon. Per. seaport.] 
limb startle* the sp^tator'with'tdic > a^pcarance of life. ° f & Oaill'a-M.*, ft. (t. g.) gn in'dc-hoo, ganVd S -brf. ft. [Afl*.] A filliall trS /Cell]* 

Robertson Ncrmons third eerier, eer. ix, p. 613. [li. ’70.] -glllll'a*sl(l, O. <fc ft.— gn Ili a -SO 1 (1, a. flJtiFl * ) ’ ° f Sol,th 

2 . Hence, tolmbnc with fictitious life or animation; as, sa-mass', sa-mas', n. Same as camass. irxlnl' aim ?• 1 ?o a v?o- V a'mVn o' l t To lose or 

to aolrmdze a forgotten Issue. ’ satnb, gnmh, n. A leg; shank; in heraldry, the entire „imW P ’ 1 '' ' To losc or 

J! ie «‘ [the Jehuits*] organiwition, thrir blind obedience, their real fore leg of B bCRSt, especially of a lion. [< OF. gambe, - - • - —' ^ -• 

ability, their fanatical real galvanized the pulpit, the school, the F .jambe, < LL. gamba , leg, hoof; cp. L. camvr , crooked, 

The 

Dlate.-BaivenS 1 ?'^ iron g e"^ 7,1 “i l< 

' x ' >rnperly gnni^hn^, n. ’[It-1 Mu*. 1. A viol dB gamba. an early 
immersiori In a moTtei 5£{hi? thMmeur^imut'S Siff ?dS5^Wel' W,,h 8 ' X B,rlnRS - tt * A ° 0r8a "' 8,0P 


\anie process snd then Immersed In a zinc-bath; iinprnfH‘rly gnm^hn^ 
, unIver8ttll y applied to Iron coated with zinc by form of I 
Ttiorf 8 ° D ° a mo teH bath of that metal, without galvani- with a vl 

-Sal''va-nl : z.a'tlon, n. 1 . The process of eov- Sa/i'I-ba'do’ [ 
mg with a metamc coating by a gafvanic process; ^ Ront-like lcftth 
ectropiatlng. 2 . Tlieactof treating with or the state feet and servin« 
of beinjj physically affected by a voltaic current, trsi 1}f 0l i r L h fTlt \ 

va - nl - Mu'llotii.— ftjul' va - nl"z<ir, « , al'va- nourian. 
nl^Ncr ft + ^ M ^ U1 va gain'lnisgooNc", 


gal vano- 


gnm-bGd', -be'do, n. I. A legging to pro¬ 
tect from mud; a spatterdash. 2 . pi. 
leathers attached to a saddle, protecting the 
feet and serving as stirrups. 3. A curveting, prank, or 
'ajnba, leg, < LL. gamba, leg; socoamb.] 
_ .- . gain'bQ-gfia', n. A spur-wlnged goose 

Derived from the proper name Galvani (see gn nPhaA ocktf n^^A k!ud of rlding-gown. 


11.2. 1. To gamble with cards, dice, or the like; play 

a game for money or other wager. 

As the plague takes eway life, doth gaming goods. Burton 
Aunt. JMafteAo/y pt. i, § 2. mem. 3, Bubs. 13, p. 181. [j. w. m. ’57.] 

2+. To engage in any sport or diversion; play. 3 + . To 
rejoice; be glad: in Ola English frequently ‘impersonal 
with dative. [< AS. gametrian, < gamen , sport.] 
"nine 1 , a. 1. Of or pertaining to game. 0) Suitable 


for hunting; as, a game animal. (2) Composed of the 
flesh of such animals; as, a game pie; a game dinner. 
2. Having the pluck or unyielding spirit of a game¬ 
cock; ready to begin or to continue a fight or struggle; 
unflinching; courageous; as, to be < 7 flftw> 7 somctimcs used 
in a sense approaching the adverbial. 

Hale mounted the scaffold saying only that he wished he had an¬ 
other life to give to his country. . . . Andr£ called opoo the hy* 


sofa, firm, ask, at, fare, accord; clement, gr = over, eight, § = usage; tin, machine, j ?= renew; obey, no; net, nor, at$m; full, rule; but, bum; aisle; 













time 


743 


gangliac 


f-rve that he met his fate like ahraveman. -that, gn'llllllg, ge'ming, n. 
nr criminal woold have said, he ’died game.* stakes; gambling. 

and Gay Vn ited States vol. iv, ch. 1, p. 97. [s. ’8t.l , hftye ^^ „ it 


[< LL. gamma vt; gamma (< Or. gamma), third letter 
of the Greek alphabet; vt, syllable ueed for first note in 
. have always, so far as it was in my power, endeavonrad to dis- singing (no \V Called f/d), < L. tit, that.] Ill'll! 11 tt; 

coaratre ga ming in the camp. WASHINGTON io Spa rks’a It ritinas gBIIl * It t T* , # 

of Washington , Feb. 2, me vol. ii, pt. i, p. 132. [li. a. * co. *34.] ga'iti ge'mi, a. 1. Having the flavor of game^ espe- 



etAJid» r> to observe that he met hie fate like a hrave man. - uuw, ga'innig, ge ping, it. The act of playing games for 
a a more vulyar criminal v 
Bryant and Gay L r »i 

3. [Slang.] Ready; willing; followed by for or an in¬ 
finitive; as, game to go; game for a ran. 
unme 2 , g&n, o. [Slang.) 
game, n 
be won . 
combined; 
the m< 

Inoes; wur^u»i* - •**■*” . -. „ onu COIl^UIIUm Ul lUC Wiucrv aiuuomi, UU u,.«w . e>— irnu 1 * 71. L 

2. ;V. Specifically, athletic contests, especially those nd M a numeral representing 3. 2. Mas. Same aa gansj, «. The mouth' 

hela at stated times; as, the ancient Roman games; the gamut 3. A common European noctuld gnn'ntn, gan'am, n. [Abyssinia.] Same as asiikoko. 

spring gam** at a college; the Caledonian gaum. * '—•-—' * " * ’ ‘-' * -" ^ / - u ” 11 r ' 

The Greek games were peaceful contests of str * v 
fleetoe**; theRomao games were the hloody strife or t 

Lucy Crane Formation of Taste iect. y, p. 151. [—-csplt™. __ ___ , r _, __ _ 

3. Any exercise for diversion or amusement; a play; ot her"ceele 8 l^bcal*ve 8 tnients; in the plural, a cross formed _L gaiicli 1 , n. The act or process of impaling upon 

as, children’s games. of four auch figures, gnm-mn'ti-oni. See illus. under hooka or stakes, ganneli*. 

And with hearts warmer grown M your head* grow more cool, fylfot. j { rh*nsf a gaucli 2 , gSoch, vl. [Scot.] To snatch or snap at anything. 

I’lay over the old game of going to school. C*am-innr'i-clrc, gam-marledi or ^ gniisclitt gnnncht.—gnncli 3 , n. A snanorsnatch wlih 

wurrriEa Quaker Alumni at. t. family of gammaridean amphipods, especially those ha\- open jaws; a bite or bitten wound, gn u uclii, 

4 The number of points that must be scored to win a [ n g perfect maxilllpeds, the posterior caudal segments ^nMer, gan der, vi. [Colloq.] To walk slowly or aim- 
match; sometimes, as in tennis, the final point that wine distinct, and the seventh laminar. [< Gammahus.] lesaly; meander; waoder. . fnr nnnm '\ 

Se ramelas 100 a the game. 5. A point. In certain iJaiii'^iia-rl'iiU.-»e»m'nia-rld, «.- G a m''n.n. gan'ilor, n. A male goose. AS^J^forflwnrj.] 

rr»nS^r rftrri« added to the score of that player whose rid'e-n, n. pi. Crust. A tribe or auhtribe of amphipods. Compounds: —gnn'derigrn**''+, n. A plant. aup- 

caSa connt up the highest C * --- " i-£ A*- ^™ « ft.livrt?vPlo«ed nlcon. six Dairsof pleopods (the sixth posed to ho Orchis inascuta.- g..*|in rty, n. [blang.] A 

pursued, particularly with the ( 

defeating others; a struggle or c 0 .... .... 

ect; as, to see throngh one's gams; the game of politics. The Q amrna ridea.— gn in'inn -rniil, a. Of or pertaining 
7. Success in any match, contested sport, or straggle; t0 tbe Gammarijtse. 
as, the game is yours. 


posed to ho Orchis inascula.— g.*tinrty, ... „--- 

convlvial party at which men only are present.—g.»pnil, 
n. [Southwestern U. S.] A cruel rustic sport consisting In 
the attempt to seize and tear off the head of a gander while 
riding at full speed past the place where the bird Is suspended 
or pinned to the ground, g.stiulliiig*. 
n *-- ■*-'— ~dn-dur’va, n. JIhid.jfyth. Apurelymyth- 


..^ 

commits the fewest faalu. O. D. \onoe Three Centuries of (gee GammarUs) + -UTE.j . . the soma drink, are skilled In musle aod medicine, and are 

3lod. Hist. ch. 24, p. 670. [a. *78.] fiatii'itin-ritw, gam'a-ras, n. Crust. 1. A genne typ lcai extremely fond of women, over whom they exercise a mvs- 

S. Jest as opposed to earnest; joke; sport; as, hia talk of G ammar irlse. 2. [g-] An amphipod of thia genus, tic power. In tlie Mahahhilrata they appear to be a hill- 

la mere game; to make game of one. [L., < Gr. kammaros y Kind of lobster.] people The Gaiiilbnryn Vedn is supposed to have 

Am 1 then the *port, trnni'iiier. gam'er, n. [Colloq.] An old woman; grand- treated of music. Hie (inoillmi va tniirringe was a 

The game of fortune »od her laoghing tools! mother; correlative of gaffer, [Contr. of grammer y short marriage of mutual loclinatlon, without consulting rela- 

SoUTHEK.V Isabella *ct ii, sc. 3. fnr oRA*xr>MOTnER 1 tives. 

0. Wild animals collectively, or any wild animal hunted gnm'moiii, gam'tm, v. 1. t. 1. [Colloq.] To impose Gn-iie'Hii, Pamg'sa J^j^^ture^umre' 

■ * ‘ - - upon by Improbable stories; practise deception npon; ‘^gTlm P 

hoodwink; deceive, as by flattery. gang, gaog. ri. [Scot. & ITov. Eng.) To go. 

Lord B»con cooldn’t have gam mon’d her better,— —gnilgMiy", n. [Scot.] The go-by. g.sbyet.— 

With fl*ttcriei platnp and indirect. . . gnng'tng*t»Iea". ». [Scot.) A hereditary lawsuit nr plea; 

Hooo Tale of a Trumpets t. 38. ft gult h a 0 ( i e( i down from father to son.— g.it lierotout, 
2 In the game of backgammon, to obtain a gammon rt . [Scot.] Disposed to roam; vagabondlsh; gaddlsh. 
over. Sec oammon>, n., 2. ga>»S, n. 1. A company or bnnd of ptraona, or aome- 

jj f {, |, [Colloq.] To play a part; pretend. 2. To times of animals, going or acting together; a group or 
10. Figuratively, any object of pnrsuit; person or gamble, {jaiu'iiietit. 

thing aimed at; as, the game has escaped us. II. The gnni'tiion 3 , vL I. To care by salting and smokiDg; 
chase, falconry, or similar field-sport. 1 2, A ganie-cock; said of hacon. 2. Xaut. To make fast to the stem by 
came*fowl 1 31. A flock (of swans). i‘lt. Amoroua means of gammoning: said of a bowsprit, 
plav; intrigue; gallantry. [ < AS. gamen, sport.] — ffnm'mon>H)inck' r le», n. pi. 

Coinponnd’s^ etc??—* big* gnuic, the larger hunted gain'll mn :l , n. 1. [Colloq.] An imposition or hoax; 
quadrupeds; also, any great object of risky struggle.— ajjy deceitful game or trick; as, that Is all gammon . 
glillic'*bng"» n. A bag to hold a sportsman’sMyntoryof troablfoand lovM hw been *nrered at, M the*heere*t 
all the : game t^kea.—jr,*bir»L Any^mrd^^commoDl> gammon. D.G. Mitchell Dream Life intro.,ch.2, p.27. (s. ’61.] 

2. In backgammon, a defeat in which the winner throws 
off all hia men before the loser throws off any. [ME. 


or taken for sport, or for Its meat or fur; the edible or 
prepared flesh 6 f such an animal; specifically, In Great 
iiritain, hares, pheasants, partridges, grouse, moor-game, 
bustards, blackcock, etc.; as, forests full of game ; to 
dine on game. 

The coon try around U fall of large game, especially elephant*, 
giraffe, and «ehra». r 0 «r* i 

K. fe*. BuaTON Lake Regions Cent. Africa ch. 6, p. 64. [8. 87.J 


fsaut. Shackles for 


hunted as game, as turkey, wild dock nr partridge.—g.« 
rock, n. The male of the game-fowl, bred and trained for 

fighting — ir.jcgg, ii. An egg laid by a game-hen, or which --- - - - 

may vfeld a game-cock.—g.>flHli. n. A choice, gamy gammen* < AS. gamtn, sriort.] ts«ill meiij. 
fotxi-'flsh; any fish the capture of which requires aktll and g a j U /, 110 n a n . a cured ham; a ham-haunch for curing, 
affords sport.— g..fovvl, n. One of Mveral hreeda or « Thou never had’-t in thy hoi»o. to .lay men’* stomaohn, 

fancy poultry remarkable for their pugnacity; eharacterto- A picce a ( Suffolk cheese, or gammon of bacon, 

tically, a compactly built fowl of medium size, with unusu- Massinger New Way to itiy Old Debts act iv, sc, 2. 

[< OF. g«r»ton, <ganibe;MZ K»m^ne+. 

which prey 8 upon j 
er, n. A person 

preserve or ivark.— n *»»»»■»», >• • » •*--* . n —; cimu uu«u w . v^... „ ■ -—- - - r- - , - ■ 

bv regulating the seasons and the manner of taking nad hole", n. A scuttle in the knee of the head of a ship 
sAtiog It.— ir.ipreaervc, n. A park or other tract In rhrone-h which to nasa the gammoning.— g.,plate, n._ An 
which game is preserved and protected.- ~ “ 

n.— ul, n. One who rents the 


jib.j gam uoiict, 

n gTOiise and other game.—gn^ine'keep"*- K « m'luo ii-liig: 1 , gftm'nn-lng, n. Naut. A rope lash- 
n having the care of game, especially in a lug, a chain, or an iron band or strap fastening the bow- 
k— n. A law to preserve game down to tlic stem of a vessel.— jtam'mon-ing» 

- 1 — anner of taking nad hole", n. A scnttle in the knee of the head of a ship 

•k or other tract In through which to pass the gammoning.—g,» pint e,«. An 
d.— g,, preserver, Iron p i ate 0 n a ship’s stem to which to fasten the shackles, 
ic privilege of shoot- wnin'mon-liie 8 , n. [Colloq.] The act of hoaxing or 

« r __ linn il nf it.. ” 


imposing upon 


A surgeon’s knife. 


Ing and fishing over an estate or tract.—bend of g„ IUIUUBHllE 

the stock of game In a preserve.—round g,, a K«me, usu- A __ 

ally of cards. In which each of the several participants 2 J otT, ^ i^Dg] I, [Colloq.] Deformed or lame; 

plays lor himself.— the IT. 1-* »P. J-“%mo-on^?iftep(ir£ei jammuly! ‘2. ISlangJ Cross; 
is started. 2, [Colloq.] The plan haa fallen through, the Jd„ a 8 turea* perverse. 3. [Slang.] Worthless; spurious, 
scheme las failure. 4J , m „, , „,, ern in'oert, u. A gamester. 

Derived from Greek gamoe, marriage: a com- 
*■ Bat. Ha\ing the 


Derivatives; — traiiie'fiiI, a. 1, Mofgam^, Derived rrom urec 

sportive, ii. Aboamliog in game ~ blnlng form.- Bnm'’o. B ns'l 

loss, a. listing no game.— «ainc'lyt, a. 1 lavfiil, ovarit ? 8 un |tcd while the styles 
sportive; joyful.— guine'Iy, odv. I* lnagameman- 
ner; plockily. 2+. Gaily; sportively.— fraitie'ne**, 
n. Pin ck; bravery; coo rage.— tfa'n icy, a. See gamy. 

irnined +.v.imper8. Pleased. A _ , ^ 

fin-m« , 'il-«»if gQ-mPli-eo or -mfi'll-on.n. [Gr.] Gr.Antig. 

The seventh Attic month. See calendar. 
xrmn'en + , t. & n. See oame and oammonL 
Lja-iiieiie', ga min', n. Madder that hns been dried ana 
IKiwdered without removing its coverings, 
aine'Hoine^gt-m'som,a. Playful; sportive; gny;merry. 


sra 


SUg* \omed their Aotler* and bounded away, oot affrighted, hot 
diy ■ 


p „.. .rnu^, a. - - „ 

uvunu, u«i^« „ wwe. styles and'stlgnias are free; said of 

a compound pistil.—Bniii"o-ffen'e-His, n. Biol. Sexual 

generation. 

We find . . . another method of generation,io which the develop¬ 
ment of the gonn into an organism reaemhhog the parent depend* 
on on influence exerted by living matter different from the germ. 
ThU U gamogenesis. HUXLEY Anat. Invert, intro., p. 31. [a. 88 .] 
— gnin"o-gc*-net'ic, a. Of, pertaining to, or resulting 
from gamogenesis.— gn m "o-g e- n et 'i c -n 1 -1 y* <*«?•— 
<inm"o-pel'a-l«’, n. vl. hot. A division of dicotyled¬ 
onous plants in which the flowera possess both calyx and 
corolla; the latter with petals more or leas united into one 

S lece. It embraces 46 orders, about 2,900 genera, and about 
L000 species. Called also MonopeUtlse CorolUflorie.- 
gmn"o-i»ot'n l-oii« T a.— gn.iii"o-pkyl'lou»» a. Bot. 
Having cohering perianth-leaves.— 

6 nin"n->'Cp'nl-oitM»«. Bot. llav* a 

ig the sepals more or less nailed; 
monoscpalous. „ , , 

gam )>, gnmp, n. [Colloq.] A large 
heavy umbrella: in allusion to thnt 
— carried by Mrs. Gamp, a character 
CHin'elr, gam'ft, n. Biol. A protoplasmic body that iu Dickens's novel ’’Martin Chms- 
unites or conjugates with another to form a zygote. zlewlt.” 

The two 
epokeo of 

* pi* nogamete* -» y 1 ^ - Q E nC yc. Brit. 9th ed., vol. xx, p. 425. 

r < Gr. garnet?, wife, < gamoe, marriage.] 

— in'o-f b I, a. C)f or pertainingto a gamete.— 

"■Bni"r-I»ii'ja;i-nm, n. [*gi-a, pi.] The cell or organ 
fn which gametes are produced, enin'o-lniijre;. 
chiii'o-I o-pli yf e, gam'e-to-falt, f?. Bot. That phase 

of a t hallo phytic plant which prodnees the sexual organs: ,- 

distingnishcu from the asexual form. [< Gr. gamete r-Bin'itt, gam'ut, n. 1. Mas. (I) 

(see oamete) + phyton , plant, < phyd , grow.] diatonic scale. (2)+ The low- 

— cai»i"f-io-pli yt'lr, a. 

gatn'lc, gam'lc, a. I. Pertaining to or produced by the 
congresa of tlie sexes; sexual. 2 . 


ooly *hy and gamesome, a* w© drove by. ___ , 

HAWTHOftNK Our Old Home , Near Oxford p. 189. (11. M. ACO.] 
— sraine'Koine-Iy, adv. — {j 4 iine'«i»*ie-ne«», n. 
fraitio'Nler, gem'styr, n. 1. One who Is addicted to 
games of chance; a gambler. 2. [Prov. En^.] A com¬ 
petitor at athletic games. 3t. A gay, sportive person. 
41. A prostitute. 5t. A swan-keeper. 

— gare»», n.fem. fllare.] 
gaitir'simi.dyi'iH'M. Gamesomcj etc. Phil. hoc. 


; or conjugates with another to rorm a zygote. ziewu. 

two cell* which con jo gate to form it (the zygospore] are G ” 111 “ >'V J 1 *! ' ^ ’rTW ? A 

of ** gametes, — pUioogmmelc* when they po#*e*» cilia, SO-IIlk i-dl OT -de, V. pi. tryst. A 
gamete* when they do oot. Carboniferous family of schizopods 


without a carapace and with six 
pnira of thoracic legs. CJitiup- 
Mi'ny.v, n. (t. g.) [< Gr. gamp- 

stinyx, < gampsoty curved (< 
kamptd % curve), -f onyx, claw.] 

— •rftiii|>-«oii / y-chidt n .— 
gB nip-Kon'y-cliolri, a 



squad: sometimes implying cooperation for evfi or dis¬ 
reputable pnrpoaes; as,* a gang of laborera; a gang of 
burglars; he set the whole gang at work. 

The*© elevated plain* ... are frequented hy large gangs of an¬ 
telope*. Irving Astoria ch. 31, p. 2i2. [O. P. P. ’61.] 

Althoogh neither of oa had ever »eeo one of the gang before, we 
knew these disturbers of the public peace to be what in truth they 
were, the instant our eyeo fell on them. ^ . 

Cooper Redskins ch. 13, p. 209. [s. a t. ’57.] 
2. A set of tools or other objects of one kind operated 
together or belonging together for any kind of work; 
as, a gang of drills or saws. 3. Mining. Gangue. 4. 
[Scot.] The range of pastnre allowed to cattle. 5. Aa 
much as Is fetched at one trip; as, a gang of milk. 6 . 
[Prov. Eng.] A passage; watercourse; hence, a ravine. 
7+. The act of going or walking. Si. A privy; a sink. 
[< AS. gang , a going, < gangan , go.] s?on«:+; 
gon ngct. 

Synonyms: see caual; crew. 

Compounds, etc.: — lint srnmr, a gang of saws for sllt- 
tlog up a log from the sides of which the slabs hnvc been 
removed.— gn tig'bon r«l", n. A gangplank.— gnntr's 
cask", n. A small cask used for bringing water aboard slilp 
in boats.— g.»dny,«. [Eog. j Any one of the days n nega¬ 
tion week, during which the clergy, wardens, and others 
weot In procession to survey the parish and manor bound¬ 
aries, etc.: oow seldom observed.—g,:ilrill, ». A set of 
drills lo the same machine operated together. —sr,»oil gor. 
n. A gang of circular saws for splitting and edging hoards. 

— g.*fnriner+, n. One who cleaos privles.-gmig'- 
flow"or, n. [Eng.] The milkwort (Polygala vulgaris), 
which blooms In gang-week —g,4n ilder, n. A horsing - 
block.— gniig'iims"tor, «. The master or employer of a 
gang of workmen; a gang-foreman.-— g. of netw, a series 
of nets constituting a pound; a hook of nets.— gn ng'- 
u|n uk", n. A boani or plank, usually provided with cleats, 
forming a temporary bridge for passengers between a vessel 
sad the wharf. 

Oscar hurried across the gang-plank, which was withdrawn in a 

moment, aod the boat swung off. . > 

E. E. Hale Ups ond Dorms ch. 22, p. 234. [R.RROS. 84.] 
A plow In which from two to six shares are 
made to work in successive furrows: usually operated by 
steam.—g.*t»ro«M, n. A press designed to operate on or 
make several objects at once.— g,*piineli, «• £ ee .^ TN . c * 1 ; 

— g,*rliler, n. One who rides on mine-cars to sUnial or 
to work the haulage-elIps.— g.*Hn vv, n. A machine hav¬ 
ing several saws set In one frame or on one arbor, and 
operating simultaneously.— gn»g»'inn ii, n. One who Is 
master of a gang of men; gaug-boss; gangmaster.—g,» 
toot lit, n. A tooth thaL projects.— g.» week, «. ibe 
second week before Whitsunday; Rogation week g.. 
Ildot.—pony g„ « small flat gang for making thin boards 
out of high-grade timber.— r on ml g., a gang of saw s for 

gan'gMil ^'n'go, 1 u g .‘ [Sp.] 1, A sand-grouse, especially 

pier odes (uchata. 2, A South-Amerlcau caracara or car¬ 
rion-buzzard of the genus lbycter. 
gnng'ii-bl c, gang’Q-bl, a. [Scot.] Passable. 

{ 5 an«;e, t’f. [ganoed; oan'gino.] To fasten (a 

fish-hook) to a gnnging-line ; 

«vai»* r 'cr, ganger, n. 1. fsavt. A chain connecting an 
**nnclior with a hawser. 2. [Eng.] (i) The foreman of 
a gang. (2) A man who hauls coal through a gangway 
In a mine. 3. [Scot.] A goer; walker. . 

Cia n-tfct'le, gnn-jetTc, a. Of or pertaining to the river 
Ganges or the country near it, or to the Himalayan 
branches of Turanian languages. See Himalayan, n. 

o'/iYpg |7 iY, 7om'jing, n. 1. The act or method of attaching 
® a fish-hook to its line. 2. A part of a fishing-line to the 
free end of which a hook is fastened. It may be of jiue 


, „ . cet note of Guido’s scale. (3)+ As Flower of Tobacco in!l!raU n, wumi » «w» » .«*»«. - 

o or produced by the n9cd by o)d English church wn- with Gamopewlou, for taking hrook-tro.it, or of wire or «mall chain 

_- . Capable of det clop- tcra, the key of (1. 2. figuratively, for capturing a shark. Called also ganying-Hnt. 

ment only after fecundation; aa, gamic ova. [< Gr. t h e w ) 10 i c rft „ Ke or sequence; ns, ««mosepawus u ^ tl / w J OIl , gan'jun, n. A short fish line attached ton 
garnikoe, < gamos, marriage.] the entire gamut of theology. •> y * trnwd; a gang, 

tjn m'lii, gnmTn or ga-maft', n. [F.] A precocions ana Thi* »*h seed . . . with it© trim contour and shapely symmetry, o-b n'trl l-nr, gan'gli-ac, a. Ganglionic, san'jgll-nlti 
U mischievous lad who runs nlx>ut the streets and puhlic an( j u* gamwfor soft tints of olives and 18 * * „mT'»-ll-nrl. 

places of a city, usually living precariously; h street Arab, creation, w. H. Gibson sharp hyes. Ash Paddle p. 216. [n. 9^.] K«« _ 


<iu = out; oil; lu = f^ud, io = future; 


c = k; cliurcli; dh = the\ go, sing, ink; *o; 


ti«in; zli = asure; F. bon, dune. < y from; +, obsolete; i, variant. 




gangliatccl 

ffiin'cn-n^teiK Kao’gH^’tcd, a. Possessing ganglia; as,the 
gang hated cord (the sympathetic nerve). 
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garble 


The loogitudin*] gang Hated chain of articulated animate la 
often distinguished a« the veotral cord. W. B. CARPENTER Prin- 
ciples Mental Physiol, bk. i, ch. 2, p. 62. {a. ’SI.] 
gnu'gli-nfett gnn 7 gli-nn-n 77 ie<i;. 

?'Tiug, a. fcolloq.] * ’ 

;alf. 


e * [Gt Brit.], to alt on one of thoae seats In 
the British House of Commons which are below the gang* 
S'Si^Sf% ad, i eren ? e , t ? < th <‘ ministry or to the Mm at 
tlo ° * 8 , not - ir, dlcated by the seats oeenpled, as it 

__ _ ^SVbovrih^nKway. 9<at8 t,,St " r< ' nearcr ,tU ' SrH ' nkor 

gnng'llng^ gang'Tiug', 7i.‘ (colIoq.V 'Awkward In motion; pm'il, n. (Prov. Eng.] A sort of brittle limeatone. 

loose.jointed, as a young calf. * « 1 *-ter, gan'ia-tgr, n. 1 . Geol. & Mining. A very s»i- 

gn n'cll-on, gap'gh-gn, «. [-ons, .a, pi.] 1. Anat. (1) A clous clay-rock of the lower coal-measures of England, 
nodular enlargement con* ««** chiefly for flagging and refractory furnace-linings: 

sistmg of an aggregation of ^ £. a mixture of ground quartz and fire-clay need in 

nerve-cells, that receives jggggrlining Bessemer converters. [< M 1 IG. gamier soark 1 
and sends forth nervous ~ /" gnn'nlN-terJ. ‘ * y ,J 

impulsesand serves to stim- \vk\W/ — gnn inter beds, coal-bearing beds of the lower coal- 

ulate organic and psychical 41measures of England, 

action, la its general ati- K*in jnh» gan jfl, w. Same as guxja. 

plication ganglion signifies c n ^ *taVencV SSe 60 ’ ”* t North - Kng.] An inclined gangway 

any special ncrve^enter or ^ mal1 G . Rn Kh<>n from the Blad* n ^ coal-mine. 

center of nervous action, der of a babbit. gan net, gan et, n. 1, A 

and in its widest sense it may Include the brain and the spi- f u,01d bird related to the pel- 
nal cord. leans. The common gannet ■" 

That idea of duty . . . which in to the moral life what the addi- . haa th e lower 


tioo of a great reotral ganglion is to animal life. 

George Eliot Janet's Rejmitanee ch. 10, p. 255. [ii.] 
(2) A glandiform organ consisting of agglomerated 
globules enclosed in a cellular membrane and richly sup¬ 
plied with blood-vessels, as the spleen or the thyroid 
gland. 2. Pathol. A hard, indolent, encysted, globular 
tumor proceeding from and attached to the sheath of a 
tendon. 3. Bot. The mycelium of certain fnngi. [1.1 
[LL., < Or. ganglion. tumor.] 


Jaw, chin, and throat densely 
feathered, and la of s prevail- 
rhite with dusky wing. 

S i and blackish feet. It 
on fish, which ft catches 
by plunging on them. Sula 
xula la the brown gannet or 
bon by. 



— gnn'gli-onscell 
well-marked nucle¬ 
us characteristic of 
the gftnglia and of 
the gray matter of 
the central nervous 
system; a nerve- 
cell, g.scorpu*- 
eleti g.’glob- 
nlet. 

“gan'gli- 
form", a. Shaped 
11 ke a ganglion. 

f :an / gIi-»- 
orm"t. — gnn 7 - 
gli-o-blnst 77 , ». 
Bmbrgol. One of 
the cells of the me¬ 
dullary plate that 
form the spinal gan¬ 
glia.— gn n'gl I- 
on-n-ry, a. Com¬ 
posed of ganglia.— 

Cia n » g I i-n . 
ne iPrn, n. pi. 


One of the large cells with a 

O 



The Gannet (Xula bas¬ 
so na). i/as 

Whittieh The Fishermen at. 3. 
[< AS. ganot; cp. qan- 


Where like snow the gannet'8 
feathers 

Od Brador’a rocks are shed. 

2. [Florida.] The wood-ibis. 

DEIt.1 

gan'o-sef'o-lai or -If, n. pi. Hern. 
A Carboniferous division of extinct amphibians, espe¬ 
cially an order of stegoeephalans with one oecipital 
cotyloid articulation and intercentra and centra. [< Gr. 
ganos, brightness, -\-kephal ?, head.] tjla ii 77 o-ccijIi 7 - 
n-lal.— gaii"o-ce]>li / a-lan, a. <fc n .— gmi’V 
ceiih^al-oiiN, a. 

gau'old, gan'oid, a. I. Of or pertaining to the Ga- 
noidei. 2. Having an enamel-like appearance, as the 
scales of ganoid fishes, sa-nol'dal}. 
gau'old, n. One of the Ganoldei. 

Ga-nol'dc-l, go-noi'dg-ai or -I, n. pi. 


Oar friend* were walk that shielded a*; see the gopa in their 
ranks oow. BURROUGHS in The Chautauquan Aug., ’ill, p, <H6. 

2. Specifically, a deep notch or ravine in a mountain 
ridge: ealled n wind gap if dry and of moderate depth: 
a water-gap if so deep as to give passage to an import 
tant stream. 3. A break in continaity; interruption. 

There are in the course of the Diaries occasional aotm and 
*“ llj ky Ite prewor/rf bU 

E. Hoooer Lord Shaftesbury ch. 6, p. 122. [cas. CO. ’87.] 
[< lee. gap , gap, abyss, < gapa, gape.] 

Synonyms: see breach; hole. 

Componnda, etc.: — (tnpMnihe", n. A lathe having 
ao opening In Its bed to allow Increased swing, break^ 
lied, a. Having gaps or openings be- 
tween the teetb; lseking some of the teeth.— gnpsw in- 
dnw, n. A long narrow' window.— to stniid in ilip 
gn t>, to take a vacated place, or a place of danger at need 
° K| «P u gnp, to fill ap a breach or repair a defect, 
gape, gQp (xnn, ri. [gaped; oa'pino.] 1. To open 
the mouth wide, ( 1 ) as a result of weariness or drowsi- 
ness; yawn; ( 2 ) aa an expression of astonishment or ad¬ 
miration; atare open-mouthed; or ( 3 ) in eager desire; as, 
yonng birds gaping for food or ravening beasts for prey. 
Merry crowd* Goped on the aword-playere and the posturers. 

Edwin Arnold Light of Asia bk. i, *t. 7. 

I think this fmit i* hung too high 
For any mouth to gape for save a Queen’s. 
m Tennyson Elaine st. 31. 

2. To epht or craek open wide; exhibit a fiaanre or 
chasm; yawn. 

fih ? kin «T the canvas pedestals, and the flimsv wood- 
to gape and give way. Thackeray 'Work*, 
second funeral of bcuxtleon vol. viii, cb. 2, p. 393. (e. tc L. *91.) 

[< _AS. gedpan y gape, open wide, < geap, wide.l 
galpt; gal pet.— gR'plngrstoek", n. Something to 
be gaped at; an object of w onder or curiosity, 
gape, n. 1 . The act of gaping; a yawn. 2. Zool. ( 1 ) 
The expanse of the open mouth, aa in birds. (2) Tne 
opening between the sheila of a bivalve the edges of 
which do not naturally shut tight together, as in aoft 
clams. 3. The principal fissure in shaken timber. 

Com pounds, etc.:- gn pe'rgaze", rl. [Prov. Eng.] 
Ap ^kare w - ltb the mouth open.— gnpe'inoiicii' 7 , «. 
IScpt.] The Luropesn bass -gape'seed", n. iSlang or 
COJloq.l Anj'tlilng tbst c&uses wonder or astonishment 
to the Ignorant or simple.— gnpe^vorm", n. A aim 

irwlo U’/iwm f 4--- 


.. . . —- -t p- — r - w -M »• Ich. A large 

division of fishes, especially a subclass having a con- ,, vim , n. ^ u<ui»- 

tractije arterial cone, optic nerves not crossing,"lire gm£ o'r^“if Wf 

and emgle glll-openings: including gar-pikes, aturgeone, case of yolmg‘toiia. ca^e.MpreLnri of 


Gsnglfon-cella. 


1. Bipolar cell from the anterior horn of 


u r ir r n • u. jjc. vvu hmui 

Zool. A division Of the B P in »l cord of a pike, 
anlmsls with s gan- f rora l ]? e «pinal gangli - 
glionary system, in- , br y D - «• s 
eluding the mol- of 
lusks and articu- p r°? e8 ?” 
lates.— gnn "gli- 


soft clam, 

, ... , - -----. -- —-„ D , the hlue- 

billed gajier (Cymbtrhynchas macrorhynchus), a birtl of 



— - ---n'gii-mi-iess, ing to the centile aviitpin nf marrincro ■•“i* 111 * garan-sm, n. Ghent. A coloring-matter 

Jhv, „. Sl&SfSSiiSKSJSfSt ^Anteric^VSn 0 ‘and^ie*better 3lSS rfse 

gan^grel, gap'grel, a. Vagabond; vagrant. m\ bow.] , -r eaniii-e! 

gan^rel, «. 1. An awkward bellow. 2. [Scot.] A ffnnr, gflnt, ri. [Scot.] To yawn. gninut» *^vestes ionatilcS^ gQn ’ ”* ^ Ind ‘' 1 A m0n ^° 08e ^ Her ' 

wanderer; vagrant; also, a child learning to walk. [< emit, «- [Dial, or Obs.] Lean; gaunt. car^in-tee' ^ar'aii-lv otr Pni , ^ 

AS. gangan, go.] tfan'jrcr-elJ; gan\rellt. « nnt Jf/» C. (gSnt'let, E. 7.; gant'let, S. fnr w nSa^n/^Po-pipta 1 V isSn^AnbSki fl^k' 

gnii'grene, gap'grln,®. [qan'orened; CAN'GnE’NiNa.] J ^ 4 ’ n»«?. H- 1 • A pumshment or 2. The sheep-tlek. gnr^rn-pa'tnj'. hsodld tick. 

I. L To cause gangrene or mortification in; hence, fig- torture . in vogue with the soldiery of former times, and Knr"n-vance 7 , gar'a-vans', n. The gram or chick-pea 
nratively, to infect with corruption, viciousness, or decay; a JJ? on F 8 ° me . sa y Q g? or haif-civilized tribes, wherein the [Cp. Sp. garbanzo, < Basque garbantzva , < aarau grain* 

«« v„n —^--- - * ’ offender or victim is obliged to run between two rows of -f antzua, dry.] cnF'a-vanee'i; irar'a-vanee'!* 

men armed with whips, clubs, etc., with which they strike {jarb, gdrb, vt. To array in garments * clothe, 
him as he passes. garb 1 , n. 1. The complete dress of a’pergon; costume; 

Yet, if ih® pu P a be of * texture to bear it, the beet onivereity style of apparel, especially as characteristic of some 
JnnK ra rvwj de ^, 18 the of the o^co, rank, condition, country, or period; as, mourning- 

njob^EMERSON Society and Solitude , Eloquence p. 82. [n. x. a gar b; clerical garb ; the garb of thVfirst empire. g 


as, vice gangrenes every large city, giin'gre-nate*.’ 
II. i. To become mortified; as, the sore haa gan¬ 
grened. gan'greent. 

gangrene, n. 1 . Pathol. The death of or partial ces¬ 
sation of vitality in a part, leading to ile decay and cor¬ 
ruption; the first stage of mortification. 

Not every iufla.rnmatioo passes into suppuration or gangrene. 
tjotit is nooe the less inflammation because it stops short of ite 
worst stapes. MAUD9LEY Responsibility in Mental Disease ch. 
O, p. 131. (A. *75.] 

2. Bot. Putrid decay. [OF., < L. gangrsena , < Gr. 
gangramay < gratnb , gnaw.] 

Erases:—dry gnngrriie, a condition la which the 
affected part becomes dry and shriveled.— limn|<] , a 
condition in which the part affected contains fluids that 
produce putrefaction.—senile g., spontaneous g&ugrene 
occurring in aged persons. * s 

Derivatives :—gaii^gre-neis'ce nt, a. Med. 
Becoming mortified; assuming or tending to a gangre- 


2. Hence, a series of unpleasant events. 3. Engin. A 
narrowing of two single railway-tracks almost into the 
space of one, as on a bridge or in a tunnel, w ithout 
breaking the continuity of either track by a switch, the 
two tracks overlapping each other. [Prop, gantlope, 
confused with oauntlet 1 .] gnntlopct. 

— io run I lie gnntlet. 1. To suffer the punishment 
or the gantlet. 2. To be exposed to a series or hostile at¬ 
tacks or criticisms, or a succession of unpleasant incidents. 


empire. 

Dressed in the motley garb that Jesters wear. 

Longfellow Vi ay aide Inn, Robert of Sicily st. 8. 
2. Figuratively, the outward form or expression of a 
literary work; as, Fanst in English garb (that is, trans¬ 
lated into English). 3+. External seeming; appear¬ 
ance; demeanor; maimer. [< OF. garbe, garb, grace¬ 
fulness, < OI1G. garawiy preparation, garb, < garo. 
prepared, complete.] 

Synonyms: see dress. 


Books, like character, are works of time, and must run the P**t**W a » _1 • A slicaf or bundle, 88 of aiTOWB. 2. Her. 

gauntlet of criticism to gain enduring relebrity. A. BRONSON 


- - „ gam 

Alcott Concord Days, April 


S p. 52. 


mg r 

!. !r. 


BROS. *72.] 


noua condition.— {vnu'jrre-iio iin, o. Med. Relating snnt'lct 3 , n. Same as oauntlet 1 . Kaul'lellel 
to, affected with, or partaking of gangrene. gant'dlnc^ gant’-lain*, n. Naul. 

Frequeotly^the spikes would remain io thejlesh and cause gan ^ ^ ^ ’ * ‘ 


A sheaf of grain, always of wheat unless the kind is 
specifically mentioned. [< OF. garbe y < OHG. garba , 
sheaf.] {jnrbet; gerbet. 


____ „ llu through a block nt the masthead for temporary 

n A - J - Wauterb Stanley' a Emin Expedition ch. egging and unrigging, g] rt 7 *] I ne" J 
p. a>i. il. mj gnnPIflpe, ggnt'lOp, n. ~ 

?• [ F -l 1 •Mining. The non-metalllfcroua original form. " 

“ a vein of-—*—‘ — 


minerals found in a \ 


f ore; veinstone. 


leap.] 


Same ae oantlet 1 , 1 ; the 
[< Sw. gatloppy < gata , lane, -f ibpa y 


calTif thSTv^fo °u>oToraanmif accompan ^ n » the ore In * vein Is ga n't ry, n. Same aa gauntry. g« n't root. 

^Tsx Geoloau ot il n us nomwi I»a ii'y-inede, gan 7 i-mtd, n. I . Gr. Myth. The son of 
2. The foreign mat-rial or Jmmritv tli i'n mw^T^ ] 1L . u0 , nJ .? d ,? n . au<1 C ' al l lrrho °' a_be«uUfal boy, who aac- 

i^.^hk. il, 1 . 353 . [Perhaps connected with OF. garbe.; see garb 2 , «.] 

nvmedes ^ Or Sfnr'baNlit; gar'bldgret; jfhr'blNlit. 
nvmeaesy < Gr. Knr , beI A garWrd-^lank. 

A-J• ITU >•/!> 1 1 1 onr'hll « rinn,1 TT C 1 A 


deraoalyS^Zgt? 1 0r,mpnrl,) ' found ln mln < !raI “ »“• 
ga , ig; 7 \ v nj' 7 ' 7 , gang’wc*, n. I. A passageway, aa to or 
™L°1 aDy f ncl T r M„ »Peelflcally: 0) A temporary 
nassareunv to a building in couree of construction; 


A rope rove Knr 'A mtre+ » rf - To eviscerate. Kar'biiigetc gnr'bisbt, 
rary use in gflribgL n. 1 . Ammal refuse: offal; hence, 

kitchen waste, or, loosely, waste of any kind. 

Her© they eobeisted for some time on frogs, the eotrail* of fish, 
*nd other garbage. 

F. Parkxan Jesuits in X. A. ch. 16, p. 227. [l. a. A co. ’83.] 
2. A thing discarded or condemned, worthless or offen¬ 
sive; low or vile persons or things collectively. 

She flew with voracious appetite to sate herself on the garbage 
of any circulating lihrary that fell in her way. 

Jane Porter Thaddeus of Warsaw ch. 22, p. 239. II. ’75.] 


ceeded Hebe as cup-bearer to Zeus. 

Tall stripling youths rich clod, of fairer hoe 
Than Ganymed or fiylas, Milton ~ ~ 

formed of planks, wTth'iia^niM^f^^rA££! Gnn'yoi.cdl [Archokf.---KPfifiV ^ * »«-.«., 

w,,d 8ooe( '’ n,,cm ' d to in ,o8cnd - Vv s ^- 

y ggpiank or stupa leading to it. or doctor belonging to an order that appeared after the by suppression or elision; mutilate; pervert; falsify; as, 
the ride nir£&< h n dift » the "P closing of the Talmud. n garbled text; garbling history. 

( 2 ) The waist nf vnaur 1 ” 0e * V’ t0 ” ^ T ‘ A F ’ >67d ^ am r e aa CAPrR - A garbled quotation may be the most effectual perversioo of an 

W ine waist of a vessel or open way along one side of ^ n P» g a P» vt - [gapped; gapping.] 1. To ntek pr *othor’« meanmg. McCosn Divine Gov't P . il [c. * bros. 'b$.j 

her deck. 3. Coal-mining. The main level in a coal- notch, as the edge of a knife. 2. To make an openiug “ - 

mme, or any passage from which breasts are opened or caQae a hiatus or breach in. 

defeemimg from 11 *} V ’ n ' A hwlder sai *’ n ' - 1 V A » opening or parting in anything; a vacant 

XfmraraT^ P a a hSfe. 0ra,X ' rtUre! ^ 


2. To cull or assort; bolt or sift; especially, to separate 
the good portions or parts of so as to 'leave the in¬ 
ferior; formerly, to separate the inferior so as to leave the 
good; still in use only as a trade term; as, to garble the 
coinage (see under coinage); to garble spices. [< OF. 


, w k, at, fnre, aceord, clement, jr — over, eight, e — naage; tin, machine, j = renew; obey, no; not, nor, atgm; full, rule; but, burn; aisle; 



artile 


garner 
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Many a white-walled farm-house. And many a garner brown. 

Whittier Cobbler Keezar's Vision st. 28 . 


Antonyms 
taciturn. 


Xisht .illcom,«|*!•}>«» t'&SSiBound I. as. : lacon,c ' rMerved ' re(lc ™ t . 9lle " 1 . apeecbta*. 

[< F. greater. < L. grananum; see granary.] -iir'- [F., < gannr; see garnish.] — Kar'rii-lon £rar / r»-loiu..ie^ „ 

irri, ' ,,io r r „ t ; L . soc. ^ a of r s°roT°eM 

Tbc^e,,. £ « < 

Ita com position Ts represented by the formula R a s K ,M sSi 3 r u ,, l l 5»? V gQ u PCI71 * 1 * A lar S e lepidosteoid ganoid branches and opDoaite evergreen \prtv™* 8ov-p™ 

Ow. where R‘ = Ca, Mg, Fe, or Mn, either singly or two or of the waters of eastern North America, hav- arp ; n ornflrn JPtni rnltivJS« en r3 V ^Lu S i Ver ^. t ‘ I,ecle f 

mure together, and U'" « AJ, Fe, or Cr. Garoeta include mg elongated bill-like jaws, as the alligator-gar. Lepidos- SS 51,?™SrlnnS [< Is,cholas terry, of 

the following: I. The aluminum gam eta, subdivided into tens omits is the common garpike, ranging from the C< ? p 5 ny J 

(1) grossula rite, the calcium-aluminum garnets, sometimes Great Lakes to Mexico. 2. A garfish or belonid fc ff a T * er » & Qr ^ r i 1. To put a garter upon; fasten 
used for gems and varying in color from white through yel- ° V.AT//: Duomu. L< with a garter, 

low to brown — sometimes green—as (a) hessonite or tin- „kj , *^ ar + • ,, _ y ea sir straight- i’ll w onr-t**™ 

namon*$tone, yellow to brown (b) succinite, amber-col- g a *£’ £ Qr ’ «• An oozy growth on a vessel’s bottom. », ar, straight^u^n^^er mjrlwj}- 

ored, (c) romanzovite, brown,and (rf) iclluite, pale-green; (2) 8 ar rail, gar an, n. A Galloway horse. [< Gael, gar- <» Tn in t ... .. ,'T V . , act li, sc. 2. 

pyrope, the magnesium-aluminum garnets, which are red- ran, gelding.] sar'ront. ^ * *° mvest wuh the badge of the Order of the Garter, 

dish to black, are cut ae gems, and called also Bohemian gn fret, vL To force: cause: ear. £** r icr, ft. 


vt. Same as callet. 


garnets' (8) almandite, the iron-aluminum garnets, which gar' ret, gar'et, 

are reddish to black, are cut into gems and then called no- gar'ret 1 , n . 1 . A storv or room whose eeilimr and sides 

ble, oriental , or rose garnets, or almandine; (4) spessartite , -^ . J or - - m " no8e ceuin S ana 8iaes 

the manganese-aluminum garnets, which are dark hyacinth- 


red to brownish-red, and are called also manganesian gar * 
net and spessartine. II. The iron garnets, including (1) an- 
dradlte , the calcium-iron garnets, which are of various col¬ 
ors, aa (a) topazotite. topaz-yellow to green, (6) colophonite, 
brownish-yellow to dark reddlah-brown (c) meianite, black, 


. . 1. A band worn around the leg to hold 

the stocking in place: loosely, any stocking-supporter. 
2. The distinctive badge of the Order of the Garter, the 
order itself, or membership therein: always with the 
definite article. See plate of decorations. 


brownish-yellow to green, and (d) aplome , yellowish-green 
through green to brown; (3) y tier garnet, the yttrium-cal¬ 
cium-iron garnet; (4) bredbergite, tne calclum-magneslum- 
iron garnet, ill. The chromium garnets, including mm- 


are entirely or partly formed by a eloping roof or roof a: 
generally the uppermost story of a house. Compare 
attic; cockloft. 2+. A watch-tower; turret. [ME. 
gartte, < OF. garite , place of refuge, watch-tower, < 
garir, for warir, preserve, < OHG. tverian , protect, 
defend.] gar'ettet; gar'ilet. 

The color of decayed wood. Bacon. 

' Having turrets. 

. - - - , gar'et-ir, n. One who lives in a garret: 

said humorously of impecunious authors or the like. 

The Edinburgh Review, ... the great enemy of the garret¬ 
eers, was projected in a garret. E. P. Whipple Essays and Re- 

_ „_, ..„ view's, Sydney Smith vol. i, p. 145. [a. ’48.] 

rorite, the calcium-chromium garnet, which la emerald-gar'ret*i»ias"ter, gar'et-masTer n rFnp-1 A fnr- 
green. The lighter and clearer varieties of all these classes niture-maker in a small wav who «p1i; hi3 wnios to tho 
are called hyacinths when cut; the yellow ish, jadnta la HnnWe * Ker » ,n a 8mal1 "ay, w ho sells nis wares to the 
bella; the yellowish -ci-imson, gvarnacctno or vermeiUe, t , 

sometimes hyacinths; the red variety with a violet tinge, ,V« 1 ’ r [Sco i;J A parflsh. ^ 

rubino di rocca or grenat Syrian; and the deep clear red tt |,r rl-soii, gar'i-sn, C. 1 1. W. Wr. (-s§n, (7. a E. S .), 

(either pjTOpe or almandine), precious garnet. The latter ri - 1. To man with *- - ' ' 

when cut en cabochon are called carbuncles. man for defense: 

2. A shade of color; deep red. See spectrum. 3. A 
humming-bird ( Lamproiahna rhami) of the highlands 
of Mexico and Guatemala, green above with purplish-red 
throat and under parts. [< F. grenat , < LL. granatus , 

< L. granum , seed.] 

Compounds:— gni'iietmti"t>le+, n. The pome- gar'rl-son, n 
granate.— gn r'iiet-l»er"ry, n. The common red cur- 
rauf.—g.srock, w. GeoL Agranular-crystalline rock con¬ 
sisting mainly of garnet, often forming scams in crystalline 
schists.— gnr'net-work", n. Ornamentation composed 
chiefly of garnets. 

— £ai*''iiet-ll y cr-otis, a . Geol. Containing or 
yielding garnets; as, garnetifejxms schists. 

gar'nef 2 . n. 1. Naut. (1) A garnet-tackle. (2) A tackle 
passed through a hole in the spar-deck to aid in get¬ 
ting the guns in and out of the gun-deck ports. (3) Ap« r i 
purchase by which the lower corner of a square main- 

gnr'ne°U. H,1 2. i8 A , |wnet.hin^? te^raoE™' 6 "" 16 '' 11 n ' ^ ollo ": er 

— gnr'net*tnck"Te, n . A purchase fastened to the pmwTf S r3*rri^ ar ri ' so «.. The prm- 

malnstay of a merchantman to aid in handling cargo. eipies oi Garrison; uncompromiaing abohtiomain. 

gar'iil-er-Ite, gQrTii-gr-ait, n. Mineral. An amor- ro ^ 1 * gw'^t, w. Surg . I . A compressing bandage 
phous, bright apple-green, hydrous nickel magnesium formed of a hand and a twisting-stick; a tourniquet. 2. r,A, mvn 

r<te aquaml - [R ’ *= 

French geologist.] ga r roO t n. A sea-duck, the goldeneye, especially Glav- Barnegat Bay, Sf. J., la planting and gatliering ovsters * 

liar'ulsli, gGr'nish, rt . 1. in cookery, to surround cionettaclmgvla. [Orig. unknown.] gar'rok}. gnr'vie, gorvi, n. [Scot.] A aprat. gnr'voekt. 

with additions for embellishment or for n relish; dress g a, ‘" l ' a *© t gar-rot' (xiii), r. [gar-bo'ted; gah-ro 7 -» as » gaSi v- [gassed; gas'sino.] I. t. I . To expose 

-- ..... 1 . 1 , 1. To execute by strangling with or as with to the action of a gas-flame or a heated surface so ae te 

a garrote. free from loose fibers* singe; as, to gas lace. 2. [Slang.] 

On the 1st of September the bold.enthu- J® ^Ppse upon by idle tales or boastful speech; “fool.** 
Bias tic adventurer [Lopez] was garroted in i. [Slang.] To talk nonsense; vapor. 

Matter in the aeriform state; 1 


A novelist may raise hin hero to the peerage; he mav even con¬ 
fer the Garter upon him. 

I)E Quincey Essays on the Poets, Godicin p. 214. [t. «l f. ’59.] 
3. A semicircular plate that engages with an annular 
groove in the screw of a bench-vise, serving to aid In 
opening it. 4. One of the tapes that a circns-performer 
leaps oyer. 5. Her. A strap or ribbon fastened with a 
buckle in a circle and having the end depending. [ < 
OF. gartier , < garret , < Br. gar, leg.] 

Compounds, etc.:— gar'tersfish'Gn. The scabbard- 
tobSLepidovuscaudatu*).— g. kingjat'-ai-in*, the head 
of the English office of heralda under the earl marshal: In¬ 
stituted 1417.— goring, n. A ring for the finger made in 
Imitation of a strap buckled in a circle.— g.^nake, n. 
LU. S.] A harmless American coluhrine serpent (genua 
Eutienia, especially E. sirtalis) with long yellow atrlpea.— 
g.swehbiiig. n. A narrow elastic webbing enclosed in a 
covenog of silk ribbon: used for garters.—Order of the- 
f the highest order of knighthood in Great Britain. Ac- 
cordlug to traditloo, it was founded about 1348 by Edward 
ill., who picked up a garter of the Countess of Saliahury 
at a hall and placed it on hia own knee, aavlng, “ Ilonl soft 
qul mal y pense” (may he be shamed wbo evil tldnks). 
The order is composed of 25 knlghta companions, exclusive 
of the sovereign, royal family, and foreign princea. At 

- -_ _ _... __ v , first it was called the Order of St. George. 

town, or other place for its defense or control; also, such gai’Hi 1 , gGrth, n. I. [Archaic & Poet.] A yard; garden, 
n place or station alone, or including the troops; as, the Ye speak of placid English garths, 

garrison was starving; an easily defended garrison. Where far beside the winding paths 

In Charleston Harbor stood Fort Sumter, commanded by Major A wlldfir n^ofbloomth ere lies. 

Anderson, with a garrison of fifty-seven men. THOMAS HEney A Song of Ftoicern et. 3. 

C. C. Coffin Building (he Nation ch. 35, p. 473. [h. ’83.] 2. A fish-weir. [< Ice. gardhr , yard, garden.] 

.i.- .. r - ’' 'fheowner of a fish-weir, 

rth. 

large yellow Brazilian, 


vith troops; put a force of soldiers in; 
as, to garrison a town. 

That whistle garrison'd the glen 
At once with full five hundred men. 

Scott Lady of the Lake can. 5, at. 9. 
2» To put Into a fortress or town, as for ita defense; as, 
to gar/'ison soldiers. 

The military force stationed in a fort. 



demigod of the Hindus 

— -- —.. wings of a bird and the 

body and legs of a man: emblem of strength and swiftneaa. 

There is a singular analogy between these [Assyrian] symbolic 
beings and the Garuda, or rather the Gorvdas, of the Aryans of 
India, genii, half men and half eagles. Lenoamant Beginnings 
of Hist. tr. hy Mary Lockwood, ch. 2, p. 89. [s. ’82.] 


for the table: said of any dish; as, to garnish a roast 
with sprigs of celery. 

Garnish your dishea, hot remember that the joint is the main 
point to consider, not the garnishing. 

Spurgeon Led. to my Students leet. ix, p. 222. [sii. & co. ’85.] 

2. To decorate with ornaments; adorn; embellish; as, 
to garnish an oration with metaphors. 

He . . . closed his eyes on his garnished rooms, 

To dream of meadows and clover-blooms. 

Whittier Maud Muller Bt. 37. 

3. Law. To give warning to appear and answer to an 
action; notify. 4, To supply or fit, especially for de¬ 
fense; fortify; garrison. 

The Chateau was strong and garnished with a hundred and fiftv 
troops. D. G. Mitchell The Battle Summer ch. 9, p. 46. [a. ’52.] 

5. [CaRt, Eng.l To fit with fetters. [< OF. garniss 
a stem of garnir , for wamir , warn, garnish. Of OLG. 
orig.; cp. warn.] 

Synonyms: adorn, beautify, deck, decorate, dresa, em- 
belliah. furblab, ornament. See adorn. Antonyms: 
blemish, deface, denude, disfigure, dismantle, spell, strip, 
gar'nlsli, n. 1. Any small objecta or pieces, as of 
fruits, stalks, or leaves, placed around a dish for orna¬ 
mentation or a relish; as, a garnish of lemon-peel. 

The 
rant 



Havana. H. von Holst Constitutional gas, 71. 1. Mi 


As used at the se¬ 
cret execution of 
the Bnron de Mon- 
tigny nt Valladolid 
in 11)70. 


Hist. V. S. tr. by Lalor, vol. iv, ch. 2, p 
57. [CAL. <fc CO. ’85.] 

2. To seize by the throat in order to 
strnngle and rob. 

II. t. To conceal cards in the vest 
for the purpose of cheating, in gam¬ 
bling with cards, ffa-rofc'}; «:a- 
rotle'i; gar-rofte'}. 

Car-rote', n. 1. An instrument for 
capital punishment: used in Spain, 
Portugal, and parts of the West In¬ 
dies. As formerly used It simply 
strangled the condemned man. In the 
modern garrote his neck ia enclosed in 
an Iron collar containing a point or 
blade which, by the turning of a crank, 
is forced Into the spine at the base or 


3 aeriform state; that fluid form 


of matter which is elastic and tends to expand in¬ 
definitely. See fluid, and kinetic TiiEony, under 
kinetic. A gas is in nearly all cases, under ordinary 
condltlona, characterized by great transparency and 
auch extreme tenuity aa to be imperceptible to touch 
when at rest. 

. The gases at the surface of the sun are already so hot that hurn- 
mg is not possible. 

S. NEWCOMa Popular Astronomy pt. in, ch. 2, p. 267. [H. ’87.J 
2. An aeriform mixture used as an illumi- 
nant or a fuel. 


the brain. 

2. Hence, the mode of punishment inflicted by the gar- 
rote, and, in general, strangulation by any means. [< 

Buckeye Cookery, Game p. 169. [b. p. c.’90.] g»r-r©'ter, gar-rO't^r, )V. Wr. (-rot'er, C. E. 1 . S.\ n. 
2. Anything added as an ornament; embellishment; vktir&M 

decoration; array. 3. [Cnnt, Eng.] Fetters. 4. A set rot^ert*^arlrot47pt P ' g tcr+ » ga ‘ 

fee;^^^eriyf^prison'fee'paid by'a^newcomer.* 5+ ‘ A Ga^ru-li^ ^ Omith. A 

—gar'nis^bolt", n. i*boIt with a faceted or ebam- p^^^^y^^rv oid birds^ays. O ai ru-ltt>*, w. (t.g.) 
fered bead.— K»sinnneyt, n. See def.5, above. < 9Ji rno ' prattle.] —.gai* rn-line, a. & n. 

gn r'niMlied, gGr’nisht, a. Her. Adorned; alao, armed, aa a g^v-rn'Il-ty, gar-ruTi-ti, n. The state or quality of 
human limb. being garrulous; weak or inconsequent talkativeness. 

The landlady, . . . with the gai'rulity of her class, poured forth 
all they had encountered from sickness and privation, 
belonging to , Grace Aguilar Woman's Friendship ch. 28, p. 162. [a. ’52.] 




the defendant in attachment). 2. To warn (a person) t< L. garntlUa{t-)s, < garrulm[ sec Garrulus.] 
hy garnishment. 7 gar'rit-loiiK, garin-lua, a. Given to constant trivial 

Sar^'nlKli-ce', n. Laic. A person warned* especially talking; habitually loquacious; wordy. 

O rLhtfti- «rV.^. in —* <-” ” * * * '* Guard against a feeble fluency, a garruloua prosiness, a facility 

of saying nothing. Spurgeon Led. to my Students lect. x, p. 
247. [C. a Bros. ’83.] 


gar , i* ir,,, : vt . ♦ «• ^ua\ person warned; especially, 
a debtor who is warned not lo pay or deliver to his cred¬ 
itor money or property due or belonging to the latter, 
gar'll!nh-cr, gGr'nish-gr, n. 1. One who garnishes. 
2. Law. A creditor \vho garnishees a debtor of one 
whom he himself is stung for debt. 

{far'iilftli-iiieut, gGr'nish-msnt, n. 1. The act of 
garnishing, or that which garnishes, ffar'nlsli-ryi. 
2. A warning or summons; specifically, a notice not to 
pay or deliver money or effects to a defendant, bnt to 
appear and answer the plaintiff's suit or judgment, 
imr'iii-ftnnt, n. A garriaou. gar'lle-souf* 
gar'iil-t ii re, gGr'ni-chur or -tiQr, n. Anything used to 
garnish; garnishes collectively; embelliahinent. 


[< L. garrulus, chnttering: see GAimuLUs.] 
Synonyms: chattering, loquacloua, talkative, verhoae. 
M T e apeak of a chattering monkey or a chattering Idiot, a 
talkative child, a talkative or loguacious woman, a garru¬ 
lous old man, a verbose writer. The talkative person haa a 
strong disposition to talk, with or without an abundance 
of words, or many Ideas; the loquacious person has an 
abundant flow of language and much to say on any subject 
suggested; the garrulous person la tedious, repetitious, 
petty, and self-absorbed. I erbose fs applied to utterances 
more formal than conversation, as to writings or public 
addresses. Compare synonyms for circumlocution.— 


hm 

Diagram Illustrating the Manufacture of 
Illuminating-gas by the Decomposition 
of Water. 

The cupola (c) having been charged with an- —.-— 

thracite coal, an air-hlast is turned on from the blower (6) until th» 
coal is heated to incandescence. The air-hlast is then turned off, 
and superheated steam is allowed to pass through this incandes¬ 
cent mass. The hydrogen is at once liberated from the oxygen in 
the steam, and passes off to the hydraulic main (Am). Thence the 
gas passes to the illuminator (i), and here takes up a hvdrocarbou 
(naphtha-vapor) to give it illuminating power. The hydrogen and 
napntha-vHpor pass to the retorts (r), which are at a white heat. 
Here the mixture becomes fixed, t*.becomes a perfect gas. From 
the retorts the fixed ^as passes to the hydraulic main (A*m')overthe 
retorts, and thence is drawn hy the exhauster (e) through the con¬ 
denser (c*) and scrubber (a), and forced throogh the purifier (p) tn 
the gas-holder (jgh), and then throogh the mains to the consumers. 

Gas used for illuminating Is essentially hydrogen enriched 
by carbon. It Isimturnl gas or rocksgns when found 
In nature beneath the eartlfs surface, as when liberated by 
boring; It is iiluminn tingsgits or lighlingsgns when 
naed for lighting. In distinction from fuel sgns. used for 
heating or cooking. Conlsgn s la distilled from coal, and 
fiihgns from hydrocarbon oils; nirsgas and water* 
gn s are air and steam, respectively, passed through a mix¬ 
ture of hydrocarbons. 

3. In mining, a mixture of atmospheric air with fire- 
damp. 4. [Colloq.] (1) A gaslight; as, to turn down 
the gas. (2) Laughing-gas; nitrous oxid. 5, [Colloq.] 
Empty boasting; frothy chatter. [A term invented by 
the Belgian chemist Van Ilelmont (1577-1044).] 

Compounds,etc.:— gns'*n-nal"y-sis, n. Gasometrlc 
analysis.—gusm nnlyzer. n . An apparatus for the quanti¬ 
tative analysts of illuminating-gas.— ga»*bag. n. 1. A bag 
suitable for holding gss. 2. A rubber bag used to stop the 
flow of gsa In a main. In case of a break, by Introducing the 
bag and then Inflating It. 3. [Colloq.] A loquacious person.— 


sofa, arm, ask; at, fare, accord; element, er = over, eight, e = usage; tin, machine, g = miew; obey, no; not. nor, atom; full, rule; but, burn; aisle; 
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gastriloqual 


R u**ba 11>, a A bath tbc contents of which may be heated 
y gas.— gn«*b leaching, n. Bleaching by the use of sul¬ 
fur dloxld orchlorin.— gas-boiler, n. A boiler heated by 
gas.— gasbracket, n. A bracket bearing one or more 
gas-burners.— gnsummer, n. A tube or tip,usually at¬ 
tached to a gas-fixture, for regulating tbe flame of the gas 
consumed.—gn**enrbon, n. A compact amorphous car¬ 
bon deposited lu tbe retorts of gas-works Uls a good con¬ 
ductor of heat and electricity, and Is used for battery- 
plates and In tbe electric arc-light.— gawsenvity, n. In 
crystals, a cavity filled with gas, as nitrogen or carbon 
dloxld.— ga*:cliecli, n. A device for preventing the es¬ 
cape of gas at the breech of a gun.—gn**con 1, n. A blta- 
mfnous eoal from wblcb tllumlnatlng-gaa may be made.— 
ga* company, a company formed for the purpose of 
manufacturing and supplying Illuminating- or fuel-gas to a 
community.— gn«oeoinpre*wor, ». A pumping device 
for compressing gas Into portable rescrvolra.—gassenn- 
den**or, n. An apparatus for removing tbe tar from illu¬ 
minating-gas In Its manufacture.— gaw*coudiictar, n. 
A pipe for leading combust lon-gasca from tbe mouth of 
a blast-furnace to a hot-blast stove.— gasrdet ect or, n. A 
deviee to show the presence of fire-damp, etc., in a mine. 
— gn m :d rn i n, n. A drain for carrying off fire-damp from 
mtnc-workings.— ga«oticld, «. A region producing nat- 
Dral gas —gawslitter, n. One wbo cuts, fits, and puts up 
pipes and fixtures for gas-llghtlng.— gnsriittiogs, n. pi. 
The appliances used In connecting gas-nlpes.—gas*fix- 
ture, n. A device, usually ornamental, for connecting 
with a gas-pipe, as In a celling or wall, and bearing one or 
more burners and stop-cocks for controlling the flow of 
gas.—gaxsgngc, n. A gage for measuring the pressure 
of gas— gn-^genera tor, n. An apparatus for generating 
gas.—gaw*globe, n. A globe, for surrounding a gaslight. 
— gawsgovernor, n. A device for regulating the flow of 
gas In a main or fixture, gawsreguln tnrt.— gasoguu, 
n. A pipe for exploding gas In making signals. — gnw* 
lien ter, «. Any contrivance for using gas as a fuel.— 
gasholder, n. A receptacle In which gas Is stored for 
use; a gasometer.— gasnndicntor, n. An Instrument 
for showing the presence of gas In a pipe or for detecting 
fire-damp In a mine.— gaw*jet, n. 1. A tip or burner on 
a gas-fixture. 2. The jet of flame on a gas-burner.— gas¬ 
light", n. 1, Light produced by gas. 2. A gas-jet or 
-burner, -gas *ligliting, n.— gn* * lime, n. A dry- 
slaked lime used as a filtering-material In the manufacture 
of illumlnatlng-gas.— gn**lif|iior, n. See ammoniacal 
liquor, under ammoniacal.— gasiinnch hie, n. Analr- 
carburcter for producing llluminatlng-gas.— gn n^iiui I n, 
n. A trunk gas-pipe for conveying gas to the service- 
pipes.— gawmin u, n. 1- One wbo manufactures or sup¬ 
plies gas for lighting. 2. A gas-fttter. 3. In mining, one 
who superintends ventilation and guards against fire-damp. 
'I. Thenl. The person In charge of the gas and llghtcffects. 
— gn«:iiieccr, a. An apparatus for measuring the quanti¬ 
ty of gas consumed in a given 
place End time.—gn ^mo¬ 
tor, n. A gas-engine.—gas* 
a von, a. An oven heated by 
gas.— gas;pipe, n. A pipe 
for carrying gas, especially 
Illuminati ng> gas.— gag* 
plnnt, n. 1, A gas-works. J 
2. Fraxlnella (DieUtmrius CL 
Fraxinelln), a heavy-scented 
ornamental plant giving out 
from l r s glandular foliage an 
lnflammahle vspor.-Kass 
Plate, n. A steel disk In 
the hr< ech-block of a gun to 
receive the Impact of the 
gases of explosion.— gas* 
plot, k. Tne diagram of 
gas-pipes and fixtures in a 
theater.— ga* spore, n. A 
gas-hubble In a mineral.— 
gas-port, n. An opening 
permuting aeeess to an un¬ 
derground valve or cock of _ 

a gas-pipe.—gnsuprnver. Top View of the Upper End 
n. A pump for testing the of a Dry Gas-meter, 
tightness of gas-pipes and nre-nra of the ^Itor- 

«pands and .hrilik* the 
A large gas-stovt for conk- diaphragm or bellows-like cod- 
mg. gnHsreglHter, n. An gtnictionthatoecupienthegreater 
apparatus for recording gas- part of the space in the meter, 
pressure.— g it n * T C g ll la- below the mechanum here ahown, 
tor, n. A gas-governor.— which measure* a certain quao- 
gQN*rrtnrt*». AchHtnber tity of ga* at each operation. 
In Which gas is generated by The arm*,/, at tacbed to the top of 
beat.— ga Hsrillg, n. A the diaphragm, receive from it a 
metal ring used as a gaa- waring tangential motion, aa~ 
cheek.— gas^Mand, tl. Any by the tangent screw, t, 

sandstone that contains or dnvmg the clock work and oper- 
yields natural gas. — g a w* 

spurt, n. Geol. One of numerous little heaps resembling 
worm-burrows on the surface of certain layers of roek. 
They are of the same material as the rock aod connected 
with passages extending down Into tbe layer, and are sup¬ 
posed to have resulted from tbe Intermittent escape of gas 
from decomposing organic matter In tbe original mud.— 
gnwsHtnve, «• A atove In which gas ts used for fuel— 
gnw’tnblc, ». A table bearing the apparatus for con¬ 
trolling tbc gas-lights of a theater.—gunmanli, it. A 
gasometer.—gnsstnr, n. Sec coal-tar.— ga**!ight, 
«. Not permitting the escape of gas: said of gas-pipes, 
gas-burnera, etc.—gasst i*ap, n. A trap to prevent sewer- 
gas from Wklng up in a pipe.— gns=vv a slier, n. An 
apparatus for removing ammonia from illumlnatlng-gas. 
- gnH*watec, n. Gas-Ilauor. See ammoniacal. — gn** 
well, n. A well from which natural gas issues la quanti¬ 
ties. See llius. under packer.— gn*>work a, n. Ao es¬ 
tablishment in which gas (usually lllurntnating-gas) la 
made.— perfect ga*, a gas such that ail the external work 
done upon it Is transformed Into molecular energy or heat. 
No such gas exists In nRturc. Compare perfect flvih, 
under fluid.— portable ga**, gas compressed In reser¬ 
voirs and served therein to consumers. 
gnw"n-ller', n. Same as oasolieii. 
gnn'colnen+, n. pi. Gasklna; gRlilgaskins. gan'cnyiiewt. 
Ihi^coii, gas'e^n, a. Of or pertaining to Gascony, in 
southwestern France. 

Gnw'con, n. [F.] 1. A native orinhnbitant of Gascony 
whofic inhabitanta bad the repatation of being lmasters 
and blusterers. Compare Basque. 2. [g-] Hence, a 
boaster; gnsconader. 

Th« Canadiana, . . . who, with their const national vivacity, have 
a considerable dash of gancon, were bnoynnt aod boastfal. 

In vino Astoria ch. 4, p. 60. jo. P. P. ’«.] 
<jnw / 'eoii-a<le / , gas’e^n-cd', ri. [-a'ded; -a'ding.] 
To vaunt oneself; i>rag; bluster. 

We smile at his {Webster’s) boyish FederaHsm describing Napo¬ 
leon as 4 the yiist'OTUifting pilgrim of Egypt.’ 

II. C. I>udge Daniel Webster ch. 1, p. 22. [it. M. a co. ’87.] 
— £»*<"ro u-a'dcr, n. One who nses gasconade, 
gas^eoii-ade', n. Boastful or blustering talk; boast¬ 
ing or bragging; braggadocio; bluster. 


Pitt had discerned the genius and heroism which lay hidden be- gas^sy, gfla'i, a . 1. Characteristic of or impregnated 

neath the awkward manoer and the occasional gasconade of the w itll gas, especially Coal-gaa; as, a Q(my smell. 2. 

[Slang.] (1) Addicted to pretentious or boastful talk; va¬ 
poring. (2) [Eng.] Qnick to flare up; irascible. 

' 1 --•* " — rnmnaw iaiiist gltSt^Crf, 


young soldier [Wolfe] t 

Green Short Hist. Eng. People cb. 10, § T, p. 725. [H. *75.] 

an inhabitant of r«*»- to terrify. Compare aghast/ 

nttz, now Gasconj.] gasti - , h. A ghost. go*tft 2oosri, 

gns / *coii-dciis"er, ga.N'sde-tect''or, etc. Sec gas. gnH'tei*, ggs'tgr, n. [Bare.] Tbc stomach or abdomen. 
•rns'e-ouN, gas'e-os (xm), a. 1. Having the nature or tfns'ter.ieTa- [Hare.] Same as gastric. 
form of gas; aeriform; as, a gaseous condition. jrRKfero-. Derived from Greek gaster , stomach: a com¬ 

bining form. See also gastb-, oastko-.— Gna"ter-o- 



It is next to certain that the ran is mainly gaseous. 

C. A. Young The Sun ch. 6, p. 211. [a. ’81.] 
2. Figuratively, light and unsubstantial; superficial. 
gns'c-mis-iieM«, n. Tbe state or quality of being gaseous, 
gas-e'i-tyt [flare], 

gn*'*ficld". gaM / sgen"er-n / 'tnr, etc. SeeGAS. 

gash, vt. To make a long deep cut in: said partic¬ 
ularly of flesh; as, his arm was gashed by a sword. 

[< OF. garser, < Gr. char asm, scratch.] gnralit; 
{rurniet. 

Synonyms: ace cut. 

gawli-, ri. [Scot.] To talk Idly; tattle; gosaip. 
gnsh 1 , a. [Scot.] J. Fluent; Intelligent. 2, Neat; trim, 
gash-, a. [Scot.] Ghastly. 

garii, n. A lonp deep incision made by a sharp instru¬ 
ment; specifically, a flesh-wound. 

— g«sli'*vein", h. Gcol. See vein. 

gnslrily, a. [ITov. Eng.] Inspiring borror or dread; ghastly. 

jmftli'fidi.-kasii'li-ness, n. 
gft*'*hold"er, gns'*in"ili-cn"tor, etc. See gas. 
fraslif, pp. Gashed. Phil. Soc. 

sn«'l-forin,gas'i-f6rm,a. Gaseous. [< OAs + -FonM.] 
gRN^-fy, gas'i-fai, v. [-fied; -ft'ino.] To make gaa 
from; convert into gas, as by heat or chemical moans. 
[< gas -}--fy.]— gasP'I-ii-cn'floii, n. 

Snn'kef, gas'kgt, n. 1. Mech. (1) A thin, flat, annular 
packing-piece of india-mbber, leather, or sheet metal, 
placed between two flat surfaces, as a manhole-plate and 
a bojlerehcad, to make their joint water-tight. (2) A 
packing of hemp or other fibrons stuff, or of lead, between 
the hell of one pipe and the spigot or male end of another. 
2. Xaut, A tapering rope plaited up of foxes, used to 
confine furled saila to tbe yard or boom. en*'kel£. 

They knotted the reef-points, or passed the gaskets, that were to 
confine the onruly caovns to the prescribed limits. 

Cooper Pilot ch. 6, p. 40. [t. r. c.] 
[Appar. < Y.garcette , cat-o’-nine-taila. < Sp. garceta.] 

— gns'ki>T*i"roii, n. A tool for tamping gaskets In tbc 
bells of socket-pipes. 

gn Hiking, gas’klng, n. Packing of hemp or the like. 
gn* / kiiiN, n. pi. 1. Same as garkino. 2 + . Same as o al- 
Lioaskins. 

gas'ligli t'', gas'sninin", etc. See gas. 
fta.H'0-jre ii, (gas'o-jen, -jin, n. A portable contrivance 
{jan'o-greiie, j for producing gas for aerating water, by 
the action of an acid on a bicarbonate. [< F. gazo¬ 
gene, < gaz, gas; and see- uene. 1 gaz'o-genet. 

Icr / , gas'o-llr', n. A pendent fixture, usually or¬ 
namental, having hrauehes ending in gas-burners; a gas- 
chandelier. gns"a-ller , J; gaw'V-ller'^. 
ffn^'o-lluci gaR'o-lin or -lfn (xm), n. A colorless, vol¬ 
atile, Intlnnmiable product of tbe distillation of crude 
petroleum, hnvlng n six'ciflc gravity of .6*29 to .667 (95° 
to 80° B.). It is nswl as fuel in vapor-atoves and for 
carbonizing air and water-gases. 

We And pa-sofinc In nse In onr state in the hands of hundreds of 
p*'rsons who do not know that the vapor ariring from it, when 
mixed with the atmosphere in the proper proportion, is one of the 
most dangerous explosives. 

Rep. Sec. of Mich. State Bd. of Health, '8S p. 200. [’89.] 
[< GAS -f- -ol.] Utt*'o-ienc7. 
tcas-oinV-f or, gas-ein^-t^r, n. 1. A tank for storing 
gus, consisting usually of an iron cylinder closed at the 


eotn'i-dtp, n. pi. Echin. A Devonian family of lsrvlform 
inaduaate criuolds having a dlcycllc base, the rdus dorsal 
and between two radlals, and arma recumbent or widely di¬ 
vergent. Gnn"t<*r-oc'o-inn, n. (t. g.)— gas^ter-oc'- 
o-niid, n.— gas"ter-oc'o-innii), Gns^ter-o-li- 
che'nps, n. pi. Hot. A doubtful group of planta supposed 
to be formed by tbe union of algal cells and a gasteromvee- 
toua fungus.— 4Jn s ,/ ter-o-my-cc / tes, ?i. pi. Bot. The 
angiocarpoua division of the basldlomycetous fungi, having 
the bymeala produced Inside the fructification. Instead of 
covering a free outer aurfacc, as In the Hymenomycetes. 
The earth-star (G raster) and the puffballs (Ly coper don) 
are the best-known examples.— g a *"t er-o-ni y-cc't o u h, 
a.— Gns/'ter-o-peg'inn-tn, n.pi. Conch. Asuborder 
of lyopomatous braehlopods with the ventral valve at¬ 
tached to foreign bodies, as in Craniidse.—% nn'cer-o- 
pod, a. & n. Gastropod. — (ina^'tor-op'o-da, n. 


0 V e>or 



One of the Gasteropoda. 


pi. Conch. A division of 
inollusks. especially a class 
having a head-like extension 
of the body, generally car¬ 
rying tentacles, and a foot 
arising from the ventral sur- n 
face: including all snails and £ 
aluga. GnN-trnp'n-dut.— 
gn-H^ter-op'o-dan, a. & am 
m—gaw^ter-op'o-doiiH, . 

(iaw^tcr-un-cer'l- t 
dm, n. pi. Conch. A fam- LC y 
lly of tectlbranclilate gastro- p 
pods with extremely lnrge 
lateral natatory lobes and a J 
small nautlllform shell.— 

(t H g ) — ler-nii'lf^ 1 Aoatomy of a pectibraoehiate 

ri/n gastropod (Turbopica) taken out 

Jni.’l of the 6hel,: f ' foot ;°. operculum; 

« „Pr, J ( l p, proboscis; ta, tentacles; e eye; 

*rda», n.pj. Teh. A fam- m, mantle, cleft longitudinally so 
jlj Of gasterosteoldean fishes a* to open the respiratory cavity; 
having subthoracle ventrals, am, anterior ed^e of the mantle, 
each with a spine and ray, which, in the natural position, 
and H convex or aubttlbular covers the back and leaves an 
snout; sticklebacks. Gil*"- openioff admitting water to the 
tor-ON'Io-IIM, n. (t. g.)— gills; (7, gills; bv, hranebial vein, 
ga*"tl»r-OH'fe-td, n .— proceeding to the heart (h); 6, 
gn N^ter-os'lu-old, a. & branchial artery; a, anus; i, in- 
jt .— Gun" ter - nn"te - i - stomach and liver; ot\ 

for'lll t*M, n. pi. Jch. A oviduct; d, fringe of the mantle, 
division of aciinthopt<*ryglsn fishes with ventrals, and with 
Rhdonilnnl and dorsal spines (when present) Isolated, aa In 
Gasterosteidie.— Kn.H^ter-OM'tc-i-fnrm", lins' 1 '- 

ter-OH^tc-nl'dr-n, «. pi. Jch. A superfainily of heml- 
braDchlnte fishes having anterior vertebra; little enlarged, 
and ventrals subthomcle, with enlarged spines.— gun"ter- 
o« / 'le-oi / de-nn 1 a. & a.— GnH"ter-n-Kto / tiii-dfF, n. 
pi. Helminth. A family of dlgeneous tremstode worma 
with the oral sucker aubmcdlsn and ventral and an anterior 
sucker. GnN"t(tr-o*'t<i-niiitti, «. (t. g.)—gas'^ter- 
ON / to-mid, gaM / 'tf‘r-4»* / lu-imiid, a .— gus / 'ler- 
o-llirica, n. [-o^e, pi.) Enlom. The case or siieathlng of 
tbe Rbdotnen of a pupa—gn M"t o r-ii-t h e'en I, 4 i n 

ter-ot'ri-clia, n. pi. Helminth. A division of worms, 
variously ranked, especially an order of rotifers with two 
ventral ciliated bands, a simple cerebral ganglion, two 
twisted water-canals, aimple muscle-cella, and anua doraal: 
Including Chietonotidsp. — gaH^trr-ot'ri-clinu, a. <fe 
n— ga*"!cr-nt / ii-«iimiN, a.— gnix^trr-o-zo'oiil, n . 
Zooph. A nutritive zooid, iiavlng a mouth and a gastric 
cavity. gan"trii-:zn / oi<lt 


top nn(l oiH*n at the bottom, resting iu a water-tank In cavity. ga«"tra-zo / oidi. 
which it rises or falls as gas Is admitted or withdrawn. ^ aine as gbastful,^? tc. 

‘2. Chem. (1) An apiiaratus adapted to collecting, hold- *>'• Ghastliness, etc. Phil. boo. 

ing, or mixing gases. (2) Jlorc properly, an apparatus ?, nHt icrror. 

for measuring gases, used in chemical manipulation*. -t or n 1 h , fi aa -t<5 r . Ornlih. 1. A_ genua typ- 

rn as 4- Gr niAasnre 1 ical of Gastomtthldte. 2. [g-J A fossil bird of this 

L ry, «. The measurement of gases. £ cn « a ’ a «, Gattornis wirlsiensis from the Paris basin. [< 

g;a» / 'o-inet'rle, gas’o-mct'ric, a. Chem. Of or pertain- r S ,a *j, < l n ai8Co\®rcr, + Gn orms, bird.] 

ingtothcineaanrementof gases. aasVnn*Prlo-ali. 1-da*, gas tSr-nlth l-dl or -4e, n. pi. 

-gns.i.uetrlc unn lySis, a method of estimating the OrnUh. An Eocene family of oatrlcb-hke birds of un- 
quantliy of gases, either singly or In mixture, by burning certain relations, with persistent cranial sutures, three 
them and measuring the product, or by direct use of ab- front toea, and a hind toe. 

sorhentB. gn h*h milysisi, —giiK-tor'n 1-1 liId, n .— *jaw-f or'ul-lliold, «. 

ffnm'o-sieuiie, gas'o-scOp, n. An instrument for show- gn*"(ur-rlie^'n, -rliu*'n, n. Same as oASTHonitHEA. 

ing the presence of inflammable gna. [ < oas -f -scope.] «r a *l r-. Derived from Greek gastPr, stomach: a combi- 
tfiisp, gnaj), r. I.Jf. To utter or emit paotingly, as in ningform. See also qasteho-, gastho-. — gns-lrane'imi, 


fear or in dying: followed by out or away. 

II. i. 1. To struggle for breatb with open mouth; 
breathe convulsively, as from exhaustion or fear. 

lie rould not root 

Wh^n abipwrecked form« might gasp amid the w*ve«. 

And not a try bo answered from the shore. 

J. T. Fields The Stormy Petrel st. S. 
2- To express eager desire, as with gasps; with for or 
after. [< Ice. geispa, yawn.] 

£hm]>, n. An act of convulsive and difficult breathing; a 
struggling to get a full breath. 

— flic 1n*t gasp, the last breath In dying; bcnce, the 
final struggle or last extremity. 

gn*'i»e-renu, gys'pg-rO, n. [Canadian F.] Thealewlfe (Clu- 
pea pxeudnharenaus). gnsi'pc-rufi. 
ga*'i»er-g»Mi, gas lA’f gfl.n. [Local, U.S.] The fresh-water 
drum Ufaplodinotu* gninniens). 

{SJiMp'liiKt n - Convulsive or laborious exer¬ 

tion in brcatiring; a gasp. 

Those knavish enthusiast*, the French prophet*, courted Inspira¬ 
tion by mimicking the writhing*, swooning*, aod yaspinys, which 
they considered a* ita symptoms. 

Macaulay Essays, Dryden p. 47. [a. ’80.] 

— |gttftp'lng-1 y, adv. With gasps; as if gasping, 
ffns'jplimt", gns'^range", etc. Sccgaq. 

n} it, pp. Ga«iK*d. Phil. Soc. 

GuK-Ko'rl-aii, gas-sTM-on, a. Pertaining to the German 
physician J. L. Gasser.— Gasserian gnogllon, the large 
ganglion on the root of the fifth or trifacial nerve. Some¬ 
times Improperly called Gasserian ganglion. 
gns'slng, gas'ing, n. 1. The act or process of singeing 
off the loose diverging fibers from thread, cloth, etc., by 
mcane of a gaa-flame. 2. [Slang.] The act of indulging 
In pretentious or hoastful talk. 3. Partial suffocation 


. OrnUh. The whole ventral surface of the body.— gn n'- 
I cn 1, a. Of or pertaining to the stomRch or belly; gastric. 
— gas-trn 1'gl-a, n. J\ithol. Neuralgia In the stomach; 
gastric pain; bellyache. gu*"tec-ul'gi-n t ; gas-tral'- 
gyt.— Gns-treeli'mUn, n. pi. Herp. A superfamily or 
suborder of tirmlsternlRl frog-llke amphlhlnns having the 
scapulae articulating with eondylca of exocclpltals. Including 
Hemlsidie.— gns-trccli'mi-nn, a. & n.— gns-trec'- 
lo-my, n. Surg. An operation to remove a portion of 
the stonmeh.— gn^'U-el-co's'is, n. I\ilhol. Ulceration 
of the stomach.— gas"tri-mar'gismt, n. Gluttony. 
£UN-tm i 'H, gas-tri'a or -tre'a, n. [-jr, -f or -3, pi.] Biot. 
A hypothetical primitive gastrula-like animal form as 
snmed by Haeckel to have been tbe ancestor of higher 
animals or metazoans and represented in the transition- 
ary gastrula stage of their development. The gastnea ia 
supposed to have arisen from n protozoan colony In the 
form of a hollow sphere by a gradual deepeolug of a de¬ 
pression. [< Gr. gastZr ( gastr -), stomach.] 

— gastnea theory, the hypothesis given above. 

— Guh-i ne'u-dn, n. pi. Zool. A hypothetical prim¬ 
itive type of animals with the characters of n gastrnla. 
(in.N-lrir^n-dicf.-nas'lm-ail, gan'tre-ail, n.— 
Gan-trir'a-dcM, n. pi. Zool. A division of spoDgea 
with a persistent gastrula atnge, Including Haliphysemidse. 
gaw'frlc, gas'trie, a. Of, pertaining to, or near the 
stomach. [ < L. gaster, < Gr. gasttr, stomach.] 

Pbrasei:—gastric digest ion, the rendering soluble 
of the food in the stomach by tbe action of the gastric 
juices.— g. fever, 1. A bilious remittent fever; harvest- 
fever. 2, Acute dyspepsia.—g. juice or juicer* {Phys¬ 
iol.), a thin acid tlufd secreted by the glands of the stomach, 
consisting of dilute hydrochloric and lactic Relda with pep¬ 
sin. It Is the chief digestive fluid, acting mainly on prcrtelds. 


giiH'trl-cl*iiit, n. An old medical theory which as- 
, , ,, , cribed most dlsenscs to foulness of the stomach or bowels. 

Induced by lnbaliug chlorin: a term used by workmen. ga*-f rtl'a-qtial, gas-trU'o-cwol, a. [Uarc.] Spcnklng or 
— g^H'^^ttlg»fruIlH»" , , n. A machine for winding and sounding from the stomach, 
unwinding yarns, threads, etc.: used In gassing. — gun - cril' o-<iul*iu, n. [Bare.] Ventriloquism, 

gns-sonl', gas-sfil’ n. [Moorish.] A mineral soap. gn*-tril'n-«in vt. — gn*-t ril'n-qui^t, n. Aventrllo- 

gaM'»**|iurt", giiM'^tii^blr, etc. SeeGAS. qulst.— gaM-triVii-qiioiiM, «. Ventrlloquous. 


<iu= out; oil; lu=feud, Ifi = future; c = k; cliurcli; cll« = fAe; go, eing, iiik; wo; thin; zli = azure; F. boh, dune. <,/rom; +, obsolete; $, variant. 
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gathering 


gas-trl'Jlh, gaa-trai'tis or -trt'tis, n. Inflammation of 
the stomach. [< Gr. garter ( gastr -), stomach.] 

— {r»»-trlt'le, a. Pertaining or tending to gastritis, 
gastro-. Derived from Greek gasGr, stomach or belly: 
a combining form. See also gastero-, gastr-.— gas' / - 
fro-hro'NiH, n. Puthol. Ulcerous perforation of the 
stomach. — anN'lTO-cele, n. Pathol, liernia of the 
stomach. — Gaa^trn-cliw'nl-dtP* «. pi. Conch. A 
family of myaccan bivalves, especially those having a ga¬ 
ping shell, umboncs scarcely prominent, a toothless hinge, 
and external marginal ligament. <ins"trn-cliic'iiiu «. 
(t. g.) — gna^tro-elue'niil, gns"lro-ciirc'noirt, 
a. — gns'trn-clienc* n. One of the Gastrocfuenidw.— 
gn«"tro-clic'nite, n. A fossil of or resembling a gas- 
trochaenld.—gnM^troc-nc'ini-ns, «. f-Mi-i.p/.J Anal. 
A large muscle of the leg that assists In extending the 
foot. Sec Ulus, under muscle.— gns"t roc-ne'itii-nI, 
a.— gnN"trn-c«c'lus, n. [-li, pi. 1 Entom. One of a 
pair of lateral pits at the base of the second abdominal 
tergite, as In certain ichneumon-flies.— gnH"tro-col / - 
ic, a. Of, pertaining to, or nttached to the stomnch 
and the transverse culoo; as, the gastrocolic omentum. 

— gitH^tro-cn-Il'ti*, n. Pathol. Inflammation of the 
stomach and colon.— gnM"tro-cyH'tis, n. The blastoder¬ 
mic vesicle of a mammal.— gna^tro-eys'tie, a.— gnu"- 
tro-did'y-imis, n. Terat. A double monster united at 
the abdomen.— gnH'trn-disc, n. Embryol. A dlsk-ilke 
plate of ceils found at the germiual area during the blas- 
tula stage. gn*"trn-i]is'cnHf.— gns''tro«dn // n- 
de'nitl, a. Of or pertaining to the stomach and duode¬ 
num.— gnw / 'tro-du"o-dc-ni / ti», n. l\ithol. Inflam¬ 
mation of the stomach and duodenum.—rgna"tro-dyn'- 
l-n, 7 i. Puthol. Pain in the stomach; gastralgia.— gn h"« 
trn*el"y-trot'o-iny, n. Surg. The operation of cut¬ 
ting through the abdomen and anterior wall of the vagina In 
order to effect the delivery of a child, where a natural 
parturition is impossible: used instead of tho Caesarean 
operation.—gaH^trosen-tcr'ic, ft. Of or pertaining to 
the stomach and the intestines. gns' / tro4n-tCN / ti-milt. 

— gnM"tro:en"ter-i'tiN, n. Pithol. Inflammation of 
the stomach and bowels.— gn» // tro=eii // ter-it / ic. a.— 
gns /, tro*<‘p' / i-plo , lo, a. Of or pertaining to both the 
stomach and the epiploon. gnN / 'trnse /, Hoi>li-ng'e-nl, a. 
Of or pertaining to the stomach and the esophagus.— gn 
tro-lie-pnt'ic, a. Of or pertaining to the stomach and the 
liver.— gaH"tro-]icp' / n-Ti / tIs, n. Itithol. Inflamma¬ 
tion of the stomach and liver. grnj-P'trep-n-tPtiHf.— 
gRH*trn-liyH*ti»-rot'o-iny, n. Obstet. The Caesarean 
section. See Cacsakeax.— gnN'troitl, a. Like a belly or 
stomach.—gns // tro»in-tc» / ti-iinl f a. Gastro-enteric. 

— gun -1 roi'n-ter, n. A worshiper of the helly; a 
glutton.— gng-trnPn-trows, gna'tro-Iitli, n. A 
calculns or stony formation In the gastric region, especially 
a crab's-eye. gng-trol'i-tlinsi.— gRH"trn-li-tlii / n- 
sis, n. I\ithol. The formation of, or the condition of hav¬ 
ing, a morbid concretion in the stomach.— (»ns"tro-ln'- 
bi-nm, n. Hot. A large genus of Wes t-A ns trail an shrubs 
of the bean family (Legumlnosse), with opposite or whorled 
leaves and pretty yellow or reddish-purple flowers: known 
aa poison-plants, as they are often fatal to cattle eating the 
foliage. Several are in ornamental cultivation. — gn*- 
trol'o-gy, 7i. 1, A treatise on matters of the stomach. 


Lord Afthhortoo offered hi« gTiest* the cream of culinary perfec¬ 
tion end the gastronomic art, with the rarest wine*. BEN: Pkr- 
ley Poore Reminiscences vol. i, ch. 21, p. 284. [w. a. h. ’86-1 

— gns^tro-iioin'lc-nl-l y, adv. 

Life in a Komtchatkan settlement, gastrouomically consid¬ 
ered, is not altogether so disagreeable as we hove been led to be¬ 
lieve. Kennan Tent Life tn Siberia ch. 7, p. 66. [o. P. P. *73.] 
gaw-lron'o-iny, gas-tron'o-mi, n. Tlie art of prepar¬ 
ing and serving appetizing food; hence, good cheer; 
epicurism. 

A man le none the worse for loving a good dinner. Gastron¬ 
omy is as much one of the fine orts as trout-fishing or sculpture. 

W. C. Prime I Go A-Fishlng ch. 13, p. 256. [H. ’76.] 

[< F. gastronomic, < Gr. gastronomia , book by Arehes- 
trntus, < gastlr, stomach, + nomos, law, < nemd, regu¬ 
late.] 


received at the gate to an exhibition, especially at an ath¬ 
letic contest.— g.siiet, n. A net hung loosely across a 
gateway, for the purpose of catching hares driven at oigbt. 

— g. of jiiHtiec, the gate of a city, eastle. or church, 
where, In former tlmea, Justice was administered.—g.* 
post, ii. Either of two posts between which a gate ia swung. 

— g.*ronil,». [Eng.] Coal-mining. A road connecting a 

-‘all wif*-- 1 -- J . 


[-la:, -It or -IS, pi.] 
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That 



Gastrula. 


2. The science of eating; gastronomy.— gnM"trn-inn- 
In'ci-R, ft. Pathol. Softening of the substance of the gas¬ 
tric organs, especially the stomach. gnH // tro-nm-lnx / - 
i-nt.—gR8 , tro-iiirtn ,/ cy t n. Antiq. 1, Divination by 
ventriloquism. 2* Divination by means of large-belllea, 
transparent vessels, within which figures were supposed to 
appear by magic. gnH'tro-no-mnii'’ / eyt»— griH'tro- 
innrgne, ?i. A barrigndo.— gns-trnin'c-luN, n. Terat. 
A tnooster whose limbs spring from the abdomen.— gnn' 7 - 
tro-my'fes, n. Bacteria or fungoid growths in the 
stomach.—gnH'tro-inytht* n. A ventriloquist.—gns- 
tron'o-so*, 7i. Pathol. Any disease of the stomach. 
gnN-trnn'e-siiNt.— gHM /, tro: 0 -im , ii'inl, a. Gastro¬ 
epiploic.— gnH"t ro-pnii"cre-nt'ic, a. Of or pertaining 
to the stomach and the pancreas.— gn*"t ro-ti(t-rn 1'y- 
KiH, 7i. Pathol. Paralysis of the stomach.—gnH^t ro-pn- 
ri'e-tal, a . Of or pertaining to tlie stomach and the body- 
wall. — gRM-t rop'n-t liy* n. Puthol. Disease of the 
stomach.— gnN"t ro-pn th'ie, a.— gn8 // tro-phre / iric, 
a. Of or pertaining to the stomach aod the diaphragm.— 
gRH"tro-pneu-inon / io, a. Of or pertaining to the stom¬ 
ach and the lungs. gRM^t ro - pneii-inn— gnn'- 
trn-porl. 1*«. Of or pertafnlngtothe Gasteropoda. II, ti. 
Ooe of the Gasteropoda. See illus. under Gasteropoda.— 
Gns-trop'o-dn, n.pl. Conch. The Gasteropoda.— rjih- 
trop'n-dnuH, gRH'tro-pore, n. The orifice of a 
gastrozoold.— gns"! ror-rhn'gl-n, n. Jftthol. Hemor¬ 
rhage from the stomach. gn» /, trn-hPin"or-rlm'gi~nt* 
— gRM-tror'rbn-pby, ti. Surg. 1. The operation of 
sewing up wounds of the abdominal walla or of tbe stom¬ 
ach. 2 , Operation for the cure of gaBtric fistula. — gns"- 
tror-rlie / n, ti. Ihlhol. Catarrh of the stomach. 
tror-rhir'nt,—gns // tro-sclr / rhiiH, 7i. l\ilhol. Can¬ 
cer of the atomaeh.— gsin'tro-ncope, ti. Surg. An elec¬ 
trical apparatus for illuminating and Inspecting the human 
stomach.— gns-trn*'co-py. n. Med. An examination 
of theahdomen to discover disease.— gGH^tro-acon'ic, 
a — gns , ' / tro-Hplt*'nlc» a. Of or pertaining to the stom¬ 
ach and tlie spleen.— gn*i'tro-*tegc, n. lierp. C 
the abdominal scales of a serpenfc.-gns- 
iroH'tP-gnl,«.— <;ns"iro-sf e'l-dsc, 
n. pi. Ich. The Gasterosteidte. ga*"- 
tro-Hte'i-fnrm, a. Ich. Having the 
appearance of a gasterosteld or stickle¬ 
back; of or pertaining to the Gasterostei- 
formes. — <;nH , 'iro-Hte' / i-for'me*, 
n.pl. Ich. The Gasterosteiformes.— gns- 
tro.N'io-my, 7i. Sura. The making of 
a permanent opening la the stomach for 
the Introduction of food.— gn**-t ros'to- 
mize, vt.— gOH^tro-tbe'ca, n. En¬ 
tom. A gasterotheca.— gns -trot 'o- 
my, ti. Surg. 1. The operation of the Gastrostcce 
Caesarean section. 2 . The cutting loto Abdominal Lies 


One of 



"as'l ru-la, gas ; trn-la, n. 
embryonic form of meta- 
zoic animals which con¬ 
sists of a two-layered sac 
enclosing a central cavity 
or nrchenteron and having 
nn opening or blnstopore 
at one end. The gastrula ; 

in Amphioxus and many R 

Invertebrates is formed by 
invagination of the bins- epi 
tula, the hypoblast being 
pushed within the epihlast. 

If we employ the term gas¬ 
trula in tbe broad sense de¬ 
fined above, it may be truly said 
that every metazoon passes 
through the gastrula stage in 

the course of its development. . , . , ,, , . 

HUXLEY Anat. Invert, ch. CP*, epibla^t; h, hypoblast; b, 
12, p. 684. [A. ’88.] blastopore; a, archenterou. 

[Dim. of L. gaster , < Gr. gaster , belly.l 

-gns'lru-lnr, a— gats"!ru-la'llon, n. The 
formation of a gastrula. 

Gas-Iru'ira, gns-trCCra, n. pi. Crust. The Stomatop- 
oda. [< gastr- + Gr. owra, tail.] 

— gHs-tru'rau, a. & n.~ ru'roua, a. 
gR^'twasli^cr, gnw'sworkH", etc. SeeoAa. 
gnti'» imp. of oet, v. Got. gntrt? gnttet. 
gatch, gach, n. Plnster. [< Per. gach.\ 

— gntcli / «dt*c-o-vn"lioii* n. lii Oriental art, molded 
work In plaster.— gnteli'vrnrk", 71. Work executed in 
gatch; in a collective sense, articles molded in plaster. 

g»f eli'ers, gach'grz, n. pi. Mining. Leavings of tin. 
gale 1 , get, vt. [oa'ted; oa^tino.] 1, To furnish with 
a gnte. 2. Tokeepwitnln the gateR: a punishment In 
English universities; as, the dean gated him at 7 o’clock 
for the rest of the week. 

Drysdale . . . dismissed pwmhmcot and gat ing from his mind. 

T. Hughes Tom Drotcn at Oxford ch. 12, p. 14t. [p. A c.] 
gniet 2 , Vl. Togo. 

gale 1 , n. 1. A movable barrier, commonly swinging on 
hinges, closing a passage or an opening, as in a wall, 
fence, or dam: often distinguished from a door by having 
openwork; as, the gate to a gnrden. 

Gates are named (I) from tiiclr mechanism; as, fallt 
gnte, hnistingsg.. lift* or liftingig,; (2) from the 
place of use or the thing to which they afford entrance; as, 
fnrnisg., gardenig., ynrtbg. 

The children climb the Blete and wait 
To see him drive past the dooryerd gate. 

Trow a ridge Tom's Come Home at. 1, 

2. An opening or pnssngeway in a barrier, fence, wall, 
or enclosure, often with its surrounding masonry or 
woodwork; a gateway; specifically, a large entrance to 
an imposing edi¬ 
fice or a city; a 
portal; as, he 
passed through 
the gate of the 
palace. 3, A con¬ 
tracted natural 
entrance or pas¬ 
sageway; often 
need in proper 
nnmes; as, the 
Golden Gate of 
San Francisco 
harbor; the Iron 
Gates of the Dan¬ 
ube. 

After we had 
crossed the summit 
of the first ridge we 
dashed down the 
gate of a magnifi¬ 
cent caikra. C. D. 

Warner in the 
Levant ch. 12, p. 

176. [li. m. A co. ’82.] 



flow of metal from a mold, and to divert it to other molds. 
— g,slower, 7i. A tower beside or over a gate, as ut a city 
or castle, in medieval times, for defense.— g,*vitI ve, ». 
A valve with a sliding gate; stop-valve.— g.tvein, n. The 
portal vein.— gRte'ward", 7i. A gatekeeper.— to Mtnnd 
tn tlie gnte* (Script. ), to occupy a vantage-ground; ap¬ 
pear In a public or conspicuous place, as for the utterance 
of a prophecy. 

Derivatives: — gn/te<l, a. Having gates.— gut e'le**. 

а. Lacking a gate.— gnte'wnrd, adr. Toward the gate; 
in the direction uf a gate, gnte'wn rdaf.— gnte^vNe", 
ado. So as to resemble a gateway. 

gate 3 , ti. 1, [Scot.] (1) Method of doing; manner; way: 
often used adverbially with this , thus , other, all , etc. 

That is Just an© o’ my auld-f&shioned gates, os you c*’ them. 
Reuben. Scott Heart of Mid*Lothian ch. 49, p. 601. [l. ’65.] 

(2) A course or path. 2t. Progress on a ronte. 3t. Style 
of walking; gait. 4t. Space for moving. gnltL 
gnte-% 7i. [Archaic or Dial.] A goat, gntf; gnytet- 
gHle'way // , gSt'w€\ ti. 1. An otxming, passage, or 
archway that is or may be dosed with a gate; an en¬ 
trance; as, the gateway in a wall. 

A great ^gateway open* from the park into a klod of courtyard 
in front or the hou*e. 

luviNG Sketch*Book, Stratford»on*Avon p. 332. [n.p. p. ’61.] 

2. That which is regarded as an opening or means of 
ingresa or egress; avenue; approach. 

The ordinary avenne, the well-trodden highway to the heart, U 
through the intellect. Mueic seem* to have a path and gatetcau 
thither of it* own. J. Bascom jEsthetice lect. vi, p. 93. [w. a. '72.J 

3. The guides In which a saw-frame slides. 1. Coal¬ 
mining. A gate-road. 

Synonyms: see entrance. 

CJn'tlin, gu'tha, [Zend.] Id the sacred writings of the 
Parsis, one of five collections of metrical compositions. 

The GAthas . . . generally express philosophical and abstract 
thoughts about metaphysical suhjects. 

M. HaUO Essays on the Parsis essay HI, p. 442. [TR. A CO. ’78.] 
SnlhVr, gadh'er, r. I . t. 1. To collect into one place 
or into one aggregate body; bring together; cause to 
assemble; aggregate; collect; accumulate; aa, to gather 
up the fragment* of a feast; 1 hnvc gathered a fortune. 

And Belgium’s capital had gather'd then 
Her beauty and her chivalry. 

Bybon Childe Harold can. 3, *t. 21. 

2. To deduce by mental process as from different facts 
or considerations; conclude; infer; as, I gathered from 
their conversation that they were going west. 

Beneath the tree* by day. and in the halls at eight, . . . Lafay¬ 
ette gathered from Washington the Goepel of Freedom. 

Detew Orations ana .Speeches, Oct. 28 , 'se p. 73. [cas. co.] 

3. To select, as that which is choice from that of less 
value; also, to take (things) from any place where they 
grow or nre found in quantity, with little or uo idea of 
selection; nick; cull; as, to gather fruit or flowers; to 
gather pebbles on the shore. 

But they whom truth and wisdom lead 
Can gather honey from a weed. 

Cowper The Pine*apple and Bee 1.34. 

4. To bring the parts of closer together; draw Into folda 
or plnit, as by shirring; as, the dressmaker gathered 
the skirt; he looked wiui gathered brow'. 5. To acquire 
in increasing amount or degree; gain; as, the stone 
gathered speed ns it rolled dowm. 

For how can we gather strength, hut hy exercisd I 

Coleridge H'orha, The Friend io voi. ii, p. 108. [h. ’58.] 

б. Technically: (I) Bookbinding. To collect nnd place 
in consecntive order the signatures of folded sheets of (a 
book or pamphlet). (2) Glass-manuf. To collect (molten 
glass) from a pot on the end of an iron tube. (3) Xaut. 
To hand up or take In; as, to gather In the slack of a 
rope. (4) Arch. To bring the parts of nearer together, 
as tbe upper part of a fireplace w here It narrows to the 
flue. 7t. Towin. 

II. i. 1. To form an assemblage or aggregation by 
coming together, or to be so formed, as an aggregate 
body; nesemble; congregnte; unite; as, we gathered to¬ 
gether; a crowd gathered. 2. To increase by accumula¬ 
tion; extend or grow 7 by accretion; accumulate. 


Suspicion . 


. . gathers In the breast like balls of snow. 

DaVEXaXT Cruel Brother act iii, se. X. 


— *rnH"tro-toin'Ie, a.—Gns-trot'ri- a InaT^SatSs^w’ 
chn, 7i. pi. Helminth. The Gasterotri- u^ostege* ’ ’ 

cha.— Kits - trot 'rl-chnn, a. & n .— ^ ’ 

— gnN^trn-tro'ohn, n. [-ch.k, 
pi-\ Jlelrnmth. A larval chaetopodous annelid with ven¬ 
tral half-rings of cilia. — giiH r/ i ro-t ro'clml, a.-gm*"- 
tro-vn*'cii-lnr f a. Serving both a circulating nnd a 
digestive function; of or pertaining to organs having such a 
rat« Ct ° D * a8 ’ ^ aHtrovagcu ^ ar body-cavity of a ccelentc- 

gaft-t ronVmcr, gas-tren'o-mfr, n. One proficient In 
gastronomy; a judge of good eating; an epicure. 

The author [Brillat Savarin] of the * Phyaiology of Taste ’ was a 
vigorous rather thao a delicate eater and a speculative rather than 
a practical gastronomer. 

T. CHILD Delicate Feasting ch. 1, p. 2. [h. ’90.] 

gas'lro-tioute$; £HH-(roii'o-ml*t$. 
ga*"tro-it»in'lc, gas’tro-nem'Ic, a . Of or pertaining 
to gastronomy. Ka*"trt>-m>iu'Ie-iil$. 


Gate of a Walled City. 

‘1 . Script. That Mickleget© Bar io the city of York, England, 
W'hicb gives or as it appeared in 1841. 

nffords access; hence, power; supremacy; as, the gates 
of death or of hell shall not prevail, o. A frame in 
which a saw (or set of enws) is stretched to prevent tack¬ 
ling. 6. A valve controlling the admission of water to 
a water»wheel or to n conduit. 7. A nouring-hole In 
a mold; an ingate: called also gate-channel; also, a 
sprue or waste piece on a casting, formed in a pouring- 
hole; a snllage-piece. See of.at; oit. 8. Mining . A 
gnte-rond. 0. A notch in the tumbler of a lock. 10. 
The closing-piece in a stop-vnlve, [< AS. geat, gnte, 
opening, < git an, get.] 

Synonyms: see entrance. 

Compounds, etc.:— nft gnte (Hydraulic Engin.’), a 
tail-gate, as of a canal-lock.— gute'thill", n. In English 
universities, the record of a student’s absence from college 
limits beyond the prescribed hours.— g.*cfininber, n. A 
niche or other recess Into which a gate may swing.— g.» 
channel, n. See oate, 7.— g.*eiid. n. The Inby end of a 
mine-gate.—g.sfinc, n. In English universities, a fine for 
the violation of gating restrictions.— g.*goingt, a. Wan¬ 
dering.— g,dionk, ti. 1. That part of a wrougbt-Iron 
gate-hinge which is driven Into the post. 2 . A hook used 
to keep a gate shut,—g.«h ip unis ti. A house beside, over, 
or at a gate, as a toll-house, a porter’s lodge, or a medieval 
defensive structure.—gn i c'k**cp"er, n. Oneinchargeof 
a gate, as at a railway-crossing, turnpike, or entrance to a 
park, gnte' inn nf; g.nendcri.—g.Jincptiug, ti. [Eng.] 
A gathering to witness an athletic exhibition or races,w’here 
gate-money is received.—g.ononcy, n. TheadmlssIon-fccs 


3. To come to a head: concentrate; as, a sore gathers. 

4. To contract; close in: said of a drain or line. [< 
AS. gxdrian, gaderian , < gador, geador , together, < 
gsed, company.] gad'eri. 

Synonyms: see amass; concentrate; convoke. 

— Sjnlli'er-a-bl(p, a. Capable of being gathered, 
galli'er, n. 1. A plait or fold in cloth, held by a thread 
passing through the folds. 2. The slight forward in¬ 
clination given to a tapering axle-skem to cause the 
wheel to run evenly. 3. Arch. Tbe under surface of 
the masonry required in gathering a chimney or the like, 
"atli'er-er, gndh'gr-tr, n. One who or that which 
gathers’ as, n news -gatherer. Specifically: (1) A sew¬ 
ing-machine attachment for gathering cloth. (2) One who 
collects molten glass on the end of rd Iron tube in glass- 
blowing. (8) One who collects aDd places in consecutive 
order tlie printed sheets to make up a book, or a device as¬ 
sisting him. (4) One who harvests a crop. (5)t One who 
receives the admission-fees to a theater, 
griul'er-crt. 

galIi'er-lusr, gadVgr-ing, n. 1. That which is gath¬ 
ered or brought together. Specifically: (1) An assemblage. 

There wm a great gathering at tbe funeral. 

Octave Thanet in Century Magazine May, ’87. p. 123. 
(2) An abscess. (8) A collection or contribution. (4> The 
contraction of r chimney, drain, flue, or the like. (5) 
An assemblage of beams supporting a scuttle. 

2. The net or operation of collecting, assembling, or 
concentrating. 

The seed which bear* the golden ears has loog died away unre- 
mem be red, before I he gathering of tbe autumn sheave*. 

Geikie Life of Christ vol. ii, ch. 35, p. 50. [a. ’80.) 
Specifically: (1) The act of collecting molten glass qn the 
end of an iron pipe In glass-blowing. (2) The act of cbllect- 


aofa, firm, «sk; at, fare, nccord; elgmgnt, gr = over, eight, g — usage; tin, machine, J = renew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, bOrn; ulsie; 
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ing Id consecutive order the sheets that go to make up a 
book. (3) The act of making gathers, as In doth. 

[< AS. gaderung , < gadetian ; see gather, r.] 

Synonyms : see assembly; collection. 

Compounds: —giUh'ei'-Ing*bouril", h. A circular 
or semicircular tableon which the sheets of a hook are col¬ 
lected. g.itith!♦»?.— g.sennl t n. [Scot.] *A large piece of 
coal used to keep a fire through the night. Compare 
gath e king-peat, below. — c. ,|i oop, «. A temporary 
hoop used by coopers to gather the ends of the staves, as 
of a barrel, into position for a permanent hoop.— g.» 
iron, h. The Iron used In taking viscid glass from the 
melting-pot.— g.snote. n. Mux. In chanting, a pause 
made on a syllable near the end of a recltAtlve, to make 
sure that the voices of the chorus shall begin the cadence 
together.—g.ipnllel, n. A pallet. In clock-mechanism, 
that checks the striking apparatus at the proper time.— 
g.spent, n. [Scot.] 1. A peat used to maintain a Are all 
night, hot embers being gathered about It. 2t. Burning 
peat sent around as the signal for a gathering of bor¬ 
derers.— g.*roil, n. Same as gathering-iron. — g.* 
Hiring, n. A string, cord, or ribbon run through folds 
or tucks, to gather a fahric. gnih'er*striug"t.— g.» 
tli rend, n. The thread used by a seamstress to hold a 
gather In place. 

Kii'ti, gG’ti, n. [E. Jnd.] A eotton diaper cloth. 

Gnt'llii" "tm, see gun. 

gn'ior, gc’t§r,n. [Colloq., U. S.] Alligator: an abbreviation. 
gnl'teD*lre 4 '"+» u. The gaiter-tree. giM'ter-idgct. 
gnt-tine', gat-tin*, n. IF.l A disease of the silkworm. 
giu'*lollieil"+, «. A word of doubtful meaning: probably 
either gap-toothed (having spaces between the teeth) or 
goat-toothed (lustful), gn t'*lo«h"idt. 
gnu, gou, n. fG] A military and administrative division of 
aoclent Germany. 

gnub, g€b, u. llflnd.] The astringent fruit of an East-lndlan 
persimmon {Diovpyro* Embryopterls). gnlii. 
gnub'diue", n. Same as gob-line. gnub'*rope"t. 
"Huelie, gOsh, a. [F.] 1. Left-handed; hence, awk¬ 

ward; clumsy; boorish. 

He had none of the atiffneu of K«mra*i, oor the gauche bearing 
of Kabbu Ktya. Baker lamailia ch. 23, p. 42. [II. ’75.) 

2. Math., (t) Not in one plane. 

If the line do not He in one plane, we have in one case what is 
called a can e of double curvature, m tha other a gauche polygon. 

Thomson ano Tait Xat. J^hiloe. pt. i, div. i, p. 3. ic. p. v9.] 
(2) Deviating from symmetry only by reversal of half 
the part*. (3) Skew: said of a surface. See skew. 
«Riieli"e-rle', gOsh'g-ri', n. [F.] An awkward action; 
clumsiness. 

Gnii'chn, gau'chO, n. (South-Am. Sp.] A native of the 
Bouth-American pampas of Spanish ancestry; a rider or 
cowboy, especially In the Argentine ltepublic and Uruguay, 
gnu'eie, g& si, a. [Scot.1 IMomp and portly; Jolly; lusty. 

gnu'cyti gnw'nie;; HQw'syi, 
guilds, r. I. (. To deck with gauds or trinkets; paint, as the 
cheeks; bedizen. 11. t. To make merry, gnvvdt, 
jjh ii<1 1 , g6d, u. 1. A piece of cheap, showy ornament; 
a trinket; an article of vulgar finery. 

She could ool eorapreheod a great *ooI unleaa It* body . . . wore 
»ome gaud of a *t*r at the breast, or a rihbon at the kDee. 

WiNTltaor Edwin ISrothertoft pt. i, ch. 8, p. 51). [T. A r. ’62.) 

2+. A jest; pastime; joke; trick. 3. Same as gaudy, n., 
2. [< L. gaudium, joy, < gaudeo , rejoice.] "awdt. 

Synonyms: bauble, finery, gewgaw, glmcrack, kick¬ 
shaw, toy, trinket, trumpery. 

— guii<l':iln y", a. A holiday; gaudy-day. guud'yt. 
guild*, n- [Scot.] A gad or goad. 

gaut!'cr*y, n. Fiuery; showy ornament. gaiul'rj'J. 

And a plain suit, aince we can make but one, 
la better than to be by tarmah'd gaudry known, 

DaVDEN Jhrol. at Ojiening of Xete House, 7674 1. 11. 
gaml'Tiil, a. [Itare.] Joyful, 
gaml'lew*, a. Without gauds or finery, 
guuds'man, gSdz'inan.?i. {-men,/;/.] [Scot.] A gadsman. 
gaud'y, RSd 1, ri. [Bare.] To deck with finery; bedizen, 
gn wd'yt. 

gimd'y, a. [gaud'i-er; gaud'i-est.] 1. Brilliant in 
color; gay; garish; hence, vulgarly abowy; flashy. 

He wm much overdressed, in a gaudy vest of many color*. Har¬ 
riet B. Stowe Unde Tom's Cabin ch. 1, p. 1. [H. M. A CO. ’VO.) 

2. fArchaic.] Joyous; merry, gHiul'I*Iit; guwil'yt. 

Compounds: — gnud'y :dny", n. A holiday. 

I am expecting Mr. Carlyle on Wednesday; . . . It will be a holi¬ 
day, a gaudy-day, for me. LAN dor in ror*ter’» I)' S. Landor 
vol. ii, hk. vii, div. x, p. 465. (c. * H. ’69.] 

— g.xnhnpt, n. A shop for the sale of gauds or trinkets. 

— "aud'l-l y, adv .— gaiun-ueNN, n. 

gnnd'y, n. fGAUO'raa, pi.] 1. (Eng. Unlv. Slang.] A 

feast or festival; an entertainment. *>, One of the large 
beads In a rosary. 3+. Gaudiness. 4t, A taper burned In 
commemoration of tbe five Joyful mysteries of the Virgin, 
gnu Pier, gnnPfer-i ng, etc. Same as qofpeh, etc. 
gauge, gau'ger, etc. Same as gaoe, etc. 

GauJ 1 , g5l, n. 1. A native of ancient Gaul or Gallia, 
which embraced what is now northern Italy, France, Bel- 
gfnm, and pnrts of Holland, Sw itzerland, and Germany. 

The Gauls were certainly, 
and the Belgian* probably, of 
the same Celtic race as that 
which already occupied the 
bland [of BriUin]. 8. R. GAR¬ 
DINER Student's Ilist. Ena. 
vol. i, ch. i, p. 8. [L. O. A CO. *90.] 

2. Specifically,’a French¬ 
man. [< OF. Ganle, < 

L. Gallus, < Gr. Gallos, a 
Gaul.] 

guui 3 , n. [Prov. Eng.] A 
handspike; lever, gnu let. 
gnti'li ii, g5Tln,«. [W.lnd.J 
A heron. 

Gnul'i«li>, gerish. n. Per¬ 
taining to Gaul or the Gauls; 

Gallic. 

gnu Pi nh 3 . a. [Pruv. Eog.] 

1-eft-ban dud. 

GnitI-1lie'ri-a, g61 tbP- 
ri-a or -tht'ri-a, n. Hot . A 
large genus of aromatic 
sbrubs or underehrube of 
the heath family (Erica- 
o<t), mainly American and 
Asiatic, with thick, shining 
evergreen leaves and axil- 
lnry white or rose-colored 
nodding flowers. Tbe wln- 
tergrecn ( G . jtrocumbens) 






Wlntergreen IGaultheria 
procumbens). 


and salal ( G . Xhatton) are the best-known North-Ameri- 
can species. [After Dr. Gaultier , a Canadian physician.] 


gnu in 1 , gfim, rf. [Prov Eng.] To undersrRnd; pereelve; ap¬ 
preciate. gu wmt.— gituni'lesH, a. Without sense; silly. 
gnvvm'leHHt.— gnum'dike", a. Sensible, 
gn inn-, rt. [Prov. Eng. | 1. To smear as with something 
siiekyor gummy; daub; gum. 2. To handle awkwardly; 
paw.— gn iim'y, a. Having a dauby or smeary appearance, 
as a picture. 

gnun. gSn. n. [Prov. Eng.] 1. A small tub or firkin; 
twelve pounds of butter. 2. A ladling-veasel; a plggin. 
[Contr. of gallon.] gn vent, 
gnu ii. ppr. of oo, r. [Scot.] Going. 
gnnnl+, rL To emaciate. 

"aunt, gflnt (xm), a. 1 . Characterized by lankness and 
wretchedness; lean, as from lack of food or from suffer¬ 
ing; emaciated; wasted; thin; aa, a gaunt figure. 

The meo were hideous to look upon, because of their gaunt 
nakedness. Stanley Darkest Africa vol. i, ch. 11, p. 2G7. [s. ’90.] 
2. Producing leanness or emaciation; na, gaunt famine. 
[Also qant , proh. Scan.; cp. Norw. gand , thin stick, 
tall and thin man.] 

Synonyms: emaciated, famished, hungry, lank, lean, 
meager, pinched, thin, wan, wasted. 

— "hii nt'ly, adv .— "ii ii iiPiichk, n. 

"a n lit , n. The great crested grebe, 
gaunt 'erf, n. A glover. 

gnu ut'Iet 1 , gdnt'let (xm). n. I. In medieval armor, 
a leather glove covered with metal plates, sometimes 
stndded with gadlings. It was in use in varions forms 
from the 13th to the 1 «th century, at first without separate 
fingers, and worn under the mail to prevent chafing; the 
palm was then silt, and the hand could slip out through the 
opening. See 111ns. under armor. 

He plucked the gauntlet off his right haod, and flung itdown on 
tho floor. Scott {>ucrifm Durward ch. 8, p. 111. [s. A K.] 

2. In modem attire, a glove with long wrist-extension. 

1 had turned again to tbe General . . . trying to remove his 
bloody gauntlets. 

J. E. Cooke Surrg of Eagle's-Xest ch. 131, p. 474. (r. j. n. ’66.] 

3. The wristlet of such a glove. 4. Surg. A glove- 
iike surgical bandage. 5. A mitt. [Also gantlet^ < OF. 
gantelet , dim. of qant, < LL. wantus , < D. want, mit¬ 
ten.] "ant'Ielt. 

Compounds, etc.:— gnunt'Ietiguiird", n. A basket- 
hilt guard of a sword or dagger.— g.*Hliiehl, n. A glove- 
shield.— g«*Hword, n. A sword having a gauntlet-guard. 
— in tnki* up the g., to accept a challenge, especially In 
defense of another.—to ilirnw or lling ilnwn flic g.. 
In medieval times, to challenge to combat; hence. In mod¬ 
ern use, to challenge to any contest. 

He advised us to fling down 
the gauntlet fearlessly. T. 

Roosevelt Goui'crneur Mar- 
rta ch. 12, p. 338. [H. M. A CO.’8H.] 

"Himt'Iet 3 , n. Same ns 
gantlet 1 . 

(jaiint'let-ed, gdnt'let-^l, 
rt. Wenring or having a 
gauntlet; as, a gauntleted 
hand; a gauntleted glove. 

Gauntleted hand and sword, 

and blazoned shield. Bryant 
The Knight's Epitoph «t. 1. 

"HU 

"n it n't ry, gSn'trl, n. A Gauntry for Use at a Kali- 
[oaus'tiiie., Vo JfcfA. way Tenntmi., Wharf, etc. 

1. The frame of a traveling crane, or the crane and 
framework as a whole. Called also traveling gauntnj. 

2. A frame to hold a barrel horizontally. [< oaun, n., 
4-tree.] ganTrcet; jraii'tryt; srnnu'lree^, 

gnu'pus, g^’pos, n, [Prov. Eng.] A gawk. 
guurt,Tf. To stare; gape, gnre+i guiiret* 

^uur, gaur, n. [E. Ind.] A large dark-colored East- 
Indinn ox (Hoe gaur), rela¬ 
ted to the gayal, having 
stoat, somewhat flattened 
horns, with a broad convex 
crest between theoi. Called 
also Bengal bison, "ourj. 
gnu'nde, «. Same as gaucie. 
gausN.gQiis, p. Elec. The 
intensity due to a unit mag¬ 
netic hole at a centimeter's 
distance; a proposed unit to 
measure tbe intensity of The Gau r. Voo 

magnetic fields. [< Karl F. Gauss (1777-1855).] 
Gaii^Hl-au, gous'i-an, a. Invented or Investigated by 
Karl F. Gauss (1777-1855), a German mathematician; as, 
Gaussian logarithms or series. 

Gnii"tn-i«m / , gauHo-mg', n. 1 . A famous Vedlc race, a 
clan of the S.lkhvas from which Buddha waa descended. 
2. Buddha. ;j. One of various personages, especially the 
author of the Nyflya-Rfitras. Compare Gotama. 
gn lUtnn, g&'t$n, n. [Local, Eng.l A narrow drainage-gut¬ 
ter In the floor of an underground mine-passage, 
gntiz, n. Gauze. Phil. Soc. 

gauze, g6z, n. 1. A light perforated cotton, wool, 
worsted, or silk fabric In which the warp-threads are 
crossed or twisted around the filling. 2. Any slight 
open-v>oven materinl, as wire gauze; any semi-trans- 
paren t material or medium. [ < F. gaze, gauze, perhaps < 
Gaza in Syria; but cp. Hind, gazl, thin cloth.] 45 a wset; 

JJHlVZt. 

Compounds, etc.: — emprrss gniiz.e, a thin trans- 
parent silk or sllk-aml-llnen stuff with a silk pattern woven 
In.— gn 11 zeG«l rew*"t* r, n. One who stiffens gauze.— g.« 
I ree, n. The lacehark-tree (lAtgetta llntearia). of Jamaica. 
See lacf.hark.— g.*w»*nvlng, n. A method of weaving 
In which some of the warp-threads are twisted arouod others 
and held by a filling, producing a light open-mesh fahric, as 
In gauze, curtains, etc. donp>wenvingt> 
ga nz/y, g&z'i, a. Thin and diaphanous like gauze. 

— Stan z/I-iioh**, n. 

gn-vage', go-vdzh', n. IF.l A method of fattening poultry 
for the market by forcing them to swallow a prepared food; 
hence. In medicine, a method of forcing patients to eat. 
guvVP, gav'el, rt. [gav'eleij or-Ei-LKii; gav'el-inq or 
-EL-Li.No.j l-o divide up and distribute equally. 

They ’ ga veiled 1 the lands of Papists. H. S. Maine Early Hist. 
Institutions lect. vii, p. 206. [n. u. A CO. ’88.] 
gnv'«•!*+, rt. To hind Into sheaves, as grain. 

StHv'i’I 1 , n. 1. A masons’ setting-maul. 2. A mallet 
used by a presiding officer, for rapping, aa to attract at¬ 
tention, call to order, and the like. 3. An unbound 
sheaf or bundle of grain. [< OF. gavelle, ataeaf, ult. < 
L. capio, take.] 

gav'el 3 , n. 1. In old Saxon and Welsh history, a form 
of tenure by which an estate passed, on the death of tbe 


bolder, to all the sons equally; also, the resultant par¬ 
tition. 2. Old Eng. Law. Customs duties; tribute. 
[< AS. gafol, tribute; cp. W. gafael, Gael, gabhail, a 
taking.] 

Compounds: — gnv'el-klnil" (xm), n. A tenure of 
lands now peculiar to Kent and a few other counties In 
England, whereby the tenant at fifteen can sell and convey 
or devise the land by will, the estate can not eacheat, and 
on an Intestacy the lands dcacend to all the sons Id common. 

— gnv'cI-Huiii, n. A tenant who holds land In gavelkind. 

— gav'el -111 e<l"t, n. Old Eng. Law. The duty of a ten¬ 
ant to cut grass or mow meadow-land for hla lord. 

Derivatives: —gav'eletl, rt. Old Eng . Law. 
neld, aa lands, under the tenure of gavelkind, gav'- 
eUe«l$.— gnv'cl-er, n. A crown agent empowered 
to grant gales in tracts not otherwise occupied to free 
miners in the Forest of Dean, England, gav'et-lcrj. 

— giiv'el-el, n. Old Eng. Law. An aucient custom 
in Kent whereby a tenant in gavelkind forfeited hla 
lands to tbe lord by withholding rents and services due, 

gnv'el 3 , n. [Scot.] A gable of a nouse. 
gav'eJ-ock, gav'el-ee (xm), n . 1. (North. Eng.] An Iron 
crowbar. 2f. A pike; spear; dart. Cotnpnre oablock. 
gnPllockt; gnv'el-octi gnv'el-oclier. 
gn'ver-iek, g^ver-lc, 71. i Local, Eng.] The red gurnard. 
Ga'vl-sc, ge'vi-I or gg'vi-e, n. pi. A group of birds 
iocluding the gulls ana terns. [L., sea-mewa.j 
ga'vl-al, ge'vi-ol, n. The great Indinn crocodile ( Gavi • 
alls gangeticus), 
having long slender 
iaws, the upper one fltP see 
knobbed at the eud; 

8gavialid. [< Hind. 
gharlyal , croco¬ 
dile.] glia'rl-ali; 
gliu'rl-aU. 

Ga" vl -nl 'i - da*, 
ge*[ar g^’]vi-al'i-di 
or -dd, n. pi. Jlerp. 

A family of croco- 
dillans with a long 
narrow snout: gen¬ 
erally united with Crocodilidse . 



The G a vial (Ga- 
vialis gangeti- 

CU8 ). V60 

Ga"vi-a')ls, n. 


(t- g.) [< Hind, ghariydl, crocodile.] 

— "a"vl-al'ld, 7i—gn"i 1-al'old, a. 
jnv'ol, gav'et or go-vet' (xni), 7i. A dignified though 
vivacious French dance, resembling the minuet; also, a 
dance-tune In common time, and in two periods, each 
repented. 

Mr. Byles Gridley looked on gravely, thinking of the minuets 
mid the gavots of hi* younger days. 

Holmes Guardian Angel ch. 26, p. 311. [fl. M. A CO. ’83.] 


Ill 



[< F. gavotte, < Garot, inhabitant of Gap, town ii 
France.] {jo-vol'lat; ga-volle't 
gnvv 1 , g3, a. (Scot.l 1, A mark on the skin from pressure 
or a stroke; also, a crease In doth. 2, A layer of aoll dif¬ 
fering from the bed In w hich It Is found. 
gnvv 3 , 7». [Scut.] A ditch or trench; springy hollow. 
gnvv 1 , n. A boat-pole, 
gnw'byt, 7i. A dunce; gaby, 
gnvvdt, gn wd'yt. Same as gaud, etc. 
gnw!\ g6f, 71 . I Slang, Kag.] A cheap red apple made to ap¬ 
pear uf superior quality by rubbing with a cloth, 
ga irk, gSlc, t’l. To stare or otherwise behave awkwardly 
and stnpidly. 

The whole table «tared as we seated ourselves. ... * How they 
gaiefc at you,’ whispered Temperance. Elizabeth B. STODDARD 
The Moryeaons ch. 13, p. 68. [cas. co. ’89.] 
gawk, 7i. I. An awkward, stupid fellow; a booby; 
simpleton, gawk'yj. 2. [Scot. & North. Eng.] A 
cuckoo. [ME. gowke, < Ice. gaukr, cuckoo.] gntikt; 
"oukj; gotikb~gnuk,a. Foolish, 
gmvk'y, gok'i. I. a. Being or resembling a gawk; awk¬ 
ward and stupid; clownish; clumay. 11. n. [gawk'ies, 
pE\ A gawk.—"au k'l-iieKK, a. 
gnwn, gnwii'irue. Same as oaun; oauntry. 
gnw'nook, g©‘nuk, n. [Scot.] A flsb, the saury. 
gawp 1 , gop, rt. [Prov. or Colloq.j i. To stare stupidly 
with open month. 2. To gape. [Var. of oape.] gnupt. 
gawp 3 , ri. To eat or swallow greedily. [Cp. gulp.] 
gnwp'y, gQp'L 1. a. Staring, open-mouthed. II. 7i. 
[Ga wi*‘ 1 E8, pl.] One who gapes or stares stupidly. 

’They ere • terrible set of fellows,’ he said, ’those open- 
mouthed wondering gawpie*. who lodge you for the s&ke of look¬ 
ing at you.’ FroUDE Carlyle in London vol. 1, p. 261. [a. ’84.] 

gay, gG. a. 1. Filled with, indicating, or inspiring light¬ 
hearted mirth or good spirits; cheerful or cheering; mer- 

S r, sportive; as, a gay company; a aav time. 2. Iiril- 
aat in color or appearance; showify areseed; brightly 
ndorned; flue; showy; as, n gay dress. 

Gay colors pleased him. . . . Over a red blanket or a patchwork 

S ailt the sedate and digoified savage would go ioto reptures of 
elight. McMaster People of the U. S. vol. i, p. 8. [a. ’98.] 

3. Loving pleasure, especially forbidden pleasure; 
wanton; as, a gay young widow. 

Modem refinement in demoralization has selected a term of 
some attractioo to describe a profligate, and he is said to be *gay.' 

J. A. James loung Man's Friend ch. 4, p. 106. [c. * BROS. ’79.] 
4. [Prov. Eng.l Rapid; quick. [< OF. gai, < OI1G. 
geihi, quick, sudden.] gnyct. 

Synonyms: aee airy; ciikkrpul; frivolous; merry. 
Componndfl, etc.: — gny'lie-seen"+, «. Appearing 
gay; gafiy dressed.—gny'bi ne,7i. Any one of several showy 
climbing plants, as the morning-glory and cypress-vine.— 
gny'«l«*nlli"i»r, n. Any one ot several species of button- 
snakeroot ( IJatrls ), especially L. scariosa and L. spicuta. 
— guy'npss, n. Gaiety.—gny 'some, < 1 . Joyoua; merry. 
"ay 1 , n. 1. Brightness; show. 2. [Prov. Eng.] (1) A 
picture; print. (2) Noontime or morning; the enrlier 
und brighter part of the day. 3t. An ornameut; a gaud; 
also, a gay or beautiful lady. 
guy 3 , n. [Prov. Eog.] A rut In a path, 
gny, go I, adv. [Scot.] Fairly; considerably; tolerably; aa, 
gay tired, gneti geyt. — gny'lie*, adv. [Scot.] Quite 
well; fairly. gni'tie»i; gc’y'Iiewt. 

"ay'nl, gai'aT, n. [E. 1 ncl.l An Eust-Indian ox (Bos 
frontalis) with white legs, snort blackish home, and a 
fiat forehend: now' know n only In a semi-domesticated 
condition, and often deemed a variety of the gaur. gv'- 

alt; ey'Hiit. 

Ga"ya-frl', gd'ya-trt', n. [Sans.] A faraona hymn 
that for more than three thousand years has been the 
daily prayer of everv Brahman. Max MCller Chips 
vol. ii, lect. i, p. 19. [s. ’74.] 

gny'dl-nng, gol'dl-ang, n. [Annin.] An Anainese junk-llke 
freight-vessel having a curved deck and two or three masts 
with triangular sails. 


un = out; oil; Irt=fewd, lfi = futwre; c = k; cliurcli; dli = JAe; go, sing, Ink; so; thin; zh = azure; F. bon, dtine. <, from; t, obsolete; X, variant. 
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Gcis^lcr tnl>c 


e-au'e-tT, n. Same as gaiety. three being metals, metalloids, and halogens. [< F. — angu la r gearing, toothed gears, other than racks, 

gay'lnrdt, n. Same as oalliabd. qazolyte , < p« 2 , gas, + Or. lytox, < lyd. dissolve.! for transmitting rutary motion with varying velocity-ratio. 

Kylet, ”: JaiL-gnvI'ort, n. Jailer. gn-zoii'/gQ-zfih' t a E\Wr. (ga-zQn*, / II'), n. [F.\ Fort. Calledal 8 o^««r^mr^.-frlctionnlg., seermcTiox- 

rflv^l iiK*NaVl>n pe*los-«e'si-a or -lu-sac'i-a n liol ^ od or tuI *L cut wedge-shaped, for lining the outside of a gkarixo.— gciir'ingsclinin", n. An endless chain for 

Oa> ltivsa ci-n, gt losse m a er -iu ^ hi, k. jivi. naranct or earthen hank transmitting power ur rotary motion from une toothed 

A large genue of Bhrube of the heath family (Encacex), t.i.«+ n A gauze-like silk or linen fabric of the wheel tu anuther. 

of eastern North and South America, with evergreen or jgtheeotury * pe-ark'8u-tlte, jb[or ge-]Grk'su-talt, n. Mineral. An 

deciduous and commonly resinons-dotted leaves, lateral g n z-zot'ta, go-zet’to, n. fit.] A former Venetian coId. earthy, white, hydruus aluminum-calcium rtnorid (]f, 
racemes of greenish or white flowers, and blue or black sec coin. ga-zct'+. CaAl(F,0]l) 6 0), resembling kaolin in appearance. [< 

edible fruit; the huckleberries. [< GayLussac^ French Ge/'ai-depli'n-gru, jl'far g6*]a-def'ci-go, n. j)l. Eniom. Or. gZ, earth, 4 * arksutite.] 
chemist.] A tribe of adepbagous beetles of terrestrial habits, inclu- gcn'Nont, a. Rare. gai'noiitt gcn'zont. 

ga y'l ii r-j*I | e, gd'lus-ait. it. Mineral. A vitreous, white, ding Carabldse and Ckindelidse. [< Gr. gl, earth, Ge-i»K'ter, jI-[or gt'-Jas'tgr, n. liot. A genus of gsstero- 

. ’ ” ■ *-- • ■* - . - mycetousfungi—the earth-stars—in which the outer pe- 

riuiinn splits into segments spreading horizontally and 
presenting the appearance of a conventional star. Go- 

gny'ly. arfr. Same** oa.lt. ... [< «r..«*, earth, + <w«r, Mr.] 



family (Composite often cultivated for their large and 
showy yellow or orange heads. [< Gaza , a Greek scholar 
in Italy.] 

gaze, gez, r. [gazed* oa'zing.] 1. t . [Rare.] To view 
attentively; look fixedly and earnestly at. 

Where nil things gaze themselves, and doubt 

If they be in it, or without. — . , , , 

Marvell Appleton House 1. Ml. gear, glr, v. 1. 1. 1 . To put gear on; make ready; har- 
II. i. To look earnestly and steadily; fix the eyes with ness; dress, 
intentness or scrutiny, as in admiration or concern. 


) [< Gr. gZ, 

-Id, n.-ge'bbnld, a. 


earth, + Wo*, life.] G e'bl- 


opposed w .. . 

geosynclinal. Compare anticlinal. ui-a^w.^t. g.) 

Flexure implies both upward and downward bendings, geanticli- 11 M*' 1 • r \ o a . „ r 

nal and geosynclinal, the one a complement to the other. £<- ’ h llri, gg-bfir , n . [AS.] A nghrFClOrOri Law. One W ho 

Dana Geology pt. l, p. 817. [l b. a co.] owned an allotment or yard-lHnd. [C.] 

[< Gr. dearth, -f anticlinal.] Ge-bur'iih, ge-bfir'O, n Occult. SccSephira. 

— gc-aii' / tl-cll'niil, a. Ge^ear-olii'I-ilaN ji [or gS'jcar-sm'i-dT or -de, n. jtl. 


And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 

That one small bead could carry all he knew. 

Goldsmith Deserted Village 1. 215. 
[ME. gasen,< Sw„ dial, gasa , gaze, stare.] 

—gn'ziiig*Rtoek"» n. A person or thing gazed atcuri- 
ously or scornfully; something regarded with wonder or 
abhorrence. Compare laughing-stock. 

Synonyms: see look. 

gaze, n. I. A continued or earnest look, as of admira¬ 
tion, scrutiny, wonder, or curiosity. 

There are suhjects of microscopic research so obscure that the 
student most observa a special diet before undertaking his investi¬ 
gation, in order that even the beating of his arteries may oat dis¬ 
turb the steadioess of his gaze. 

AOASaiZ Methods of Study eh. 16, p. 298. [T. * F. ’63.] 

2. Something gazed at. gaze'montt. 

— n t gaze. I. In a gazing attitude; Id the act of look¬ 
ing round with fear or apprehension, as a atag on hearing 
hounds; standing with a staring or watchful gaze. 

It was sufficient for him to set the moh of readers at gaze, and, 
above all, to escape the annoyance of having productions factually 
known to be hiB made . . . topics of discussion in his presence. 

Lockhart Walter Scott ch. 12, p. 273. [r. w. a co.] 
2, Her. Standing with the face turned directly from the 
shield, as a stag.— gnze'linund", n. A hound that hunts 
by eight rather than by acent; especially, the greyhound. 
Knselioii iid"t. 

—gnze'fiilt, a. Gazing Intently.—gnze'less, a. 
ga-zc'bo, ga-zFhO, n. A summer-house commanding 
an extended view; n belvedere. [< oaze, imitating a 
Latin form.] ga-zee'bo£. 

a-zel', n. A small delicately formed ante- 


We were ready to depart; the teots were struck, the mules 
geared up, and our horses saddled. 

C. W. Upham John C. Frbnont ch. 2, p. 55. [t. a f. *56.] 


Crust. A family of grapsoidean crabs having a trans¬ 
verse body widest near the front and roundish on the 
sides, deep orbita with short eycstalks, and unridged pal¬ 
ate; land-craba. lic-ear'cl-nus, n. (t. g.) [<Gr. gZ, 
earth, -f- karkinos, crah.] — ge*Var-oIn'I-an, g;e- 
2. Meeh. To put into gear; mesh together; engage; as, cair'cl-nld, — ge-ear'cl-HoId, a. & n. 
to gear cog-wheels. see'eo, gec'O, n. 1. A gecko. 2* [G-] Jlerp. A genus 

II. t. Merh. To come into or be in gear; fit into each typical oiG&contdse. [< gecko.] 
other; as, those cog-wheels gear accurately. Gee-con I-dse, gec-on i-dtor-de, n. j4. Jlerp. Afam- 

genr, n. I. Meeh! The moving parts or appliancea col- ^ of lizards, especially those with biconcave vertebne, 
lectively that constitute eome mechanical whole or set, minute scales, and toes with adhesive disks; geckos;.wall- 
linked, meshing, ur fitted together, and commonly serv- lizards.— gee eo-uld, n.— gee eo-iiol d, a. & n. 
ing by their interaction to transmit motion or change Its -Gee-cot 1-dic, n. pi. Jlerp. lhe Geccohidx.— 

gee-eo'llo ii, gec'eo-tld, gee'eo-lold, a. & n. 
geek, f?ec, r. I. f. iProv. Eng. & Scot.] To show con¬ 
tempt; tuss the head; Jeer. lit* t. To fuul; cheat, 
geek, 7i. [Scot, or Oba.J I , Scorn or derision; a contemp¬ 
tuous toss of the head; Jeer; tauut. 2. An object of cod- 
tempt; dupe; guy. Compare gawk. 3. [I’rov. Eng.] A 
cuckoo. , 

gcc'ko, gec'O, n. I. A gecconoid 
lizard; a wall-lizard. | 

The adhesive disks of the toes enable 
It to rua up smooth walls aod cling to 
ceilings. The common gecko or wall- 
lizard (Platydactf^lux mura • 




Gcar-w'heels. 

1. Ordinary form of spur*gears. 2. Bevel-gears. 3. Spur- 
crown-geara. 4. Square gears. 5. Frictional gears. 6. Ohli< 
toothed gears. 7. Elliptical gears. 8. Internal gear. 


mr* and 
" ique- 



ga-zel' 1 , 

ga-zclle'. 


[ lope (genua GazeUa) with lyrate or recurved 
horns, a white streak on ench side of the face, , 
and large liquid eyes. The common gazel 
(GazeUa doi'cas) of North Africa, the Indian 
gazel {G. bennetli), the uriel (G. dama), the 
Fersian gazel (&. svbgvtturosa), and the East- 
African gazel ( G. granti) are 
examples. 

No person who has seen the 
gazelles in confinement . . . can 
form an idea of the beauty of the 
animal in its native desert. 

Baker File Trib. Abyssinia 
ch. 2, p- 33. [MACM. ’86.] 


[OF.. < Ar. ghazaU gazel.l 
gaz'el^, gaz’el, n. [Prov. Eng.] 



tin) of southern Europe, the 
Phullndactulus oranti of Low¬ 
er California, and the Sphxro- 
daetylus notatus of Florida 
and Cuba are examples. 

STBSsKi; “fi a ^j£[ a, “; , r tv,u ’ 1 

. , utters his harsh cackle. P. II. murallS). /jo 

rate or direction; as, the atecring-^ar of a steamship; Goshk Romance Fat. Hist., FightmSounds p. 28. [o. a l. ’62.] 
the running-^ of a wagon. 2. Aaut. The set of ropes, 2 . [G-] The genus Geceo. [ImiUitive.] 
blocks, etc., used In working n spar or sail; as, the top- oee-ton'I-daN etc. Same as Gecconid.e, etc. 
sail-pear. 3. A gear-wheel; cog-wheel. o^r-ko'llnn tree-kn'Khion n A perkn 

arranccmeDt'^aa" ‘^cfeSricT h’ “ ■ ‘ s ’ c ^l A fish, the i>lkc. 8 B , d.lt, 

.-]li(itira( if., ’facc'.g. (linvlnK teeth upon the flat aur^ n. .Vi»€ra/. An aluniinona variety 

face instead of the rim), mit<*r*g* (a bevel-gear of 45°: of amphibole, crystallizing m the orthorhombic system. 
see bkvel-oear); or (2) from their use or mechanical con- [< Gedre t In France.] 

structioD; as, changc*g. (a change-wheel orset of change- C-e-tliFlnli, gg-dQ'lQ. n. Occult. See Sepiiira. 
wheels), rntcheug. (having ratchet-teeth and arranged gee 1 , ji, v. I. t. I. To cause (a draft-animal) to turn 
*«° »pallet). For other gears, see phrases. to t jj e to r jgbt or from the driver. 

4- The state of fing engaged, P^rt >nth part,_espe_c^l_y who walke on the left gide: frequently with off. 2. 


A Gazel (GazeUa dor- 
cas). t/as 


Same as oazles. 
gaz'd 3 , n. A poem or piece 
of music. Same as giiazal. 

Gaz^d-ll'nic, gaz’el-lai'nt 
or -ll'n6, n. pi. Mam. A . „ 

subfamily of slender Bovldae with lyrate or recurved 
homa, generally united with Antilopinae. Ga-zel'la, 
n. (t. g.) [< Ar. ghazol .] —ga-zel'llne, a. 
ga'zer, ge'zgr, n. A person who gazes, 
ga-zet', v. & n . Gazette. Phil. Soc. 

ga-zetle', ga-zet', vt. [oa-zet'ted; ga-zet'tinq.1 To 
publish or announce in a gazette, especially an official 
British gazette; report or nnnounce officially; hence, to 
appoint. 

He was actually gazetted to a captaincy in a marching regiment. 

Mask Twain in Harper's Monthly Aug., ’91, p. 408. 

ga-zet I e% n. I. A newspaper, or printed account of 
current event*! issued periodically; specifically [G-], the 
official biwecklv government newspaper of London, 
Edinburgh, or Dublin, containing lists of bankrupts, 
dissolution of partnerships, and announcements of hon¬ 
ors, promotions, and appointments. 2. [Eng.] Hence, 
any regular or official announcement or report. 

From his half itinerant life, also, he [the schoolmaster] was a 
kind of travelling gazette , carrying the whole budget of local goa- 
alp from house to nouse. 

Ihvino Sketch*Book, Sleepy Hollow p. 423. lo. p. p. ’61.] 
[< It. gazzetla ; either < gazzetta, dim. of gazza> magpie, 
or < gazzetta , amall coin, < L. gaza , < Or. gaza , treas¬ 
ure.] ga-zel't. 

gaz/'et-leer', gaz'et-Ir', n. I. A dictionary of geo¬ 
graphical names. 2 . A news-writer; an official who pub¬ 
lishes news hy authority. 

We may say that three kinds of men write hiBtory: — the gazet¬ 
teer or an n a l ist, the statesman, and the philosopher. 

J. Morley Voltaire ch. 6, p. 290. [a. ’72.] 
3t. A gazette; newspaper. [< It. gazzettiere , writer of 
newe,< gazzetta; see gazette, r/.] 
cnz'leN, gaz’lz, n. [Prov. Eng.] The black eurrant or its 
fruit; also, the wild plum, gaz'eltt gaz'dst. 
gaz'o-gci«e, n . Same as qabooen. 


of being so fitted together as to act and react harmo¬ 
niously; a good or fit condition; in mechanics, the state of 
being in working order, as cogs when they are meshed: 
used also figuratively; as, my mind ia out of gear. 

The position of the valve-inotloo of an engfoe is ealled 
backward gear when such as to drive the engine backward: 


[Scot.] To move. 

II. {. To turn to the right, away from the driver: op- 

E osed to haw: in the imperative, addressed to oxen or 
orses as a command. [Cp. go.] gee'*I»«"$; jee*. 

— to gee up, to increase speed; hasten, jd'hup't. 

foricard gear, when such as to drive the engine ahesd^ full r J{ RamlsJni C r l; agTee ' 

gear t when having or affording the greatest play In a given ee r * rT b®5? t *3 ^ JJJ2 1 ^*,5'* ♦ 

direction, as full forward gear or full backward gear; Awry; out of shape, jee*. 

u\id*gear, when such as to cause no motion of the valve, n. The letter G, g. 

and noDe of the engine in either direction. gce 2 » gt. n. [Dial., Eng., & Scot.] 1. An offense; insult. 

If there be any God, and He made ns at first, Ho who makes can *2» Stubborn conduct, 
also mend His own work if it gets out of gear. geort» v. A ?i. Gear.— geer'ingt* n. Same as gearing. 

Kinosley Out of the Deep ch. 2, p. 56. [macm. ’80.] geeftc, gls, n. Plural of goose. 

5. Whatever is prepared or serves for preparation; hence, geest, gest, n. [G.] Geol. I, A bed derived from rock-decay 
dress or ornaments, tools, martial accouterments, the in situ. 2* High, gravelly land. 31. Gravel or drift, 
tackle of draft-animals, or household necessaries. geetl, n. Jet. 

His servants had gone down the road before him, to be ready in Ge-OZ , [?§-ez , 7Z. [EtblopiC.] ^ The ancient language of 
waiting at Pathankote with a change of cr«ir. Ahyssinia, still used as a liturgical and literary language. 

Kiplinq Plain Tales, Arrest of Liewt. Golightly p. 91. [m. l] See Abyssinian, and compare Ayihakic. Ge-ets/*; 
6. [Scot, or Oha.] Property; possessions; goods. Glie-cz'i; Glz^. 

There is baith weal and woe come aye wi’ world’s gear, Reuben. GeFInn, gef'Vgn, n. F or S€ Myth. K maiden goddess, to 
Scott Heart of Mid.Lothian ch. 49, p. 602. [u ’55.] whom air who die maids become maid servants. In the 
. _ . . . n . ™ Younger Edda is told a heautiful story about her, relating 

7+. Affair; business. 8t. BehaMor; habits. 9t. W orth- {_ 0 origin of the Danish island Zealand. GePjunt. 




wheel, aa on a lathe.—ccecntrio g. (DA gear-wheel Geenna, < lleb. gZ*hlnndm, vaUey of Ilmnom.] 
mounted eccentrically. (2) A valve-gear containing ecccn- gdi'Icfi-I Ie, ge'len-ait, n. Mineral. A resmons aln- 
trics.— flanged g., a gear having flanges that strengthen minum-cnlcium silicate (Ca 3 AloSi«0 10 ), crystallizing in 

the fi ’- 1 -- --- - -- - 1 -' .. .. , - r . *V, >.-,-V x 

gear-wheels- 

gear-teeth. A gcsr-cuumK uinciiiuc, ,»• »«« ^uio -___ 

gears.- *.» wheel, n. A wheel having teeth that msy mesh rous pulmonatcs with rngose mtegumenta, mostly, ain- 
wltli anuther toothed wheel or with a toothed rack, etc., to phihious or living on the Beaahore, meloding Auncuh- 
transmit motion. See note under def. 8, above.—II nnkc^w dse and Otinidse. [< Gr. gZ , earth, -f hgdbr ( hydr-\ 
a gear-wheel having teeth placed obliquely across lta NV ater, 4- phited, love.]— "c"liv-clro-nlill'I-nn, n. 
face so that they act smoothly and without variations of ve- _o-o'Hi vtriroi»!i'I-lrt hr a 

}nV^tariny g^h^&g "ffinTcl 7* ffe'Us j!'i l or ge ? ic. a. Chan. Of or pertaining to the 
cular ]dtch-l&-mntihrtcd a gear-whed that has brown or black suhstance or mixture of sohstances pro- 
teeth on only a portion of Its pitch-line.— spiral g„ a duced by the decay of vegetable matter. [< Gr. gt, earth, j 

f :ear haviDg teeth arranged spirally ur worm-fsshion about —gelc ncld, same as humic acid, go'lntt gc'incf, 

ts circumference.— RplIt g., a gear-wheel made in halvea gei'grcrM roc", goi'ggr-trr, n. A small tree (Cordia 
for convenience in muunting on Its shaft. Sebestena) of the borage family (Boraginacex ), of troj>- 

-- --- - gen ret, v. To jeer; scoff. leal America, having dark, heavy wood. 

gaz'o-litc, gaz’o-lait, n. [F.] An aerolite. gear'lng;, glr'mg, n. I. Mech. (I) Power-transmitting g e |i7fi. n e, gd’fi ne. n. [lr.] A division of the ancient 

gaz'o-ly(c,fi. Old Chem. One of a clasa of elements toothed wheels or racks. (2) Gear in general; working Irish clan, gelll'fl-nei. 

that, as Berzelius supposed, exiat only in a gaseous form; parts; gears collectively. Compare ge ail 2. Maut. geiret, n. A vulture.— geir'*fnl"coiit, n. The gerfalcon, 

a member of one of the fourclasses of Berzelius, the other Ropea and tackle. Gclsos'Ier tu be, see tube. 


sofa, firm, ask; at, fare, accord; element, er = over, eight, e = usage; tin, machine, j = renew; obey, no; not, nor, at**m; full, rule; but, burn; aisle; 
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*ei^i» ffatet, n. [G.] Spirit; hence. Inspiring or dominating ge-leem', gg-Um\ ft. A thin pileless goat’s-wool carpet ge'iiient, jRincat, a. Sighing: groaning, [ < L. aemo 
principle or character, as of an age. having the same pattern on both Bides. [< Per. giTnn, (ppr. gemen(t-)s), groan.] 

H 1 * Stephen Lan^ion’i] were the braiD^ bi* the that blanket.] ga-llm't. gemln-, I Derived from Latin neminvs a twin* eom- 

tnarshalled the warnons, and pointed out to them the direction in «rol'l*l iol'I/1 n r # irui 1 LJll u ntmiTiUS, a twin, com 

which their strength should be employed [to secure the Great *** <? <1, jel la, a. [Poet.] \ ery cool or eold, icy. gciiiinl-, (bining forms.— gem i-nalf, ft. A pair; coup- 


rengtb _ _ ___ _ 

Charter]. Pup. Educator, Hist. Sketch in voL i, p. 11. [cas. CO.] 
‘jol"lo-nog / a-i»iy, gai'to-neg'a-mi, n. Bot. Fertiliza¬ 
tion of a flower by pollen from another flower of the 
same plant. [ < Gr. geitbn, neighbor, 4- gamos , marriage.] 
gcl'n-bl(e. JeYa-bl, a. [Rare.] Capable of becoming con- 
gealed or jellied. [< L. gelo; ace gelatin .] 
gel'n-dn, Jel o-do, n. [Abya.] An Abyssinian baboon ( The- 
ropitherus gelada), having 
the nostrila not terminal, a 
heavy brown mane, and a 
tufted tall. 

<;e-la'*l-nn t j§-HVsUm or 
ge-lg'-, a. Of, pertaining to, 
or composed by Pope Gela- 
slus (493-496); as, tne Gela¬ 
tion sacramentary, an early 
Roman liturgy, 
gc-lns'flc, Jg-Iaa’tlc. [Rare.] 

I. a. Causing laughter; risi¬ 
ble. II, «. Something that 
causes laughter. [< Gr. ge- 


let.—gcm'i-nnte, v. [-na'ted; -na*ting.] [£a re’] l/t. 
To double, Ii, i. Tu become double. — gciu'i-nnl<», 
a. Hot. Occurring In pairs; twin; two, side by side, aa 
leayea, flowers, ocelli.—gem'i-nnte-ly, adv.— gcin'i- 
tiii-ilvie, I, a. Exhibiting gemination. II. n. Adoubled 
letter.—geni"l-ni-lIii'rrtUH, a. Hot. Produclog flowers 
In paIrsgriii''i_ni- po']n r, a. Anat. Haying two slml- 


laxtlkos, < gelab. laugh.] 
gel'adln, | jel'Q-tin(xui), 
gel'a-lliie, f «. Ahard, tra’ 



lar poles, 
nous a. 


Now and again, if you read Moliere wisely and deeply, you fiad 
your laughter at comedy fairly frozen in your throat, by a gelid 
horror seizing you. W. C. Wilkinson Classic French Course 
ch. 7, p. 7(1. [ciiaut. W.] 

[< L. gelidus, eold, < gehmx , cold.] 

— gel-ld'l-ty, n. The state of being eold; frigidity; 
iciness.— gel'l d -1 jr, adv.— gc)'ld-ne*K, n. 

ge-lln'e-a.\ j§-lln'§-i or ge-lin'e-§, n. pi. Bot. Algal _ . _ _ 

cells that secrete a vegetable jelly. [< L. gelum, frost.] getn"l-na'Iloti, jem’l-nc'shun, n 
gol'l-notle, jel'i-not, n. [F.] The bazef-gronse. ling or duplication; repetition. S 

gelP, gel. [Scot.] I, a. Keen; sharp. II, n. Aersck. - J -** J * 

gel P, a. [Prov. Eng.] A girl, 
gel 1 8 1, n. A leech. 

gel'lyt. I. a. Clotted. II. n. Jelly, gcl'let. 
gel'Iy-wnttct> «. The captain’s boat; jolly-boat. 
gcl'o-fer+, ft. Gillyflower. 

grl'oug, gel'eag, n. An order of priesthood lathe Lama- 
latlc hierarchy. 

ge-los'eo-py, j§*les'co-pi, n. The art of divining one’s 
character or future from his way of laughing. [< Gr. 
gelds, laughter (< gelno, laugh), -f* -scopy.] 


ge'loM>, jr'los, ft. An amorphous gummy compound 
The Gelada. i/ao (0*11. 0 O 5 ) in Chinese moss and seaweeds; agar-agar: 

transparent, tasteless substance used for finishing cotton goods, and for soups and jellies 
obtained from connective animal tissue, as skin, hoof, in China and other Easterrucountries. [< gelatin.] 
horns. It swells to a jelly-like mass in eold water, but gel'oust, « Jealous. gol'u»+,—gel'ous-iet, n. 
dissolves In hot water. Gelatin doeanot exist free In animal liel-Ke'inI-n in, jel-si'nu-um or gel-aem'i-uin, ft. 


le by side: said of aome nerve-cells. — gem'i- 
Unlted or occurring In paira; double. 

n. 1. The act of doub- 

- . .- Specifically: (1) lihet. 

The emphatic repetition of a word; eplzeuxla, as in “ Fly! 
fly 1 save yourself! ” (2) Philol. The doubling of a letter, es¬ 
pecially of aconaoaont through the loflucnceof accent ora 
following vowel or consonant, as redder, from red; also, a 
pair of letters thus doubled. [ < L. geminatio(n-), < gemi- 
nus, twin.] 

— dissimilnted genii nnt ion, a doubling In which one 
of the letters la chaoged: frequent when a nasal la doubled 
before l or r, or final; L. numerus, > number tor nummer; 
AS. spinl, > spindle for spinnel; L. tgrunnus, > tyrant. 

jenPi-nol or- nl, n. pi. I. Astivn. (1) The 


‘ Gein 


tissues, but is formed by the action of hot water. It Is used 
In vnrloua forms, as glue, size, and Isinglass. 

Connective Ti»u« . . . contains gelatine —the matter which 
tans when hide is made into leather. 

Jas. Orton Comparative Zoology pt. 1, ch. 5, p. 36. [n. ’80.] 

f < F. gelatine , < L. gelatus, pp. of gelo , freeze, < gelu, 
frost.] 

Phrasea:—explosive gelatin, blasting gelatin. See 
blasting.— g. process. 1, A photo-engraving process 
In which a oegatlve Is made on a gelatin film containing a 
bichromate, as of potassium or ammonium. The gelatin 
is hardened and made Insoluble by the action of light, and 
the portions not so acted on maybe awelled by water (the 
tfrell pr»»ce8a) or washed away (the ieash*out process), 
after which a cast Is taken, making a relief-printing plate, 
as In the Mosa process, or the gelatin film Itself maybe used 
In printing, as In the artotype. 2, A method of copying 
ana moltlplylng a writing or drawing hy tracing or Impress¬ 
ing the orlgloal on paper, in an oily, diffusible anllin lok, 
then transferring this to a aurface of a componnd of gela¬ 
tin, glycerin, etc. The coloring-matter alnka into the gcla- 
tla aurface, which may be used as a printing-surface by 
simple pressure of paper against it, as with the hand.—g, 
*ugnr* same as olycocoll.— vegetable g., same ae 

OLIADIN. 


^ _, ... Bot. 

1. A small genus of smooth climbing shrubs of the nux- 
vomica family ( Looaniaeeae ), with opposite membra 


third sign of the zodiac, extending frooi 60° to 90° of 
longitude. (3) A zodiacal constellation, the Twins. See 
constellation. 2. [g-] A mild oath, either derived 
from the Roman oath by the twins Castor and Pollux, 
or, as considered by some, a corruption of O Jem Domine. 
Also neminy , gemony , and jiminy. 3+. A couple or pair, 
especially of eyes: sometimes singular. Also geitiiny. 
[PI. of L. gemimts, twin.] 


naeeous leaves and large yellow flowers. Of the three ffeni'tiia, jem'o, n. [gem'sle, jemT or-e, pi.] [L.] A 


— eel^«-tl«r'e-noiiH, a. Yielding or producing are ! 1 ^’ n * I'llK 
gelatin. *rel''a«tlii-lI r er-oii«t,— gelntlgenoiis tl*u 
cue, connective animal tissue yf 
boiled with water.— ffer'a-tln'l-iorin^, a. Having 
gelatio-like projx?rties or character.—liel"a-tIn-1g;'- 
e«ra, n. pi. Protoz. An order of infusorians with cell- 
craits secreting a gelatinous investment, and forming 
large colonies.— geV'a-I I li-ljg'er-o n h, a. I. Gela- 


wldely scattered speeies, G. sempen'irens is the yellow 
jasmine of the eouthera United States. 2, [g-] The 
poisonous root of this plant or an officinal preparation 
made from it. [< It. geUomino , < Ar. yesmin , < Per. 
ydwtlft, jaainine.] Gel^so-inl'niimt. 

Oelsemtum uzoallj kills hy * paralysis of the respiration. 

H. C. Vv ood Therapeutics p. 313. [L. ’89.] 

Derivatives:—col-M'in'le, a. Chem. Of, per¬ 
taining to, or obtained from yellow' jasmine {Gelse- 
rtiium semtiervirens). erel , 'se-iiilii / Iei.— gelsemle 
neld, a colorless crystalline compound (C 16 H 1(l O # ) re¬ 
sembling esculin.— gel's*e-iiiln, s;el'f*€-»»iiiie, n. 

A white, hilter, amorphous alkaloid (C M 1I* 8 X 4 0 4 ) used 
as a medicine In spasmodic and neoralgic allcetions. 
gel'Kc'nil-at; gcP'se - inl'nnJ.-gcl-BOin'i - 
ulii, gel-Kein'I-nlne, n. A resinous alkaloid 
that accompanies gelsemin and la similarly derived, but 

e.iuitT^ 8 A «SV ChUmiCal 8Ud phyrfC,U P r °P crtic8 - m-ry, Jcm;i. r i. 


A gelding. 

Gilt; glialog. 

assessment. 


bud. (1) Zool. The bud-like product of gemmation. See 
gemmation. (2) Bot. (a) A leaf-bud. (6) A discoid len¬ 
ticular mass of parenchymatoufi eells separated from the 
mother plant iu certain mosses and liverworts, and serv¬ 
ing aa a moane of propagation. 

— gem-nin Venn-, a. Pertaining to or of the nature of 
leaf-buds.— gcm'nin tc, a. Bearing huda; reproducing hy 
buds.—geni'iui-eule, n. Bot. The part of an embryo. In 
plaota, from which growth proceeds.—goiii-miPer-oiis, 
a. Bearing gemmae or buds; gemoiiparoua.—geiit"iuf-]i-> 
cn/tioii, n. Biol. The production of a bod.— gcni^ini. 
Ilo'rnte, a. Bot. Having bud-like flowers.— gcin'mi- 
I or in", a. Bud-ahaped; gemma-shaped.— i i>'u- 

ra, n.pt. Gemmiparouaauhnala. geni-iiiip'n-rtettgeiii- 
liilp'n-rent.—gent"ini - pnr'i-ty, n. The quality of 
being gemmiparoua; reproduction hy budding, as in polypa. 
— gem -inIp'll-rnn•*, a. Producing gemmae or huds; 
reproducing by buda, as In gemmation or geneagenesls.— 
gciii'ni nid, a. Resembling a gemma, 
gcni'nini), Jem'ao, n. [Vnigar.l A gentleman. 

It. a. Of or relating to gems. II. 


1. [Rare.] The aeleaee of gems. 2+. A house or re¬ 
ceptacle forgema or Jcwela; also, gema eollcctively. gem'. 

yielding gelatin when e ' mme /h gem/minc -] 1 *3° adorn or 8 rein'nm"te'd, Jen? Uted^G^ l^Uet^or adorned with gema 

'1-foriii", a Having derate W uh or as with gems; begem; bedeck; as, to orjewela. 2. Having buds. 

“ h 9 (m a coronet; a land gemmrd with lakes. geni-mn r Ilon, jem-me'shun, n. 1. Zool. Aeexnal 

Aod yellow batn-rrup* that gem the fields reproduetlnn by a bud-like outgrowth which becomes an 

R. II. ijTODDARD Hymn to Flora *t. 3. 11 ‘ ’ . ’ 

2. [Arehale.] To put forth In the form of buds. 

A precious stone, usually when cut and 


tigenoiH. 2. Of or pertaining tn the Gelatinigera. n ; * i \ P rec J°^ 

— ffel"a-II»i / 'o-bro'iiil 4 l, y,er / n-ilii"o-eli l<»'- finished ready for wearing or setting as an omameut, as 
..* the diamond, ruby, and sapphire; a jewel. 

It U strange how deeply colors seem to penetrate one, like scent. 
I suppose ih&t is the reason why gems are used as epiritaal era- 


rld, a. Phot. Of or pertaining to that whieh, as « film 
or an emnlslon. Is sensitized by a bromid or ehlorld In a 
vehicle of gelatin. 

«:c)-m t'l-iuite, jel-atd-ndt, E. /. S. W. Hr. (jel'a-tin- 
ct, V.), r. [-na'ted; -na'ting.] I. t. To convert Into 
a jellv-like suhstanee. 

11. t. To become changed Into gelatin or a gelatin-like 
mass, gel-at'l-nlzo or -nls.e*. 

— {tel-af"l-iin / 1lon, n. The act or process of 
converting or being converted into gelatin or a jelly- 
like substance. gel-nt' / l-li-ea'f!on£; «:cl-ai"'l- 
nl-z.n'[or -Hn'lllonJ, — grelnold. I. a. 
Gelatlnifonn: jelly-like. II. n. A gelatin-like sub¬ 
stance.— {-el-nU'l-uo'Kn, n. Anat. A collection of 
neuroglia near the apex of the posterior horn of the spinal 
cord.— sjcl // n-tlii >/ <>-*iil / fnr-oiiN or -pli ur-oitft, 
a. Chem. Composed of gelatin and sulfur. 
jgel-ni'l-nouH, jel-at'i-nus, a. Consisting of or of the 
nature of gelatin; similar to jelly. 

When first perceplihle, the muscles are gelatinous, pale, yellow¬ 
ish, transparent, »ad indistinguishable from their teadons. 

“- i Biologi . 


independent Individual, wholly or partly separate from 
the parent stock, as In polyps and aacldians; budding. 

Generation hy fission and hy gemmation is cot confined to the 
simplest forme of life. Huxley Anot. Invert, intro., p. 30. [A.’88.] 

2. Bot. The period of the expansion of buds; verna¬ 
tion; also, their disposition on the plant. [< L. gemma- 
fus, pp. of gemino , bud, < gemma , bud.] gem "in u- 

i.korok K..IOI MMdienarch voL I «h. P . 16. (e 73.] «, jom'f-u,, a . Iielatlng to, having the na- 

2. Any rare or perfect object nr quality comparable to tnre of, or resembling gems. "ciii'inotiMt. 

a prcelous stone; as, the priceless gem of purity. — gem - iiiok' 1 - tyf, n. Resemblance to a gem; 

If neither pearls oor oysters, yet is patience itself a gem worth abundance Of geni8. 
diving deeply for. Lowell Biglow papers first senes, ix, con. gciii'm li le, icm'niln), ft. Biol. A amall bud or gemma. 

3. Specifically, anything, as a work of literatnre or art, S]x?ctfically^: (1) One of the minute hypothetical granules 


------- - ..y t 

hlems in the Revelation of Kt, Joha. 


small and very perfect or highly finished; as, the poem 
is a gem. <1. A geometrid moth (Comptogramma Jtuvl- 
ata). 5. [Eng.T A size of type betw een brilliant and 
diamond, aoont 223 lines to the foot. Gt, A bud. [< 
Y.nemme, < L. gemma, bud.] 

Compound*: — Kctii'>cut"ting, ft. The artof cutting 
gema. -- - 1 -- * 


that, according to the doctrine of pangeuesis, reproduce 
the cells or organic units from whieh they are thrown off, 
and nre anpposed to be transmitted from parent to off¬ 
spring. (2) Bot. (a) In bryophytes, same as gemma. 
<g>) A plumule or an ovule, (c) A yeast-like vegetative 
cell produced hy certain molds. [< LL. gemimua , dim. 
of L. gemma, bud.] «rciii , i»n-Iat. 

I»ca,n. ~A K'atfor the Vvm-atick,~ln gera-cuttiDg. HE gcmK o'r" nanbu"' 0 "' 1 ' Be8riD S or P^-cIng 
j»egt.—genuriuK, n. Her. A Jeweled ring uaed as a 1 uua |; „ . . ... , . , 

bearing.—geimsiiek, n. A stick on the end of whieh a K €n * 11 J tm U ; Full of, set with, or containing 
gem is cemented while belog cut.— grindstone, n. A gems; like a gem; bright; sparkling.— $rem / inl>iioK!«] , v 


gema.— gem>engrnvlng, n. The art of engraving fig¬ 
ures on gems, either In raised work or In Intaglio.—genu 

“*- trim. 
(T a 


The state or quality of being gemmy. 

> — --v ..a -- r ..vOf the gem'iny 3 , a. [Slang, Eng.] Spruce; jemmy. 

Jewish lalmud, aa exposition of the first part (iilshna). — giMii'ml-iiCHH 4 , n. Smartneaa. 

Scribes and Phari*e«i ... set litlle valae on the rtndy of the Law geHl'p-lliCM, jem’o-nlz. ft. pl.Ttom. Antiq. A flight of Steps 

lta»-lf, but much on that of the commentaries of the Rahhis, now leading from the Mamertlne Prison to the northern angle of 

embodied In the Miahna and Gemara. the Forum Rom annul, In ancient Rome, down which corpses 

Geikie Life of Christ vol. ii, ch. 96, p. 64. [a. ’80.] of criminals were cast before they were dragged to the Tl- 


]-.------ VI Hivunu « line W-IUK CUl.-.fllUNIOlH’p 71. 

Spenceh Biology vol. i, pt. ii, ch. 2, p. 141. [a. *72.] precious atone; a mineral suitable for cutting as a gem. 

[< L. gelaht*; see oelatin. 1 jrcl'n-tlno^. U Y , ”:5l'K^:^ e i n : a ' ra ’_ » ; .,[Rcb-] The aecond part of 

— gclntlnnus tl^Hue (Bot.). a allmy fungoid tissue 
whose eeli-wails are aoft and mnellaginooa. 

— jrel-nt'1 - notis ly, a</r.-gel -al'l - iiuiih- 

news,n. _____ H _ 

ge-In'tlon, jq-15'shnn, ft. Solidification, especially by Derivative -tWin-n^ie^ GMnrnrMNt^ A her. (< L. ge)«o»^,8tcms; < Wmo, grbanif 0 . 

cooling. teaciier oir skilled student oftheGemawL ,,,n r ,N * ” A ge-mof', gg-mOP, ft. Eng. Ilist. 1. A public meeting 

Wonderful phenomena of congelation, reerelation, degelation and ffeiil-n'lrl-n, gem-G’trl-Q or gein-g'tri-Q, ft. [Ileh.] A Cflb- or fissembly; as, the folk-^ftof. 2. A loeal COOrt. 

K lation pure withoat nrepoeilioa, take plat* whenever a school- sllstlc method of Interpreting tile Ilohrcw Scriptures by ^ **"*•'—" -- -- 

y makes a snowball. Ruskln Deucaiion vol. i, p. 44. [a. a. 79.] Interchanging words whose letters have the aaiue nmner- 
[ < L. gelatio(?i-\ freezing, < gelu, frost.] 10111 value when added. 

J£C)<1, geld, rt. [oELD'En or gelt; GELD'ino.] 1. Toeae- , OemofrfQj* a metathesU of the Greek word grammateia. It 
trate; emasculate: eald especially of horses. 2. To re¬ 
move the old comb from: said of a beehive. 3+. To 


U based oo the relative oamerieai value of words. 

Kabbala Denudata It. by Slathers, p.7. [O. n. ’87.] 


The wordoeeurs In various self-defining compounds; as, 
the ahire*gemot. or eounty court; huodred-^eftiof, or the 
court of a district constituting a “hundred.” Witena- 

g emot was anciently the name for the great national assein- 
ly, now the Parliament, ge-mot r'U 
la a gemot of the whole nation, the Thames waa nnanimously 
fixed for the common boundary, 

LlNGARn England vol. 1, ch. B, p. 202. [E. c. *27.] 


. -_--: ,- - : . — .. .. . „ r, _._ , , . uieu ior uie common oounaary, 

,& S l C !‘ l ^v! t r:ira-w1,h young: rarrow: 2 - & V* $*£*8*&' G fi0^ 

geld .cow, 2t. Barren. *I+. Castrated. 4+, keedy. yeliUt 9 allet l. also 3+ ‘ A gimbal. [OF., < L. gevul- mackerels- lint with the firstHnnul lonaJr than the 


Capable of being or fit to be 


grill, a. J. [Prov. Eng 
geldcovr. 2t. Barren. ‘ 

rrllt. 

geld, n. A tRX or tribute; pay: chiefly In composition; as, 
Hune-pefd (a tribute exacted t>y the Danca). 

Power cam* to him with travail aad through toil, the geld of 
craft and of force. 

BtLWER-LYTTON Harold vol. 1, bk. vii, ch. 2, p. 299. [t. *48.] 
[< AS. geld , < geldan. yikldJ geltti gildi. 

crelcl'a-blie 1 , geld'o-bl, a. Ca. 

castratetl. 

geld'n-ble 2 t, a. Snhject to trlhute. gild'a-blet, 
gclil'cnroNc", «. Same as gueldkh-rose. 
tceld'lnir, gelding, n. 1. A castrated animal, espe¬ 
cially a horse. 

A gentleman dressed In a plain bine-gray riding hahit, and sit¬ 
ting upon a beautiful while gelding. 

Ho ware Pyle Jlen of Iron ch. 22, p. 200. [n. ’92.] 
2+* A eonuch. 

[< lee. geldingr , < fleldr, barren.] 


or combination. 2. Her. Either one < 

Oonjpoonda: —iri'iii'i'I.rlDff", «. A r)n K formed of The fhamolF' 101 * 1 ’ & 


mpoundat — gc_ 

two rings, sometime# of 
tiirec nr more; a twin or dou¬ 
ble ring.—g,.window, n. 
A window having two bays. 

— |iein"el-ln-ri'i-dn‘, 
n. pi. Helminth. A family 
of cellularoldean polyzoana 
having the zomeia unarmed, 
back to hack in pains, ami 
zoarium suhniembranaceous 
and eontiauoua. Gem'VI 



A Mexican Gemel- or Puz¬ 
zle-ring in four parts. 


_ . . . .1 '_ 

geuiBlxik, geinz'bek, n. [D.] 1. ASouth-Afriean nn- 
telope (Oryx gazelta) having long, sharp, nearly straight 
horns. It Is rusty-gray, whitening on the under parts, 
with blaek patehes on the sides, back, legs, and nead. 
Sec lllus. under ory'x. 2. One of other similnr orvxes. 
geniN'Iiiirn", gemz'hSrn', ft. [G.] 1. A musical instru¬ 
ment made of a chamois-horn. 2. An orgamstop with a 
horn-like tone produced by tapering metal pipes, 
gc-mn I', gfi-mflr (zhjP-, IF.), n. [S. Am.] A South-Araerlcan 
fureiferlne deer, as Cartucuv ehilensis. 


gel'tlnni Vft. “Fhe philosopher’s stone. 


In'» i-n,n. (t.g.)— grm'VI-ln'ri-hl. n.—ge»n"cl-lu'- gent. n. A device* gin 

ri-nld, g.— grm-H/li-one, n. Arche.ol. Either one of ro-e,! A suffix nsed'to menn * nrmlnrlmr ’ ‘ nrodncpd ’ 
a pair of wash-howls used before meals; an ornamental ) 8 ‘i^, o n8 i U ^ P roance ^- 

basin.—goin "el - iip'ii - vo iis, a. [Rare.] Twln-bear- K®) < L. -genus, < gigtio, geno, bear; (6) < Gr. -gents, 
Ing.— gcm-cl'hi*, a. [-Li.p/.j One of the two muscular < ffiffngmal t be bora.] 

slips that arise from.the hack part of the pelvis and unite sro'iiii, jrna or g6'no, ft. [ge'na:, jIVf or gc'nfl, id.] 
with the tendon of the ohturator internus. (L.] The cheek. {Specifically: (I) Entom. The head 

<t/rotn; t, obsolete; variant 


au -. out; all; Iu — fdwd, |Q — future; c — k; cU* iTl H; d.li — the, ^o, sing, ii.tk; »o; thin; zh = a^nre; F. boil, dtiue. 




gcnappc 


752 


generation 


between the eye* and the mandibles. (2) Crust. One of g<?"n<?-pi\ zh£"nC*-p!\ 
’ ’ ’ '" ' *' . . * ' a of I 


x , , , , . , v-, -------... IF.] A sweet absinthe made 

the lateral parts of the cephalic shield of a trilohite. from two apeclca of Alpine Artemisia. 

— ge'nal.a.— ge-ue'Hl, a. & n. Same asoEMAL 2 . geii"ei»-lfc'f a-*l*, jen'ep-is'ta-sis, n. Mol. Separation 
gen-op pc', jen-ap', n. A smooth worsted yarn used °* toe organic world into species. [< Gr. genea, race, 
with silk in fringes, braid, etc. [< Genappe. In Belgium, + epistasu, observation.] 
where first made.] gen'e-rn, jen'g-ra, n. [L.l Plural of genus. 

geit"<lnrme/, jen'dOrm', C. x IT. Hr. (zhflfi-darm', C.* g<*n'er-a-bl(e, jcn'fir-a-bl, a. Capable of being gen- 
E. I.; zhfliVudrm, A'.), n. [gkn'dar.wes', gens erated or begotten. [< L. generabUis , < genero ; see 
d’armes, pi.) [F.] 1. In continental Europe, particu- generate.] — gen"cr-a-bll / l-ly, n. 

larlj in France, a uniformed and armed policeman. ff e| * <?r-al, jen'gr-al, vt. [-aled or -alled; -al-ing or 
In *11 uninspired literature what is finer than the scene between -al-unq.] To direct as commander or leader; marshal; 
the Bishop and Valjean, when the gendarmes hring lhe orreeted Dianage. 

’ ” * to this threshold of superhuman hospitality* gen'er-al, a. 1. Of or pertaining to a genus or kind'; 

ortahty p. 190. [n. u. a co.] pertaining in common to all, as of a class, group, order, 


guest and silver back to this threshold 
E. S. Phelps Struggle for Immori 


2. Originally, in France, a mounted and fully armed 
knight or feudal soldier; afterward, a member of a com¬ 
pany of mounted lancera, and, later atill, of the king’a 
mounted body-guard. «renK"dariiie'$. 

— ffen-dariu'er-Ie, n. The whole force of gen¬ 
darmes; gendarmes collectively, pcen-dann'er-yt; 
gen-dnrm'o-ryt; KeiiK-dnrm'er-let. 

sreude+,«. Noble; gentle; handsome, jrenttt iren'til+, 
genMcr, jen'dgr, v. I. t. To generate or Beget; en¬ 
gender; hence, to give rise to. 

He has an Idea that hie favorite protoplasm may be there, and 
gendering life there. McCosn Christianity and Positivism 
Iect. i, p. 29. [C. A aROS. 71.] 

But foolish and unlearned questions avoid, knowing that they 
do gender strifes. 2 Tim. ii, 23. 

11. i. [Archaic.] To copulate; breed. 

A cistern, for foul toads To koot and gender in ! 

Shakespeare Othello act iv, sc. 2. 
[< OF. gendrer, < L. genero, beget, < genus (gener -); 
seeoENus.] {jen'«lret. 

— veu'clcr-ert, gen'ilrert, gen'druret* n. A 
gendering; that which la gendered. 

gen'der 1 , n. 1. Gram. (1) A property of certain 
words whereby they indicate the sex or lack of sex of 
that which they represent. In English gender is ex¬ 
pressed by endlnga (aa, emperor, empress; widow, widower; 
he, hit, > it), by qualifying worda or prefixes, as man, worm 
an {he wolf, she. wolf; man servant , maid servant; tom• 
cat), or by words exclusively used for malea or females, 
especially la pairs (sa, father , mother; cock, hen; son, 
daughter; he.she); and any ohject may be spoken of In gen¬ 
der by using for it geoder-pronouns. Some neuters have s 
second gender of this kind: sun, masculine; ship, feminine. 
(2) A distinction of words into masculine, feminine, 
neuter, and other classes as they ngree In forms and 
syntax. 

Many languages have gender-forms for adjectives, pro¬ 
nouns, and articles, which agree with the nouna they qual¬ 
ify; so also verbs In some languages. Some tonguca have 
many aets of forms of thla aort which arc called geadera; 
some have forms for animate snd inanimate objects. The 
Indo-European languages distinguished three genders orig¬ 
inally, the Semitic two; so also French now elassca all nouns 
as masculine or feminine. 

Worda that have the same form for the masculine and 
feminine are said to be of coimnnu gender. The 
grnminntlcit I g. of a word la the gender assigned it by 
grammatical usage, as la wipes (feminine), the fox; the 
nnturnl g. of a word ia that which corresponds to the 
aexor lack of aex of the thing for which it stands. 

2. [Humorous orColloq.] Sex; as, two persona of the 
feminine gender . 3t. A kind; genus. [< OF. gendre, 
kind, < L. genus; seeoENUs.] gceii'clrct. 

Synonym: sex. Sex la a distinction among living 
belnga; It ia nlao the characteristic by which most living 
beings are distinguished from Inanimate thinga, which arc 
of no sex; gender ia a distinction In language partially cor¬ 
responding to this distinction In nature; while there arc 
but two sexes, there are In aome languages, aa In English 
and German, three genders. We speak of the masculine or 
feminine gender, the male or female sex. 

— genMer-liket, a. Of the same gender. 
gen'iler 3 , n. A Javanese musical instrument having a 
row of parallel metallic plates supported horizontally by 
two corda through their nodal lines. Under each is a 
bamboo tube to add resonance to the tone emitted when 
the plate is struck. 

gen'derd, pp. Gendered. Phil. Soc. 

gyen'der-Ie*w, gen'der-les, a. Destitute of gender; as, 
the modem Persian is a genderless language. 


race, or community* as, a general direction; the 'general 
welfare; the general government. 


So spake oar general mother. Milton P. L. hk. iv, L 492. 

2. Pertaining to the majority; common to the greater •*-. . ,. . , 

number but not to all; true of a large number or propor- gen er * n, *l*z» tlou, jeiTfir-al-i-zS'shun, n. 1, The 


the generality of voters. 2. Anything general, imprac¬ 
tical, or not specific; especially, a vague general state¬ 
ment or expression; as, to deaf in generalities. 

The sentence wss a string ot vague generalities , intolerably 
long. MoTLEV John of Burneveld vol. ii, ch. 20, p. 366. [h.] 

3. The state or quality of being general or generalized. 

Scientific knowledge is characterised hy certainty, exactness, 
and generality. ' 

Sully Teacher's Hand*book of Psychology ch. 2, p. 16. [a. ’87.] 

4. Formerly, in France, a tax-district. 

rn ° re *f v - ere Gove "J®eot of France assesses upon each gen¬ 
erality a certain sum, which the mtendant must find as he can! 
Adam .Smith Health of Rations vol. ii, bk. v, p. 466. [cl. p.) 

5t. pi. The affairs or interests of the general public. 
Gt. A district governed by a general. [< F. generality, 
< LL. generalita{t-)s, < L. generally ; see general.1 
«en'er-nl-ly+ [Rare]. 


— --- , — - — ....... ~ v.. v, 

tion; wide-spread or prevalent, as distingniahed from 
universal; as, a general practise. 

It only thus for the general, and not for the universal benefit, 
that Nature acts, and Necessity speeds on her awful course. Bul- 
wer-Lytton Last Days of Pompeii bk. i, ch. 8, p. 83. [T. y. c.] 

3. Large or unlimited in scope, meaning, or contents; 
not restricted in application or jurisdiction: opposed to 
particular or special; hence, indefinite or vague; as, a 
general examination. 

In this sense general Is used In official titles commonly 
but llloglcally written as compounds, the adjective being antecedent term. iieii"er-a]-I-*a'tJonl 
the laat element, In imitation of French usage; as, attorney. croit'er-al-Ize, ien'er-al-aiz r \-i 7 vrr V» 
general; paymaster •general; Postmaster .general Owing t i T o reduce to a S tn . U '* ? 

to tills position of the adjective, it la sometimes mistaken - 1 - AO reai,ce 10 a genus or to genera, consi 

for the noun, and the officials so named are improperly 
given the title of general. 

If details charm aa we read. It Is general impressiona we remem¬ 
ber. Julia Kavanagh Eng. Women of Letters ch. 10, p. 127. [l.J 

4. Usnal or customary; common; as, one’s general habit. 

5. Viewed all together, or as a whole* taken all in all; 
as, one’a general behavior. 6. [Archaic.] Related to 
public or daily affairs; common and vulgar. 

Prof.: Do you know me ! 

-Sfarf.: Yea, for a general fool, a knave, a coward. 

Beaumont and Fletcheh Thierry and Theodoret actii,sc.3. 

[OF., < L. generalis, of or belonging to a kind, < genus 
(gener-); see genus.] 

Synonyms: common, universal. Universal applies to 
ah without exception; general applies to all with pos¬ 
sible or comparatively alight exceptions; common ap¬ 
plies to very many without deciding whether they are 
even a majority. A common remark la one we often hear; 
a general experience la one that comes to the majority 
of people; a universal experience ie one from which no 
human being Is exempt. It la dangerous for a debater to 
affirm a universal proposition, since that can he negatived 
by a single exception, while a general statement is not 
invalidated even Dy adducing many exceptions. We say 
a common opinion, common experience, a general rule, 
general truth, h universal law.— Antonyms: exceptional, 
infrequent, rare, singular, uncommon, unknown, unusual. 

Phrases:— genern I n^ont. In law, one appointed by 
a principal to act for him In all his affairs or In all affairs 
of a particular elass.— Assembly, see assembly.— ge 
<>». Court* the official name of the legislature ia Massa- • 
ctmaetta and New Hampshire.— g, denier, a shopkeeper 
who deals la all kinds of goods.— g. epistle, an epistle 
sddreaaed to the whole church; a catholic epistle.— g, 
gulden, two sergeants placed to the right and left of aline 
of troops to preserve accuracy In marching.—g, issue, the 
issue formed by a general denial of the plaintiff’s allega¬ 
tions.— g, oflleer, a military officer having rank above a 
colonel.— g„ orders, la military parlance, orders from 
headquarters to be made known to snd affecting generally 

the whole command.— g„-* 1 * -- - 1 —— 

not a specialist.— g, term, 
of a general conception 


process or act of generalizing; the obtaining of a general 
conceptionj rule, or law from the consideration and anal¬ 
ysis of individual or specific cases or Instances; forma¬ 
tion of general principles or notions. 2. The result of 
generalizing; a general inference; an indnetion. 

One of the most striking generalizations of recent science is 
that even Laws have their Law. 

Drummond Ratural Law Intro., p. 37. [j. P. ’88.] 
3* Math. The process of obtaining a latv of wider scope 
by dropping some specific characteristic of a subject or 

an tnrin/liinf ^ ^ 1 t 0 + m j ' 

ZINQ.] I, 

, -genus or to genera; consider as be¬ 

longing to a general class; treat so as to obtain a general 
principle; as, to generalize facta. 

When he [Sender] . . . saw a mistake of the chnreh,or a defect in 
her doctrine, he generalized it until he believed error to be the 
rule instead of the exception. 

J. F. Hurst Rationalism ch. 6, p. 136. [a. ’65.} 

2. To apply generally or more generally; use with a 
wider meaning; make of universal application; as. to 
generalize a term; to generalize a mathematical problem. 

The axioms [of geometry] ere generalized statements of self- 
evident truths. Alden Jntell. Philos, ch. 21, p. 208. [a. ’66.] 

3. To infer (a general rule or law) from particulars or 
single facts. 

II. I- 1 • To form objects Into genera or classes; form 
general ideas or notions. 

The mind begins to generalize as soon as it know# that several 
perceived objects are different os individuals, end vet are in snr 
one respect alike. PoHTER Human Intellect pt. iii.'p. 388. [a. *90.] 

2. Loosely, but commonly, to draw general inferences; 
proceed by induction. [ < F. generaliser, < OF. general: 
see general.] tfeiVer-al-Ifcet. 

Derivatives: — scen'er-al-l"za-bl(e, gren'er- 
nl-l**ii»bl(c T a.— gcn'er-al-lzcd, pa. Mol. Com¬ 
bining structural characters that are distributed among 
more specialized or less primitive forms; nndifferentiatea; 


in general; in most bnt not all eases; commonly; ordi¬ 
narily; as. he Is generally ;successful. 2. Without going 
Into detail; without specifying; as, generally speaking. 
3. So as to include or apply to all; in a body; collective¬ 
ly or nnlvcrsally. 

Shakespeare’# works, the protoandeet of all onin#pin»d writings, 
are at the same time the most generally intelligible. H. K. HUD¬ 
SON Lectures on Shakespeare vol. i, lect. ii, p. 72. [B. A acR. ’48.] 

^iijn "ogl'c, a”term’tba? if tfmaign Ken'er-al-n®*«, n. [Rare.] The quality of being general, 
-sr. verdict, a verdict that finds STen'er-nl-slilp, jen'gr-al-ship n. 1, A general's 
office or rank. 2. A general's military skill or manage¬ 
ment; as, good generalship. 

It owed ite existence to the masterly organizing abilities of 
McClellan, and ended the war under the superb generalship of 
Grant. Defew Orations and Speeches, Reunion of Army of 
Potomac, 'sr p. 154. [cab. co. W.] 


-gene, suffix. Form of -gen In words eimnlating a French 
origin. 

gen^e-n-sen'e-Nls, jen’§-a-jen'§-sis, n. Biol. A form 
of alternation of generations. See alternation. [< Gr. 
aenea, race, 4- genesis, generation; both < gignomai, 
be born.] —ffeii^e-n-ise-net'le, a. 
gen"e-a-Iog'le-nl, jen"§-a-lej'ic-a], a. Of or per¬ 
taining to genealogy; giving, tracing, or made to agree 
with descent from a common ancestor; aa, genealogical 
records; genealogical arrangement. [< LL. genealogia; 
see genealogy.] gen"e*a-log'Iet. 

— genenlogicaltrce, a family pedigree represented 
under the form of a tree or trunk with hranches, the vari¬ 
ous parta bearing names in the order of lineage. 

— gen"e-n-Jog / lc-nl-ly, adv. 
gen"e-sil'o-gv, jen’e-aFo-ji (xm), n. [-otes,?>L] 1, 

A record of individual or family descent irorn some an 


simply for the plaintiff or fur the defendant, when a general 
Issue liaa hcen joloed.— g„ warm 111 , formerly, a warrant 
(now Illegal) for the arrest of suspected persons without 
mentioning names. 

A general icarrant to apprehend *11 person* ua*pected, without 
naming or particularly describing any person in special, is illegal 
and void for its uncertainty. 

Blacrstone Commentaries bk. iv, ch. 21, 

gen'er-al, n . 1. Mil. An officer who commands _ crpnprsnve 

army or any body of troops not below a brigade; an officer ___ 

with a chief or general command, or any officer of equiv- q U Ii' t ^ me GENERAT ** IX < 

alentrank: commonly with a word prefixed indicating _ ?JL g^ei-atea or begets, 

the rank. See brig ADiEn; lieutenant-oeneral; ma- 


P . 291 . 3 * Figuratively, management or leadership generallv. 

da an g e n'cr-H nt, jen'er-ont, a. 1. Ih-odnclng or begetting; 
- generative. 2. Acting as a generant. 


1 . 


JOn-GENEUAL. 

In the United States the title of general (without qualify¬ 
ing word) has at times been created bv a apeelal law, and 
conferred only on the acting conunanaer-ln-ehief of the 
srmlca. It has been held by Generals Washington, Grant, 
W. T. Sherman, and Sheridan. In the armies of Europe 
this grade is usually the highest except that of marshal or 
fleld-marahal. 

2. MU. A roll of the drum to call troops together, 
gen'er-alcj [F.]. 


The General * is the signal for packing up, striking tents, and 
coding the wagons for marching. ELIZABETH B. CUSTER Fol¬ 
lowing the Gutdon pref., p. 7. [H. ’90.] 

3. That which applies or Is common to all or to the 
chief part; a general principle, statement, or notion. 4. 

That which includes all of a class or kind; a whole; to¬ 
tality; genns. 5. A chief of a religious order or of all 
the honsea or congregations under one rule; as, the gen¬ 
eral of the Franciscans. 6. The people or the public; 
the vulgar. 

Phrases: —In geuernl, for the most part; ia the main. 

— Hinnll genernl* [New Eng.], the articles furnished hy 
the crew of a fishing-vessel, comprising provisions, hooka, 
lines, etc.: distinguished from great genern Is, which 
are furnished by the owner of the vessel/ 

— ffen'er-al-afe, «. [Rare.] A general's office or 
jurisdiction; a generalship. — gceuVr-nl-e**, n. A 
female genera! or commander.— g:en"er-ul-ls'lle, a. 

-— - B .„,, ... Pertaining to a general or to generalship. 

studies or is versed In genealogies; a tracer of pedigrees. KCiU'e-rn'Ie 1 , Jen'e-ri-'ll or -rg'ie, «. [-li-a, pi.] [L.) 

- r gen"e-al / o-Klze, ri. To trace or treat of family h. Anything general; a general term or principle; general- 
lineage. "•en' / c-al'o-£rlMet J ll y* 2. The usual commons in a religious house. [L] 

gpn'e-nrHi ienV Are *T _gen'er-nle a t, n. Mil. Same as general, 11 .. 2. 

^atrihfl^hleV y ° rcIan ’ KC,, '' er ’ nI * iw ' >ii " ,,,n ’ Fn'kT-Ql-ls’i-mO, n. [It.] A su- 

a triDai chief. [< Gr . genearcMs, < genea (see genea- preme military commander; coinmaiider-In-chief. 

, The king la considered ... as the generalissimo, or the first 

ge-Il< Hi', ge-neat or gg-nit', n. An Anglo-Saxon vas- In military command, within the kingdom, 
sal, or tenant by villeinage. [ < AS. geneat, companion, Blackstone Commentaries hk. l, ch. 7, p. 262 . 

< use.l —ge-nentMand", n. Anglo-Saxon gen"er-al']-ty, jen^r-aPi-ti, n. [-ties, />£.] 1. The 

Jlist. I>ant* held In vlllcloage. bulk or main body; the principal pbrtion; majority; as, 

eofu, arm, ask; at, fare, accord; element, gr ~ ov^r, eight, e = usage; tin, machine, 1 = renew; obey^no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, burn; aisle; 


cestor; especlallyj a list, In the order of aucccssion, of 
ancestors and their descendants. 

According to the MoMScgenealogy, the Moeehl were descendants 
of Japhet. Raw'li.nson Herodotus vol. tv, bk. rii, p. 182. [a. ’85.] 

2. Descent in a direct line from a progenitor; pedigree; 
lineage. 

No chance-child was he, for he could trace his genealogy all the 
way back to his parents, who lived hard by. 

Dickens Oliver Twist ch. 6, p. S3, [r, a 8.] 

3. The science that treata of tracing pedigrees; genea¬ 
logical research; as, he is very fona of genealogy. 4. 
[Rare.] Progeny or offspring; descendants. [< F. gene - 
alogie, < LL. genealogia , < Gr. genealogia, < genea 
(see OENEAOENE 818 ); and see -ology.] 

Derivatives:—sfen"e-aJ'o-Kl«t, n. One who 

T oedigrees. * 
f family 


gen'er-ate, jen^r-et, vt. [-a'ted; -a'ttno.] 1 . To 
produce or cause to be; be the cause of; bring into be¬ 
ing; originate; create; as, filth generates disease. 2. To 
bring into being aa a parent; beget; procreate. 

Every part of the caadex ot *n ingrafted tree, and consequently 
of ail trees, can generate or produce a new plumula. Erasmus 
Darwin Zoonomia vol. ii, § 39, class viii, pt. v, p. 284. [j. J. ’01.] 

3. Math. To trace by motion; as, a point generates a 
line, or a line a surface. [< L. generatus, pp. of genero , 
beget, < qenus; see genus.] 

geiU'er-a'llon, jen^r-e'shun, n. 1 . The process.act, 
or function of begetting or procreating; reproduction; 
propagation. 

The preservation of the type by generation after its kind seems 
natural because we *re accustomed to it, hut is really as mysterious 
as would be the continuity of the individual force. 

Hopkins Outline Study of Man lect. xl, p. 262. [s. 73.] 
2. Production or origination by any process; a bring¬ 
ing into being; a giving rise: creation; as, the genera¬ 
tion of electricity: the generation of crime. 3. A step or 
degree in nntural descent; also, all persons reraovea in 
the same degree from an ancestor; hence, the body of 
persons existing at the same time or period; as, nnto’thc 
third generation. 4. The average lifetime of the per¬ 
sona in a community: commonly estimaied as one-iliird 
of a century. 

It is upon the bright things ot life we must fix our gaxe if we 
woald be of use in our day snd generation. 

Carnegie Round the Worlds Suez, Feb. 28 p. 313. (a. *84.} 

5. Math. The formation of a geometrical magnitude by 
the motion of a point, line, or surface. 6, Race or fam¬ 
ily; stock or brwd; kind; class. 

For my descent then, it was ... of e low aad inconsiderable gen¬ 
eration. Bunyan If orks , Grace Abounding p. 29. [a. o. * co.] 
7. That which is generated or begotten; progeny; off¬ 
spring. [OF., < L. generatioin-), < genero; see gen¬ 
erate].— nlteriinte generation, see alternation. — 
spunt n neons 8T-. same as abiooknksis. 

Synonyma: aeeAGE. 




generative 

gen'er-a-tlvCe, jen'gr-a-tiv, a. Of or pertaining to 
generation; having power to prodnee or originate. 

A historian need* a peculiar discernment for that which is in>- 

r rtant and essential and generative in human affairs. A. W. AND 
C. Hare Guesses at Truth second series, p. 446. [XACX. ’66.] 
g«*n'er-a"tor, jcn'gr-e’tsjr, n. 1. One who or that 
which generates, pro¬ 
duces, or originates. 

2. A vessel, chamber, 
or machine in which 
the generation of a 
gas is effected, as hy 
chemical action. 

Pas* a slow current of 
snlphnretted hydrogen 
from a gas-hot tie or self- 
regulating generator 
through the acid liquid in 
the beaker. 

Eliot and Stoker 
Qualitative Chem.Anal. 
p. 7. [v. s. * co.] 
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genius 


and the human race; (2) of the fundamental human Institu- genio-. Derived from Greek geneion, chin (see genial*): 



tlons, Including the family, church, and government; (3) of 
human history. Including sin and redemption; and (4) of 
the nations, Including the chosen family and race. 

Professor Dana, in the closing chapter of his celebrated ‘ Geology,’ 
exhibit* the first chapter of Genesis as thoroughly harmonious 
with geology, and as both true and divine. 

Joseph Cook Biology lect. i, p. 8. [o. a co. *77.] 

4. Math. Same aa generation, 5. [L., nativity, < Gr. 
genesis, origin, < gignomai (V gen), become.] 

— gen"*-*!'* ' ~ I r> ''~ n 

book Of Genesis.— ge* ll tv si-ai, w. afi or pmamuig y , worship 1 


a combining fnrra.— ge-iil"o-glo* / Mi i, «. Of or pertain¬ 
ing to the chin and the tongue.— ge-ni"o-liy"o-gios'- 
sns, n. [-Bi.pf.l A muscle of the door of the month ari¬ 
sing from the lower jaw and Inserted Into the hyoid bone and 
the tongue. — ge-ni"o-liy // o-gio* / *iil, «.— ge-nl"o- 
liy'oid, n. A muscle of the floor of the mouth, arialog 
from the lower Jaw and Inserted Into the hyoid hone, which 
It drawn forward. go-ni"n-liy-ol / <ie-ust.— ge-ni^o- 
liy-oi'de-nii, a. 


I'Joal a Fbi?e OforreLiting to the *e*nUoY*-t ry, jt'ni-el'a-tri, «. The worship of genii: 
L -se-ne'i^l, a Of or ^rtaining applied to the nat-worehip of Burma. [< genii 4- Gr. 


See 


small tropical American trees of the madder family 
(fiubiacese), with tough sessile leaves, axillary clusters of 
large flowers, and a large edible acid fruit. The genipa 
(G. Americana) and seven-year apple ( G. clusiap/olia) are 
the best-known. 2. [g-] A tree or this genus, especially 
G . Americana. 

The fruit of the 


cat made up in imitation of this. [< F. genette, < Sp. ai- gen'i-pa j>, jen'i-pap, n. [Guiana.] 
neta,< Ar .jameit, genct.l ge-netto'J; jen-iictrt. genipa {Genipa AmericanaJ, of the size of an orange, 


Genetta), smaller than a true civet and having only rudi¬ 
mentary scent-pouches. The common genet ( G. vulgaris) 
of the Mediterranean region is gray with blackish blotches, 
has a long tali ringed with hlnck and white, and la sometimes 
domesticated. ^ 

2. The fur of the genet; also, the akin of the domestic 

3. Chem. A com- Generator as arranged for Iacandea- 

pound from which a cent Lighting. ___ _ „_ r _ v ._ 

more complex sub- «, armature; ft, brushes; c, commata- gen'et 2 , jen'et, n. A small Spanish horse; jennet. oval, with greenish-white rind, dark-purple juice, and. a 

stance is formed. 4. tor; /, /, U W* of soft Thm WM more than onc bracelet on the arm Of Mrs. Ferrars, somewhat acrid flavor. 

Mus. The fundamen- iron, connecting the framework. and more than ouo genet In her stable. goil / lp*treu // , jenMp-trt*, n. 1. Any tree of the genus 

tai tone of a chord, or one upon which a senes of har- Disraeli Endymion cb. 12, p. ci. [t. ’80.] Q €n ip a% 2. lu Jamaica, the honcyberry-tree of Guiana 

monies is formed. 5 . Math. A generatrix. G. Elec. [< OF. genette, < Sp. ginete, nag, perhaps < Ar. Zendta, {Meltcocca bijuga), of the soapberry family (Sapindacese). 
(1) A source of electricity, especially one that transforms a tribe 0 f Barhary.] ge-nette't; geii'nett. 3. Jn southern Florida, the Madeira-wood (Hypetale or 

--**— s ~“* onf ‘ rcrv — -“- n ' ~~ 4 -* w,! — ~ +- ,<r -”- paniculata) and the three-leaved genip-tree 

tri/oliata), of the same family. 

uiv euiiD av a uum, utvtmuiiv« uj »dhv»w(,v.c, i;rn - i-mi' To, jen’I'flQ'rC, w. [Sp. Am.] A large tropica] 

pertaining to a hirthday. American tree (Pithecoloblum tinman) of the bean family 

„ aM .U a v™ of nenethiiaa (Lcguminosse). lta branches form a hemispherical head 

w CoxSn n£t Greece bk l^h 7 p S in 7M often nearly 200feet in diameter, and Us thick, flaUlBb,curved 
octrology. G. W Cox Gen. Hut. Greece w. , cb. 7 p. L n 7b ;J g f ^ afid fln lMh wldth< conta in1ng a sweet- 

[< LL. genethhacus, < Gr. gemthhakos, < gtgnomai, f ab pulp, aerve as food for cattle. Called also guango, 
be born.] ge /r ne1 li-ll'a-enl}; ge-nell» / ll-eali+. zamang, and rain-tree. 

— ge-netli'ii-ac, n. 1. A birthday poem, ge"- Ge'nist, Jt’nlat, n. Jeicish ITlst. One of an ancient Jewlah 
iiclii-1 Pa-coni. 2. A person skilled iu genethliac w i ct who, haying biken oo strange wlveHdurlDg the Baby. 
calculations and prognostications. ge-neCfi'll-aekt. 

— ge / ’'iietli-ll / »i-t*al-ly, adr .—ge-netii^i-al^o- 
gy, n. The art of casting nativities or determining horo¬ 
scopes; astrology, ge-netl^li-ne*}:,— ge-nelli"- 
11-alMe, n. [Rare.] Onc who casts nativities, ge¬ 
net li"il-at'iekt. 

I. a. 


gmehed from a motor. [L., < genero; see generate.] 
gen / er-a"trix, jeu^r-e'trix, n. 1. Math. A line, 
point, or figure that generates another figure by its mo¬ 
tion. 2. Klee. A dynamo-electric machine. 3. A fe¬ 
male who generates or produces; mother. [L., f. of gen¬ 
erator; See GENERATOn.] . . 

ge-ner'le, je-neriic, a. 1, Of or pertaining to a genus, 
or a class ofirelated things; noting a genua or kind: op- 

r rd to specific; as, generic names; generic distinctions. 

Having a wide or general application; applicable to 
large classea; comprehensive. 

t pccoliaritr of hi* mind con*i*tu in it* -wont of peculiarities; 
meric quality. H. N. Hudson Lectures on Shakespeare 


The „ 

iU generic ,--- 

voL i, lect. ii, p. 71. [a. a bcr. is.] wc-not'le ie-nct'ic 

3. Of or pertaining to gender. [< L. genus igener-), - Qr on g cn csis ; pertaining to creation, genera- 
see gents.] Ke-iierlc-ai,. * * • ’ . 


Ionian captivity, claimed to be pure-blooded descendants of 
Abraham. 

Even down to the fifth century there continued to be ... ‘ Ge- 
n {Sts, or Jews hy race. 

Farrar Early Days of Christianity ch.30, p. 497. [e. p. n.] 


— generic tin me, the name of a genus; the part of the 
scientific name of an anltnnl or plant that dealgnates the 
genus to which it belong*. 11 always cornea first and begins 
with b capital letter. Compare specific name. 

«r 0 -nor / l 4 *-ai-ly, adv. With respect to genua or 
generic qnalitieB, as to class or kind; as, genetically re- 
lateti ; genetically different.— ge-ner'io-itl-neKK, n 


[< LL. Genistse, < L. geno, he born.] Ge'nitet* 

__ . i_. „ Ge-uis'la, jg-nia'ta, n. [L.] Bot. A large, widely dis- 

Of, pertaining to, dealing genua of shruba of the bean family (Legumino- 

. . , « „. fining to creation, genera- ^ frequently with spines, having aimple or trifoliolate 

tlon, or origin; aa, a genetic definition. leavea and abundant yellow flowers. G. tinctoria, the 

After all, is it quite so certain that a genetic relation may not woadwaxen or dyer’a-grecnweed, produces the once cel- 
underlie the claosification of minerd*! ehrated Kendal green color. 

Huxley Lay sermons ch. 13, p. rn [a. ni ] , M , j en /i.f Q ] a . of or pertaining to the animal re- 
II. n. [Rare.] A medicine to strengthen Or stimulate nnvtnftife nrtfntw nr tn tho nrneoHw nf wnerfltinn. fOF.. 


the sexual organs. [ < Or. genesis; see genesis.] 
uet'ie-Hit.— tfe-not'ic-nl-ly, adv . 

__ r _ I _v 


ge - 


The state, quality, or character of being generic.— ge- <ve-ne r vii, j§-ni'va, n. Gin, especially Holland gin; 
ner"i-ll-f'»'llon, n. [Itare.] The inclusion of Bpe- Hollanda. [< F. genibere, < L.junlperus, juNiPEni] 
cies under r genua; generalization. Ge-nc'van, jg-nrvan, a. Of or pertaining to Geneva in 

in ge verification, that i». In the form*tion of common no- Switzerland, or the theology taught there bv Calvin. 

»ion«, we ri« from Mn^ularf, to cUasc*. and from lower cl&K*e* to ^ j j ( , 11>Ile / va ,, n i, A Genevese. 2. A believer in Gene- 
hi K her. McCosn Dsjic pt. i, § S6, p. 39. [c. A aaoB. 71.] 

srp«"er-o* / i-ty, jen'tr-oa'I-ti, n. [ ties, ;V.] 1. The 


vaniem; Calvinist. 

— Cie-nc'vaii-lNin 


quality of being generoua; liberality, as of sentiment or neva c a jvia and hia auccessora; Calvinism, 
conduct; a disposition to give liberally or to bestow fa- Grille-ve«e', jen'e-vta'. I, a . l^rtaining to Geneva; 
vors heartily. 2. The act or practise of giving freely Genevan. II. n. A native or inhabitant of Geneva, 
and kindly; munificence; beneficence. gen^e-vrette', jen*£-vret’, n. A European wlld-fnilt wine 

Hi* generosity and charity had no bound*, and ho a*cd to ro- flavored Willi Junlper-heiTlea. [< F. gentvrler, juillper, < 
iat they who gave uw*y nothing till they died never gave o<*nf<?rre; Bee GENEVA.] 

BREwsTEa Aeirfon ch. 19, p. 302. [ii. ’39.] go / itl-n11, jl'ni-ai or jin'vol (xin), a. 1, Of a warm 


productive organs or to the process of generation. [OF., 
< L. genitalis, < genitus, pp. of gigno, beget.] — geni¬ 
tal cord, a cord formed In the fetus hy the apposition of 
the Mullerian and Wolffian dueta. From It lu part are de¬ 
veloped the passagea of the male and female genital organs. 

— gcnfl-tals, n. jrl. The external organa of gen¬ 
eration; sexual organa. gi‘ii w l*1afll«a{; gen'i-to- 
rlt‘Nf. 

gen'1-llVj a. & n. Genitive. Piiil. Soc. 

The theology taught at Ge- gen'l-l i ve, jen'i-tiv. I. a. Gram. Indicating source, 


■ ge i 
mark, th* 
at all. 


3. A generous act. 4. [Archaic.] Nohlenesa of birth 
oitd lineage; by extension, the nobility nf character once 
assumed to be a necessary heritage of those nobly bom. 

The Virginian* especially lay claim to thl* generosity of line- 
Lowell ’Biylmr Papers second serie*, ill. Intro. 

[ < F. generositt, < L. generosita{t-)s , < generoeus; see 
GENEROUS.] 

Synonyms: see benevolence. Compare synonym* 
foroKNEKovs. . . , , , 

gcii'er-miM, jenV-us, a. 1. Giving or bestowing heart¬ 
ily and munificently; freely and self-sacriflcinglyliberal; 
munificent; as, h generous contributor. 2, Hnvmg noble 
ciualities; honorable; high-minded; as, a generous na¬ 
ture. 3. Characterized by fulness or liberality; abun¬ 
dant; overflowing; large; bountiful; as. generous fare. 

Do yon wonder where I am t In the gue*t-chamber of a gener¬ 
ous old-fashioned hou*e. C. Sedgw ick in M. K- Dewey’* C’olA- 
erlne 31. Sedgwick, May 90, '47 p. 300. [n. 71.] 

4. Of good dtseent: said either of men or of animala; 
thoroughbred; hence, spirited; courageous; mettleeouie; 
as, a generous ateed. 

Spain wo* the favorite home of knightly grace. 

Where generous men rode steed* of generous race. 

George Eliot //owt Lisa Loved the King *t. 2. 


and kindly disposition ; cheerful and sympathetic ; cor¬ 
dial and pleasant in manner; as, a genial friend; a genial 
nature. 2. Imparting warmth, comfort, or life; sup- 


* origin, posscseion, or the like: applied to n case in the 
classical languages corresponding in part to the English 
possessive. II, n. The genitive case. 

Thi* verb governs the genitive here, because that case expresses 
the object which call* forth the activity of the subject. 

Anthon Homer’s Iliad bk. 1, p. 134, note. [n. ’65.] 

[< L. genltivus, < genitus, pp. of gigno, beget.] 

— «roii / l-lIv // nl, Cfi (een ,/ i-ll / val,C'. 1 II'.), a. Per¬ 
taining to the genitive case; having a genitive form; as, 
a genitival ending.— {joii'i-liv^al-ly, mlv. 


porting life; soft and mild; cheering; as, genial heat, i) cr i V ed froml^atln genitus, pp. of gugwo, beget: 

genial showers. CO nriMning form, indicating relation to the genitals.— 

The grent logs blared with a genial roar. Keii^i-to-eriCrni, <t. Of or pertaining to the external 

W. \\. SToar Giannoni st. 3. ^cnltsl organs and the thigh; as, the genilocrural nerve.— 
3. Pertaining to or contributing to generation or pro- ir<Mi"i-to*ii / rl-nn-ry, a. Of or pertaining to the genital 

[Rare -’ A progen,tor - st ’ p '- 

tive; inborn. gen'I-tuin, jen’l-tum, n. [-ta, pi.] [L.] Math. In 

A theologye more by need than genial bent. the Newtonian matheinatles, an algebraic quantity cnnsld- 

Dryden Hind and Panther pt. iii, 1. 1148. erct j a8 formed hy the continual addition of Infinitesimal 

Increments: now called au integral. 2. Any geometric 
' hy motion. 

’1-chur or -tlQr, n. 1. Birth; In astrology, 

-VSUTwailaiSZ * Tbc gcn,tal8 - lor - < U 

"'-so^al-ly, adv. I. ln a gcoial maoncr. 2t. (™'J, n. 1. Exalted intellectual 

By nature or genius; naturally, 
ge-nl'an, jg-nai'ai (xm). I. a. Of, pertaining to,_or 


near the chin; as, the genial tubercles of the jaw. II. 
n. Ilerp. A genial scute. [< Or. geneion, chin, <genys, 

5. Having stimulating qualities; strong; as, generous jl'ni-ftr'b’ti! 0 ?* “The^maiity^r^Btate of 

wine. [OF.,< ** being genial? warmth and kindliness of disposition; 

Synonyms: bountiful, chivalrous, dlslntereabd, fret, Kvm n«thctle eheerfulnesa "e'ni-al* 
free-handed,liberal,magnanimous,munificent,noble, open- sympathetic cneenumesa. in ni new. + 
handed, open-hearted. Aa regards giving, generous refers Geniality and courtesy are not small factors id smoothing the 
rather to the self-sacrificing heartiness of t lie giver, liberal rough way of life. . . t 

to the amount of the gift; a child may show himself generous 8. G. w. Benjamin Fiersiaand Pl?r/»fan* ch.l,p.i6. [t.af. 87.] 

In the gift of an apple, a millionaire makes b liberal dona- jre.nic'H-lale, je-nic'yu-Iet, rt. [ la’ted; -la'ting.] 
tlon; a generous gift, however, la commonly thought of ® To l)en(3 or be b( f nt iike a knee-joint; as, genicutating 
as both ample and hearty. \ munificent gift is \a*t In . • f-rvutnlo r T oeniculatus nn of oeniculo. <L 
amount, whatever the motive of lta bestowal. One may he twin crystals. L< L. gentciuaius, pp. oi gemeuw, c 

free with another's money; he can he generous only with genu, knee.] „ .. . 

hia own. Disinterested rather the thought of one’s ge-nlc'n-inte, jg-nic'yu-let or -Igt, a. Haying knee- 
own self-deolfll; generous , of one’s hearty Interest ln an- like joints or protuberances; bent abruptly like a bent 
other’s welfare or happiness. One is magnanimous hy ft • ... 

greatness of noul that rlsea above injury or insult; he 1 r 
generous hy a klndneiw of heart that would rejoice In the 


power, capable of oj>erating independently of tnition and 
training, and marked by an extraordinary faculty for orig¬ 
inal creation. Interpretation, expression, invention, dis¬ 
covery, production, or achievement; ns, a poet, painter, 
orator, inventor, or soldier of genius. Compare con¬ 
struction; CONSTRUCTIVE FACULTY. 

Genius Is nut a single power, hut a combination of great powers. 

E. P. Whipple Lit. and Life, Genius p. 168. [n. a. a co. ’87.] 
Hartmano . . . traces this power of genius to its Inmost cell, and 
da**ifie* it ns the *poiitaneou*. involuntary force of the untram¬ 
melled *oul. E. C. St koman Nature and Elements of Poetry ch. 
2, p. 46. [ll. M. A CO. ’92.J 

2. Remarkable endowment or aptitude for some special 
pursuit, art, or study; a distinguishing natural capacity or 
tendency; as, a genius for oratory; a genius for drawing. 


knee. Ko-iilc / ii-la' / letl^. 

—’geniculate body, one of two knee-shaped struc¬ 
tures neflr the two optic thalaml at the Imse of the brain.— 
g, ga it g I i on, a ganglionic enlargement on the facial nerve. 

— ge-nic"u-ln / tio»i, n. 1, The state of having knec- 
llke Joint* or bends; a knee-ahaped part or process. 2t. 
The act of kneeling; genuflection.— gc-nic"n-lu / tinn, 
[-ta, pl.] [L.] Anat. A geniculate body of the brain. 

___ __ 0 _ ^ .jle'ii-lnm, je-nic'yu-luin, n. [-la, nl.] 1. A 

or procreation; creation; beginning. See reproduction, small knee-like structure; especially, a bend in the facial 
A «tody of the internal structure of cry*tal* throws light not nerve in its passage through the temporal bone. 2. 
merely on their own genesis, but on that of the rock* of which Hot, The node of a stem. [L., dim. of genu, knce.J 
they consist. ARCH. Geikie Text^Book Geology p. 95. [macm. ’82.] { ro / lliP 1 , jl'lli, n. Same as JINNEE. 

2. An account or explanation of the source or origin of ge'iiic*, n. [OF.] Genlua; bent of mind, g^nlet, _ 
anything. 3. [G-] The first hook of the Old Testament gc'iil-1, jf'ni-ai, n. 1, [L.J Plural of genius 2 . 2. Jinn: 
anil the flratof the five books of Moses: called In Hebrew by confusion with the Latin genii and the French genie. 
IVrfshVh. It ia the hook of origins, containing the ac- See jinnee. 
count of the origin (1) of the universe, Including the earth gc'niot» n. [It. & Sp.] A genlna. 


welfare rather thfln In the punishment of the offender. See 
abundant. — Antonym*; cloae. Ignoble, Illiberal, mean, 
miserly, parsimonious, petty, stingy. 

— adv.— "cuVr-oux-no**, n. 

coii'p-nIw, jen'e-sia,«. [-beb,;>/.] 1. The act, process, or ... L - „ -- ,-r 

mode of producing, begetting, or originating; generation ge-iiie'ii-lnin, jg-nic'yu-luin, n. [-la, /7f.] 

____LriysinMtn/* n«Tti»i.f\f<oml/IV umsaII uf-MtMlIFA* Outuicl ollu <1 1^0 Till |[] 


because 1 
tioD. 

A genius for hard work i* the best kind of genius. 

Harriet B. Stowe My Wife and I ch. 6,p. <». [j. a. f. 72.] 

3. [gen^ius-es, pl.\ A person of phenomenal faculties, 
or extraordinary and original powera for intellectual in¬ 
vention, construction, interpretation, or expression; as, 
such a genius as Burns or Franklin. 4, Tne dominant 
Influence or the essential principle of anything; as, the 
genius of modem civilization] the genius of the age of 
Elizabeth. 5, A representative type; impersonation; 
embodiment; as, the very genius of solitude and deso¬ 
lation. [L., one’s tutelar spirit, inborn Dature, < gigno , 
beget.] 

Synonyma: talent, talents. Genius la higher than tal- 
««J,more spontaneous, less dependent upon Instruction, lesa 
amenable to training; talent la largely the capacity to learn, 
acquire, appropriate, adnpt oneself to demand. Yet the 
genius that hn* won the largest and most enduring suecess 


au = out; oil; In =f«*d, lft = future; c = k; clmrcli; dli = the; go, sing, ink; so; thin; zli = azure; F. boft, dune. <, from; t, obsolete; %, variant 
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basbeen joined with tireless Industry and painstaking. Com¬ 
pare svnonyma for ability; ingenuity.— Antonyms: 
dulness, folly. Imbecility, senselessness, stupidity. 
ge'nl-tisd 1 , ji'ni-us or gS'ni-us, n. [- 1 , -ai or -t, «L] 
Bom. Antig. A beneficent spirit or demon supposed to 
accompany a man through life, or either of two attend¬ 
ant spirits, one good and the other bad; a guardian deity, 
as of a person, locality, or thing. 

Call op Socrates with his protecting Genius, which always told 
him what not to do. 

Joseph Cook Conscience lect. v, p. 136. [o. a co. *79.] 
[Same as genius 1 .] 

— genius lncl [L.1, the guardian deity of a place; 
hence, the spirit pervading any community or Institution. 

gen'net-ing, n. Same as jenneting, geu'it-ingt* 
gen'o-bin.nl, jen'o-blast, n. The nucleus of the ovum 
after impregnation, regarded as containing the potential¬ 
ities of both sexes. [ < Gr. genos, race, sex (< gignomal, 
be born), 4- blast os, germ, < blastand, grow.] 

— gen"o-bii»s'tle, a. 

f*en"o-OKe', jen*o-Ts' (xm). I. a. Of or pertaining to 
Genoa, a city and former republic of northwestern Italy. 
II. v. A native or legally constituted citizen of Genoa: 
used both as singular and as plural, and collectively. 

The cry That told the Indian isles were nigh 
To the world-seeking Genoese. 

Halleck il/arco Bozzaris st. 6. 
Gen w o-vese , t; Gen'o-walet; Oen'o-wnyf. 
ge-noiri)"l£rc', zhg-nn*lySr', n. [F.] x* A metal knee- 
cover In armor. See lllus. under armor. 2, .For*. (1) The 
Inner slope of a parapet, up to the sills of an embrasure. (2) 
In a barbette battery, the parapet above the banquette, 
-genous, suffix.. Used with the meaning ‘born,'’ ‘bear¬ 
ing.’ [(1) < L. -genus: see -oen. (2) <-gen 4--ous.] 
gen're, zhdft’r, ft. [F.] A genus, sort, or style; specifically, 
a style of painting or other art Illustrative of common life: 
frequently used attrlbutlvely; as, genre pictures. 

We call those genre canvases, whereon are painted idyls of the 
fireside, the roadside, and the fenn, pictures of * real life. 

E. C. Stedman Poets of America ch. 4, p. 98. [n. u. A CO. ’85.] 

gens, iens, n. [qen'teSj jen'ttz or -tea, pi.} [L.] 1. 

Ethnoi. In primitive society, a body of blood-kindred, 
descended from a common ancestor, having a common 
gentile name, and distinguished by a totem or crest. 

The Grecian gens . . . the Roman gens, . . . the Irish sept, the 
Scottish clan, phrara of the Albanians and the Sanskrit , . . ganas 
are the same as the American Indian gens. 

L. H. Morgan And. Society pt. i, ch. 2, p. 63. [n. h. a co. ’77.) 

2. Bom. Antig. A clan or house composed of several 
families having common religious rites, and claiming a 
traditional descent from a common ancestor, after whom 
the clan was named: a subdivision of a curia or tribe. 

3. Zool. [Rare.] A group intermediate between fam¬ 
ily and suborder; a superfamily. 

gent+, a. Of gentle birth; genteel; refined; noble. 

gent, Jent, ft. [Vulgar.] Gentleman: an abbreviation, 
gen-leel', jen-tTl', a. 1. Well-bred or refined: elegant; 

polite; as, a genteel appearance. 2. Suitable for or per¬ 
taining to the station or needs of well-bred persons; as, 
a genteel fortune. 3. Stylish or fashionable, gen¬ 
ii le't, [< F. gen til; see gentle.] 

Synonyms; see polite. 

— gen-leel'ls*li, a. Somewhat genteel. — gen- 
leel'lze, vt. [Hare.] To make genteel.—gcn-leel'- 
ly , adv .— gen-leel'newii*, n. [Rare.] 

gen'i hlle, gen'thoit, n. Mineral. A resinous, pale 
apple-green, nydrous magnesium-nickel silicate (11 n 
Ni 3 MgoSi 3 0 16 ) that is found as an amorphous incrusta¬ 
tion. [< Dr. Genth , mineralogist.] 
gen'i lan, jen'shian, n. Any herb of the genus Gen - 
tiana. The roots of the officinal or yellow gentian ( G. 
lutea), a tall profusely flowering species common in 
Switzerland and the Tyrol, have tonic properties. The 
most familiar species in the United States are the closed 
gentian ((?. Amlreivsii) and the fringed gentian ((?. 
crinita). 

And the hiue gentian -flower, that, in the breeze, 

Nod* lonely, of her beauteous race the last. 

Bryant November 1.7. 
[< OF. gentiane , < L. gen tiana , < Gentius , an Illyrian 
king.] 

Com pounds, etc.:—bust nrd gentinii,aspeelesof St.- 
J ohn’s-wort (Hypericum Sarothra).— gen't iitmhl t "t or, 
«. An Impure gentloplertn sometimes used as a substitute 
for bops In making beer.— g.smpi rit, ft. A fermeuted Infu¬ 
sion of gentian, used as a liquor In Switzerland.—gen'- 
lian-wort", n. Any herb of the order Gentianacese.— 
mpurreil g„ a gentlnnwort (Halenia dejiexa) with spurs 
from the corolla descending between the sepals. 
Gen"ll-a'na, jen'shi-c'na or-ti- 9 'no, ft. Bot. An im¬ 
mense genus of erect, bitter herbs of the gentian family 
(Gentianace&X with opposite often sessile leaves, and 
conspicuous variously colored flowers; the gentians. 
[L.; see gentian.] 

Gen"! l-u-nsi'ee-a», jen'shi-a-ne'se-t or -ti-a-na'ee-S, 
n. pi. Bot. An order of smooth annual or perennial 
gamopetalous herbs —the gentian family—with colorless 
bitter juice, opposite simple leaves, 
and showy, perfect, regular flowers. 

It is widely distributed over the world, 
especially in temperate regions, and 
embraces 4 tribes, 49 genera, and 
about 575 species. Geii"ll-a'- 
ne-sui. 

— gen"tIaii-a'eeoiiK, a. Of 
or pertaining to the Gentiatiacese. 

gen'IIan-iil, jen'shian-ol, a. Of or 
pertaining to the Gentiatiacese or the 
gentians. 

geti"lla»-el'la, jcn'shlan-el'a, n. 

1. A European alpine dwarf gentian 
(Gentiana acauli *) having attractive 
bloc flowers. 2. lienee, a shade of 
bloe. [Dim. of Gentiana.] 
go n't la n-1 n, jen'shian-In, n. Chem. 

A yellow crystalline bitter compoond 
(C 14 ll 10 OO contained in the yellow' . ’ r 
gentian (Gentiana luted). Called also The Gentlanella. 
gen/ianicacid; genlisin. gcii'tlan-lnc$.— gon"tl- 
sm'lc, a. Chem. Of, pertaioiDg to, or derived from 
gentianin. 

gen'llnn-one, jen'ahian-Os, ft. Chem. A colorless crys¬ 
talline dextrorotatory sweet compound (C 8C U 60 O, 0 ) con¬ 
tained in yellow gentian (Gentiana lutea). 
gen't i It, a. & ft. Gentle; noble; worthy; refined. 



gen'i il, jen'tll, n. A falcon, a gentle. [= uk.ntle. ft., 2.] 
gen'tlle, jen'tail (xm), a. 1. [G-J Belonging to a 
people not Jewish; pagan; ethuic. *2. Gram. Deno¬ 
ting race or locality; as, “ German ” is a gentile adjective. 
3, Of or pertaining to a gens or clan; founded on the 
gens; belonging to the same gens. 

The gentile name [in Rome] . . . was common to nil those 
connected with the gem, women, clients, and freedmen. 

Skykfert Diet. Anliq. 
4t. Pertaining to any nation; national. 5+. Of gentle 
birth; genteel. 6 t. Gentle; meek. [< L. geniilis. 
Defs. 5 and G, < F. gentil. See gentle, a .] 
gen'tlle, ft. 1. [G-l JScHpt. One not a Jew'. The early 
Christians applied the term to those who were neither 
Jews nor Christians. The Mormons use it contemp¬ 
tuously of all those outside of their cbnrch. 2, Gram. 
A noun or an adjective denoting race, country, or locality. 
3. A member of a gens or clan. 

The cognisance of Wills hy the Comitia was connected with the 
righto of the Gentiles. 

H. S. Maine Ancient Law ch. 6, p. 194. [h. h. a co. *87.) 

Synonyms: heathen, idolater, pagan. All who are not 
Jewa are Gentiles , but the name Gentile Is chleflvused of 
the non-Jewlsh nations of Scriptural times. The non* 
Chrlstian people or nattons of classic lands and times are 
distinctively ealled pagans or pagan nations; the Idola¬ 
trous peoples of modern times are known as heathen. 
Among the people of Christian lands heathen ts distinctly 
a term of reproach; as, “ Do you take me for a heathen t ” 

— gen'IU-lsIit, a. Heathenish or pagan.-gen"- 
ll-li'f lotiH, a. 1 , Belonging or peculiar to a gens, tribe, 
or nation; tribal; national. 2 . Descending in the family; 
hereditary. gen"ll- 1 l'tlalt. 
gen"li«)esse', Jen'tl-ies', n. [Archaic.] Gentle birth or 
manners; courtesy, genl'lewseti gen"tiUlesse'+. 
gon'l II-Imii, jen'tail-izm, C. E. I. 8. JU. ( til-. Hr.), n. 

1. The character of being a Gentile in birth and spirit; 
hence, formerly, the worship of false gods; heathenism. 

The inward loss of Judaism was an inward attraction towards 
Gen t ilism . 31 artineau Ty]>es of Ethical Theory vol. 1, bk. i, ch. 
3, p. 253. [MACH. ’ 86 .J 

2. Attachment to one’s gens; clannishness. 3. Ethnoi. 
That form of society in w hich the gens is the unit. 

gen-lll'l-ly, jen-til'i-ti, n. [-ties, ;>/.] 1 . The qual¬ 

ity of being genteel or well-bred; the characteristics of 
oue who is well-bred; refinement of manners. 

All true gentility depends, not upon the accident of birth, but 
upon the character of the individual. 

Bulfinch Age of Chivalry pt. i, ch. 6 , p. 90. [S. w. t.] 
2. Social pride; fashionable exclusiveness. 3. Dignity 
of birth; good extraction. 4. [Rare.] A well-born or 
well-bred person, or such persons collectively; the fash¬ 
ionable world. 

Our first gentilities do not care anything about our literature; 
they have no more concern in it than they have in our politics. 

W. I). Howells in Harjrer’s Monthly Nov., *91, p. 965. 
5+. The state of belonging to a particular clan or gens; 
also, a clan; stock: fumily. Of. Heathenism; pagan¬ 
ism. [< F. gentilite, < L. gentilila(t-)$, < geniilis; see 
gentle.] gcn-i yl'l-Uct. 
gen'lll-lze, jen'til-oiz, v. [-ized; -i'zing.] I,/. 1. 
[Rare.] To make gentle or genteel. 

Religion is, in its essence, the most gentlemanly thing in the 
world. It will alone gentilize , If onmixod with cant. 

Coleriuoe Table Talk May 5, ’30. 
2+, To act or play tbe gentleman: used with it. 

Ilt.i. To live like a heathen or Gentile. gen'tlo-Ize+. 
gen"tl-o-i»!c / rii», jciUti-o-pic'rin, n. Chem. A bit¬ 
ter crystalline compound (G„ 0 ll 3 0 O 1;2 ) contained in tbe 
root of gentian (Gentiana lutea). \ < gentian 4- Gr. 
pikros , pungent.] j;en"ll-o-)»ik'rlii£. 
geii-lls'ie, jen-tis'ie, a. Chem. Of, pertaining to, or 
derived from gentian (Gentiana luted ).—gentlsic acid, 
a yellow crystalline eompouud (C 7 HCO 4 ) usually prepared 
synthetically. Called also dioxybenzolc acid. 
geu'f 1-sin, jen'ti-sio, n. Same as gentianin. 
gen'll, a. Gentle. Phil. Soc. 

gen'ile, jen'tl, vt. [gen'tleo; gen'tling.] 1, To 
nmke gentle or kind. 

It is enough for us to be a little gentled in feeling to make our 
forgi van ess flow. Bushnell Forgiveness ch. 2, p. 55. [a. ’74.] 

2, [Colloq.l Specifically, to train; subdue; as, to gentle 
a colt. 3. [Rare or Poet.] To make easy; soften. 4t. 
To raise to gentle rank. 

gen'i Je, a. 1. Mild in disposition or manner; free from 
sternness or rudeness; kmdlv; refined; as, a gentle 
mother; gentle actions. 2. Mild In Impression, effect, 
or influence; moderate in action; not violent or boister¬ 
ous: soft or low; peaceful; bland; as, a gentle push; 
gentle breezes; a gentle melody. 

I could have fancied that the mighty Deep 

Was even the gentlest of all gen tie things. 

Wordsworth Pede Castle st. 3. 

3. Free from wildness or fierceness; tame; docile; as, a 
gentle beast. 4, Not steep, sharp, or abrupt; easy; as, 
a gentle ascen t; gen tie curves. 

A gentle hill it* side Inclines, 

Lovely in England V fadeless green. 

Halleck Ahncick Castle st. 2. 
5. [Archaic.] Considerate; kindly inclined: used in ad¬ 
dress, with the aim of conciliating;* as, gentle reader; gen¬ 
tle sir. G. Of honorable family; noble; in a more mod¬ 
ern and specific sense l belonging to the gentry ag distin¬ 
guished from the nobility. 

Yet shew’d some token of his gentle blood 

By gentle usage of that wretched dame. 

Sfexsea Faerie Queene hk. vl, can. 6 , st. 2. 
7+. Of cultivated stock, as a tree; amenable to training, 
as a falcon or a hound. Compare gens; genteel; gen¬ 
tile; gentleman; jaunty. [< F. gentil, noble, < L. 
gentilis , of the same elan. < gen(t-)8 , race, < gigno. be- 
get.] gen'llllt; jeii'llet. 

Synonyms: see bland; nociLK; humane: merciful. 

Compounds, etc.: — grit'lle-lnlk", ft. pi. People of 
gentle breeding; persons of good famfiv: now more com¬ 
monly gentlefolks.— gen'i le * lieu rt"rd, a. Mild and 
tender In disposition; kind,— g.duti r ted new, ft.—I he 
u. ernft. 1, Shoemaking. 

Here Hana Sachs, the cobbler-poet, laureate of the gentle craft, 
Wisest of the Twelve Wise Masters, in huge folios sang and laughed. 

Longfellow Nuremberg st. 19. 
2. Angllnp.—the gentler sex, women eolleetlvely. 

Derivatives:—gen'tle-lioo<l, ft. [Rare.] Gentle rank 
or breeding.—gen'tle-whip, n. Gentility, 
gen'i le, ft. I . A well-born person; gentleman. 


Sirs, you will hear my boy. Tis very hard 
When gentles sing for naught to all the town. 

Geoage Eliot Spanish Gypsy bk. i. *t X2. 
2. A trained falcon; a falcon-gentle. 3. [Eng.] The 
larva of the flesh-fly, used ag a bait in angling. 

31innow or gentle, worm or Qy. 

, W. M. Praed The lied Fisherman st. 4. 

gen'lllt. 

geii'tle-ntan, ien'tl-man, n. [-men,/>/.] 1. A well- 

bred and honorable man: a man of education, high prin¬ 
ciples, courtesy, and kindness; a man of honor. 

George Washington . . . was in the highest sense of the word 
a gentleman and a man oi honour, and he carried into public life 
the severest standard of private morals. 

Lecky Eng. in Eighteenth Cent. voL iii, ch. 12, p. 471. [a. ’88.] 
2. In ordinary usage, any respectable and well-behaved 
man; as, ladies ana gentlemen (the usual form of addrese 
in public assemblies). 3, A man of the higher class or 
of gentle extraction. In England: (I) Any man above 
the condition of yeoman. (2) In a narrower sense, a man 
of tbe upper middle class; one sprung from a land-own¬ 
ing family, one of the landed gentry, or follow ing one of 
the honorable professions, as arms, the chorch, or law. 

The education he [Plato] describes is only for tbe persons we 
call 'gentlemen ’ — that is to say, landholders, living in [dienes* on 
the labour of slaves. 

Ruskin Fors Clavigera vol vii, letter 82, p. 290. [w. a fi. ’86.] 
(3) Loosely and popularly, a man having an independent 
income; one who lives without labor. (4) I 11 the old and 
strict sense, a man without a title of nobility who is de¬ 
scended from freemen, bears a coat of arms, and holds 
a social position between the yeomen and the nobility. 

A gentleman is defined to be one . . . who bears coat armour* 
the grant of which adds gentility to e mao’s family. 

Blackstone Commentaries hk. i, ch. 12, p. 4G6. 

4. [Colloq. or Humorous.] The body-servant of a man 
of rauk. 

I might be excused for caring little at the moment whether my 
friend was taken for a gentleman, or a gentleman’s gentleman. 

N. P. Willis Gypsy of Sardis pt. i. ch. 4, p. 151. Is. ’85.] 

5. A rotating pedestal of adjustable height, used in soft- 
soldering pewter-ware. f>. The garnet or solan-goose. 

Phrases, etc.:— gen'i le-mnlunGnnnw", ft. [Eng.] 
One ot forry-slx gentlemen who attend tbe sovereign on 
various state and solemn occasions: Instituted as gentlemen 
pensioners hy Henry VIII.— g, fn riner, one who owns or 
manages a farm, hut does not labor on It hlmaelt.- gcu'- 
tle-nin 11-Iike", a. Gentlemanly,— g. usher, a gentle¬ 
man officiating as usher, as nt a eourt; later, an upper serv¬ 
ant.—the old g. [Slang.] 1. The devil. *>, One’s 
father. 

Derivatives:— sen'lle-iiian-liootl, n. [Rare.] 
Tbe state or character of a gentleman.— sren'lle- 
inan-l.sm, n. [Rare.] The state of being a gentle¬ 
man; affectation of gentility.— geii'lle-iim n-lzc, rt. 
& ri. [Rare.] To train to be or appear a gentleman; 
affect the manners of a gentleman .-g(‘ii'lle>iiiiui-ly, 
a. Pertaining to, resembling, or befitting a gentleman; 
polite or well-whaved; courteous. — gcn'lle-innn-Il- 
neKft, n.— £rcii'l 1 e-iiiau-s 1 iit>, ft. The conduct or 
character of a gentleman. 

gen'lle-uefcft, jen'tl-nes, n. The state or quality of be¬ 
ing gentle. (1) Softness and sweetness 01 disposition; 
mildness; docility. 

Sprague’s . . . quiet pictures of fireside joys and sorrows . . . illus¬ 
trate the troth that gentleness is power. E. I J . Whiffle Essays 
and Reviews, Poets of Am. iu vol. i, p. 40. [a. ’48.] 

(2) Absence of roughness or difficulty, (3) Dignity of 
birth; gentility. 

Synonyms: see lenity; mercy, 
jjo n't le-wo in "a 11, jen'tl-wum'an, ft. [-vom'ex, pl.\ 

1, A woman of good birth and breeding; a woman of 
superior social training and deportment; a lady. Com¬ 
pare GENTLEMAN. 

It is now long since the women of England, . . . having once 
been in the habit of accepting the simple title of gentletcomon, as 
correspondent to thnt of gentleman, insisted on the privilege of 
a.s*uming the title of * Lady,’ which properly corresponds only to tbe 
title of ' Lord.’ Ruskin Sesame and Lilies , Queens’ Garaens p. 
lit. [w. A 8. ’67.] 

2. A maid of honor. 

— {ron'llc-\vom"aii-lr, a. [Rare.] Like or be¬ 
fitting a gentlew-omao; ladylike. <ren / lle-woin / 'an- 
sren'lle-wohi"an-Il-nesiN. n. 
gcn'll-inaii, n. Gentleman. Phil. Soc. 

gen'll}*, jen'tli, adv. I . Witbont roughness, sternness, 
or abruptness; mildly; softly; tenderly; gradually. 

Perhaps our death maybe a calm dying into life; a summer wave 
gently rippling to the shore. 

R. Watson Sermons vol. i, ser. xxvii, p. 319. [w. a m. ’36.} 
2. In a manner characteristic of the gentry or of gentle 
blood; as, gently born and bred. gen'tll-ly+. 
Oeii-loo' 1 , jen tQ', «. A llindn; the Hindu lamruage. 

The word r gentfo,’ gentile, waa originally applied to tbe 
Hindus as heathen by the Portuguese, and Gentoo. the An¬ 
glicized form, was common la the I8th snd early part ot the 
19th century, but is obsolete except locally In Madras. 

[< Pg. gentio , < L. gentilis: see gentii.e. 1 lien-t n't. 

— Goii-tno't, a. Of or relating to the Hindus; Hindu, 
gen-tno'-, «. Tbe gentoo penguin (Pygosceles tsmiatus'. of 
the Falkland and Kerguelen Islands, 
gen'irlec. Jen’tris. n. 1. [Scot.] Good birth; gentility. 

’it. Family; descent, grn'tri set, 
gen'i ry, jen'tri, n. 1 . People of good position or hirth: 
people of means and leisure; specifically, in England, the 
upper clnss exclusive of the nobility. See gentleman. 

In their general tone of character, the lowland aristocracy of 
Virginia resembled the cultivated landed gentry of the mol her 
country. Randall Thomas Jefferson vol. I, p. 4. [o. a 3 . ’58.J 
2. Any class of people: commonly an ironical term: as, 
light-fingered gentry (pickpockets). 

How’s this I a blue coat among those srarlet gentry. 

COOFEA Spy ch. 7, p. 92. [J. a. M. ‘85.] 
3+. Gentle hirlh or condition. 4t. Good breeding; 
affability. 51. A noble act or quality. 6+. Birtn: 
family. [< OF. gentense, < gentil: see gentle.] 
gcn'trr-lot; gen'iIrr-yt; gen'triet; geii'lrlsei. 
gen'iy, Jen'tl, a. IScot.] Of elegaot form; trim; Jaunty, 
ge'iiu, ji'nO orge'nfi, ft. [oen'u-a, jen'u-a or ge'no-a, 
j)l.] [L.] The knee, or a knee-like structure, as 4 bend 
of the corpus callosum of the brain. 

Derivativesgen '11 -nl. I .a. Of or pertain¬ 
ing to the genu or genual. II. ft. The fourth joint of 
a spider’s leg.—gen'a-ant, a. Her . Kneeling.— 
gcii'n-llcel, ri. To kneel, as in worship.—gen'' 11 - 


aofa, urm, ask; at, fare, accord; element, = over, eight, e = usage; tlu, machlue, j = reuew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, bum; alsfe; 
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ge"o-pon'ic-nl+.— ge"n’-pon'ic+» n. A tiller of the 
soil. — ge"o-pan'icM, n. [Rare.] The art or science of 
agriculture.— ^"o-rn'inn, n. A hollow globe on the 
Inside of whicn are represents Ions of the earth’s natural 
divisions, to be viewed from within.— Gi^o-rys'si-die, 
n. pl. Entom. A family of clsvlcorn beetles having con¬ 
tiguous coxa?, the anterior oval, and the nrosternum seml- 
membranous, embracing a few roundish species. <;e"o- 
rys'siis, n. (t. g.) <;e"o-rtM'MiJ.— ge"o-rys / «iil, a. 


geiiiiiit 

flec-len'lc*, n.pl. Catechumens In the early ehureh 
who remained after the audients were dismissed.— 
geii"u-lleo'llon, n. A bending of the knee, espe¬ 
cially in worship, gen"n - Ilex'loiiJ.— ge»i"u- 
fle.\'ii-on«, a. Bot. Geniculatcly bent, 
geii'ii-ln, •!)', ’iieM. Genuine, etc. % Phil. Soc. 
geii'ii-Ine, jen'yu-in, a. 1. Belongingto the original 
or trne stock; having the character or origin represented; 
not false, spurious, or adulterated; as, genuine art; a 
genuine article. 2. Written by the author whose name 
it bears: said of a writing; not counterfeit or pretended; 
real; as. a genuine letter. Compare authentic. 3. 

ZoeA. Typical; not aberrant from type. 4. Showing 
one's true character and feelings in speech and action; 
not affected or hypocritical; frank; trne; as, a genuine 
woman; his manner was genuine. [< L. genvinus , in¬ 
nate, < gig no, %' gen, beget.] 

Synonyms: see actual; authentic; iionest; pure. 

-Keirii-lnc.ly,arfi'.-g<Mi'u-liic-iiess«. The 
onality of being genuine, especially of having been pro¬ 
duced by its reputed author: to he distinguished from 
authenticity, although loosely used for it. 

The genuineness of the leading Epistles of Paul has not been 
questioned at tho preseot dny by the most learned skeptics. 

G. P. Fisher in Century Magazine l>ee., ’89, p. 280. 
ge'initsjl'nueorgen'us. n. [GEX'E-nA. rarely oe'xus-es, ge^o-cenTtric, jro-sen"trlc, (7. Helming to the earth as a 


geology 


lc, a. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of agriculture. gc"o-grapl*'lc-al, jt'o-graf'ic-ol, a. Of or pertaining 
— -«— .j. —-* Mil— to geography, ge^o-grapli'lej. 

Italy was again, in the language of Prince Metternich, nothing 
more than a geographical expression. H. Mackenzie Nine¬ 
teenth Century bk. iii, ch. 6, p. 355. [T. N. ’89.) 

— geogrn pliiea I vn rln I i on, iD biology, the change of 

--- — • — - - - -ies-' 


characteristic form or liablts that a species or variety of 
animals or plants undergoes when It chaogea Ita habitat. 

~-- —.., — — gc"o-grai>li'lc-t»l«ly, adv. 

* il, a.—fie , 'o-8co-lic'1-da*, n. pl. £c-og'ra-i>liy, je-eg'ra-fl, n. [-phies, pl.] X. The 

"I wV 1 8d«nce that describes the enrface of the earth, with its 
prostates and with one or more pairs of sperm-saca. 4«e"- • * • ... - ’ 

o-moo'1cx, n. (t. g.) <ie"o-Meo-lec'i-<liet*— ge"o- 
srol'i-pidt ».— ge"o-*col'i-coid. ge-ns'eo-py. 
n. Knowledge of the earth, or of Its surface material, gained 
by observation.—ge"o-Moop'le. a.— ge"©-Me«lea'ic, a . 

Of or pertaining to the earth and moon conjointly; as, ge- 
oselenic attraction.—ge"o-Mt at 'lc» a. Capable nf with¬ 
standing the pressure of earth from all sides; as, a aeostatlc 
arch.— ge"o-Mtat'leM, n. The statics of rigid bodies.— 
gr"»-Mvn-cli'nnl, n. Geol. A vast down ward flexure of 
the earth’s erost. See synclinal, and compare oeanti- 
clinal.— ge"o -Mj n- ol i'nn 1, a.— ge"o - tee - tnn'ie, 
ge"o-teeli«toti'ic, a. Relating to the structure of the 
earth. See oeology.— ge"o-tlier'mic, a. Of or per¬ 
taining to the earth’s Internal heat.—gi^'n-tlier-tnoni'- 
e-ter, n. An Instrument for measuring subterranean 
temperatures.—ge-«t'ie+, a. Terrestrial. Bailey Diet. 


pl.\ 1. Biol. A classiflratory group of animnls or plants 
embracing one or more species. 

Usually, in classification, a genus ranks next above a 
species and next below a subfamily. Tbe generic and spe¬ 
cific names constitute the scientific name of an animal or 
plant, the generic name standing first and beginning with a 
capital letter; thus, Equus cabutlus Is the horse, and Quer- 
cue alba Is the white oak. 


eenter; measured from the earth or the earth’s center. 

The apparent position of n body as seen from the earth is called 
Ha geocentric place. 

>ewcom3 and Holden Astronomy ch. 4, p. 86. [u. n. aco. ’87.] 
[< oeo- + center.] ge^o-cen'tric-nlt. 

— geocentric Kjstem, the ancient theory of astroa- 
omy that tbe earth Is tbe eenter of tbe planetary system. 

—ge"o-ceii'lrlc-al-i y, adv 


5LS^iU^ r i , Sa. d,TW,-e lnt0 tWO Or ste'o,ro.. «. L. A coneretinnary or nodulnr **Ke-ol'o^ccr? 


various peoples, animals, and natural producte. See 
phrases below. 2. A book, especially a text-book, con¬ 
taining such a description. [< L. geographia, < Gr. 
gedgraphia, < g?, earth, -j- graphs, write.] 

Phrases : —nHtronoiiiienl geography, the science 
that treats of the earth as a member of the solar system. 
— innthemntienl g,, the departments of geographical 
acleDce that require the use of mathematics, including as¬ 
tronomical geography, geodesy, topography, and cartogra¬ 
phy.— pliy Mien I g,, the branch of geography that treats 
of the physical features of the earth, more especially those 
of Its surface, including the atmosphere, the form and char¬ 
acter of the surface under the operation of existing physical 
agencies, the distribution and flow of water, and the distri¬ 
bution of the forms of animal and plant life. Compare 
physiographic oeolggy.— politicnl g.» the branch of 
geography that treats of the eartli as divided Into different 
states or governments, or Into countries, with their bound¬ 
aries, political and social organization, etc. 

— ge-og'rn-pliize, rt. [liare.1 To determine the 
geography of: describe geographically, 
ge'old, jt'eid, n. The earth considered as a geometrical 
solid whose surface coincides with the mean level of the 
ocean. [< Gr. geoid?#, < g?, earth: and see -oid.1 
gc"o-lo'gI-a ii, jUo-10'ji-an, «. [Rnre.] A geologist. 


more subordinate classes, or species. 

A genus may be a speetes with reference to a higher 
genus, and a species may be a genus in relation to lower 
species. The KUimniiiii genu* In any classlflcatory sys¬ 
tem Is that which Includes all the other classes and Is not 
Itself included In any; an specie# Is that which Is 

divided only into Individuals, and which therefore Is not a 
genus In relatlonto any other species. 1 d termed hi te or 
-n hit hern genera and species are thoae subordinate to 
the and superordinateta the Inflma species. 

(2) The nature or system of characteristics distinguishing 
the members of n comprehensive class. 3. Mu*. A 
kind or clnss, particularly of scales; as, the diatonic, chro¬ 
matic, and enharmonic genera. [L., origin, < %' gen of 
gigno, beget.] 

-geny, suffix. Production. [< L .-genia, < Gr. -geneia, 

< %' gen in gignomai , become.] ^ 

gcii'y-o-i>lHH"ty, jcn'i-o-plas'ti, n. Burg. Any plastic SJC-o«l e-s*v, jg-od'g-si, n. The science 
operation on the chin. {< Gr. genus, enin, -f- lAastos, nrlog portions of Ine earth s surface lr r 
va. at platted, form.] gen'i-o-pla^lyb astronomienl observation; thedeterni 

ge'iiys, n. Same as oonyb. 

gt^o, gt*5, n. IScot.l A narrow inlet bounded and eDCloaed 
by steep cliffs. ge'owJt ge'at; g«e+. 

geo-. Derived from Greek gl, earth: a combining form. 

— ge'o-blHHt, n. [Itiire.l Bot. An embryo whose plumule 
rlsea from unuergruund in gcnnlnailon, tbe 
cotyledons remalulng burled.— ge^o- lio - 
tnn'lc-ii i, a. Of orpertatnlng to geograph¬ 
ical botany.— ge"o-cnron'ic, a. Of nr per¬ 
taining to geological time.— ge"o»cien'« 
liuisa Of or pertaining to turdlne birds 
(genua fJeoeichla ), nr those with outside w-eba 
of secondaries white and axlllsrles party-col¬ 
ored lic"o-<?or'l-*ie, n.pl. A division of 
heteropterous Insists comprising those living 
on land. (.('"o-co'reNti Gc"o-eor'y- 
y.rnt,— ge-oc'ro-nite, n. Mineral. A met¬ 
allic light lead-gray lew! arseno-snlfsntlmo- 
nlte (Pli^SbsSg), crystallizing In the orthorhom¬ 
bic system. ge"n -eyc'lie* «. Pertaining to 
or Illustrating the revolution of the earth.— 


stone having a cavity lined 
with crystals. 2. The ervs- 
taHinea cavity in such a 
spherical stone. 3. In mi¬ 
ning, any cavity set around 
w ith crystals, in a vein. [< 

L. geodes, certain precious 
stone, < Gr. geddts, earthy, 

< gl, earth, -f eidos, form.] 

— ge^o-dircr-ous, a. 

Producing or containing ge¬ 
odes.— Ize, rt. To A Geode of Agate, lined with 

change into a geode: chiefly Qusrtz Crystals and eon- 

in the past participle; ns, a tabling large Cn’stals of . . . 

geo<lized fossil. Sulfate of Lime (gypaum). ge-ol'o-glzc, jl-ePo-joiz, vi. 



g-e^o-los'Ic, ^jro-lep'ic, -al, a. Of, pertaining to, 
«;e"o-Iog:'Ic-Hl, \ or derived from geology. 

It may be safely stated, however, that that ancient record in 
which man is represented as the last born of creation, is opposed hy 
no geologic fact. 

Hitch Miller Testimony of Rocks leet. ii, p. 133. [o. A L. ’57.] 
— sre"o-logr'le-nl-1y, adv. 
gc-oiVi'isI, le-ol'o-jist, n. One versed in geology, or * 
engaged in geological study or investigation. 


nitude and figure of the earth: distinguished from sur¬ 
veying, which Is concerned only with limited tracts, as 
farms or counties. 

Eratosthenes, . . . the founder of geodesy, who first raised geog¬ 
raphy to science, considered the globe an immovable sphere. 


4ie"o-tlepli'n-gn, n. pl. Etitom. The Gea* 
dephaga. ge"o-tleph / a*goiiM, a.—(ie"o- 


droiii'i-en, n.pl. Entom. A division of heter- 



Geology. 



The world i* the geologist's great puzzle-box ; He stands before 
it like a child to whom the separate pieces remain a mystery till he 
detects their relation nod sees where they fit, nnd then his frag¬ 
ments grow at once into a connected picture beneath his hand. 

Aoassiz Geol. Sketches sketch i, p. 11. [T. A F. ’66.] 

[-gized; -gUzing.] To 
gical irfves' 
bet. 

., t of nntural 

science that treats of the present constitution and struc¬ 
ture of the earth, and the ojieration of its physical 
foreea, nlso of the history of the development of this 
structure in the past, including the causes and modes of 
physical changes, nnd the occurrence and development 
of organisms. It embraces physical geography 
in part, but is not concerned with merely de¬ 
scriptive geographical details. 

Geology embraces in general: (1) physiograph¬ 
ic geology, Including areal , geomorphic. and 
surface geology ; (2) lithological geology, inclu¬ 
ding lithic and (In »ome classifications) struc¬ 
tural geology ; (3) historical geology. Including 
formatfonal and stratigraphic geology and pa¬ 
leontology; and (4) dynamical geology. Inclu¬ 
ding anthropic, biotic, dlastrophic, colic, glaclc, 
hydric, and structural geology. See phrases. 

2. A treatise on the structure and history of 
the enrth. [< geo- -]--logy.] 

Phrases: —him lirnpie geology, the 
study or branch of science that treats of geolog¬ 
ical phenomena resulting from the presence or 
agency of man.— a mil g„ the study of geo- 

. * - .. * dlstrtbu- 

liiot- 
rcsult- 


tola Inwctlvorcs lisvlng a mouse-like asi>cct. 



of gravitstlon by equal lateral growth, ge-oni'n-ly;. {rc''o-«let'Ie, jl’o-det'ie, a. Of, pertaining to, or deter- 


— ge"o-innl'lc. <7.— g<*"o-inof-i)liol'o-gy, n. Geol. 
The genctle study or tracing of the origin of the topo¬ 
graphic forma of any sge or region through the combined 
processes of degradation and deposition.— ge'M-mor"- 
l»hy, n. The theory of the esrtlrs form.— gi*"o-nior / -- 
plilr, a.-deVi 


mined or effected by geodesy; as, a geodetic survey. 

ge^o-det'Ie-alt. 

— geodetic line, the shortest line betweco two points 
on the surface of the earth, or of any geometric solid. 

— ffe'o-defe, n . A geodesist.— g;e"o-det'Ie-al- 
1 adv. By means of or in accordance with geodesy.— 

___ _ t _ ge^o-detdON, n. Same as geodesy. 

tended squamoaals anJl tubular tym panics; pockct-gophcra ge'o»duck, JI'o-duc,«. [Am. Ind.] A large edible clam (Gly- 


pliir, «.— Ge^o-iny'l-die. n. pl. Mam. An American 
family of saccomyoldean rodents having a heavy rat-Hke 
form, external cheek-pouches, and massive skull with ex¬ 
tended squamoaals and tubular tympanies; pockct-gophcra __ _ _ . , 

or pouched rats. CJe'o-my w, «. (t. g.)— ge-oiii'y-ltl, n. cymerts generosa) of the Pacific coast of North America. 

— ge-om'y-old, a. & «.— 4»e"o-my-i'mr, 7 i.pl. Mam. ge-og'e-ny, je-ol’c-nl, n. [Bare.] The atndy of the genesis 
The GeomyieUe as a subfamily of AViecomyMie.— ge-om'- or formatlonW the earth. [< oeo- -f- -oeny.] gi*-og'- 
y-lnc, a. & m.— ge"«-niiv"i-gn'tlon, n. The science o-nyi. — ge"o-geu'ic, ge"o-gou'ic, a. Of or pcrtuln- 
orart of navigation by dead-reckoning.— ge-opli'n-gy, ing to gcogeny.— ge-og'e-noiiM, a. Growing In or di¬ 
rt. Tbe practise of eating clay, chalk, or infusorial or other rcctly nourished by the soil: said of some fungi, 
earth. jl'og-nost, n. [Rare.] One hnvlng knowl- 

the earth, 
k-inasaes, 

(2) An investigation of the materials of the eartlTs 
suhstanee. (3) The study of the structure of the enrth, 
or the arrangement of Its materials; structural geology. 

A diaciuflion of the geological chaogea which our planet has un¬ 
dergone, ought to be preceded br a study of the materials of which 
the planet consists. This latter branch of inquiry is termed geog¬ 
nosy. ARCH. Geikie TexUBook Geol. bk. ii, p. 30. [MACM. ’82.1 
[< F. gtognosie, < Gr. g ?, earth, + gndsis , knowledge, 
< gigndskd, know.] Ke"otr-m>'*ljs]:. 

-gc ff oK-iius'tlr, a. Of or pertaining to geognosy; 
geological. gt^og-iius'llc-Hg. 



«e- _ 

earth; .. __ _ . _ 

as, geophagons races.— Ge''o-pliup'i-<ln', «. pl. Omith. 
A family of plgcona whose nestlings are covered with 
down and are able to nm soon after birth. Gr'o-phn p*, 
7i. (t. g.)— ge-opli'H-phl, n.— ge-opli'a-poid, u.— 

<ie-oi»l»'l-ln, n.pl. Conch. A suborder or otberdlvlslon 
of pulmcmlferous gastropods with eyes at the extremities 
of the tentacles, includiog sings nnd land-shells.— go- 
opli'i-lnii, a. & n.—ge"o-i»|iil'|-nn* a.— ge-opli'i- 
I o u m, n. Ground-loving; of or pertaining to the Geophila. 
— 4ie"o-pliil'l-dti», n. pl. Entom. A family of clillop- 
minus myriapods haring very numerousauln qual segments, 
short fe«*t with single-jointed tarsi, and antenna? with 
about fourteen joints. fG -opli'i-lu^, n. U. g.)— go- 
opli'i-ll(I, «. & «.—ge-opli'i-loid, a.— gi*"o-|iliy.H'- 
Itm, n. Tin* science that treats of the external physical 


its [Diseo’*] general geognosticat structure lu determined hy a 
great green-stone dike which crosses ils entire length, and Is con¬ 
tinued conform*hly across the Waigat. 

Kane U. S. Grinnetl l^r/)editlon ch. 8, p. 47. [H. ’64.] 
gv «-|»ny«-ij -ii*. u. uc u-piiiii i-uir. //. jji. HOn' 1 iC-ttl-l V, adV. 

minth. A family of inonogonoporous planarians having a .i v rionimmhpr etc Pun Sor 

loog flat body, a pedal disk, and a protractile eampaoull- ra-ft r, -lie, -Ij. (geographer, etc. i mil. soc 

form esophagus; land-planarisns. (U^'o-pln'iio, n. tt.g.) ffe-«s'rH-p1ier, j<?-eg'ro-fvr, n. One who is profleient 
-ge"o-pIn'iiId? n.— gi;"o-t»l»t'Dold*a.— ge"«»-imn / - in geography; a writer on geography. 


features of the Psrth; physiography; physical geography.— 

g**"o-pliy«'ic-iil, « (ic^'o-plnn'i-ilie. n. pl. Bel- 


cation phenomena, including all crustal flexure and fault¬ 
ing.— dynnmica 1 g., the study of the agencies that have 
produced geological changes, their laws, and modes of ac¬ 
tion.— economic g., the study of the geological relations 
of the useful minerals, as ores building-stones, etc.— eollc 
g,, the study of geological phenomena due to the winds. 

— lb rm lit loun I g., the study of the successive systems of 
rocks, their subdivisions, and tbe distribution through them 
of fossil rcmnlos.— georli route g., the study of the phe¬ 
nomena nf the succession, grouping, nod correlation of for¬ 
mations. — geomo ruble g., tbe study of tbe phenom¬ 
ena of geodesy, anti the. evolution and classification of 
topographic features (physical geography). — gl no I e g., 
the study of phenomena of glacial action on the crustal 
surface.— historical g,, the study of the chronologtesl 
succession In the development both of rock-formations and 
of organisms, and of contemporaneous events and phenom¬ 
ena during these stages of progress. It embraces both strati¬ 
graphic (hs restricted) anu paleontological geology. Some¬ 
times called stratigraphic geology.— Iiydric g., the study 
of the phenomena of crustal deformation, sculpture, and 
degradation, and of deposition, by aqueous agencies.— 
lit liologicii I. prtrogrnpliieiil. or petrological g., 
the study of roeka and their constituent materials, their 
genesis, condition, and alterations: sometimes made to In¬ 
clude structural geology.— phy nicnl g., the study of the 
facts, causes,’and laws of the earth’s physical history; nearly 
equivalent to historical and dynamical geology divested of 
paleontology.— pliy Miogrn pli lc g., a general study of the 
existing features or the earth’s surface, as contours of con¬ 
tinents and systems of surface relief; portlally synonymous 
with physical geography, but dealing with general physical 
fentures, as resultants of past dynamical agencies, while 
physical geography deals with details, chiefly as existing un¬ 
der recent or present dynamical forces.— rati grn phic 
g., or Ht rati graph y, the study of the chronological order 
of succession In rock-masses, and their present order of su¬ 
perposition and mutual relations: sometimes mndcto include 
paleontological geology, as equivalent to historical geology. 

— Ht met u rn I g., the study of the methods of the forma¬ 
tion and arrangement of rock-masses, and of theoaturcof 
the changes undergone by dynamic agencies. Called also 
architectonic and geotectouic or geotech to flic geology. See 
also geognosy.— mu rfuee g. f the study of the more super¬ 
ficial phenomena of the earth's crust, as of the glnelal drift. 

The Chart of Geological History here offered is provi¬ 
sional, and intended to represent approximately the general 
consensus of geologists, In accordance with the latest 
views. For the United States, It is founded chiefly, but not 


«u = owt; all; lu=fml, in = future; c = k; eliurcli; dli = the; go, sing, ink; mo; tliin; zli = azure; F. bod, dune. <,from ,* +, obsolete; %, variant. 












Exgland (afterrrcstwich). . North America (specially revised by U. 8. Geolotfeal Snrvey). 
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wholly, upon the usage of the V, S. Geological Survey, ao 
far as known. As generally representative of European 
stratigraphy, that of England Is given in the chart as drawn 
up Id the “Geology” of Prr' ’ * 

Xo table ' - 

a continent;, 
qulrea ita own 

Mde^Sd. 0 "*—" u ‘ w “" u Geor'sl-niii, jSr'jl-an. I a. 1. Of or pertaining.. 

In accordance with geological usage, both chronological rejS 11 of four Georges In England (1714-1830). 2. 
and stratlgrnphlcal tenna are assigned to each of the larger Of or pertaining to the State of Georgia. II. n. A 
subdivisions. tive or Inhabitant of the State of Georgia. 

ge'o-iiiau"ey, jt'o-man'si, «. Divination by means of Geor'jrl-aii 2 . w * 

some aspect of the earth, particularly by the observation " ’ * “ 

of points and lines on the earth, or on paper, or hy means 


proper n,, < F. George, < LL. Georgius , < Gr. qedrgos, gerbe, Jgrb, n. [F.l 1. Her. A sheaf a *rarb *> \ arp 
farmer, < ge, earth, -f ergon , work.] work that emits a shower of fire resembling aaheaf A 1 

-hrowu george [Eng.], see drown.- George'* —*f or be'* Dim*". n . A fuse used In pyrotechnics In pro- 

no"blr, n. A noble bearing the figure of St.. George, during the effect of a aheaf of fire. * 

the Gerbillinse. ger'blll*; 



a „ ™ it' v, nT w*ger'hn-U'n§, n. pi . Mam. 

Ani Old World subfamily of muroid rodents with enlarged 

hill lor* lnnrr KM Inc™ E _ - - ® 


2. hiilte long hind hairy tail, and narrow incisors, 
Vii S fi n V^ t ’ g ’ w of Qerbuay jerboa.] 

«■ ° for pertaining to the district of gei 'bo-a^ n. Same a« muok. ger'b.i-ni, 

Georgia, in Russian Transcaucasia, formerly a kingdom, Gcr'iln* ger'da, n. Morse Myth. A beautlfnl 
known to the ancients as Iberia. II. n. A native of loved by Frey. Gerdt. 


I giantess, be- 


of the figures formed by pebbles or particles of earth this province, belonging to the Cancasian type of man- * er c+* n > Gear. 

thrown down at random. {< F. geomancie, < LL. geo- kind; Gmsian. See Iyahtvelian. trc-re'fn, ge-re'fa, n. [AS.] Anglo-Saxon Hist. An 

~ -* - ’ - * ' " . _ “ - - ‘ *- idrer* 


mantia, < Gr. g ?, earth; and see -mancy.] g;e'o-gcor'jxle, jSr'jic. I. a. Pertaining to husbandry; re- npcer of the shire, hundred, and town; a reeve; senes- 
inaneet; «re'o-niaii"tyt. lating to rural affairs, geor'gle-alj:. II. n. A poem chaI - See reeve; aHEnirr; town-reeve. 

— gc'o-niau"eer, n. One who is skilled in geo- on husbandry. m.-——*»..#*•--*«-.. .. 

rnnncy.— ge"o-man'tle, a. Pertaining nr relating Virgil . . . next wrote hi* Georgies, a didactic poem on ajmeul- 
'■ ^gure. £rc"o-inaii'- tun>. Kkioh^ t ~~ TJ ~-—- 1 - L > *« r — - - •*- ’ 


to geomancy; as, a geomantic figure 


TTie gere/a of the ehire was a royal functionary, who assisted the 
earldorman and represented him in his absence. 


Pomeroy Municipal Law pt. ii, ch. 1, p. 233. [a. *64.] 



ometrid. 3t. A gager. [< L. geometres , < Gr. gefyne- George III. [NL.; see geohoe and sidereal.] 
trie, < g ?. earth, -f metron , measure.] ge"o-ino4'rl- ge"o-tro|>'le, jl'o-trep'ic, a. Hot. Exhibiting or char- 
aut; ge"o-mcl'rl-ent. acterized by geotropism. 

ge"o-mel'rle, MFo-met'ric, -dl, a. 1. Of or per- We find organs which grow towards or away from the center of 
ge"o-niet'rIi**al, f tabling to geometry; according to the«*rth, and they are respectively_eaid to be positively or nega- 
the rules nr principles of geometry; done by geometry; apoieo^opi?^’ OT ’ to 


. _ -- , --> use Darwin’s termioofogy. geotropic i 

as a oeometAc surface • a aeometi4rafi™tifo & - J * *P°seotroplc. Vines Physiol, of Plants p. 458. 

ae, a ffeotnetrtcsunaee, a ffemurncal treatise. gc-oi'ro-iilsm, jg-et'ro-pizm, n. Sot. A tendency ex- 

Who ib»ll parcel out n..«. “t>la«t.orgnn 8 ,8 8 the roots,, to tu^ to- 

Of the t^al existence of its ohject geometrical reasoning tells us 1 

nothing. Mansel Metaph., Real in Cosmql. p. 308. (a. ’71.] 

2. Forming or consisting of regular lines, curves, and 
angles; as, geometrical markings on an insect. 

Phraaea; — sreninet 
ranged with s crank 
disk lines similar 


be earth, as distinguished from apo- 
geotropism , or the tendency to torn away from the earth. 
Knight long ego found gravitation to be the cause of geotropism. 
” E. Bessey Botany pt. i. ch. 11. d. 195. 111. it. * co. ’81.1 



Yet Zeus, albeit most absolute of will, . . . 

Shall thrust him beadloog from hie gerent seat. 

E. B. Browning Prometheus Bound 1.1168. 
II* «• [Rare.] A governing power; a doer or per¬ 
former. [< L. geren(t-)s , ppr. of gero> carry on.] 
gcr'fal"con, jfr'fS’cn or -fal*c§n, n. A large falcon of 
northern regions, having the shanka feathered for their 
whole length anteriorly and for the upper two-thirds of 
the sides; mnch nsed m falconry; as, tne white gerfalcon* 
{Falco ulandus); the gray gerfalcon {F. rusticotus ). 

I, with my childish hand. Tamed the gerfalcon. 

Longfellow Skeleton in Armor st. 4. 

[< OF. aerfaueoTiy < LE. hierofalco(n-\ aacred falcon, 
< Or. hieros , sacred, -)- LL. falco(n-\ falcon.] gler'- 
fail"eolit; gyr'fnl'VonJ; jer'fal"eoni. 
Ker'f«lt,«. Changeable, gere'fult; ger'iet; ger'islit, 
ger'ImriH-lte^er'hdrt-ait, n. Minimi. Adark-green, 


plane, In perspective, ^- - - .. ... .... , ... e -- ... . -- 0 _ T 

radina at the pitch-line of a gear-wheel.—g, spider, an legs, and a terminal or dorsal anus. [< Gr. gephyra , transparent, hydrous copper nitrate (II 8 Cu 2 NOA ciws- 
orbitelsrlan spider that spins an orb-ahaped web, as an epei- bridge.] Gepli" y-rse' u*;. — £rei)li"v - re'an, tallizmg in the orthorhombic system. [< Gerhordt, a 
rid or garden-spider. — B . sinirs, ataira whoae etepa are gepli^y-rie'an, a. & n.~ eenll-vr'e-olil. a chemist.] 

ofheV.-G^sivte ^fVnglia?Lehi?ee P ture the S e P I| -> /ro -ecr"eal, jef-ai'iD-sgr'cal, a. Having the Ssme 88 «»eRkin. 

ond phase of the Pointed as developed in England inter- caudal fin formed by the dorsal and anal uniting over the K^J^dnugli' ti*rt, n. Rude laughter, 
venlagbetween the Early English and the Decorated’ styles, aborted axis of the body, as in moloid sunflshes. [< Gr. ® ,n; Same as oetlse. 

It Is characterized by comparatively simple tracery In win- gephyra , bridge, -f cercal .1 rjnf™’ ‘ /“dimentary vital element. (1> 

dowa wider thsn those of the preceding style, and hy greater — ffepli-y'ro-cer"<*y, n isioi. ine anbstance that is to develop a 


use nf wall-decoration aod sculpture. Ita period la In the Gcpli^yr-rlil'iia ief'i-rai'na or «*f*i.rf'nn n nl 
— l Kf7rnci^ryfor C B. n !irenrM 0 |nn, Q tracci7 R ordceoratFon^rtebritowi.if 

in essentially almple or geometrical linea or curves separated by a bridge, including almost all fishee. [< 

— ge"o-»net'rIe-aI-ly, adv. According to geom- Gr ' 9 e P' i yra, bridge, -f rA?(n->, nose.] 
etry or Ita rules or principles. — g:e-oiii"e-trl'c’lan, n. — jjepli'yr-rlilii(e, a. 

A person versed in geometry; a geometer. gt*p-»un't, «. Same as oipon. 

♦ ■ ii At. . . BO'rnh, gt'ra, n. [Ileh.] Jewish Antiq. A unit of weight 

W ti67i ft bef onskitft comh so ^oonfi0trically 1 tn0 gpotnotr? 10 ftl)(l money onG«twontl(*th of a t^hplrpl 
not in the bee, hut in the great Geometrician who made the bee prSK - of . a ehekel ' 

T. C. Upham Mental Philos, vol. ii, § 101, p. 122. [11. >50.] t<e " ra u, “ a oe " 


, jg-re'nl-e'sg-t or ge-ra'ni-a'ce-d, n. 


Ge"o-met'rl - <lae, ji*[or 
ge'lo-met'ri-df or -de, n. pi. 
Entoni. A family of moths 
whose lame are the so- 
called measnring-worms. 
Ge-oniV-l rn, n. (t. g.) 
[< Gr .gedmetrls, land-meas¬ 
urer, < <7?, earth, + rnetron, 
measure.] Ge-om"fc-lrl'- 
iiRf, — gc-om'e-trltl, a. 
& n. — tr e " o - in e i ' r 1 - 
form", a. Entoni. Having 



A Typical Geometrld Moth 
(Eutrapela transver - 


sata). Vi 

the aspect of a geometrid moth. — ge-oiii'e-trolU, a. 
ge-om'e-lry, jg-ern'e-tri, n. [-tries, pL] 1. The brunch 
of pure mathematics that treats of space and its rela¬ 
tions; the science of the mutual relations nf points, 
linea, angles, surfaces, and solids, considered as havingno 
properties hut those arising from extension and difference 
of situation. 2. A text-book or treatise on this branch 
of mathematics. [< OF. geomelrte, < L. aeometi'ia, < 
Gr. gebmetria, < geftmetrls; aee geometer.] 

Phrases:—mm lytic geometry, geometry In which 
position Is Indicated by algebraic symbols, and the reasoning 
conducted by analytic operations, bee axis; coordinate. 
— descriptive g, 1, That application of geometry In 
which the relations of lines and figures In apace are studied 
through their projections on two planes. 2. Graphic or 
projective geometry.—elliptic g., that branch of non- 


pl. Bot. An order of polypetalons herbs, shrubs, or 
trees —the geranium family—usually with Inbed or dis¬ 
sected leaves and axillary peduncles of often showy, 
perfect flowers. It embraces 7 tribes, 25 genera, and 
about 980 species, widely scattered in temperate and 
subtropical regions. [< L. geranium; see oeaanium.] 
— ge-rii"iil-a'eeoiis, gc-ra'nl-al, a. 
ge-rn'iil-ene, jg-rS'ni-In, n. Chem. A terpene (C, 0 
Hie) having the odor of mulberries, contained m cranes- 
bill (Geranium maculatum). [< L. geranium; see 
oeranium.] ge-rn'iil-liij; ger'a-nln(e$, 
ge-ra'iil-nni, je-re'nt-um, n. Hot. 1, A familiar 
cultivated plant of many species and varieties of the 
genus Pelargonium (close¬ 
ly related to Geranium: 
see def. 2), mostly from 
South Africa, known as 
musk-geranium, horseshoe 
geranium , etc. 2. [G-] 

A large genus of herbn- 
•ceone or shrubby plants of 
the geranium family (Ge- 
raniaceve ), distinguished 
from its allies by having 10 
perfect stamens. G. macu¬ 
latum is the most common 
in the woods of the United 
States, and is often cultiva- 


Vi m-uuiiiijr.-rmimc k,. hum. uraucu oi non- states, and is often cultlva- 

Euclldean geometry which assumes that every pair of psral- te( i j n COU ntrv Pardons under 
lei lines will meet If produced a certain distance.— Euclid- lit ™o 
enn g., that founded solely on the axioma and poatulatea V 16 ? SI l ie # 0; fratiesbtll. 3. 


.---1 poatulatea 

of Euclid.— graphic or project! ve g., that which con- 
aldera only those properties and relations of figures which 
are unchanged hy projection, as collineafions, tangenciea, 
and anharmonlc ratios.— Ii igber g,, any geometry not ele¬ 
mentary.— hyperbolic g., that branch of non-Euelldean 
geometry which assumes t hatevery palrof parallel lines grad¬ 
ually diverge from each other In bath directions.— metric 


A plant of the genus G y mr- 
nium. 4. The rhizome of 
Geranium maculatum, used 
in medicine as an astrin¬ 
gent. [L., < Gr. geranion, 
< geranos , crane.] 



_ _ new individual, 

as the formative protoplasm of an egg or ovum, or of an 
ovule; the earliest stage of an organism. 

At thi* first stage the germ does not permit the future being 
which it contains in any manner to appear. 

Janet Final Causes tr. hy Affleck, hit. i, ch. 1, p. 51. [s. ’83.) 

.The definition of a germ as ‘ matter potentially alive, aod having 
within itself the tendency to assume a definite living form,’appear* 
to meet all the requirement* of modern science. 

HUXLEY in Encyc. Brit. 9th ed., rol. viii, p. 74«. 

(2) Bot. Specifically; («) A growing point, as a young 
hud. (ft) The embryo, (c) The ovary; germen. 2. Fig¬ 
uratively, the primary source of anything; that from 
which a thing may be developed as from a seed. 

In Mr. Burke’a writings indeed the germs of almost all political 
truth* may be found. Coleridge Works, Bioaraphia Literaria 
in vol. lii, p. 309. [fl. *58.] 

3. A micro-organism; microbe: applied equally to those 
micro-organisms that do and to those that do not cause 
disease. 

The microscope has fonnd the germs which spread disease, carry 
infection and propagate pestilence. Depew Orations and Speech¬ 
es, Apr. 24, *66 p. 418. [CAS. CO. *90.] 

4. Any slightly developed organism; an eiphryo; as, a 
bud is but the germ of the flower. 

But Good, once put lo action or in thought. 

Like a strong oak. doth from its boughs shed down 

The ripe germs of a forest.. Lowell Prometheus st. 6. 

[< F. germe, < L. germen, sprig.] germet; ger'- 
incnt; ger'nilnt. 

Oomponnda, etc.: — preriu':cel I"* n. The parent-cell 
from which an organism la developed.— sr.xdi«ense, n. 
Pathol. Any disease caused by a microscopic organism.— 
sr,*gl n nd, n. A mass of generative tissue that is to become 
either an ovary or a testis.—g. : layer, n. One of the layera 
of cells from which the embryo 
la shaped; the ectoderm, ento¬ 
derm, or mesoderm; germinal 
layer.—g,*pln.8in, n. The 
part of the cell-protoplasm 


g., geometry eoDcerned with lengths, areas, volume!, dr Gcr"a- no-mor'plisr, Spotted Craneabill (Gerani- 
^.*1,0- -—-nn mSWff ^ toil maculatum). 


other properties of exact measurement. — nnn*EucM«l- 
enn g„ any system of geometry developed from the as¬ 
sumption that the axioma of Eoclid are not all tme, especially 
those ahout parallel lines.— plane g., that branch of ge¬ 
ometry which reasons only about relations In a plane.— 
Holld g,, or g. ot three dlmriiNinns, that part of ge¬ 
ometry which includes all three dimensions of apace In Its 
reasoning.— nplier len I g., the geometry of figures drawn 
iphcre.— * * 


jer'a-no-mSi^ft or -fe, n. i 


Omith. A division Of schi^- a, pistil In fruit, showing ovaries 


upon the surface of a apl 


ognathous birds having the aod carpophore, 

legs naked above the suffrago, the sternum narrow, and 
two caeca: Including cranes and mils. [< Gr. geranos, 
crane, -f morphl , shape.]— fjer'a-no-niorpli", n.— 

_ _... Ker"a-iio-iiior / i>lile, a. 

h \ n i Ii •<> tr.. nrnfo<>tlvo fr*Jm »»I. it'ront. A mnnflfvor of n bnsincRs n« nf a 




rical principles, 
go-on'o-iuy, jg-en'o-mi, n. Geol. The science of the 
physical lawa of the structure and development of the 
earth. J < geo- Gr. nomos , law, < nernd, assign.] 

— jje"o-iioiu'le, a. 

ff^r'die, ISr'di, n. [Prov. Eng & Scot.] 1. (1) Aeoal-ml- 
ner (2) A sailing collier. 2. A guinea: from the figure of 
bt. George on It. ° * -* —*-*- *-* ... 


Gc-rnrd'l-a, je-rdrd'i-n, n. Bot. A genus of annual n°f^mis. 
or perennial herbs of the figivort family (Eavphulari - Gcr'maii 1 , ^r'man 
arete), rarely shrubby at the liaae, with mainly opposite 
entire leaves and shnwy purple, red, or yellow tubular 
flowers. As most of the speciea are root-parasites, few r 
are fonnd In cultivation. [ < John Gerard, English 
herbalist.! 


that, according to 'Welsmann, 
ia the material basla of heredity 
and is transferred from one 
generation to another, g.* 
plasmnt,—g.tpore, n. Bot. 

The opening In the walla of 
a spore through which the f 
germ-tube la protruded.—g,* 
shield, n. A notaspis.— g. 
theory, 1. Med. The theory 
that zymotic diseases, as phthi¬ 
sis and typhoid fever, are 
caused bv development and 
multiplication In the body of _ 

micro-organisms, as bacteria. Germ-layers. 

2. The doctrine that living 1. Sectioo of ovum ahowing 
matter can be produced only tb© three primitive layer*. 2. 
from living germs or seeds; The middle Uyer ha* split mto 
biogenesis.—g,*t llbe, n. Bot. two, of which the hmer extend* 
The tube emitted from a spore 8 ^Jted 

l*grown 
> produce 
" outer 
* mid- 
ing off the cou- 
atricted part.. This is the coo- 
^ dit ion alter birth, a, ectoderm; 
- * 6, mesoderm; c, entoderm; d. 



to Germany, its people, or its naJ csasl. 
langnuge. See German, n. Compare Teutonic. [< 
L. Gennanus , German; said to be of Celtic origin.] 
Phrases: — Gcriunn llnptist, 1. Same as Bunker. 
2. A member of the Gemiau branch of Calvinistie Bap¬ 
tists.— G, Cniholic, a member of a short-lived religious 
sect that separated from the Roman Catholic Church iu 
Germany In 1844.— G . p n si e, a food for singing birds, pre¬ 
pared from pea-meal, boiled eggs, almonds, etc.—G, I’roi- 
CMtnnt [U. S.J, one of a class of German free-thinkera 


Baut. The gorge or groove of a policy. [< George , 
sofa, arm, usk; at, fare, accord; element, gr = over, eight, $ = nsage; tin, machine, § = renew; obey, no; not, nor, atj?m; full, rule; but, hum; aisle; 






firman 


759 


geitation 


he gerrymandered the question. 3. [Rare.] To divide 
into crooked or tortuous pnrcels, ns a district or region. 


si iniuiiiirKumisi'u, viviuiniiy.— v*. m > 

letter rambling Old fcnglM: and modem Oenmn . g fi|lka or ta , k , worn - 1 . 

This line ts m (5cvmstn text. 


A great scope of fertile plain, gerrymandered Into farms. 
Winthrop Edwin Brothertoft pt. ii, ch. 2, p. 111. [T. A F. ’63.] 


whose congregations have no affiliation with the German II. i. To conform oneself to German ideas, speech, etc.; 
churches.— silver. & white alloy of nickel, zinc, and fl s, Germanizing philosophers. Ger'nian-iset. 
copper, used lor mathematical Instruments and as a fonn- _ <rer"nia n-t-za'[or -sa 7 lion n. 

flftiion tor plated ware, etc.j so called becauae first irindc 5? /_** ier-ine , ri-oiii ot trer-mG^ri-um u 

at lllldhtirgnitiwcn^GcnnRnj;.— <J. a An ova^GesjwciaUy 1 the ovary proper ofa flat- [< Gov. Elbridge Gerry, the supposed inventor of 

" ’ tapeworm. [< L. germem germ.] gerrymandering, -f- -mander in salamander (one of the 
r'men, n. I. [Archaic.] A germ; an egg. 2. districts In Massachusetts, formed while Gerry was gov- 
. - - , c ovary: a Linnean use. 3t* A sprout. [< L. emor, being thought to resemble a salamander).] jer"- 

-Ci. tinder, same as amadou.- G. xvool, Berlin wool, germen (gernan : ). sprout] gor'mipt. rv -111 an^le rid incorrect form], 

tser'innii*, Kr'man, a. 1. Having the same^ grand- ger'ry-man'Mei*, g^r'l-man'd^r, n. U. S. Polit . An 

unnatural and arbitrary redistricting of a State or county. 


involving such changee in the political map as are unfair 
to a party or a candidate, jcr'ry-inaii"der$. 

Mr. McKinley . . . was warmly supported by the popolar vote, 
gaining considerably in his district, and be was defeated only hv a 
gerrymander. G. W. Curtis in Harped s Weekly Mar. 28, *91, 
gers'dorf-fite, gerz'dSrf-ait, n. Mineral. A silver- 
white to steel-gray nickel snlfarsenid (NiAsS), crystal¬ 
lizing in the isometric system. [< Gersdor/y owner of 
the mine.] 


__ ____-said, n. That which is capable of 

killing germs; any agent used to destroy disease-germs 
or other micro-organism a. 

The ill effects oftentimes arising from a too free use of the so- 
called germicides in effort® to procure asepsis. 

Xeic York Medical Journal July, *89, p. 105. 

[< oEnM -j- L. cspdOy kili.l — ger'inl-€l"clal, a. Of 
or pertaining to a germicide. 

The blood of living animals possesses extraordinary germicidal 
properties. 

- - -- v -- ------- - *>-- V, Mary Putxam JacOM in Century Magazine. Apr., ’91, p. 957. 

of theTen tonic group of tfelmlo-Enropean^innguages. 6artlSciaV eidtivatfon o^Scteria^or disease^erms T for Ger'sIioii-IIo, ger'phun-ait, n. Jev). Antia. A mem- 

^entme^^fh 0 ” C < ok^m+ c?^ T u«KT' g a^e^cendaiU of (iershmn^Tson 1 ©^Levi^ ^ evlteBt 

Flemish, and Old Saxon. (2) High German, Including the — ger"nii-eul / ltir-isl, n. ger'*iome+. n 1. Old Ena Law (1) Wealth- money. 

Thuringjnn, Franconian, Swablan^AIsatjan, Swiss, and Ba- * I er'iiiI-nnl, jtr'mi-nal, a. Of, pertaining to, of the fce ( 2) Reward; comjH-nsatlon. (3) A fine or amercement, ‘i. 
' 1 * ‘ J " — * - - nature of, or constituting a germ; germinative, in a Scots Law. An advance paid hy a tenant on tAklug posees- 

literal or figurative sense; ae, the germinal membrane. alon. gci'^o-mnt; ger'sumet; grasNumt, 

The germinal idea of Anglo-Saxon polity was that of local self- Kerss, g€rs, n. [Scot.] Grass. . . 

government. Poxkroy Municipal Laic P t. i, ch. 2, p. 81. [a. ’84.] ger'ii lid, ;jer'imd, n. Gram. 1, A neuter verbal noun 
r< l. nermen (aermin-) germ.l used onl y in the obli q ue eases ot the singular and gov- 

Phraaea:—gcrniiiml ceils, rounded cells with con- era in g the same case as its verb. Compare ©En undive. 
aiderable clear protoplasm found In the spinal cord of the 2. Anglo-Saxon Grain. A verbal noun ending In c, used 
early embryo, from which, according to His, the neuro- after the preposition to In order to denote purpose or end; 
blasts or primitive nervc-cells are developed.— g. opi- the dative infinitive. 3. Eng. Gram. Sometimes, the 
thHiuin, the epithelium of the genital ridge of the eni- 8(>ca iied infinitive hi -ina. 
bryo, from which the ova or spermatozoa are eventually dc- J 

rived.—g, Inver, a germ-layer.— g. spot, the nucleolus 
of the animal ovum. See ovum.— g, vesicle, 1. The 
nucleus of the animal ovum. See ovom. *£• Bot. The 
oosphere within the embryo-sac of the ovule. 


parents, or born of the same parents; used after the 
noun; ns, cousins german; brothers german . 2. Ger¬ 
mane; familiar. 

1 . . . now, right gladly, escape to other matters more german 
to my hand. Kennedy Swallow Barn ch. 44, p. 436. [o. P. P. ’54.] 
[< OF. germain, < L. german us, near nkin; cp. germen , 
germ.] — cousins german, children of brothers or 
slaters: full cousins. 

Grr'inatt 1 , n. 1. A native or legally constituted citizen 


iniinnfnun, rraiHoiiiHij* v^wariian® anu j>»* j 

varian dialects. Jligh German Is divided Into the followiog 
perbxls: (a) Old High German (from 750 to 1150); (6) Mid¬ 
dle High German (from 1150 to 1450); ( c) Modem High 
German (since 1430). The last was made the literary lan¬ 
guage of Germany bv Luther's translation of the Bihle, and 
is known simply aa German. 

Lather ennobled the dialect he used in hia beautiful translation of 
the Bible, and made the High German the literaiw language of all 
German-speaking people. The Lote^German dialects of the Con¬ 
tinent are yielding to ita influence. R. MORRIS Hist. Outlines 
Eng. Accidence ch. 1, p. 5. [macm. ’72.] 


wine! 


[g-1 [U. S.] The cotillion, or a dancing*party at 
ch it is the chief feature. See cotillion, 3. 


Half the people in the rooms came ... to tell me they had never 
seen ao delightful a german. — ‘everything so depends on the 


leader.’ duaLES Kixo Two Soldiers ch. 9, p. 60. [l. ’92.] Ger^nil-nn i'* zh£r J, ml-nol\ n. [F.] The seventh month in 

4. Jg*] [Eng.] A straw Ailed with gunpowder and tl ^ cal !* ndar the first branch republic. See calendar. 
used ns a blasting-fuse, ger- in ain't; geMiiaiic'L * l , B ”!^ ;cr ml-nant, a. Beginning to gro\ 

ger'innn 5 +, n. One descended from the same stock; a full sprouting; germinating, 
brother, sister, or cousin. 

Kcr-iniin'<lor. jgr-man'dgr, n. A herb of the genus **« n t 


The infinitive in Jng is hy some called the •perwwi.’ W. D. 
WujtneY Essent. of Eng. Grammar ch. 8, p. 106. [G. a co. ’77.] 
[< LL. gerundium, < gerundus , form of L. ge rend us, 
gerundive of gero, carry.] 

— ger'»nid*e:riiiil"pi*, n. A pedantic schoolmaster: 
used humorously.— g.(grinding, a. & n. 

6T°w; ge-rtin'dl-nl, je-run'di-Ql, a. Of or pertaining to a 
_ _ _ gerundive. [< lAi. gerundium; see gebund.]— gerun- 

Jesus wrought miracles only where there waa already a QermU dial infinitive (Geram,), the Infinitive with to hefore it. 
jv.-i.mi.up, «. v . un -Tnf faith. G. 1*. FISHER in Century Magazine Mar., *90, p. 784. —{re-m Il'di-al-ly, adv. 

Teucrium , of the mint family (Lafnatoe); especially, the [< L. germinan(t-)Sy ppr. of germino; see germinate.] ore-riin'ill-al, n. Same as gerundive. 

American germander or wood-sage (T. Canadense), and ger'inl-imle, j^r'mi-uet, v. [-na’ted; -na'ting.] I. ge-rtin'dlv(e, jg-run^dlv, n. L. Gram. Theadiectiye 
in England T. Chamiedry*. t. [Rare.] To cause to sprout. form of the gerund; the future passive participle in 

How many are there who know or remember that a prrman^cr II. I. 1. To begin to vegetate, as a plant; spront. 2. -dus, expressing obligation, fitness, or necessity; ae, 
is a wild plant with a blue flower! Bayard Taylor Critical £a- To begin to develop Into an embryo or higher form, as regendusy that must or ahould be ruled. German, San- 
says, Tennyson p. 16. [a. p. r. W.] a germ. [< L. genrUnatu8y pp. of aenninOy sprout, < skrit, etc., recognize a form with similar functions. 

[< OF. germandree, < L . chamspdrys, < Gr. chamai - germen (germin-), sprout.] gcr'imtie^. Compare gerund. [< LL. gerundivuSy < gerundus; 

drys. < chamaiy on the ground, + drys, tree.] gpr^nil-ita'lloii, j^r'ini-ne'shuu, n. The act or proc- see OERtrsn.] 

— bnntnrd orwenHidi* germ under, a flgwort (Stemo- ess of germinating; the first act of growth in a seed, spore, — ffc-rn il'tllv-al, a .— ge-rnn'dlvCe-Iy, adv. 
dia maritirrui ).—wn"ter*srer-iimit'dei\ n. Teucrium poilen-grain, or ovum; tlie early development of a germ. ger-n'Ki-n, jer-ror ger*]n’sba, n. Gr. Hist. A legislative 
Scordlnm.— >vood"iger-iimn / der, n. TeucriumScoro- [<-u (/enninaticAn -) budding < eec germi- and Judicial body of several of the ancient Dorian states, 

donia. nate l ” b ’ J ’ Sparta In particular. See o erontes. ger-on'si-nt. 

jjer-mane', jer-men', a. 1. Near akin; german. ?. , ier'mi-na-tiv a 1 Of. nertainine The [Spartan] senate or aerusia waa composed of twenty-eight 

. Hence, in close rela- K Pl g member*; be«ide« the two kings. T. 1). WOOLSEY J\>liticol Sci- 

lionship* appropri- 101 or prfHifice germination, germinal. fnce vo ^ ^ c j> # 3 t p- 53s. [s. 78.] 

ate; relevant; per- Fo *\ hU **» most yermfnafit'e mind Euglaud has this ceu- [L ^ < Gr> fferovff {a, < geron (geronU ), old man.] 

uicnT'woa innate *** P ‘ ,tt ^ O* 

2. Capable of germinating; having power to assume a benaceae), reputed medicinal: said to he imported into 
to the argument, the definite living form. Austria as Brazilian tea. 




separate cells. \< germ 4* -gen.] 
geriiifin, Jer'men, n. The long-finncd tunny, 
germ'tprg , n. Same as gem»peo. 


[< L. Geryon, < Gr. GZry&ny Geryoii, ^iant with three 
bodiei 


. . T ... _Jes, shouter, < glryd, shout.] Ge^'y-on'I-dic}:. 

y;er / innle, n.‘ Biol. An incipient or little germ. —ger"y-o / ni-l<l, n .— ger // y-o'ni-oid, a. 

gern, gem, v. & n. [Scot.] Grin, gerneti girnt. ge-8el'teMJnnd"+, n. Same as oafol-land. 

gernet. I. v. To yearn. 11. a. Eager. ge-aithG ge-aidh', n. [AS.] Anglo-Saxon Hist. One of a 

grr'nert, n. A garner. body of dependenta and followers of the king or of a noble, 

ger"o-eo'inI-a, jer'o-cO'mi-Q, n. Med. The hygiene of particularly the former, 
oid age. [< Gr. gerOn , old man, + komeby take care of.] gelling, n. [Ohe. or Prov. Eng.] A gosling, 
ffer-oe'o-niy*:— tfer^o-eoiii'ic-al, a. [Rare.] Gc*"ner-a'ee-ic, jeg’n^r-e'es-i or gefi'ner-g'ce-S, n. pi. 
ger-on'lPH, ger-on’tes, C. (Jg-ren'ttz, IF.), n.pi. Memoera n ~* K " A 
of the supreme court of law, or gerusla, of ancient Sparta, 
all of whom were past sixty years of age. [< Gr. gerontesy 
pi. of ger&n (geront -), old man.] 
gero nt i-, (Derived from Greek gerttn (geront-\ old man: 
gero lit o-. | combining forms.—ger-on'tl-kon, n. [*ka. 


Bot. An order of gamopetal- 
oue herbs, shrubs, or rarely 
treea — the gesnenvort family 
—with opposite wrinkled 
leaves and snowy flowers. It 
embraces 3 tribes, 83 genera, 
and about 900 speeles, mostiy 
natives of the tropica. [< 
Gesneray < Conrad von Ges- 
ner, naturalist and scholar.] 
-ge^'iier-a'ceous, a. 


pi.] Gr. Ch. A collection of the sayings of old men, or 
of anecdotes concerning them.—ger"on-loc'ra-cy, n. 

[•ciEs, pt .] Government conducted l)y old men.— ger- 
on"lo-ge'oii!S «• Bot. Indigenous In the Old World, as 
certain plants.—ger' yr on-tox / i»n, n. Med. An opacity of 
the margin of the cornea, occurring In old age. Called also ^ 

arcus senilis. <re n' ner-u o rt", ies'ner- 

ger^o-pigG-n, Jcr'o-plj'i-a, n. An adulterant of wines, ^ f t - Anv olant of the 
* made In Wnnal. compoacd chiefly of brandy and uuf.r- Any Plant or me 

mented grape-juice. ICor. of iiiehapicha; cp. Pg. gero- omer ^esneracese. 

_ piga .] jcr>.i-pig'i-nt. , gc*NM,geM. Guess,etc. Phil. 

-treroiiH, suffix . Bearing. [< L. -ger y < gero, bear.] Soc.: also old torm. 

The Germania Group on the New Parliament House, Berlin. ger'rardt» 7 L Ancncray; specifically, the devil. ger'nrd+. geR r aer-nntt. n. A coat of 
fior-iitn'nt-n ier-mf»'ni-a or frer-ma'nl a n rPoet 1 <it*r"rIio-Kau'ri-ilie, jer*o-sS , 'n-dr or ger'G-eau'rl-dc, mail, 

Germany, especially as personified. ’ n \SH' 1 mul'lionv nUte^lm ^he back 6 ^^roun^of prepared piaster for 

fier-man'lo, jer-man'ic I. a. 1 . Of or pertaining to with single prcmaxtllanea and bony plates on the bnek. pa ( n ting; hence, any ground 

the Teutonic race or to any of the Teutonic peoples. 2. •* or rlio-Han rns, n. (t. g.) [< Gr. 7 * rMon, shield, or surface similarly prepared 

Of or pertaining to Germany: German. II. n. The + sauros, lizard.] per rlio->«»«ii rid, n. g;er - to be painted on. 

ianguage of the Geniianic peoples; Teutonic gi^r'rick! gcr'ie! n* Tlocsi’, Eng.] The garfish. aculptnre^bas-rellefa, and’the 

l^-eTr"ffliion Vo^f—^tnT- M or£ r'l&, ». fT/cA. A family framed ln im iutlon of terra-cotta. 



of m'rcoideaVflehre ^dltrVciy'proia'cmeyweTlmund’- 1° [Arelratej' 1. A talc of adventure: aromai.ee. 

i'‘ h t ; upi ^i;; r 0 :., '■ ° r Jl ;r r ' t [l ,i' J L- ’ 8 ^ Often hi the Gothic hall there resounded some lofty Oesfe or 

sea-fish.]—eer rld, n. — ger rold, a. & w p roton lav> ]. dtshaeu of Lit., Page , 

of hydrodram- Baron and mmtrc \ ^ vo l. i, p. 91. [w. j. w. ’66.] 


Gesnera lateritia. 
hard plaster used In Italy for 
:hc like, which are stained and 

German spirit: love or admiration for Germany; any- jeri-oi or ger i^te, n. rf, M. A family 

thing copied after German enstoms, ideas, or institutions. 

All d*>partare from natnnd forms to give fearfainev is mere „_ 

MOdern I)aintera voL 1 pt - !1,8 6 * ch - U p * Grr'rl-dxca, n. pt. Enum. A family < _ 

2.’ Gram. An imitation of a German idiom; a word or ’^llnm 'f;oZ'rT^nTg ]’[cl Smithing accomplished; an achievement; doing, 

phrase of German origin or form. ( g ' J L L P* t,r * O^rnm, smua.j Arm’d at all points, and prompt for knightly gent, 

fii r'iiiaii-ixt, jer'man-iht. n. One learned in the Ger- c ./r^'oek ^ger'ec n rLocal IT ‘i & Scot ] Thcconlflsh Scott \tsioiiof Donxotlerick at.28. 

man language or in Teutonic philology. ire^rnek^i lrV^ " ‘ gcM?, n. 1. [Archaic.] A gesture. ?+• 

{jer-inn'iil-iiiii, jcr-mG'ni-um or -mg'ni-um, n. Chem. ^V'ry-imin'ricr, gcr'i-mnn'dcr, vt. \, C. S. Polit. *St aroyal proCTeM^geH^ct, A Riucrary.eapc- 
A grayish-white metallic element. See ekasilicon and To alter the political man, as of a .State, so that the Entertainment. 

voting-districts are unfairly or abnormaily arranged, for «re»l! n. Gueet. Phil. Soc. 

--- - f ik„ i«t.>*ne«d e retSsv.via. .. J _ —n Bearing something within; 


ELEMENT. [< L. Germania , Germany.] 
licr'nin 11-Izc, jcr'man-aiz, v. [-ized; -i'zixn.1 I . t. 
1. To cause to conform to German speech, ideas, or 
customs; assimilate to the German model. 

Thus we Imagine Carlyle’s peculiarity of style originated; and 
what has been termed affectation, waa the natural result of Ger¬ 
manizing a strong English mind. 

^ 11_..... yy_f 1_7. 


the purpose of advancing the interests of a particular ^cs/tiinG jes'tont, a. [Rare.] __ 

party nr candidate. pregnant; laden; as, a disposition O&ttant wlthjll temper. 


llKADLEY Miscellanies vol. H, ch 

2. [Rare ] To translate into German. 


, p. 80. [J. a. T. ’49.] 


There are many State® *0 completely gerrymandered , 
they have a majority vote in fnvor of one political party, 
congressional delegation with a majority in favor of another. 

Century Magazine Oct., ’91, p. 963. 
2. Hence, to garble and misconstrue, as the premiees in 
an argument, so as to arrive at n forced conclusion; ns, 


d. that l< E. ge*tan(t-)s, ppr. of gesto, freq. of gero, carrv.] 

, and agCM-ln'llon, jes-te'shun. n. 1. The act of carrying 
f. young or ova, especially of carrying a fetus in the uterus; 

" pregnancy. 

Tbe^itatPbf the mother daring gestation may Influence the whole 
future life of the child. C’OMBE Idiysiotogy ch. 8, p. 242. [H. ’61.] 


an = out’, oil; lu=ftfwd, Jfi = fntwre; c = k; elinrcli; dli = tho; go, fiiug, liik; so; thin; zli — azure; F. ho 11, diiue. <1 from; t, obsolete; variant. 







geMtiloriiitn 


700 


herkin 


2. [Rare.] Exercise by which one is carried nr borne. 
3t. The act of bearing. [< L. gestatuXji -), carrying, < 
gesto, freq. of gero, carry.] 

geH"tti-io'rl-iiin, Jes’ta-to'rl-um, n. [.ri-a, pi. 1 [LL.l 
Archeol. Aoy portable objeet; specifically, a portable shrine 
or casket for relics. 

ges'tn-to-ry, Jes’tu-to-rl, a. 1. Pertaining to gestation or 
pregnancy. 2t. That may be carried or worn. 
gca'tic 1 . jes'tlc, a. [Rare.] Of or pertaining to motion, 
especially dancing. 

ges'tic 2 +, o. Of or pertaining to goats; legendary, 
ges-tlc'u-late, jes-tic'yu-let, r. [ la'ted; -la'tino.] I. 
t. [Rare.1 To represent by gestures or gesticulations; act. 
II. i. To make gestures or motions, as in speaking, or 
in place of speech; illustrate one's words witn gestures, 
as of the hands and arms, or with postures: often con¬ 
veying the idea of violent or excessive gesture; as, he 
emphasized his remarks by gesticulating with his flat. 

Italy, both ancient and modern, exhibits a gesticulating people 
of comedians. I. D’Israeu Curiosities of Lit., Pantonumical 
Characters in vol. ii, p. 280. [sil. A CO. *62.] 

[< L. gesticulates, pp. of gesticulor , < gestus , gesture, < 
fffro, carry.] — g:e*-tIe / ii-la"tor, n. One who ges¬ 
ticulates.— jjes-tlc'n-ln-to-ry, ft. Of or pertaining 
to gesticulation, {jesi-tle'u-lnr*. 
ges-tlc^u-ltt'tloii, jes-tic’yu-le'shun, n. 1. A mo¬ 
tion of the body or limbs designed to illustrate speech; 
a gesture, especially when excessive or violent; as, an 
appropriate gesticulation. 

The cameleer ... Is apt to give utterance to his wrath in loud 
words and fierce gesticulations. 

H. M. Field On the Desert ch. 4, p. 66. [a. *83.] 
2. The act or nrt of making gestures. 

It is well known that persons skilled in gesticulation can com¬ 
mon ica to hy it a long series of facts and even complicated trains of 
thought. Mathf.ws Ilorefsch. t,p. 2.5. [s. c. o. 77.] 

— geK-ili ' r n-l rt'ilon-Kt, n. [Rare.] 
gen'tion, Jes’ebno, n. [Arehaic.] 1. Management; opera¬ 
tion. 2. F. Law. Administration. 

ges'tonrt, n. A narrator of gests; raconteur, gen'tort* 
ge*'tnre, jes'chur or -tiQr, r. [ges'tured; gestur¬ 
ing.] I. t. [Rare.] To accompany with gesture or ac¬ 
tion; as, the speaker gestured his speech. 

II. i. To make gestures; gesticulate; as, the orator 
gestured with freedom. 

— sre»'lnre-ii«ent+, n.-ge8'lur-er, n. 

gres'l u re, n. 1. A motion of the body, head, or limbs, 
especially a movement or action of the hands or face, ex¬ 
pressive of some Idea or emotion, or illustrative of some 
utterance; any posture or action intended to emphasize or 
enforce an argument or opinion. 2. Such motions or 
posturea collectively, or the art of making them prop¬ 
erly; as, he is studying gesture. 

While Speech is the verbal manifestation of thought and feeling, 
gesture is the sileot, but no less eloqueot expositor of the same 
workings of the soul. 

J. W. Shoemaker Elocution, Gesture p. 141. [nat. sc. ’83.] 
3+. Carriage of the body; deportment. [< LL,. gestur'd, 
mode of action, < L. gero, bear.] 


good wages. 2. [Colloo.] Jlence, with hare (to have got), 

- ... .. j 



Yet, he prefers thee to the gilded domes. 

Or gewgaw grottos of the vainly great. 

Byron Sewstead Alebey *t 88. 


How poor, and cheap and trivial, these gewgaws seem io the 
presence of the solemnity, the grandeur, the awful majesty of death. 

Mark Twain Innocents Abroad ch. 18, p. 178. [am. v. co. ’69.] 
2. [Prov. Eng. & Scot.] A jew’s-harp. [Cor. of ME. 
givegove , reduplicated form of AS. gifu, gift, < gif an, 
give.] gcw'gHiiclt; giFgatvt; gy'gawt. 
-gew'gam‘d,rt. Ornamented with gewgaws, 
gey, J7C, adv. [Scot.] Moderately; rather, gtiet. 


to possess; also, with the infinitive as object, to be obliged 

(in the sense of either ought or must); ns, she has got „„ m _ , _ . , . . „ - --;— - 

brown hair; 1 have got to go. 3. To commit to memory; *^ e " ^ • A gaudy trifle; flashy useless oma- 

learn; as, to get a lesson. 4. To beget; procrente. raent; bauble; trinket; toy. 

. , . . _ , . , 1 nOW fWWir. ATirl nfiMin anrl trivial tKoao /immaacim iU. 

I had rather to adopt & child than get it. 

Shakespeare Othello act i, sc. 3. 

5. To procure or cause to be; bring into some specified 
state, condition, or place, as by jiersunsion, compulsion, 
or effort; as, to get the work done; getting the crops in; 
lie got the man home. G. To prevail on; induce; per¬ 
suade; as, to get one to sign a temperance pledge. 7. __ _ 

Keflexively, to place in some specified location; betake; gvynt, a. Convenient; accessible; near, 
as, get thee behind me; get yon gone. geyser, gai'egr (xm), n. A hot spring from which 

II. i. 1. To acquire wealth; gam profits or possessions: watet or mod is periodically or irregu- 
an elliptical use. larly ejected In a fountain-lik 

His one ambition still to get aud get. 

He would arrest your veryghost for debt. 

Lowell Fitz Adam's Story st. 15. 

2. [Colloq.] To arrive at a specified state, place, or 
position; become (what one was not); come to De; as, to 
get over the road; to get borne; to get drunk: by ellipsis 
of a reflexive pronoun. 3. [Colloq., U. S.] To find time, 
means, or opportunity; as, to get to go. 4. [Slang, U. 

S.] To go or start quickly; as, yon get! [< AS. gitanA 
ffettt; gut [DialO- y 

Synonyms: achieve,acquire, attain, earn, gain, obtain, 
procure, receive, secure, win. A person gets whatever he 
cornea to possess or experience, whether with or without 
endeavor, expectation, or dcalre; he gets a bargain, a blow, a 
fall, a fever; he gains what lie comes to by effort or striving; 
the awlinmer gains the shore; a man acquires by continuous 
and ordinarily hy slow process; aa, one acquires a foreign 
language; he earns what he glvea an equivalent of labor for, 
though he may not get It. The temptation to all dishonesty 
Is the desire to get a living or a fortune without earning it. 

When odc gets the object of his desire, be Is said to obtain 
It, whether he has gained or earned It or not. Win denotes 


larly ejected In a fountain-dike column, 
sometimes to the height of 200 feet. 
The auddeo eruption is caused by the 
explosive boiling of the water, which 
becomes heated, under pressure, to a 
temperature above that of the boiling* 
point. The period of eruption may he 
exceedingly variable. Geysers usually 
deposit a cone of geyserite; a few deposit 
travertin. 

Geysers occur in volcanic regions, and 
within limited areas. The most noted are 
those of Iceland, the Yellowstone National 
Park, and New Zealand. Matry Phys. 
Geog. p. t4. [UMV. — 
pub. co.] 

[< Ice. gey sir, < 
geysa, gush, < 
gjOsa , guek.] 
gey'Klr*. 

-gey'Her* 
ba''nln, n. An 
area in which gey¬ 
sers are grouped. 

'Witter*Aiid* 



From WS The Giant Geyser, Upper Firebole Basin, 
water is ejected iellowstone National Park, U. S. A. 
by natural gas. L The crater. 2. The geyser in eruption. 

Derivatives: — gey'ser-lc, a. Of, pertaining to, 
or like a geyser, gey'felr-le?.—Key'aer-I le, n. 
Mineral. A concretionary stalactitic filamentous opaline 
qonrtz deposited in various forms around the orifices of 
geysers and hot springs: used also attributivelv. 


[Anjdo-Egypt.^ A native policeman. 


cause. In receiving , one is strletly passive; he may get an 
estate by his ow n exertions or hy Inheritance; in the latter 
case be is said to receive It. One obtains a thlag commonly 
by some direct effort of his own; he procures it commonly 
by the Intervention of some one else; he procures a dinner 
or an interview; he «£c?/mrwbnt has seemed uncertain or 
elusive when he gets It firmly Into his possession or under 

his control. See attain; oain; learn; make; lor get off „___ 

or get away, see escape; for gel to, see arrive.— Anto- glinPfir, gdf'lr, n. 

nyma: see synonyms for ahandon; lose.— Preposi- glm'grn, gfi’grn, [Rind.r'A'loog skirt'or pettleoat 
tions: see In phrases as defined. now worn hy many Hindu and Jain women: adopted from 

Phrases, etc.:—get'siiot lining, n. [Rare.] One who the Mohammedans, 
earns nothing; an Idler.— getipeiinyt, n. Anything by glinint, g£st, n. [Scot.] A ghost, 
which money Is gained; especially,a successful plav.—get* g’lml, ft. [Low.] Corruption of girl. 
up.n. [Colloq.] The manner In which a thing Is put to- ghn'ri-yol, n. Same as gavial. 
gether; style or arrangement; general appearance; compo-ghar'ry, gar'l, n. [ohar'kies, pi] 
sltion; make-up; dress.— to get about. 1. To become [Anglo-Ind.] A wheeled vehicle;' 
known; he spread ahroad. 2. To hecome able to move cart or carriage. [< 
about, as In convalescence. — to get a mile, etc., Illnd. geri, cart.] 
to advance a mile, etc.— to get among, to become one gar'ree+t gar 7 - ( 
of.—to get nt, to go to; reach; attack; find out; aa, to ryj; glior'ryj, i 
get at the man; to get at one’s work; to get at the truth.— glmwit, vt. To make 
to get away, to free oneself; leave.—to get away aghast; frighten, 
with [Slang], to carry off; make away with; hence, to guntt. 
overcome; conquer.—to get book, ton-turn.—t o get be- gnanl, east, a 
bind. 1. To penetrate; become acquainted with the secrets rpoct 1 Oliastlv- 
of. 2. Tolose ground; lag.—to get by heart* to learn by au-fni J ’ 

rote or so as to repeat word for word; commit to memory. „ i .,” “ 1 , flI , . 

— to get clear, to become disengaged, freed, orahsolved. K L nr VI« 

— to get forward, to make progress; advance.—to get ur 

lionie, to reach one’s home, goal, or purpose; hence, to 



cause to arrive at a spot Intended; as, to get home a blow, 

— to get into, to enter; hence, to arrive at; reach the fcI,ll i 1 . 
point of; as, to get into n rage.—to get left [Slang], 
to fall or be disappointed hy reason of nne’s own neglect or 
folly, or, In general, to be disappointed.—to get loone or 
free, to arrive at an unbound condition; become liberated. 

— to get near, to approach closely.—to get off. i. To 
remove; take off. 2. To send away; get rid of. 3, To se¬ 
cure the acquittal of. 4. To utter, as a Joke or a speech. 

.1, To escape; get clear. G. To be relieved or freed, aa 
from a duty, penalty, etc. 7. To descend or alight, as from 
a horse.— to get on. 1. To In vest oneself with; put on, as 


Causing or feeling 
fear; terrifying; fearful, 

gliont'lii 1 1 ' x 

It 


A Hindu Gharry. 

gaHt'fulf.— g jimM ill -lyt, 


'Ini- lyt, adr.— glitiHt'ftll-ncwnt, «. 

Iy» ggst'li, a. 1. Having a death-like, haggard, 
or horrible appearance; hideous. 

If the grave had yielded its dead, their appearance could oot 
have been ghostlier. itAav A. Livermore My Story of the 
II arch. 10, p. 238. [a. d. w.’89.] 

2. Terrifying or shocking, as by association with death; 
hornhle; as, a ghastly crime. [< AS. gffstnc, < off start, 
ternfy.] ffant'lyi.— e lia^t'll-neHH, n. 

Ghastly apjienrancc *ra8t'll-ii«*H.H*. 

Synonyms; cadaverous, deathlike, deathly, hideous, 

lie, pallid, spectral, wan.— Ar tn ’ 1 «*»•-• - % * * * 

buxom, comely, fresh, roddy. 


a boot or glove. 2. To'proceed; succeed; Vare^^fTo pale, pallid, spectrsl, wan.— Antonyms: blooming, bright’ 
mount or enter, as a horse or a vehicle. 4. To harmonize, huxom, comely, fresh, roddy. 

Cleverness and imposture get on excellently well together. n + 8 ’affright; amaze- 

Froude Hist. Essoys, Erasmus and Luther lect. ii, p. 63. [j. lnent * IIChh^. 

a. a. '86.] gbnt, JgSt, n. [Hind.] 1. A stairway, often monumen- 

In harmony with* Veen I tal *y decorated, or a path on a rlver*hank, leading 

to 0 rt 07 ?Sa deerlt P to a te, , liple or * landing-place or wharf. 2. A 

llJ ytl 071 Wlifi H UCCCJt* inmintAfTl TlfkAM or ft WAV nf Hncnnnf fnom a msv. 


— to get on witb, to live or work 

on good terms with; as. It la hard to get on icith a deceit¬ 
ful man.—to get over, to overcome; recover from.—to 
get religion, to hccome converted.—to get round. 

1. To circumvent; avoid. 2. [Colloq., U. 8.] To be about; 
to arrive.—to get there [Slang], to accomplish one’s 
purpose.-to get through with* to complete.-to 

yet toget her. ] . To collect; assemble; amass; as, to get ’ £? class of* 

.JColloq.] To come to an agree- K Vy where" ^ public 


mountain pass, or a way of descent from a mountain rang 
or table-land. 3. A range or chain of mountains or hills, 
or tlic^ scarped wall of a tahle^lsnd* ffntc+y guiiti* 

— EnHtern Glints, W estern (/lints* the principal 
mountain ranges^of southern India, parallel to Its coasts. 

■ sino.ee pi. [Ar.l A low caste 
street performers lo Egypt who 

mcm.— io trer up. 1. Td prepare andarrangeTorTVtlr SSSVyJJh?" to puWlc ,or monep - 0on >l* re 
up; devise; Invent; plan; construct; compile. glin'y.nl, gQ'za] 

A race . . . got up for our edification. 


facts or goods together. 


Annie Brassey Last Voyage ch. 6, p. 147. [l. O. a CO. ’89.] 
*2* To make up; dress; disguise. 

He w«* well got up for effect. 

CllAS. Merivalk Gen. Ilist. Ilomec h. 72, p. 697. [n. 79.] 
3. To rise, as from sleei) or rest^ 4. To go higher; ascend. 


- zal, n. l. [Ar.] A Persian lyric poem, ama¬ 
tory ode, drinking-song, or religious hymn, having alter¬ 
nate verses riming with the first couplet. 

The ghazel consist* usually of oot less than five, or more than 
fifteen couplet*, all with the same rhyme. 

W. It, Alger Poetry of the East pref., p. 9. [r. aacs. ’«.] 
2. Mm. A piece la which & simple theme is constantly re¬ 
quiring. gn'zel}: glm'Helf; glin'zcl;. 


Z|^ ^celvF Informa^lmi* conce^M- a title be- 

hear of accidentally. rtCel ' C fnfor,natlon concerning, ^owed in^ commanders, especially such 


The American Manual 
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Derivatives: —get'n-bl(e* a. Cnpnble of being 
gotten; obtainable, ffet'tn - l»l(e$.—{rel'lenst* a. 

With nothing gained; empty-hnnded. sett'IcHHet. 
get >, n. 1. The act of begetting, or that which is begot- Glie'her* gC*'b£r or gt'ber, a, 
ten; breed; progeny; as, the get of a stallion. 2. [Scot.] a Zoroastrism so called by Me 
A child; brnt: a contemptuous expression, geati. "* ' '' ' 

get 2 t, n. Fashion; mode; gait; contrivance, jelt, 
g<*t 9 +, n. A mineral, Jet. 
get'enf, pp. of get, v. Got; gotten, 
gel lit* 3d per. sing. pres. ind. of go, r. Goetli. 
get'onf, n. A goldoo, banner, or pennon, get'oiiiit. 


— geH'tnre*Hpeecli", n. 

The use of manual signs or 
gestures for the purpose of 
communicating ideaa, In 
place of vocal speech, or 
the body of signs so used: 
said especially of the sign- 
laoguage of the American 

Iodlans and of the deaf and dumb. _.. .. 

grt'tlnK* get'ing/wT 1. The act or process of obtain- 
.rpt It!' r^! CUB 5 ry ' > Ingor acquiring; acquisition. 2. Tbnt which is gained 

i g m J* tf iOT (oATt); got or got'ten; oet'tinil] I. or gotten; gain; profit. 3. A begetting; procreation. 
t. J . To gain or come into possession of; obtain in' nay 4. [E^ ~ —- - - ’ • * 

way, especially by labor or effort; come by; receive; moval 
proenre; earn; as, to get favor, wealth, or land; to get 


language?. 


gel'ter, get'^r, n. 1. One who gets or acquires: often 
in composition; as, a money -getter. 2. One who be¬ 
gets. 3. [Local, Eng.] A miner who gets out coal or ore. 

— get'ter*iip"* «. One who makes, arranges, Invents, 
or contrives anything. 


as have fought for Islam. 

In the Turkish Empire the title of Ghazi implies something sim¬ 
ilar to our * Field Marshal.’ 

T. P. Hughes Diet, of Islam p. 139. [w. n. a. *85.] 
, a. A fire-worshiper or Parsec; 
Mohammedans. 

That venerable tower, . . . wa* the remains of an ancient Fire- 
Temple, hnilthy those Ghtbcm * . , who # # . hiul fled hither from 
their Arah coaquerors. 

Moore Lalla Rookh, Fire* Worshippers intro. 
[<Per. gabr.] (Jlie'bret? Gne'lisri: Gue'hret. 
gt,n. [An-*- ' * - --• . ... 


gliee, t 


nglo-lnd.] I. Butter clarified hy boiling or 


beating and skimming or straining until It hecomes a liquid 
or semi-solid oil capable of being kept for manv years: 
largely used in India, In cookery and medicine and In tellg- 
lous rites. 2. A solid white oil obtained from the seeds of 
the Ifassia butyracea, a tree of northern India. 

Ghee ... is a most important food, . . . possessing a delicate 
white colour, the consistency of lard, aod a pleasant odour and 
taste. J. Paton in Encyc. Brit. 9th. ed., voL xvii, p. 747. 

y - i ;-r>* r- ; - [< Hind, ghl, < Saos. ghrita, butter.] ghit* 

[Eug.] In coal-mining, the actual working or re- glier'kln, get'kin, n. 1. A small prickly cucumber, 
’ul or the coal. especially the young oval and spiny fruit of Cu imis 

gew'gaw, giQ'gS, a. Showy; gaudy. anguria , fresh or pickled; any small cucumber used for 


eofu, arm, usk; at, fare, accord; element, jjr = ov^r, eight, e = usage; tin, machine, j = wuew; obey, uo; uot, uor, at»m; full, rule; hot, burn; aisle; 













*<S1 


gier^caglc 


pickling. 2. A cneumber-like hniothurian; sea-gher¬ 
kin. [<D . agurfje, < Boh. okurka, cucumber; prob. 
of Ar. origin.] ger'klnj; glr'klnt; gur'klnt. 
(the-i<* + » r. To guess. 

glietcli'oo, gech'fi, n. [E. Ind.] An East-Indtan aquatic 
plant (Aponogeton monoxtachuon) of the pondweed family 
< Xttiudaceie), or its small edible tuber. gliecch'ook 
Glirt'to, get'6, n. [Ghet’ti or Giiet’tos, pi.'] [It.] The 

J wrt ot a city or town formerly set apart for or occupied by 
lews, aa In Home or Fraokfort-oo-the-Maln; the Jewa* 
quarter; Jewry. 

t.hlboMlne, gib'el-in, n. A supporter of the German 
emperor in Italy from the 11th to the I4th century; one 
of the imperial and aristocratic party opposed to the 
papal and popular party. Compare Guelf. 

Cnarad had several wars with the Saxons and others who dis¬ 
liked his election, and in one of the sieges the war-cry of the rebels 
was Welf, after their leader, Welf, brother of Duke Henry of Sax¬ 
ony. while the King's men shooted Waihline, the name of a vil¬ 
lage where their leader, Duke Frederick of Swabia, the king’s 
brother, had been hrmight ap. These names, written in an Italian 
fashion, became Gaelfsand Ghibelins: the Guclfs meaning those 
who supported the Popes, and the Ghibelins those who supported 
the Emperors. FREEMAN Gen. Sketch ch. 11, p. 177. [H. H. A CO.] 

[< It. GhibellinOy < G. I Yaibtingen, an estate inWfir- 
teiuberg: see quotation.] Gillb'el-in$; Glb'el- 
lne+; Gl bVI-llne*. 

— Glilb'el-IIne, a.— Glilb'e-1-11 ii-Imii, n. The 

policy and principles of the Ghibelliues. 
glioler, n. Same as oiiorL. 

glioont, glint, n. Kina, d; pi. [Hind.] One of a race of small 
tough mountain ponies of the Ea»t Indies, goontti glint*. 

During winter the ghoont live oo the roots of the stunted hashes, 
and are very expert at scraping the snow from off them with their 
fore feet. Balfour Cyc. of Indio, vol. i, p. 1200. 

glior'a-|>o<l, gor'a-pod, n. A varanoid lizard (Fara- 
nus bengalenjns) of India. 

ghoH'n nip, gea’amp, «. The East-Indtan monitor lizard 
< Monitor drncteno). 

glio*t+, r. I, t. To haunt os a specter. II. f. To give up 
the ghost; expire. 

gliost, gOst, n. I. A disembodied spirit; the specter of 
a deceased person; apparition. 

It is the law of the life of errors, as it Is ... of ghosts, that, as 
long as men believe io (hem, they will appear; tha demand hrings 
the sopply. McCo.sh Christianity and IPsititism ch. 4, p. 110. 
Jc. A aaos. ’82.] 

2. The soul or spirit; the nndying principle in man; the 
breath of life; as, to give up the ghost. 3. A shadow or 
semhlance; slight trace; unsnbstantial imitation; fan- 
tom; as, the ghost of a smile; not n ghost of a chance. 

The result [of confederation] was not a governmeot, bat a ghost. 
Devew Orations and Speeches, Ajjt. 30, *89 p. 8. [cab. co.j 

4. A spirit of any kind; demon. 5. Optics & Phot. A 
false or secondary image, or a spot, circle, or gleam of 
light, as from a defect in a lens or instrument, (it. A 
corpse. [< A.S. gast; cp. aguast.] gantt; glial*t± 
[Scot.]; gon*tt; gonMt; 

Compounds, etc.: — giinst'*bird"* «. [local, U. S.] 
The American yellow-breasted chat (feteria r/rvti#).—g.* 
dmico, n. A frenzied religious dance of certain tribes of 
North-American Indians.— ghoNt'lisli", n. A pale un* 
spitted variety (inomatux) of the wrymouth {Cryptucan- 
thodes macula t u*) — g.flood, «. Food set out to be eaten 
by the spirit of the dead.— ghoHt'ln ml", n. The region 
or the supernatural; the home of spirits — ghost 'like", 
«. Resemblinga ghost; deathlike; ghastly.— g.unot U, n. 
An eplalld moth, especially 
Epiatus humull , the male of 
which la large and w hite, and 
hovers with an oscillating 
motion over the place where 
the brightly colored female 
Is concealed.— g.fplnnt, n. 

The tumbleweed or white 
pigweed t Amarnntus albas). 

—ghost’s enndle, a belern- 
nlte.— g.*aeer, «. One who sees or Invokes ghost* or spec¬ 
ters.— g.iNhovv, «. [Slang.] A spiritualistic stance—g,* 
son I, n. Afantoin likeness of a person, supposed to realde 
In his body but to he ahle to leave It and appear to others.— 
.**tory, n. 1. A story about ghosts; more broadly, any 
lvolv*--- - --—’ 



The Ghost-moth (Epialus 
humull). % 


tale Invo 


Ing mystery or the supernatural. 

one, should unite, ui much ax poesi- 


A ghost •story, to be a good > _,. _ 1 

hie, object# *uch ax they are In life with a preternatural spirit. 

Leigh Hunt Essays, Chimney-Corner p. *56. [w. a. ’87.] 
2. [Colloq.l Hence, any false or exaggerated story. — g, 
theory, the theory of Herbert Spencer that the idea of a 
god or or gods is an evolution from the superstitious belief 
tn ghosts.—g.*xvor«f, n. A false word with do real mean¬ 
ing or application, due to the errors of printers, scribes, 
or editors, as In the negro preacher’s mistake, “peaseLtree 
and harp *’ for psaltery and harp.—Holy Ghost, see 
holy.— the g. walk* [Theat. Slang], salaries are paid. 

— glioat'eNK, n. [llnmoroue.] A female ghost.— 
gli(iNl'le*N,rt. [Hare.] Without sonl or life.— glio*1- 
ol'o-Bjr, n. [Humorous.] The science or lore of the su¬ 
pernatural. 

glioNl ; lj', gOst'li, a. ) . Of or jiertnlnlng to the soqI or 

to religion; not carnal or secular; as, ghostly adversa¬ 
ries; ghostly consolations. 2. Of or pertaining to ghosts 
or apparitions; supernatural.— glioat'Jf-ncNN, n. 
ghowt'lyt, adv. Spiritually. 
ghote+, n. A goat. 

glioitl, gOl, n. An evil spirit supposed lo rob graves 
aad prey on human lxKliee; an ogre, gliolei; goiiJ£. 

It xccm’d a place where Gholes might rome. 

Moore Latin liookh. Fire* Worshippers pt. il. *t. 10. 

(< Ar. ghul, demon of woods.] 

— gliotil'l*)i, a. IJkeagnoul; fiendish; unnatural, 
ffh itr / l-Hl,gur'i-<il, n. Same ns oavial. gliar'I-yui;, 
gli ur'ry, gurii, n. 1. [E. Ind.l A clepsydra or water- 

clock, or Its gong; hence, any timepiece. 2. In Hindu 
custom, the 6Uth part of a day or night; In Anglo-Indiau 
custom, an hour. [< Sans. ghafl.\ tfli H r'rlei. 
ghyil.gU. n. [Local, Eng.J A ravine; gully. dlDgle. gillt, 
g!nl"Io-lI'no, JalTo-lt'no, ?i. [It.] Naples yellow, see 

YELLOW. 

glam / ben x+, n. pt. Armor for the legs, gin m'hen nxt. 
trl'nnl, jai'ant, a. Having gigantic size or properties. 

— giant el am, I. A very large East-Iodlan cnamold 
bivalve < Trldnena f/iffus). 2. The geodock. — g. t»ull- 
hn 11, a fungus ( I.j/coperdon piganteurn). See pukfhall. 

gl'niil.fl. 1. Myth. A being of human form, but of 
monstrous size and commonly of great ugliness; In clas¬ 
sical mythology, one of a race of such beings descended 
from Uranus and Gtea or Ge, as the Titans and Cyclopes. 
Having assaulted the gods, they were Imprisoned by them, 
with the help of Hercules, under vF.tna and other volcanoes. 
They are regarded as personlfleations of natural powers — 


Arc, volcanic action, etc.; hence the word la used of any¬ 
thing personified and possessing superior or unusual power. 
Similar beings are mentioned In late mythologies, as the 
Scandinavian, and are common In folk-lore. See Cyclops; 
Titan; troll. 

Automatic machines are the fl/anfs who do the work. 

Carnegie Triumphant Democincy ch. 8, p. 57. [s. *88.] 
2. Any person or thing of great size, either physically, 
mentally, or figuratively; also, any imaginary person of 
gigantic proportions. 

The dwarf sees farther than the giant, when he has the giant’* 
shoulders to mount on. 

Coleridge ITorAw, Friend in vol. ii, p. 220. [h. ’58.] 
[< OF. geant, < L. gigas (gigant-), < Gr. gig as {gi¬ 
ft ant-), giant. 1 se-nnt't; £e'Himl+. 

Compounds, etc.:— gi'nnt*cpl I", 7i. l.Oncof cer¬ 
tain niultlnuclente cells found lu the marrow of bonee and 
In certain pathological conditions. 2* One of the gangli¬ 
onic cells of great size found In the deeper layers of the 
cortex of the brain.— g.*kettie, n. One of the numerous 
very large pot-holea tmoullns) on the coast of Norway, 

f robnblv formed hy engiaclal waterfalls.—g.skillor, n. 
n folk-lore, one who destroys giants; hence, one wbo over¬ 
comes brute force by cunning and prowess. g.*tnu»ller}. 
— g, pine, the sugar*plne (Pimm Lumbertiftna ).— g. 
powder, a kind of dyoamlte.— g. hwing, the feat of 
swinging the body around a horizontal har at the full 
length of the arms.—waltzing ginnt*, sand-wIiIrlB with 
a dancing motion. 

— sl'ni»l-eNK, n. A female giant.— <rt'niit-Ifs!i, 
a. Like a jjiant; abnormally large.— gl'uiit-lze, vi. 
To behave like a giant.— srl'nnl-Jy, a. Giant-like.— 
"Tt'ant-ry, n. The giant-world; the giants of any 
mythology collectively.— gl'anf-sil»Ip, n. The state 
or quality of being a giant, {ri'aiit-lsmt. 
giaour, jour, n. An infidel: the name applied by Mos¬ 
lems to all who do not believe in the Mohammedan re¬ 
ligion, especially to Christians and Persians. 

The city won for Allah from the Giaour, 

The Giaour from Othmaa’s race again may wrest. 

Byron Childe Harold can. 2, st. 77. 
[It. spelling of Turk, jaicr , < Per. gawr, form of gabr , 
infidel.] 

giiir^di-iiet'to, jflr'dl-net'tS, n. [-ti, -tt.pf.] [It.] An Imi¬ 
tation of a spray or bouquet of flowers in preefous stones, 
arranged for a ring or Jewel. 

gll) 1 , jib (gib, IF.), vt. [gib'bed; oib^bing.] To fasten 
by one or more gibs; supply with a gib. 
gib 2 , gib, r. 1, t. 1. [Local^ U. £.] To disembowel. 2t. 
To castrate, as a cat. lit. i. To Ix'hnve like a tom-cat. 

— gib'xtub", n. A tray In which flsh are laid to he 
glbbcd or disemboweled. gib'ikeoP'erJi glp'stab^J. 
Sfl l> 3 , jib, ri. To balk. [ < OF. gibber , struggle, perhaps 
< Sw. dial, gijma , jerk.J 

ffl l> ! , jib (gib, MY), n. 1. A wed ge-shaped or other piece 
of metal that holds another in place or presses two pieces 
together. 2. A bearing surface, usually of brass, let into 
the crosshend of a steam-engine to reduce friction. 
[Prob. same as gib 2 , «.] jlJ>$. 

— gib and key (.Much.), a two-part tightening wedge, 
one part, the gib, being fixed while the other part, the key 
or cotter, is adjustable lengthwise. 
gib 2 , jib. n. 1, A projecting ersoe-arm; Jlh. 2. [Prov. Eng.] 
A shore or prop for the roof of a mine. 3. [Prov. Eog.] 
A hooked stick. [< OF. gibbe, sort of arm; cp. Dan. gibbe, 
jib, Sw. dial, gippa, jerk.] jihi, 

— gib'tboonP', «. A jib-boom.— gib'stnfl v , «. I. A 
rod with wbieh to gage water or to pole a boat. 2. A 
weapon once used In fighting beasts on the stage. 
gib 3 , gib, v. A eat, especially a castrated cat. [Abbr. of Gil¬ 
bert.] gili'*cnt"t. 

— gib'^hip+j n. The state of being a gib or tom-cat. 
grlb-ltii Pins, jib-bOUtaa, n. A finback whale. [Cp. L. 
gibber , humpbacked.] 

gihhccl, jibd (gibd, lr.), a. Mech. Provided with gibs, 
or wedge-shaj>ed pieces, which, hy the degree to which 
they are driven in or withdrawn, canse adjustment of 
bearings in a direction at right angles to that in which 
the gibs are moved.— gib bed way, a guiding surface pro¬ 
vided with plbs for adjustment, 
glb'ber, gib'yr, ri. To talk gibberish; speak rapidly 
and incoherently; jabber. 

Little hirds fly bi aad out gibbering to each other In sweet de¬ 
tached senteorex. Bkecher Star Paper s p. 235. [J. C. D. *55.] 

[Varied form of gabheil, ult. < Ic c.'gabba, mock.] 

— glb'berignb^hcrt, n. Gabble. 
gib'bcr 1 , ii. [Local, U. S.l One who disembowels fish. 

*rl h'ber 2 , n. liot. A swelling out on one side at the base 
of n calyx, or the like. [L., < gibbus , hunched.] 
gili'ber*, JIh’gr, n. A horse that glba or hulks, 
gl lUlier-lsli, gib'^r-lsh, a. Withonl meaning; inco¬ 
herent.— gll>'l>er-lHIt -I ii”;, a. Unintelligible. 
•rlb'lier-lKli, w. Speech that is so rapid, confused, or 
disguised as to be unintelligible; incoherent or inartic¬ 
ulate talk; jargon. 

Here ...» negro, there ...» Dutchman, here a mnlatto, 
there a . . . Yankee, ... all talking in English, with aeceets 
which make the effect ladeecrihahle gibberish to the unaoeux- 
tomed ear. W. Clark Russell John floldsxcorth ch. 2, p. C. [it.] 
Keb'er-lsilit; gjlf/(l>)rl«li+; glb'rhlget. 
glli'bt*r-«Ke+, a. Glbboua. 

gib"ber-oft'l-ty, glb’er-ea’I-tl, «. [Rare.] Hot. Gibbosity, 
glb'liei, jib'et, vt. [gib'bet-ed or oib'bet-ted; cih'- 
bet-ing or gib'bet-tino.] 1. To hang nnd exjxiae on 
a gibbet or any similnr contrivance; execute by hanging. 

The Stuart* gibbeted the Covenanters because they denied the 
rights of a civil sovereign to frame liturgies, nod to impose consti¬ 
tutions on a spiritanl association. 

Black IE Lay Sermons *er. viii, p. 239. [s. ’81.] 

2. To hold up to public notice; especially, to expose to 
public execration or ridicule. 

Poor Melbonrne died yesterday, and to-day he U, of course, gib- 
betted in the Times, This Is ’ one of the new terrors of death.’ 
Ashley in llodder’t Lord Shaftesbury vol. ii, ch. 17, p. 27L 

[CAS. co. ’88.] 

jglb'liet. n. 1 . An upright timber with a crosspiece pro¬ 
jecting at right angles from its upper end, u[>on which 
criminnls were formerly hanged; hence, any gallows. 
2. [Rare.] A horizontally projecting pulley-bearing 
crane-beam. 3. [Prov. Eng.] A club used to throw Into 
trees to beat down fruit. [< OF. gibet y gibbet, < gibbe; 
eec oib 2 . «.] geb'ett, 

— tfilFbi'tMree". n. A glhbet or callows.— venr of 
three gibbets, 1777, the darkest during the American 
Revolution: In allusion to the three 7*s. 

At the close of the campaign of 1777 —the year which the Tories 
loved to call the year of three gibbets — the British were in quiet 
possession of two of the three principal cities of the new Republic. 
Bryant and Gay United states vol. iii, ch. 23, p. 666. [s. '79.] 


Kili'lii-ert, n. Same as gibieb. 

Kib r bIe:Knb"blot, n. Gabhle. gib'ber*gttb / 'ber+, 

"Ib'bon, gib'en, n. [F.J An arboreal hylobatine anthro¬ 
poid npe of southern Asia and adjacent islands, having a 
slender form, very long arms (which may touch 
the gronnd when the animal walks erect), and , 
ischial callosities. 

The white-handed or common glhbon (/Jy- 
lobates lar) of Tenasserim, the 
crowned gibbon (H. pit eat us) of 
Siam and Cambogla,the don- 
colored gibhoo ( J/.entelloides) 
of the Malay archipelago, and 
the wou-wou, hoolock, and 
aiamaog are examples. 



The Gibbons . . . are the only 
apex which hahitually walk is an 
opright position. Flower and 
Lydekker Intro, to Study of 
Mammals ch. 14, p. 728. [flL. ’91.] 

Kib-boK'l-tv, gib-bea'i-tl, 
n. [-ties, pi.] 1. The state 
of being gibbous, rounded, 
or convex. 2. A rounded 
protuberance; hump. . . . 

gtiy bo ii*, glii'us, a. 1. Ir- White-handed Gibbon. Vi6 
regularly rounded; swelling; convex, as the moon when 
less than full and yet more than half full, or as certain 
corollas and shells. 

The dim face of the gibbous moon showed like the ghost or a 

f lanet. Bayahd Taylor Lands of the Saracen ch. 21, p. 268. 
G. p. P. ’55.} 

2, Having a hunch upon the hack; humpbacked. [<L. 
gibbosus, hunched, < gibber , humped.] irlb'bosej, 

— s£lb'biui*-ly, acfo.—gll>'boii«-neftK, n. 
glbbx'lte, gibz'ait, n. Mineral. A pearly-white, trans¬ 
lucent, tough aluminum hydroxid (H S A10$), crystallizing 
in the monoclinic system. [< George Gibbs^ American 
mineralogist.] 

glb'IniM, gib us, n. [Rare.] The outer convex edge of the 
kidney. 

gibe 1 , jail), v. [gibed; oi'bixg.] I. 1. To speak to or 
about in a sneering or sarcastic manner, or iu contempt 
or ridicule; mock; deride; taunt; scoff at. 

Where sate, in the cave’s mouth, a skinny hag, 

Toothless and old; she gibes the passers hv. 

Matthew Arnold Balder Dead pt. iii, 1. 834. 
II. t. To make use of sarcastic expressions or ridicule; 
utter taunts or reproaches; sneer; flout; rail; scoff. 

The villain slave gibes at her misery. 

Hey wood King Edward IV. pt. il, act iv, *c. 8. 
[< Sw. dial. gipa y talk foolishly.] jibe$. 
Derivativesgl'ber, a.-grblug-ly, adv. 
gibe 2 , rf. & vl. Xaut. To jibe, gybet. 
gibe, n. An expression of mingled sarcasm and ridicule, 
and sometimes of contempt or scorn; taunt; sneer; also, 
an object of scornful ridicule, j I bc$. 

He imagined . . . that every face of his acquaintance wore a 
sneer, and that every word addressed to him was a gibe. 
Hawthorne Twice*Told Totes, Gentle Boy p. 114. [n. m. ago.] 
Our forefathers liecame jest and gibe of fashion and power. 
Sumner H'orAra, Sjxech, Aug. i, ’53 in vol. iii, p. 247. [l. a g. *75.] 
glb'el, gib ; el, n. The crucian carp (CarasHi/s vulgaris ); 
especially, the variety sometimes called Carassim gibelio. 
f< G. giebel.] glb-e'll-ot; glb'II-o}:. 

Glb'el-1 lie, n. Same as Giubelline. 

Glb'e-on-llo, gib'g-tjn-oit, w. One of the Inhabitants 
of the city of GIbeon, condemned to be “hewers of wood 
and drawers of water' 1 ; hence, a drudge; slave’s slave. 
See Josh. ix. 

gl"bertie', zhtT^rn’, n. [F.] MU. A bag to hold grenades: 

formerly carried by grenadiers, 
gib'sflwh", glb’-flsh* n. [North. Eng.] A male salmon, 
gi-bior't, n. [F.] wild fowl; game, gib'bi-ert, 
glb'lel, jib'let, n. 1, One of the internal edible parts of 
poultry, as the gizzard, liver, or heart, cut awHy from 
the rest of the body in its preparation for cooking. 2. 
j)l. Itags; tatters. [< OF. gibelety entrails of fowls.] 
glb'leOclieek", jib'let-chec', n. A rebate round the 
reveals of an entrance to a building or grounds, for the 
receptloo of a door or gate intended to swing outward. 
glb'letselieek"j; jlb'Jet*cfieck" or *clieek"$. 
Gl-brnl'tnr, ji-br6l'tar, n. 1. Rock-candy. Gi¬ 
braltar rock*. 2. [U. S.] See quotation. 

The gibraltar ia a white and delicate candy, flavored with lemon 
or peppermint, soft aa cream at one stage of its existence, hut capa¬ 
ble of hardening into a consistency so stony and so unutterably 
flinty-hearted that it is almcat a libel upon the rock whose name it 
bears. Eleanor Putnam Old Salem , Tico Salem Institutions 
p. 64. III. M. A CO. ’86.] 

[< Gibraltar rock.j 

gldL gld, n, [Local, Eng.] 1. The jack-snipe. 2. The com¬ 
mon pike or jack. klddti jldt. 
gld 2 , n. The staggers: a disease of sheep. [< oiddy.] 
tfld'flrdt* a. Giddy with fright. 

gld'dy, gid'l, v. [gid'died; oid'dy-ing.] I./. Tomake 
dizzy or unsteady. 

Julia; You think I am too worldly; that my head 
Swims with the giddying whirl of life about me. 

Longfellow Michael Angelo pt. 1, div. v. 
II, i. To tnm rapidly; whirl, 
gld'dy, a. [gid'di-eii; gid'di-est.] 1. Affected with 
a whirling or swimming sensation m the head; reeling 
or wavering from such a sensnlion; dizzy; as, the mo¬ 
tion made him giddy. 2, Tending to cause the sensa¬ 
tion defined above, aa a great height or a whirling mo¬ 
tion; as, a giddy precipice; a giddy whirl. 

In Fortune’s frown, on Danger’s giddiest hrink, 

Despair and Poland’s name most never link. 

Campbell Lines on Poland »t. 9. 
3. Characterized by foolish recklessness, inconstancy, 
or levity; wild; volatile; frivolous; Highly. 

Ah! My spirit hath been with the giddy throug 
And shared in the revel .the cup and the song. 

C. H. Lyon Victory of Pleasure et. 5. 
[ME. gidiy foolish; perhaps cognate with AS. gi(t- 
diariy sing, be merry, < gid , song.] gld'dlslij. 
Compounds, etc.:— siri'dydiendued' o. Having a 

f lddybead; frivolous; flighty. g,*tinte<lk— g.*imcod, a. 
laving a glddv pace; reeling.— gid'tly-imtc", n. A gid¬ 
dy person. gid'«ly-ht*n«l"t. 

— gld'di-ly, adv. — gld'dl-iiews, n. 
girl, gl, rf. [oa or GiKn; oien; otE’iNG.) [Scot.] To give. 
gle 2 +, v. & ti. To guide; guide. See ouy. 
gler'*on"glet, Jtr'-fgl, n. [Archaic.] A bird of prey, 
probably the Egyptian vulture (Xeophron perenepterus). 
Lev. xl, 18. 


uu — out; oil; lu = feud, iy = future; c = k; cftiureli; dli = the; ro, sing, ink; no; tliin; zli = agure; F. bon, diine. < t from; t, obsolete; $, variant. 
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, gi'zek-ait, n. Mineral. A grayish-grccn 
i hydrous potassium-aluminum silicate: a 


Kier / *fal"cnnt, n. Same as gerfalcon. 
grle'seok-lte, 
or olive-green 

variety of pinite.' f < Charles Gieseck, mineralogist.] 
Glez, n. Same as Geez. 

Rif* gif, conj. IObs. or Scot.] If. 

gifl , «ratl w , glf-gaf, n. 1, [Archaic.] Give and take; tit 
for tat. k i, [Scot.] Conversation. 
giFfiii, Jlf in,«. A Jiffy, git’iyt, 
grift, gift, rt. 1, To be; ' 

gifted with fertility. 

The varieties of aauilegta . . . never attain the intense purity 
of bloe with which Titian has gift eel his flowers. Rusklv Modem 
Painters vol. i, pref. to 2d ed., p. 31. [w. a s. ’68.] 

2. To endow with a talent or faculty. 3. [Archaic.] 


Deetow or confer upon; as, a land 


"i"ii nt o-. Derived from Greek gigas (gigant-), giant: a 
combining form.—gl-gnn'to-llte,«. Mineral. A variety 
of plnlte consisting of hydrated aluminum Rlllcate: formed 
by the alteration of lollte.— gI"gan-tol'o-gy, n. A 
treatise on or an account of giants. — gi "gn n-to-log'- 
lc-nl, g|"gan-i«nn'a-eliy, n. Class. Myth. The 
battle of the giants; the war of the Titans against the gods; 
assault of heaven by the giants. One of its most noted por¬ 
trayals tn art was In the great frieze of the altar of Zeus 
at Pergamon, the remalna of which are now In Berlin. 
gi"gnn-t<!-iiia / <'lii- at,— gl-gun"to-trtn'nl-ac» n. 
One who has a mania for giants — Gi"grin-tn*'trii-cn, 
n. pi. Crust. The Merostomata .— gi"gan-lo»'tra- 
.can, ff. & «.— gi"gan-tOM / tra-coiin, a. 
glifts KtJ, n. Archeol. The leather strap by which a knight’s 
Id was slung over his shoulder. [<OF * ~ 


shield 


OY.guige.) gniget* 


f-RI-A, pi.) 

L. gigeria , 


To bestow as a gift; donate; give. ' nri"ge-li'ra, Jl'j 6 -ll'ra,«. [It.] A xylophone, 

gin* n. 1. That which is given; something voluntarily gl-gre'rl-iim, ji-jl'ri-um or gi-ge'ri-um, n. 
bestowed without expectation of return; a donation; The gizzard or second stomach of a bird. [< 
present. 2. The act, right, or power of giving or be- cooked entrails of poultry.] 
stowing; as, the office is in the gift of the Governor. *rigg+, n. 1. A jig. 2. A wIdstliDg of the wind. giguet. 

3. An inborn quality or faculty; a natural endowment; ffer 1 , gig'gr, n. One who fishes with a gig. 

talent; as, the gift of beauty; tne gift of oratory. glgc'ffer 3 , n. One who works a gig or gigglng-machine. 

O gracious God ! how far have we ffltf'ser 3 , n. Same as JIGGER 3 . 

Profaned thy heavenly gift of Poesy 1 glg'gett, 71. Same as OlOOT. 

Dryhen Ode to Mrs. Killigreic «t. 4. gig'giHlit. a. Giddy; wanton. 

4. Law. The voluntary conveyance or transfer of prop- hmiM wnbnn. t SinJ*'" 1 1 

erty without consideration of money or of blood; also, ^ VS.v 

the property so transferred. 

The English law does not consider a gift ... in the light of a 
coo tract, because it is voluntary, and without consideration. _ . . __ _ 

Kent Commentaries vol. ii, pt. v, lect. xxxviii, p. 437. O-AOOLE.j 


man had to be enrolled in a gild. Generally the to trance to this 
gud was obtained by a seven years* apprenticeship. 

TlloflOLD Rogers Story of Holland ch. 2, p. 15. [o. p. p. *$9.j 
Gild signified among the Saxons a fraternity, derived from the 
verb ... to pay, because every man paid bis share. 

Blackstone Commentaries bk. i, ch. 18, p. 474, noiep. 
2. A church or religious association organized for be¬ 
nevolent and other parish work. 3+. A gildhall. [Prop. 
gild' ME. gilde, for AS. gegild , < gild, payment, < 
gildan, pay.] gyeldt; ixyldet. 

Compounds, etc.: — gildGale" n. [Archaic or Obs.] 
1, Ale drunk at a festival celebrating the election of the 
officers of a gild. 2. The festival held on such an occasion, 
•ft. A drinking-bout In which each person pays an equal 
share. [E.l gnilibulei. —g.sbeilt, n. A town bell. 
— g.ib r o t Ii yr, n. A q associate member of a gild.— giliP- 
nnll", g ti ij tl'bnl 1", n. The hall where a gild meets; es- 



i. [S( 

i gild. 


Scot.] A 


5. [Archaic.] (1) A bribe. (2) An olleriug. [< AS. ffljs'Kly, a- 

mfl <- nifan rive 1 B L giggle, n. A convulsive laugh, aa of an embarrassed 

'Svnnnvm»\ heuefactlon, boon, bribe, donation, grant, a - C ^ 1 ^ — lt breath. 

' la almost always now used in the K VhfrM 
tya in the evil sense; In Scriptural , 


yngft n. The act of fastealng the leather Btrap to the 


‘Synonyms; heuefactlon, boon, bribe, donation, 
gratuity, present. Gift t~ j-* - ' 

good seQBC, bribe alwayu m uic evu sense; in scriptural (y /i „ « „ „ 

language gift is often used for bribe. “The king by judg- ?.*„ Gl &gJ e - . , PniL. Soc. 

ment eatabllabetti the land: but be tbat recclveth gifts SWr glg let, n. [Archaic.] A giddy girl; romp; minx; 
overthroweth It.” iVor. xxix, 4. A bribe Is payment for a ^' an ton. gig'glett; gig'lottt gig'- 
dtshonorable service under the semblance of a gift.— An- lotte T* 

,— -■“ u — gig'lot-ryt* n. Waatonness. 

'5, n. Lit.] A style of flenr- 
jjii-is gifts utJ ' IIS wuicn forms the charge of the es- 
to secure patrona or purchasers.— g.s borne, n. Literally, cutebeon of the elty of Florence, Italy, 
n horse given as a present; any gratuitous benefit.—g”.s K mail 1 , gig'm§n, n. One who 
---- keeps a gig; specifically, a narrow¬ 
minded person who thinks himself 
better than his neighbors hecauae he 
lives in better style: so applied first 
by Carlyle. 

Thtus is he [the man born rich] trained up 
in the miserable eye*service of what i* called 
Honour, Respectability: instead of a man we 
have but a gigman .—ooe who* always kept a 
gig,’ two-w heeled or four*wheeled. 

Carlyle Essays, Goethe's Works in vol. 
iii, p. 177. [a. H. A CO.] 

Derivatives: ~ gl^-iiia'iil-a, 
n. A mnnia for vulgar or common- i” t | 

placerespectahility.— Kl".inan'le, glio. (After theorigi- 
a. Imbued with petty conceit and ar- nal hy Donatello.) 
rogance.— gig-man'ic-al-ly, adv .— gl^-maiiM- 
tj\ to. That respectability which arrogates to itself su¬ 
periority because of the possession of small worldly ad¬ 
vantages. 


aisnonoraoie service unaer me semnmnee or a gift — An- 
lonyms: compeosatlon, enmings, guerdon, penalty, re- 
muaeratloQ, wages. n - 

— gift'sen"ter-prl*e, n. A business that offers gifts /h™ 

to secure patrona or purchasers.— g.riinrNe, n. Literally, 
ft horse given as a present; any gratuitous benefit.— g.s J 
rape, n. Nant. A rope for towing a boat at the stem of 
a vessel.—in Inok a g.*borne in the liinutli, to pick 
flaws In or find fault with a gift or favor. 

[jift'ecl, gift'ed, pa. Possessing superior Intellectual 
gifts; mentally well endowed; talented. 


Synonyms; see clevek, 

— glft'eil-ness, n. 
gift'ie, glft’l. n. [Scot.] Faculty; power; gift, 
gift'] ins, glft’Ucg, n. A small or pretty gift. 

[oiooEn; Gio'oiNo.l I. t. To cause to move 
rapidly. II. i. 1. To use a gigging-machhie. 2t. To 
wTiggle. 

SlS a »t*- [oigoed; gio'gino.] 1. t. 1 . To spear w*itb a 
fish-gig. 2. To catch, as mackerel, hy menus of a gig or 
arrangement of books. II, i. To fish with a gig. 
gig 3 t, vt. To engender. 

gig 4 t, vi. 1. To spin or whirl. 2. To ehatter, 
gl i * 


Derivatives: — ^Ifd'alet, rt. To form into a 
gild.— {jlld'Io, giiiid'ip, a. [Rare.] Of or pertain- 
mg to a gild.— {jrlWl'ry, snlhl'ry, n. ’ ' 

gild or its members.— n. A [ 

i>y nTL°'^ I go*rapl^ f ! n 

nervous, jerky mainer, wuSVn^ftort gilftS f’&S'as 1 ?"^S§T dg ' W,DK - 

with eotches of the breath; titter. [A weakened form of gllil'i njv, giid'ing, n. I . The art of overlaying a surface 

thinly with gold, as by mechanical application or chem¬ 
ical deposition. 2. The act, process, or operation of 
overlaying with any substance so as to give the appear¬ 
ance of gold. 

Some methods of gilding are named (1) from the charac¬ 
ter of the surface-coating; as. wnsit.-gilding, water* 
t G) from the method employed; as, itiitncr*ion;g. f 
or (3) from tbe appearance of the surface; as, inattsg. 

3. An overlay of gold; the gold put on in the process of 
gilding; gilt. 

. A bit of gilding here and there has a wonderful effect io enliven¬ 
ing a landscape or to apartment. 

Holxes Over the Teacups ch. 12. p. 308. [H. M. A CO. ’#!.] 

4. lienee, any superficial coating put on to add brilliancy 
or luster, actual or figurative, to a thing. 

They were not particularly cultivated or intelligent people, and 
J v lr , could not quite conceal the ordinary material of 

which they were made, 

Lonsa M. ALCOTT Little Women ch. p. 107. [a. BHOa. ’80.] 
o. The golden color given to herrings by smoking with 
hardwood, gild* [Poet.]. 

Phrases, etc.: — cold gilding, gilding on silver, pro¬ 
duced hy dissolving gold in nlrromurlatlc acid, dipping a 
linen rag In It, burning the rag, and mhhlng in the ashes 
with the finger, cork, or leather.— cbcmicnl g., elec¬ 
tric g,, electro.'g,, Germnn g.. gilding by plunging 
an ohjeet Into a hath of a gold salt ana depositing the metal 
by the action of an electrie eurreot.— g.siuetni, n. Sheet 
brass from which cartridge-shells are made.— g.*prc*.*, n. 
See press. — g.tHize, n. Sizing used in gliding with leaf 
or pow’der.— g.stool, n. See tool.— g.iWHX, n. In wash- 
gilding, a compound applied to tbe glided surface to Improve 
the color.—japnnner’s g.. gliding in which a pattern, 
made upon a fiat surface with glue or varnisb. Is sprinkled 
or dabbed with gold-dust, 
gilet, n. Sainea 8 guile'J 



Glglio. 

Thelion of Floreoce 
supporting shield 


S n. 1. A two-wheeled open chaise for one horse, gig'nian^, n. [Southern U. S.] One who fishes with a gig. gi'ler-yt, n. Oulle. 
I considered him a very ^ gig'ttl-tiy(e, jlg'ni-tlv, a. [Rare.] Generative; productive. * * *' — 



respectable mao.’... * Whut 
doyou mean by respeetabls f * 

* Why. he kept a gig* E. P. 

Whipple Literature and Life 
lect. iv, p. 135. [o. A co. *71.] 

2. A machine for raising 

a nap on cloth by means 
of teazels arranged on ro¬ 
tating cylinders, over English Gig of 1754. 

which the cloth is made to pass. Colled also gig*miU. 

3. Xard. A ship’s boat, 20 to 28 feet long, in which the 
oarsmen are seated on alternate thwarts: usually re¬ 
served for the commanding officer. 

I went around the edge* of the lake io my gig, to hunt for a more 
favorable spot for the brig. 


... -, [Rare.] Generative; product! 

[< OF. gignitif,< L. gigno, produce.] 
gljg'ol, jig'et, n. I. A leg of mutton. 

A small piece of flesh 


mutton sleeve. 3 tv 
ment. [OF., dim. of gigve, 
glgr'gett; gijj'KOtt. 
gig'nart, n. A tiddler, 
ffll, v. &n. Gill. 

Gl'ln nion'sler, ht'la men'stcr- A large lizard ( Uelo - 
derma suspectvm) of Arizona, New Mexico, etc., hav¬ 
ing tubercular scales. The Gila monster and the sim¬ 
ilar Mexican II. horridum 
are the only poisonous liz¬ 
ards known. [< Gila, river r 
in Arizona.] 


[< Philip 
1 . Tb catch by the gills, as fish in a 


Kane Arctic Explorations vol. 1, ch. 3, p. 35. [c. a p. ’56.] gil / bnek"er, gil'bak'gr, n. I 


4. Any whirling toy; a whirligig; a top. 

To Bee great Hercules whipping a gig. 

Shakespeare Love's Labour's Lost activ, sc. 3. 

5. A frolic; romp. 6 . [Slang.] A farthing. 7+. A 
jig. 8t. A fiddle. Compare jio. [< Ice. glgja, fiddle; 
cp. geiga , rove at random, qjogra , stagger.] 

Cqmponnds, etc. glg^biick". n. A devleeby which 


A sea-catfish (Tachisurus 
par Leri) of northern South 
America, gcll'baclt^rci; 
gll / ba" // ret;. 

— gilbneker isinglass, 
fish-glue made In Guiana. 
GH'bert-ine, giPb^rt-in, 


a sawmill carriage Is run back after the cut has been made, 
usually much more rapldlv than during the forward mo¬ 
tion. gig:fee«U.— gigiflnck, n. The waste liberated 
from cloth by the teazels or wire clothing of a gig or 
napper.— gigslnmp, n. 1. A lamp attached to a gig. 

harness.-gl K; hhw, n. Same aa jig-saw.- ?' L7^ , 


gi-let', zhM 6 ’, «. [F.] A waistcoat; especially the vest-llke 
front of the bodice In a woman’s dress. 

2. A leg-of-GH'i-a, jil'i-Q, n. Bot. A large American genus of herbs 
[piece of flesh; a slice; rrng- of the phiox family (JPaletnaniaceae), a few of which are 
fiddle, thigh,< M11G. glge.) cultivated for their bright-eolored flowers. r ' " vs,s - 
GU, Spanish hotanist.] 
gill, glT, V. I, t. ' ” 

Phil. Soo. gill-net. 

After s lapse of half ao hoar the net waa removed, aod I foood 
seventeen fish bad been *gilled * 

C. C. Abbott Upland and Meadmrsch. II, p. 50. [h. ’86.] 
2. To make level and even hy running through a gilling- 
machine; spread; hackle: said nf worsted yarn. 

II. i. To swim so as to show the gills, as some fish. 

— glll'er, n. I. One who fishes with a gill-net. 2. 
A fish-line of horsehair. 

gill 1 , n. 1. An organ for breathing the air dissolved in 
water. In aquatic vertebrates, as fishes and amphib¬ 
ians, the gills are leaf-llke or thread-like vascular processes 
of mucous membrane on either aide of the neck. Fishes 
take In water for the gills through the raoutb and force It 
out mostly through the gill-silts. The gills In Invertebrates 
are situated variously. 

All vertebra lea below Amphibians have gills fora permanency; 
ali above have lungs for a permanency. 

Wl.vCHELL Walks and Talks ch. 30, p. 176. [cravt. ’90.] 
2. [IIumorouB.] The flesh under or ahout the chin and 
jaws. 



The Gfla Monster (Ilelo- 
derma suspectum). 1/15 


Ch. Hist. One of an English religious order founded 
in the 12th century by Gilbert of Sempringham, of which 
the monks observed the rule of St. Augustine, and the 
nuns that of St. Benedict. 

— Gll'bert-lne, a, 


In a single 

gigs'mnit, n. une or tne crew or a gig.—glg'wti*r, 
n. A horse for use In a gig.—glg'trec", n. The frame¬ 
work of a gig-saddle. 

gig 3 , n. 1. Same as risH- 010 . 2. An arrangement of 
foor barbless hooks, fastened back to back, and at¬ 
tached to a hand-line, used for catching fish by dragging 
it through a school. [Cn. gio 1 , «.] 
gig 3 , n. A light or giddy girl; giglet. [< OF. gigves; 

cp. Ice. gikkr , pert person.] glgget, 
gl"gan-te'nn, jorgan-tl'an, a. ~ Like a giant; mighty. [< 
L. glganteus, < Gr. giganteias , < gigas (gigant-), giant.] 
gi"gfin-te*<|iit*', JoTgan-tesc', a. [F.] Suited to giants; 
titanic, gi-gnn'tim't [Rare]. 

The whole poem fMaylem’s “ Conquest of Louisburg ”] is tumul¬ 
tuous, gory, &od gigantesque. 

M. C. Tyler Jlist. Am. Lit. voL ii, ch. 11, p. 53. [o. P. P. ’79.] 
gl-gitn'tlc, jai-gao'tlc, a. 
sions; colossal 
to a giant; 
schemes. 

They pile op reluctant quarto opon Uolid folio, us if their labours, 
because they are gigantic could contend with truth and heaven. 

JUNlUa Letters vol. i, letter xx, p. 129. [a. m. ’51.] 

[< L. gigas; sccoiant.] gl-gau'tnlt; gl-gan'tlc- 
al+. 

Synonyms: see large. 

— gl-gau'tlc-al-ly, adv.— gl-gai^tl-oldo, n. 
1 . A giant-killer. 2. The slaying of a giant.— gl-g» n'- 
lle-neKH, gi-gau'tlKiii, 71 . Biol. Abnormal or 
monstrous size. 


c, jai-gao'tlc, a. 1. Like a giant in dimen- «• To sell; barter, j 

ossal; huge. 2. Such as might be attributed Z U <{ 1 1 l n - [The spelling 
it; tremendous; extraordinary; as, gigantic g”D«l*) modem nterature. 

^ " trotlul no I Vino VmAr* vovr 


or powder; as, to gild a chandelier. 2. To 
overlay witn any other substance for the purpose of 
giving the appearance of gold. 3. To impart a golden 
luster to; render bright; illuminate; as, gilded by the 
morning snnbeams; tne gilded car of day. 4. To give a 
fair ana agreeable appearance to; recommend to favor 
or reception hy wealth or superficial decoration; gloss 
over; as, to gild flattery or vice. 

Seeming devotion does but gild a knave. 

Waller Some Verses on tr. of Ovid's Post 1 1. 9. 

5f• To supply with money; enrich. 6 t. To flush with 
wine. 7t. Old Chein. To impregnate with gold. [< 
AS. gyldan , < gotd; sec cold.] 

Synonyms; see apohn, 

— "lld'on, a. [Archaic.] Gilt; overlaid with gold. 

-- guildt. 

guild is that found in most 
The form gild formerly pre- 
and has been revived recently as the simpler 
1. A corporation or association of persons en- 
in kindred pursuits for mutual protection and aid, 
;nown in England from the 7th century. 

The merehaat gilds were the most important. Each one 
met in a gildhall, aod the workers were classified as mas¬ 
ters. Journeymen, and apprentices. The modern friendlv 
societies and trades-unions have analogous functions, and 
It has been suggested that the latter bodies have a historic 
connection with the gilds. 

The iostitutioo of gilds or trading companies was essential to 
municipal liberties eod contemporaneous with them. Every free- 


What a eareles*, even deportment hath yoor borrower! what roar 
gills! Lamb Essays of Elia, Two Races of Men p. 35. [ w. l. a eo.J 

3. A gill-like part. ( 1 ) The wattle of a fowl. ( 2 ) Bat. 
One of the thin radial plates (lamellae) on the under side 
of the cap of a mushroom: called free when not attached 
to the stipe. [ME. gile y < Dan. giselle .] 

Compounds, etc.:— glll / *arcli,"«. Abranchial arch. 
ff.jbart.-K.icleft, n. A gill-slit.— g.sctimh, n. Conch. 
A ctenldhnn.— g.srnvrr, n. Ich. The external covering 
nr shield of the gills; the opereulum. g.rililL— g.:fi«b- 
itig. n. The taking of fish 1c gill-nets.— g.sfnmeri, a. 
Having gills on the feet; branehlopodoas.— g.itiet. «. A 


vailed, 

form.] 



A GUI-net, as set across a River-bed. 
net, set upright In the water, as by means of stakes, in the 
meshes of which fish become entangled by their gills.— 
g»ciictter, n .— g-niettnig. n. 1. The act of fishing 
with gill-nets. 2» Gill-net twine or netting.—g,*oi>eu- 
lug. n. Abranchial aperture.—g.spin me, n. Conch. A 
ctenidlunt; giU-comh.— g.irnker, «. one of a row of 
processes projecting from the glll-archesand screening the 
gills from Injurious suhstances. g.srnket.— g.tnlit, «. 
A branchial aperture or branchial cleft. 


sofa, arm, ask; at, fare, accord; el^mgnt, £1* — over, eight, e = usage; tin, machine, j = renew; obey, no; not, nor, at^m; full, rule; hut, burn; aisle; 







Sill 

„H|i gji s f ^ i. A narrow glen orra\iuewith a rivulet 
** running through it. gliyllt [Poet.]. 

He wm termed . . . Thom of the Gill*, or Narrow \ alleys, from 
which his extensive do males derived their weli-koown aPP^V^'j 
SCOTT Talisman vol. i, ch. 6, p. 109. IT. a f. oh.j 

2 . A corrugation; fold, as in a metal plate. [< Ice. 

fiffi' 3 ™;*.**l! 5ftwo-wheeled bodiless lumber-wagon. 2. 

Agill'box. la worsted , 8 p, nn i n?f a maeblae for 

elonStiniTand leveling the silver gi«■!& 
head";: gill'iugsiiin-cliine"t; gill'niin-ciuiu +• 

el US ill, nf 1. A liquid measure of one-eighth .of a 
quart: m the United States, 7.210 cubic inches. 2. 
?Prov. Eng.] A pint of ale. [< OF. geUe, measure for 

il^ially a wanton one; sweet. 

~ heart; jill; doxy. 

Prithee, talk of thy gills somewhere else. 

Middleton Chaste Maid in Cheopside act lv, sc. 3. 

2. The ground-ivy (Xepela Glechomo). Called also gill - 
overground, gUl*<wer*the*gi'Ound. 

In shady comers we find the coltsfoot, tho gill — a very pretty 
labiate — and some of the foreign mints, « rv * i 1 

W. Flaog Halcyon Days ch. 6, p. 38. LE. a l.j 

3 Gill-beer. [Abhr. of gillian.] . .. . . 

Pnmnonnds • - gi ll'.beer", ». Malt liquor medicated 
with leaves of gfouod-lvy.— «>.*]*” rnt **?“!* \ T a for- 
fatuus. g»UI 1 ftn*biirnt »f ml" + .- « +fColloa V 
ward or wantoa girl, hirrsgillt; L'-oiio^i, 

ell'loU.-B..lioo«er, v. iProv. Eng.) The barn-owl. 
Kil.boolertt ril-ll-liow'tcrt.-g.*bi»uite, n. A 
nouse where gill-beer la sold; ale-huuse. 

* -1V'laeli^giPac, C (Jne of various scorpamoid or synan- 

Jl»1lrool «irS^,tU a ocal. ir.l An Irish variety of the 
Koronean trout OSalmofarlo) Wing a atoniaeh strength¬ 
ened like a bird’s gizzard; a gizzard-trout. Vnrth- 

G 11-1 e'tiI-a, jil-li'ni-a or evl-le'ni-a, n. Bot. A >orth- 
American genoa of perennial herbs of the rose family 
( Rosacea), with tnfoliolate serrate leaves and rose- 
colored or white flowers. There are only two K’l; 

G trifollnui and G. stipulacea, the roots of both of which 
are reputed emetic,cathartic, or tonle accord! n {J 5° l be dose. 
Both are called Indian physic, or bowmun s»root,&aa. the 
latter also American ipecac. 

[< Dr. Amoid Gill , German botanist.] 

ste-m-J-OT jffiSErtSSL [Form of JuUana, 

K 'If \ Juliana < Julia, t. of Julius , a proper name.] 
gll'Hc, girl, >*. [Highland Scot.) A man servant; a hoy or 

* lad as an attendant; especially, an experienced man who at¬ 
tends a sportsman la the field. giuijt. 

The stalker leads the way, you follow in his track, the gillies 

either follow you or remain to signal- f 'sot 

Badminton Library , .Shooting vol. u, p. 83. [L. o. A CO. 8V.J 
jr|||/l„.ri, giHng, n. 1. Catching fish with gill-nets. 

They (blue fish] are t&keo very largely outside [<]fMas8arhn^tta 
Bay] by yiUing. Rep. U. S. fish Commission. 7i- it pt. 1, ch. 
14, p. 248. (oov. PTO. OFT.] 

2 The act of a fish in swimming so ns to show the gills. 
Kill'lnsi, n. [Local, Eng.l A salmoo of the second year. 
f r \\e 1 v-11<>tv"cr, i jilTtlan'vr, n. 1. Any one of varl- 
gll'l}-llo%v"er, 1 ous plants of the fijJjJJj 

(Crurifer»)\ esttecially, the common gt( )ck (JfaffAto/a 
tncunay. the wallflower (Chdranthus 6’/<«ri); the ™^’ 
et UleJivri* matronalisY. this last called aiso o^n s, 
rogue's, and winter gillyflower, and *2*?* 

A plant of the pink family (( aryojdiyltacene): especial¬ 
ly the clove- or carnation-pink (Dianthus Lai'yophyU 
/w>: the Middle English and Elizabethan sense* also, 
the feathered gillyflower (lHard h us nlurnanus), and 
raoged-robin (Lychnis Flox'Cucuh): the iatter called 
also marsh- or cuckrxrgjUyHower. 3. One of several 
other plants of various families, as water-violet (1M~ 
tonia palustris) and thrift nr sea-gillyflower Urmeria 
vulaans). 4. A variety of apple. See apple [ME. 
ailofre, for clove gilofre, < OF. clou de gilo/re, clove of 
gillyflower; gilofre, < LL. caryophyUum, < Or. karyp; 
nhullon, ciove-tree, < karyon, nut, 4- phyllon , k^iL] 
elVU-vert; K in»-fort; E lWo.flotv*crt; tfH'- 
lv-vort; jer'of'llcrct [Scot.], 
cll'oiir+t n. A beguller. gyVonrt. .c-nn a 

5 'dv, (gil’pl, n. (OIL'PIKS, gil’pets. Til.) [Scot.] A 
irlrpey, ! Uveiy, frolicsome young peraon of either sex. 

I «». ollw then, I'm «. 1 , t . Ui. 

ffll-rn v'nge, gll-rav^L ^ [Scot.] To engage In lawless 

£!i- 

rft v'ft-ger;. 

gli**e* gils, n. Same as oaiLSE. 

o-iVg gdt, o. V ended; coveted with gold; yellow'like gold. 
The world is an old woman, and mlstR^-sany gilt tothlng fora 
eold coin. Caklyle Sartor Resartus bk. if, p. 86. [s. A w. 7t.J 
<rl 11 1 n 1. The material used In gilding; gold laid over 
the surface of anything; gilding. 

AU, with one consent, praise new-born gawds . . . 

And give to dust that is a little gilt. 

More land than gilt o’er-dnsled. ...... „ 

tut xkksi'eaae Troilus and Cressida act in, sc. 3. 
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turn about a diameter, the suspended object heiog sohung gin«t ? . 
wlthla that It can turn about a horizoatal axis at right an- kin.? hI ’ j 
gles to this. The object la thus free to occupy a position oal k 

parallel to any piane whatever. _____ __ 


A gang; company. 

-. .. [Aoglo-Ind.] 


lim’erne . a. u. 

trumpery. II, n. 1. A pretty, useless thing; gewgaw. 

she showed Rebecca . . .all her necklaces. hnxK-heslaces.and 
jrinicmcA:.s. Thackeray l amty ialr vol. 1, ch. 2, p. 16. [l. <9-1 
2t. A pert, pretty boy; coxcomb. [< gim (< jump, t’., 
fit) -f- crack, ft., 12.] jliii'oraok"^. 

— glni'crnck 7/ er-y t n. Worthless ornament or 
sbo\£ j 1 m'rrark^er-yt. 

Soch pitiful qimcrackery is worthy only of Ashantee or Ttm- 
buctoo. B. Taylor Greece and Russia ch. 15, p. 163. [g.p. p.J 
cJine.gQlm [Local, Eng.] A hole washed in snembsuk- 
ment by a rush of water through a leak, gym<4. 
fflni'el, gim'el, n. The third letter of the Hebrew al¬ 
phabet: supposed to be so called from the resemblance 
of the oldest form of the letter to the bumped hack of a 
camel, lta numerical value is three, 
ni'let, gim'let, rt. [-let-ed or -let-ted; -lkt-ino or 
-let-tin o.] 1. To make a hole in with a gimlet. 2. 

To use as a gimlet, 
glin'Iet, “ A 


1 — n. SeeBiT.—g.*oye, w * 

righteous, their abode after Haguarok. (dm }<’♦• . 

giiii'inn-cew, glm’a-ses, n. pi. [Prov. Eog.] Chain a used 

A^rnbal. SLA—„ 

_(fini^niiilsbit // t» ft- A double bit.— g,»iingt, H, 


A swivel gun. See jin- 
llae (a shaft) with bricks or masonry. 

•ier. a. [Prov. Eng.] Easily broken, hurt, or 
tie; delicate; tender. Compare ginof.rly. 
rin'eer. «. 1. The pungent, spicy rootstock of the 

" tropica] plant Zingiber officinale, either whole or pnlver- 
ized: used in medicine and cookery The J/nnaica prod- 
—‘ -**h the outer covering scraped off is called wArfc gln- 
[ la regarded as superior to the Eaat-Indlar or black , 
^ the covering Is not removed. 

The conserve known as 'preserved ginger' is . . - 

DERS V 


... .... 1 DU 1 1 I, u. " 

A ewe be- 

familiar friend; a wnaafp; Wmmer 
SiHMners/n, 1. [Prov.Eng.) A hinge. 2t. Aglmbalor 
glmerack. gini'mor+i jim'inert. 
izi in i»i. gimp, rt. To make or border with gimp, 
ul hi i>-* rt. To lfldent; jag. [< <iimp, n.J 
gimp, a. [Prov. Eog. or Oba.] Smart, and spruce; jimp, 
gimp'yt? gympt 


2 rr,v;r, n .' \ /a narrow, flat, ornamental trimming, as of 
silk! cotton, wool, or beads, usually formed of or Inter¬ 
laced with cord or wire: used for dresses, furniture, etc. 
glinuflii^;. 2. A fish-lino, as for pike, made of silk 
and wire. *3. A coarse thrend for forming edges and 
outlines In pillow-lace. [< OF. gubnpe, 

OHO. wimpal, robe, hair-fillet, but its sense being Influ¬ 
enced by F. guipure, vellum-lace, < root of Goth, weipan, 
crown.]-— gtnip / *mfl-cliiiie // t n. A loom for weaving 
gimp and similar trimmings. g.*Ioonit.— n. a 

amail nail used by upholsterers. 
crlm'MFejr"* jim'-peg*, n. A gem-peg. , 

^In 1 , jin, rt. [ginned; gin'nino.] 1 . To catch in or as 
in a gin or trap. „ ., tl . 

The aobtle fowler* who had ginned thl* fine Belle )*lelird. 

Carlyle Frederick vol. iv, bk. xv, ch. 6, p. 62. [II.] 
2, To remove the seeds from (cotton) by means of the 
cotton-gin. , .. . 

The cotton 1* dried In the ran one day, and tjMjywwj J® ^ 
the seeds out. Wkbster in Private Correspondence , May 15. i7 
in vol. ii, p. 253. [L. a. A co. ’57.] 
iria’t. r. To begin, glinie+t gyiinet. . - „ 

Kin 1 , n. 1. A machine or contrivance by which a.me¬ 
chanical power is employed to second human effort. 
Specifically: (1) A machine for separating cotton-fibers 
from the seeds. See illus. nnder cotton-gin. (2) A 
portable hoisting-machine having three or four legs 
and a winch and tackle. (3) A pump worked hy a A tnd- 
mill. (4) [Eng.] A coal-hoisting machine; a whim. (5) 
A pile-driving machine. (0)t An instrument of torture. 

2. A snare or trap. . . . 

1 know thy trains. 

Though dearly to my cost, thy gins , Rod toUs. 

* Milton &awiAou Agonistes L 933. 

3+ Artifice of any sort. [Contr. of enoine.] ffynnet 
j T; A rnnu . » A slinnlc form o 


» immature roots, so that they are sou anusaccu^u., 
lily absorb tlie sirup in which they are preserved. W. bAUN- 
wisns m Eei). Sec . Agriculture , f S9 P . 1S3. [gov. pto. off.] 

2. The plant Zingiber officinale, of the ginger family 
(Zingiberacese). !* R«i™thincr of nuneentquality; vim; 

snap; spunk. 4. v - 

son. [< F. gingembre, - 

g p6raaeafetc.?-Alnnila or nmngo ginger. Cur- 

SSSfiSSS!^ 

beverage flavored with ginger and charged wltli caibon 
dloxld —g, beer, a fermented and effervescing beverage 

eomoounded of ginger, angar, yeast, and water.-g. cor- 

ilin?, a cordial composed o^ ginger, lc 1 1 ”?]?'P e ^ r 1 i .iSfiS*! 
and water, with spirits sometlmea added.—gin'ger* 
„rn nm" ;i! 1. AnEast-Indlsn grass (Andropogon Aar'dus) 
yielding an essential oil with a strong odor of ginger; a4so» 
A«ar ! .poaon 


IUC UiriUWUJb iOliiuy 

Utolochiacex), with creep¬ 
ing rootstock and two 
long-stalked, rad leal, kld- 
nev-ahaped leavea. 

Derivatives: — 
g;In // g:or-aile', n. An 
aerated drink flavored 
with ginger.—gl n'ffer- 
oiiH, a. Like ginger m 
color or taste; yellow¬ 
ish-brown; pungent. 

{jlu'ger-breail", jin'- 
j^r-Dred*, n. A light 
sweet cake usually made 
with molasses and fla¬ 
vored with ginger, and 
often baked iu shapes 
to represent animals, 
houses, andothcrobjects. 
gl n'{jc , -brco»I"t. 

The farmer’* boy bore rigor 
in bin tread. 

And in his hands a block ot 
gingerbread. 

WILL CAaLETON Indus¬ 
try pt. lv, 1 . 16 . 

Compounds, etc. : — 

{ ringcrbrenil nlplin- 
ict, an alphabet made of 
gingerbread, which the 
pnpli coQld eat, letter by 

letter, as he learned it.— f 

g i linger - h r c n <1"» Root. Leaves, and Flower or 
plum", n, See oingkr- Wild Ginger (Asarum 
HBEAQ-TaEE. —g.»trce, dense). 

71. ]. The dooiil-palm. a> crogs ,section of the seed-vessel. 

2. A tree (I^trinarium „ x . 

** _ 1..11 _\ .>w. ...an fmnllv ( Tfnanf'PnVl. of WC8t Af- 



'Ing three or four leg Trupuious or fas- 

pump w orked hy a wind Odious: said especially of actions such as w alking or 
ig machine; a "him (5) hand ii n „ r< g w . dial, ginglo " * 


ous manner. 

Gingerly , and os if treading upon eggs. Cuddle began to ascend 
the well known p^ Mortality vol. tl, ch. 25, p. 53. [T. A F. ’67.] 




The character of being 


n to remove uie uuwn huih 

SaS^safrssJ-fivssaft 

of a gin or winch. , , u .. .. -Jlnilrns gliigjmin, a glngbam In Imitation or a 

kI «|9, n. An aromatic alcoholic liquor distilled from xarl- ... .. . 

” ’ -i. _ _tnn,Tv>r*lw'rripR. Theword 


r|t|i, ii. An aromatic alcoholic licjuor distilled from van- Madras handkerchief. 

'X tSS. S 3 AlffaU."©.AnaSSi 

^“forShoHc licuor. ^ t.fe phra.s. (Cor. of bgb 


2 . 


^ *-*- 

brmooSId.^mr.lTroSK 1 n° WW^broW or 

Jr‘,K " P 4 e“ n A["cU^; 

En,/A f ^ U n^ a ow. 

* 5 j;U ;!!: Gum.-£niW.Ht, o.- 8 nt'irt,«. cunty. 

;i i 4 th ",'L U etc. I>hil. Soc. 

K iiI/i,7.Iii 1^ gllt'hed' n. One of various European fishes: 
*VlV A'"ibiSm (Sp'oru* anratus) of tlie M^tiwnflm. 
etc. A « i It '* pal I/ <2> A wrasw*, the goldenmald (treni- 
labruH melons). (3) A bonlto. 

.* ght’tcr ~ 4 “• ,1 '" 


the pedallad family (l^edali- 
acese), the aceda of which 
rield a bland oil. See oil. 
gin'go-lcyt; glo'gcl 
lyti gln'ge-l.yjt _ , 


giil'tii 11", gilt ’tCr, n. A yellow-tailed larva or worm. 

£Vnidni 1 N iinUlxfu U n? 1. A contrivance for allowing a 
8 Vii’iiomlV object to tip freely In all (lirectlone: need 
generally with compasses, on board ship, so that they 
remain level while tne vessel is rolling und pitching, 
la ii” simplest form It consists uf a horizontal ring free to 


° E Cin'htd been discovered In 1«M, and about half a century later 
England ronramed seven millions.of’gallons The^'ern-keepew 

ilfm gTs'• 

pertaining to the gums; pro¬ 
duced with the aid or the 
guinn; aa, gingival sounds.— 
gin'^gl-vi'l 18 , n. Med. In¬ 
flammation of tlie gums. 
-Iiisr'Uo, ging'kO, n. 1. 

' A .Japanese' tree (Gingko bl- 
loba) often cultivated in the 
United States for Us haiul- 


navoreu w»ui biuiubuvu.-- 

carbonated water, and lemon, wucu . »-■- - 

,,, j 11 // n rmang U S.) A llquor-snlnon.— gin* pnln.ee* 
mil , n. LSiang, i . • anrt momlaatcd. 


. A barroom gaiidliy dWoratcd and Illomlntud.. 

The gin»palace , like many other evil*, although a poisonous, is 
still a nntural outgrowth of our social renditions. 

wi. B<)OTl[ /H ^ rkest England pt. I, ch. 6. p. 48. [F. A w. ’90.] 
-irlmshoD. n. A drinking-saloon or barroom. —gin 
.iFnff a drink made of gin and water flavored snd sweet- j 
ened.— Ilnlliiml gin, gin made in Holland or resembling 
that made In llollaud; hollands. 
trlii* ft r Austral.] A native woman; any old woman. 

£|n, gin, prep. IScut ] By; against (a certain time), gent. 

n, ’ lSp!] n8 A llKhWiorse trooper: usually 
mounted on a jennet, ge-ue't et. 


n. 



Gingko biloba. 


United States for its hand- Jeaf . &|neBr iy matured seed, 
some foliage. Called also 

maidenhairdree. 2. [U-] A monotypic genus of the 
yew family ( Taxaceae ), tlie only species being G. biloba. 


101W elmpleat form It comtou ur a uonzootu, huk---——— ^TT^^TTwkTditaa t. obMe; t. tarianf. 

« „ = out; lu = feud, jn = future; c = k; chord.; Uh = Me; go, sing, m; th.n, *h - azure, F. 









ginglc* 


704 


Jta broad, fan-shaped, fork-veined leaves resemble the 
maidenhair fern, and are two-lobed. [< Jap. gingkd, < 
Chin. yin»hing , < yin , silver, -f hing, apricot.] gln'- 
go$; glnk'goi; jlng'kat. 

— glug'ko*! ree' 7 * n. The gingko. 

Kiu'giest, n. Shingles; St. Anthony’s fire, 
glnglynto-. Derived from Greek ginglymos , hinge (see 
ginolymus): a combining form.— gin"glv-mo * nr. 
ihrn'di-n, n. Anat. A Joint partaking of the nature 
of a glnglymua and of an arthrodia. When the lateral llga- 
menta are tightened only a hlnge-motlon can be effected. 
When they are relaxed a gilding motion also can be made. 

? ln"gly-nmr-thro'ill-nt. —• <iin"gly-itin'di, n. pi. 
ch. The Ithomboganoidei.— g)ii"gly-im)'di-nn, a. & 
gin'gly-moiil, «. Anal. Of or pertaining to the 
glnglymus* operating like a hinge; as, a ginglynioid Joint, 
giii'gly-lnrmi; gln"gly-moiil'nlt.— Gin"gly-iiio- 
»tn'iiii-<l;r, pi. Icn . A family of scylliorhlnoldcan 
sharks with nostrils confluent with the mouth, and the first 
dorsal fin above or behind the ventrals: including tropical 
nurse-sharks. Gin"gly-innH't o-mii, n. (t. g.)—giii"- 
gly-mns'i n-niwl, ti.-|tlii"gly-m»s'tn-in«itl, a. & ». 
gln'gly-imts, jip'glbmua or giu'gli-mus, n. [-mi, 
-mai or -mt, pi.] Anat. A iolnt that permits flexion 
and extension in a single plane, as at the elbow and 
ankle; a hinge-joint. See Ulus, under joint. [< Gr. 
ginglymos , hinge-joint, perhaps < glyphd , curve.] 
gln'grng, Jlu’graa, n. [Gr.J A small ancient flute of Pbe- 
nicTan origin, giu'gri-iint. 
gin'kin, jin'kln, n. (.Local, i r .] The parr, 
giiin, giu'iiee. Same as jinx, jinnee. 
gi 11 net, vi. To begin—gi ii'ii 1 u gt, «.—a i 11 'n i ng-lcust, a. 
gin'uer. gln'gr, n. [Scot.l Atlsh’aglir giu'nlet. 
gin'iietT, n. A small horse. See jennet. 
gin'll let, n. Same as guinea. 
gin'nyt. 


hy the reciprocating action of a handle having a pair of 
pawla and a ratchet. 

Derivatives:—gip'wi-fy, rt. To cause to be or to look 
like a Gipay. gip'ny-fyj.— gip-mil'n-gy, n. The atudy 
of the Gipay race in all Ita relations, gy p-Mul'o-gyt.— 

glp-Hfll'O-giHt, 
u. gyp-sol'n- 
3 gist*.—gip'*y- 
(loni, n. 1. rhe 
Gipsy world or 
: sphere of Influence; 
the Gipsy life. 2. 
Glnalea collect- 



girlii 

as a cord thereto and connected with the beam by ver¬ 
tical tle.rods.~box g., see box.— emitiiiiinin g., a 
girder with supports between those at Its extremities.— 
hit 1 l;|n tt ice g., a girder having horizontal upper and 
lower mem hers and divided Into triangles hy struts — 
I ii 11 1 ce g.. a girder having a n upper and a lower meniber 
connected by latticework or hy crossed diagonal bara.- 


Gipsy-moth. 14 
1. Male. 2. Female. 3. Cater¬ 
pillar. 


a girder for giving vertical stiffness, aa to a suspension 
bridge.—truns g., a girder stiffened or strengthened by 
, latticework.— tiibulnr g., a hollow girder. 

Jvely. gy.p'wy- glrd'er 2 , n. A person who girds or gibes. 

F |^ ,, i , ” T feac?o"f ^ 1 r i' 1 n ~\ Kfird'iug n. 1- The act of binding or snp- 
~ livfng aa! with, or ff^ng with or as if with a girdle; used with vp; as, 
likeGlpalea; hence, girding vp of the loins. 2. That which girds or is 

playing Gipsy; pic- girded on; as, a girding of sackcloth. Isa. iii, 24. 
nicking, gyp'ny- Compounds: — gird'i iig.beniii", n. Arch. A girder. 
ing+. —g.shook, n. A reaping-hook. 

have no fancy for fflr^dl, glr'diil. Girdle, etc. Phil. Soc. 


aypsying, and the greatest taste for all the formal proprieties of jglr'dlc, ggridl, tl. [GIR'DLED; GIK'plINO.1 1 . To fasteu 
in H Remble Records °S « Girlhood ch. 17, p. 306. Q girdle or belt around; bind as with a belt or cord; gird. 


l. giraffoid ruminant hav- 


__ ,a. Wily.— gin'iious-lyt, adv. Ingeniously. 

gin'uy*enr"ringe, jin'I-carMj, n . (Eng.l A small rail¬ 
way-carriage for transporting constructive materials, 
gi n'seng, jln'seng, n. A herb of the genus Aralia. hav¬ 
ing a root of aromatic and stimu¬ 
lant properties, in great esteem iu 
China. The true Macchurian gin¬ 
seng of China is A . Ginseng or 
Schtnseng . A. quinquefolia or the 
eastern Ignited States is closely akin 
to It, and is exported to Chino in 
large quantities. 

The country [Korea! i» noted for ita ah 
e thin 



seng, the root of which the Chinese think 
the greatest medicine on the face of the 
\rlobe. F. O. Carpenter in American 
Agriculturist Oct., *00, p. 612. 

[< Chin .jinisan, ginseng.] 

— dwarf ginseng, a groundnut 
(Aralia trifolia). 

Gi-iinng'n-gnp, gi-nfmc’a-gfip. ft. The Glnaentr (Ara- 
A arse Myth. The premundane abyss 1 u a avinouefolia) 

or chaoaln which the supreme powers ( J folia). . _ 

dwelt before the creation. The name a< flowenng branch; b, Gl-raf’li-tlte, jt-raf'i-dl or -dc, n. pi. 
was given in the 11th century to the sea medicinal root; c, fruit. Mam. A family of typical ruminants; 
between Greenland and America. Giii-iiiiiiur'n-urno 4 . oirafTes or cnnwdnnnrilV 


[n. h. a co. ’83.] 

-irip'sy-isiii, n. The mode of life and spirit of the Gip¬ 
sies, or any of their practises, such as flattery, fortune-tell¬ 
ing, and deception. gtp'*isint; gyp'Hy-isint*—gip'- 
ny-ry, n. A Gipay camping-ground; a quarter occupied 
by vagabonds, gip'se-ryt; gyp'se-ryt; gyp'sy-ryt. 
“Gip'tinnf, n. A Gipay. Gyp'tlnnt. 
gl-ralle', ji-raP (xm), n. 1. A * 
ing a very long neck (due to 
the elongation of the 7 cer¬ 
vical vertebrae), and the hind 
limbs generally shorter than 
the fore ones. The only ex¬ 
isting species ( Girajfa Camel¬ 
opardalis), now confined to 
Africa, baa two bony frontal 
processes (horn pedicels) cov¬ 
ered with skin, spotted colora¬ 
tion, and a terminally tufted 
tall. Itsmnctlmcareacheathe 
height of 20 feet. It browaea 
on mimosas, acacias, and 
other trees, securing the foll- 
.age hymeana of its prehensile 
tongue. 

2. [G-] The constcilation 
Camelopardalis. See con¬ 
stellation. .3. [U. SJ A 
cage-like mine-car especially 
adapted for Inclines, having 
the frame higher at one end than at the 
other: used in the Comstock lode. 4. 

An upright spinet of the 18th century. 


[CJ [F., < Sp. girafa , < Ar. zaraf, gl 
rane.] ger-iaiint'+; jn-rnirt. 



^ . -—--- gird. 

2, To encompass as if with a girdle; encircle; surround. 

O the radiant light that girdled 
Field and foreet, land and *ea. 

Aytoun The Buried Flotrer at. 6. 

3. To bark, as a tree, with an encircling cut; as, to gir¬ 
dle a branch for the purpose of advancing fruitage and 
checking the growth of wood; to girdle a tree. 

fflr'dJe, n. 1. A belt or zone used for girding a loose 
garment about the waist. 

The tunic of the Roman# was . . . Kke a waggoner’# frock. . . . 
vv hen the wearer prepared for labour or a journey, he tied; on hi# 
girdle , drew tho upper part of his tunic over it. #hortening it to the 
kncee, and thu# allowed free motion to the legs. 

J. Flaxman Led. on Sculpture led. viii, p. 251. [j. m. *29.] 
2. Figuratively, that which encircles or encompasses in 
the manner of a belt; as, the girdle of the heavens. 3. 
The peripheral line of a cut gem, at which it is held hy 
the setting. 4. Arch. A small band or fillet encom¬ 
passing a column. 5. Coalmining. A thin sandstone 
etratnm. G. Xaut. (I) An extra planking over the 
wales or bands of a vessel. (2) A frapping for girding a 
vessel. 7. Hot. The overlapping edge of one of the 
two valves of a diatom. 8. Anat. The ring-like 
arrangement of bones hy which the limbs of a vertebrate 
animal arc attached to the trunk. In man the thoracic 
or shoulder girdle is formed hy the scapula and clavicle 
on either side, the pelvic girdle by the hip-bones. f< 
AS. gyrdely < gyrdan; see gird 1 , r.j ffer'delt: 
-““-’'licit; jrlr'tlicllt. 

A belt worn 


piraflfe« or enrnolnnnri 



. gjr'tliellt. 

Compounds, etc.: —irir'dlcsliclt". _ 
about the waist.—g.ibonc, n. The sphenethmold bone.—g.* 
view, n. The view of a diatom which presents the Klrule. 
The Giraffe. ^ ec 7, above. Called alsoyV<mf view and zonal riexr.— 
Vinn g.*wheel, n. A small wheel formerly attached to the 

a *k«n girdle, for rotating a spindle in apinuing.— under the 

oi.-aPfn ’ i“ e under control; in subjection. 

‘ * processes V ffir'dier, ger'dler, n. 1. A maker of girdles or glrdle-bc- 
. , - ’ _ „ longings, aa clasps. One who or that which girdles, 

i lolcl, a. & n .— fwlr"- 3. A ceramhvcid beetle, a twig.girdler. 

. superfamily of raminants, gir'dle-stcnil, ggr’dl-sted, n. [Archaic.] U A 

(1276-1330), the great raKeter In the early (Welopment of a ~ & ”i, ffiwmflf.t ‘“ii.rMlIne » 

Italifiii ftrtL or to h5^ or wort 9 nJ # uc sA^<iii 5 jir hI^uI si-on ot -do Bi-cui % o• 1 or- Qlin^ f ti 9 

Giotto’s st vie or work ly k ‘ R “ g tnimng to the French anatomist J. A. C. (iiraldea (bom The act of cutting entirely 

It was th y ia . . . touch of the magician, this striking of 1808).-Glraldeslan organ, the paradidymis 
the sympathetic notes of life and reality, that chiefly gave Sir aii-dolc, jlr an-dol (xm), ?i. [i.] I. A branch- .done to kill the tree. 

Glntto his immense reputation among bfa oontemporarlea. ibg chandelier, candelabrum, or branching bracket-light. i 71 ! *- M ? e as oyrh. 

'Neath waxlight iu a glorified saloon ^'kin n * ^ameasOHER 

Where mirror# multiply the girandole. «^lrl 'rrerl « t A female 

Bhownino Ring and Booknt. 1,1. 934. 7 ’ A reinaJe 

2. A rotating firework; r1 8 o, any rotating jet, aa of !^“t2t c ,“ d .t® r ?y on "S I 
water. 3. fort. A connection of several mines to de¬ 
fend the rendezvous of a covered way. 4. A pendent 
piece of jewelry, usually having smaller pendants. 

Ir'R-KOl, jir'a-sel (xm), n. Mineral. A bluish-white 


and made him the fit exponent of the vivid, penetrating, 
and practical genius ot emancipated Florence. Encyc. Hr it. 
9th ed., vol. x, p. 543. 

Gint-tesqus', n. [Rare.] A follower or imitator of Giotto. 
8 fip» Jlp. vt. [dipped; oip'piNo.] To dlaembowcl (fish); 

gib.— glp'siub", n. Same aa oin-TUB. 
gip*,n. A female dog. gypt. 
gip a , n. A servant; gyp 
- ~ A “ *-er fri 


gypet. 

n n't. 


gi pet, n. An upper frock; cassock, 
gi-pon', n. Same aa jupon, gl-pn 
gip'Hlre, jlp'salr, n. (Archaic.] A pilgrim’s pouch at¬ 
tached to the girdle; also, any almllar hag. 

All habited in garbs that merchant# use. 

With tmder’# Land and gipsire on the breast. 

Edwin Arnold King Saladin st. 2. 
gJbe'cieret? glp'cicrcf; giu'wert. 
gtp'sy, jip'ai, vi. [gip'sied; gip'sy-ing.] 1. To 
the gipsy; camp out; picnic. 2. ^ ' ’ 

4/\Y, f 1,1 I f 1. n H rw /I ,a, I 4 I 1 4 ' a wx n« Am, mwrm! 



unmarried, woman. 2. 

[Colloq.l A maid serv¬ 
ant. 3. [Colloq.] A 
young woman to whom 
one is paying attention; The Twlg-glr- 
sweelheart. 4t. A child dier {Oncideres 
of either sex. 5+. A roe- cingulata). !/j 
The atmosphere has »n opaline ashy look; in the midst of which, buck in the second year a > a branch girdled by the beetle. 

a,*s*. tc.*r.-»70 t , «E. ? lrfe, Birl, boy, diin. < LG. gSr. chUd.] serif 


translucent opal with reddish reflectioue: sometimes 
called fiwopal. «?lr'a-soloJ. 



3 gipsy; 

it With v/i an rtiwi uipmca. S J I 1 w J t* 

Glji'wy, n. [Gip'sies, ^;f.] 1 . A member of a wander¬ 
ing race known in western Europe from J4J7, and now in 
every part of the world. In language and origin the Gip¬ 
sies are probably Ilindua. They speak a corrupt Sanskrit 
dialect, and are dark-skinned, dark-eyed, lithe, and sinewy. 
They are nomadic, living largely In tents, huts, or caves, r ’ 
are generally fortune-tellers, musicians, cattle-dealers, 
tinkers. 

2. The language of the Gipsies. It contains about 5,000 
■words, Is called by the Gipsies/toman/ chiv (“Gipsy tongue”), 
and Is now classed (by Mlkloalch and Iteames) as a modern 
Aryan dialect of India. Its large percentage of Persian, 
Armenian, Slavonic, Rumanian, and Magyar words indi¬ 
cates the aojourninga of the race during its wanderings west¬ 
ward. See Romani. Compare Bohemian. 

ft i* generally believed that English Gipny is a mere jargon of 
the cant and slang of all nations; . . . but a very alight examina¬ 
tion of the Vocabulary will show that during more than three hnn- 
dred years in England the Kommany have not admitted a single 
English word to what they correctly call their language, . . . 
Almost every ward which my assistant declared to be Gipsy 1 have 
found either in Hindustani or in the works of Pott, liebich, or 
Paspati. Many words which appear to have been taken . . . from 
modern 1 -*-’ ’* 


[F., < It. girasoley sunflower, < girare , turn (< L. 
gyro; eee gyrate, z\), sole , sun, < L. sol y sun.l 

-- - -- - W i-Riitt, a. 


To lead a roving life* * ri/rR,et » To gyrate.-*gl'rL___. 

tenfwith or as with nipples._ gyp'syi. ’ gi 0 ’f ?tlff : 


trlrlet; gurlf. 

Phrases: —best girl, one’s sweetheart.—principal 
g. (Eng. Theat.), the leading actress, or her part in a pan¬ 
tomime or burlesque.—>*eennd g. [t T . S.] an assistant or 
secood servant-girl, usually employed in chamber-work.— 
hi iii liter g., a girl that one ineeta socially at a summer 
resort. 


, having a broad flat base and terminating In 

a neck with a wooden stopper. _ 

This is the unexceptional rule in African traveling — fill your gir'Inndt, n. Garland, gir'londt. 
girbas before starting. gi rl-CCll', ggrl-fn', n. A little girl. 

Baker Albert Nyanza ch. 4, p. 96. (macm. *83.] girl'lmori, ggrEhud. n. The state or time of being a girl; 
e, ana aincwj. rrerd rt or githt* 1 l t,, the condition of being a young maiden. 

[',eW 

The wife who girds her husband’#sword, W years. „ 

Mid little one# who weep or wonder. . ^ IxIl-IlChS, 71. 

T. B. Read The Brave at Borne at. 2. B? r,1 » gern ;At ,* ncrn+ * KOftrn+i gern|. 

« _:# i. - . , giru« «■ [Obs. Dr Scot.] A grin or a yawn; snarl. gcrn+. 

2. To eurround as if by a girdle; encompass: encircle, gir'nnll, ggr’nal, n. [Scot.] A granary; a meal-chest. 
[< AS. gyrdany allied to Goth. gardSy garden.] gcrilt; gnr'nelt; giv'nelt. 
gyrdt.— to gird oneself, to fasten one’s girdle; hence, gir'nnl, ggr’nnt, n. IScot.] A gurnard. [C.] 
figuratively, to brace oneself up for effort or trial. girn'i-gntv, ggrn'i-gS, n. [North. Eng.] The cavity of 

jlrd 8 ,#. I. t. I . To speak sarcastically or reproach fnlly the mouth. 

against; address with cutting taunts; gibe. 2t. To smite, gi.'mn, gi"rnii-net'ty, gi-ron'ny. See gyron, etc. 
II i 1 To snenk sareftHrn or scorn' mock* Gi-rnmfe', Jl-rend’ or zhl-rfind’. n. [FJ The moderate 

i ■. t. j . to speak sarcasm or scorn, mock, jeer. republican party during the first French devolution (1792): 

But thereon the others began to mock, flout and gird at Pan- so called from the department of the Gironde In aouth- 
nrge for hi# cowardice. western France, whence ita earliest members were aent up 

A. Land Letters to Dead Authors letter vii, p. 68. [a. 86.] ag representatives. See Girondist. 

2+. To rush. [ME. girden y gerderiy < gerdy < AS. Gl-ron'dlht, ji-ren'dlst, n. A member of the Gironde 

(1791 -93), and upholder of the new constitution in the 
French Revolution. Compare GinoNDE; Jacobin. 

The new awemhly, called the Legislative Assembly, met 1st Oc¬ 
tober, 1791. Its mare moderate members formed the party called 
the G iron dins. 

Charlotte M. Yo.vce France ch. 9, p. 168, [n. n. a co. ’TV.) 
f< F. Girondiste, < Gironde >, a department of France.] 

Gl-rou'dl ji$.— Gl-rou'dlst, a. 


n language# are in reality Indian. 

Charles G. Lelaxd English Gipsies pref., p. 9. [h. a n. ’73.] gyrd y rod.] gerdt. 

3. [g-] Any unconventiona), erratic, or tricky person; gird 1 * n. I. A sarcastic thrust; taunt; gibe; sneer, 

any one resembling a Gipsy; especially, a hovdenfehgirl. I thank thee for that gird, good Tnuilo. 

4. [g-] Xaut. A gipsy-winch. 5. [g-] A gipsy-moth. Shakespeare Taming of the Shrew act v, «c. 2. 

[c Egyptian, hy apneresia.] Cllii't-y-antj Glp'- 21. A cutting atroke; hence, a pang. 31. A spurt. 

<-lp'«ont; Oyp'mcyt; Gyp'wyt. gird^, n . [Scot.] A girth; a hoop, girrf. 

Oomponpda, etc.:-—gipsy lint, a broad-brimmed hat, glrd'er 1 , gerd’gr, n. 1. A principal horizontal beam, or 
i„ d ® wn a, ^ e8 ribbon, etc.., a compound structure acting as a beam, receiving vertical 

80 ilu TO flare out in I rnnt ATm ftt t rip fnrmnrtu u'npn i j a i_• ^ ^ ^ _ vi_ *a . _ 


. rt 4/v Howo a -' ^ ;,v , w / T1V " i ^ m a LwmuGunu cuuLtuiu auuiL ao a uiaui, axxn idr viTuom ‘ • w ■■ 

8 ° aa to flare out in front and at the ba<!k: formerly worn ] 0 acL and bearing vertical] vuoon its fiimnorts See illns glr, n* [Scot.] A hoop; a ptrd. 

“?' i SaES=!E MderCiSRUcliON y ^ PP ^ Sec, " n8 -#ir'rii. ’glr'lt n. ( , Ar.) Th P e yo)lowb ? boon, 


hound (Lycopm Europseus). gip'»y-vvort"t i gyp'sy- 
vvn rI"7.— g«di errlng, n. TLocal, Scot.] The pilcliard.— 
g.iinoth, n. A liparid moth ( Ocnerla dispar) highly de¬ 
structive to foliage. See illus. In next column, and under 
coooon.— g. vvngon, a road-vehicle resembling a freight- 
van; a dwelling on wheels: used by traveling photographere, 
surveyors, etc. —g.* win eh, n. A amall winch that may 
be attached to a post, working cither by a rotary motion or 


The iureent girder In the world wan planed InrKwi.ioa rederd.r f (C '.''& 1 
over the Slattabe«#elt River [Connecticut], at East Berlin, being ££ r t , i iOip.Ot OIBD, T .— girt dine , n. A gant-linc. 

102 feet 6 inchea long, 6 feet deep, and weighing over fifty ton#. gl rt, pa. 1 . Haul. Moored SO rigidly by two cables to 
Xetc*York Tribune Dec. 22, '91, p. 2, col. 6. two oppositely placed anchors as to prevent swinging by 
2. One who or that which girds, binds, or encompasses, wind or tide. Entorn. Braced, as a chrysalis. 


Phrases:—bowstring girder, a girder constating of girt, a. [Dial.,Engd Great,. 

a horizontal member arranged girth, gcrih, rt. To bind n 


a curved rib or beam and a 


as with a girth. 


sofu., arm, ask; at, fare, accord; element, er = over, eight, § = ue«ge; tin, machine, g —renew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, bum; aisle; 



gtrilt 
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glacier 


girth, mth, n. 1. A band or strap for fastening a pack 
^ or saddle to a horse's huck hy passing nnder his belly; 
properly, a surcingle encircling both horse and saddle, 
but sometimes merely a belly*band. 

1 turned in my saddle &Dd made its girths tight. 

Brownino How they Brought the Good Fetes st. 2. 

2. Hence, anything that girds or binds, encompasses or 
encircles, as a circinar ditch or walk 

No stoDr is fitted io yon marble girth 
Whose echo shall not tongue tby glorious doom. 

Tennyson Tiresias st. 10. 

3. The waiet*measure of a person, or the circumference 
of any object, as a tree. 

We were astonished at the huge girth of the wild banana plant, 
— some of them being eighteen inches In diameter two feet above 
the ground. Stanley In Darkest Africa vol. ii, p. 322. [a. ’90.1 

4. A circular bandage. 5. A small girder. 6 . Along 
horizontal timber about half*\vay up the aide of a box 
car, bracing the posts and braces. [ < Ice. gj&rth , girdle, 
girth.] glr«U [Scot.]; glr«c+; glrtL 

<JiV, n. Jesus: a contraction used aa an oatb, found in old 
hallada. liinjict; Gy»f; Jis+t Jys«et. 
gix-nrui'f «. Armor. Same as guisarme. gls-criiie't. 
srlHclt'er, gish'er, n. A Nile llah ( Heterotis nUoticus). 
gi*c+»rf. To pasture or feed. See AOiaT. 
gixt»+, n. Guise. 

gix'elt, n. A pledge. gix'Iet. „ 

glx'lcr, jis'l^r, n. A fish-louse ( Brachtella salmonea). 
glwin, jizm, n. 1. fliare.] A flux, as for soft solder. 2. 
[Local, U. 8 .] Virile power; push; energy; in vulgar 
seuse, the principle of virility. 
gl*-inoii'tlltc, jis-men'dmt, n. Mineral. A colorless 
or white hydrous calcium-aluminum silicate (II a CaAl.j 
8i 4 0,«l, crystallizing in the monoclinic system. It is 
classed as a zeolite, and inclndes two varieties, abrazite 
and zcagonite. [< Gismondi , Italinn mineralogist.] 
glx'plnV«- A tankard made of leather, 
gim», jist, n. The substance or pith of a matter; in law, 
the essential cause of action; the main point. 

When » record is the gist of the ispue, if it is Dot in the same 
Court, H should be proved by »n exemplification. 

GREENLEAF Evidence vol. i, pt. iii, ch. 5,p. 638. [L. a. A CO. *57.] 
[< OF. (fifty main point of an action, 3d per. s. prea. ind. 
act. of gonr y lie, < L.jaceo, lie.] gltet; 

n. 1. A couch or resting-place. 2, An inn or lodg¬ 
ing. 3. A joist, gestt. 

git, gtt, c- [Obe. or Colloq.] Get: vulgarly used In the Im¬ 
perative for get out , lea re at once. 
git, ri. Foundry. Same as o eat. 
gi-tn', gt-tfl\ n. [Sana.! Song. See Bhaoavad Gita. 
gite J t, n. Suhstanee; gist 
Bite 1 !, n. A gown, gyde+t gytet. 
gltli, gith, n. 1. The corn-cockle. 2t. Tlie fennel¬ 
flower. [< AS. gith, < L. gith. Homan coriander.] 
glt'otiS n. Same as oernox. gh'iont. 
git'trr, glt'jr, n. [G.] Optics. A diffraction grating. See 
DIFFRACTION. 

The earliest gittem were prepared hy FrsuDhofer, and were 
ruled through leaf metal or thin coatings of grease on glass. 

V. A. 1’. Barnard in Harper's Monthly Jun., ’76, p. 210. 

— git ter rum, a diffraction spectrum, 

glt'tern, git srn, ». [Archaic.] A musical Instrument, 

strung w 1th wires; a zither or cithern. 

When the palace-ladies, sitting Round your gittem. 

E. B. Browning Catarina to Camoena st. t3. 

[ < OF. gufterne l < L. cithnra; aee ouitar.] get 'i* met t 
gliit'tcrntt git'ernt. 

— git'tern, rl. To play on a gtttern. 

lilt'tlte, git'ait, n. A native or inhabitant of the ancient 
city of Gath in Philistia. 

glt'titli, glt'lth, n. illcb.] A musical Instrument or a tunc 
supposed to be of Glttlte origin. glt'tcthL 
giu*t+, r. & n. Same as just*. 

giux'to, JOs'trt, a. [It.) J fun. Strict; regular.—n tempo 
gin st o. Inexact time.—gi n*«"tn~ineii / tc, adv. Strletly; 
accurately.—gl ox-tez'zo, n. Accuracy, 
glv, glv'n. Give. etc. Phil. Soc. 

give, giv, r. [have; giv'en; giv'ino.] I. t. 1 , To 
transfer the possession or title of to another without an 
equivalent or compensation: bestow gratuitously; as, l 
gave money to the beggar; to give aid or comfort. 2. 
To transfer to another in exchange as a price; pay; as, 
he gives good wages to hia servants. 

The rsJue, theD, in any country,of u, foreign commodity,depends 
on the qu»Qtily of home produce which must be given to the for¬ 
eign country in exchange for it. 

Mill Political Economy hk. iii, ch. II, p. 392. [a. ’88.] 

3. To hand over to another; confide* deliver; admin¬ 
ister; as, given into onr keeping; to give medicine. 4. 
To bestow as due or appropriate; return; render; as, to 
give praise, applause, thanks, or welcome. 5. To pre¬ 
sent to** the gratification or acceptance of others; aa, to 
give an exhibition; to gire an invitation or a toast. 

In 1805. for the first time, the story »nd the literature of the 
Anglo-Saxon* was git'en to the country. I. DTshaELI Amenities 
of Lit., Anglo*fiaxona In vol. i, p. 42. [w. j. w. ’66.) 

6 . To communicate or impart; edify with; as, to give 
instruction; to give advice. 

1 will not break the least word I have given In premise to him. 

Beaumont and Fletcher PhiUutter act v. 

7 , To ntter or declare by word or writing; deliver, us an 
engagement; announce; proclaim; pronounce; as, to 
gire a shout; to give Information. 8 . To put within 
one’s power; enable; grant: as, to gire permission or 
license; to give liberty; to give one to understand. 

Give ft man his will mod he oo longer cares for it. 


geziery F. gesier , < L. gigeridy cooked entraila of poul¬ 
try.] sls'urdt; gTs'ert. 


A doroaomold 


calculation; aa, four divided hy two gives two. 1 5 . To cular stomach, as in various tectibranchiates. [< OF. 
manifest with distinctness; exhihit to the eye or mind; w - T --*-»—*■» — nf 

aa, the sky gives promise of fair weather; he gives evi¬ 
dence of a well-trained mind. 1 6 . To make an offering 
of; yield up: devote; as, he gives hia time to study; 
they give their lives for their country. 1 7+. To ascribe 
to;‘impute; assign. 1 8 +. To place; put. 1 9+. Todem- 

onatrate; prove. 20t. To represent. 21+. To misgive. gix'zen, glz’n, rl. [Scot.] 

22+. To bear aa a cognizance, gevet; yevet. 1, To shrink from dry- 

II. t. 1. To convey gratuitously the title or possession ness so as to leak; as, a 
of aomething valuable: present anything without equiv- ,-Jy 

aleut or return: aa, “ Freely ye have received, freely »*^+ r e e P jJ t %Vpvi?fThe Gizzard-shad or Mud-shad 
giver 2. To yield through pressure, melting, thawing, gi v4cii, a. fSeot.] Leaky. (Borosoma cepedianum). Vis 
and the like; as, the ground <71 ves. gln-bel'in, gla-bel’a, n. -II or 15, pL] 1 , A»at. 

For his happened to be one of those honeless natures which girt The^amootb pro in 1°*j] e im*ebeadjuat above the root 


Compounds : — giz / znrd*shad"i 
flah, especially Dorosoma 
cepedianum of eastern 
North America. — g.# 
trout, n. The glllaroo. 



under ft very small weight. „ „ 

W. C. KcfiSELL John Holdmcorth ch. 26, p. 42. [n.] 

3. To move back; recede. 4. To furuish an opening 
or vista; open; lend: a Gallicism. 

Then stept a buxom ho«te*i forth, and sail’d, 

Full-blown, before us into rooms which gave < 

Upon a pillar’d porch. Tennyson Princess i, st. 12. 


of the noae; the meaophryon. 2. A craniometrical point. 
See craniometry. 3, Crust. The median convex lobe of 
the cephalic shield of a trlloblte. [< L. glaber , smooth.] 
gln-heFluitiL _ 

— gln-beHInd, adv. Anal. In a direction toward the 
glabella.— gln-bel'lnr, gln-bcl'lons, a. 
gla"brl-ro.s / lral, gl5"lt>f gig’]hri-res'tral,a. Omith. 
Comparatively free from rictal bristles, as certain goat- 
5+, To shed tears. 0+. To have a misgiving. 7+. To auckers. [< L. glabery smooth, -f ivstrym, beak.] 
make an attack. [< AS. gi/an.] ^cvet. jjla'brotiw, gle'brus or glg'brua, a. Without hair or 

Synonyms: bestow,cede,commuulcate,confer,deliver, down; smooth. [< L. glaber (glabr-), without hair.] 
furnish, grant, Impart, supply. Give Is a term of sueh gen- _ irlu'brn te* a. Glabrous, or nearly orbecomlng so.— 
eral Import as to be a synonym for a wide variety of words. jrl n /|,rc-nce+, vt. To remove the hair from; make 
To grant Is to put Intoone’s possession in some formal way, arnoo tU or bald, gln'bri-n te+.— gln'bri-tyt, n. Free- 
or hy authoritative act; as, Congress grants lands [o a rail- doro from hftIr . t^duess; amootbness. , 
road corporation. To apeak of ' granting a favor carriesia g | a // c< t/ gig’aC, a. [F.] Iced; also, frozen or cooled; 
claim or concession of superiority ou the part of the one by • having a gloasy surfaee reseinhliog lee; aa, glaci.irult. 
whom the grant may be made; to confer has a similar sense; | a " c ^, n. A thin, lustrous silk. Called also glact silk , 

b °To T inZ e a^t r \i n t‘ 0 \\ye of’’that Onlv tho b«.».iful ycm» B lady io Bru«.U ooim »nd ,hi« glad. 

Jr iZdiie^StolnaVthe , r^. H !ta,Xe P ’ lD - M "‘ CO - 1 

teacher Imparts Instruction. To bestow la to give that of «*n. cin-ble+, . Convertible^ Into lee. 

which the receiver stands In eapeelai need; w*e bestow °I. a .l, gl« shial or gig st-al (xin), a. 1. Geol. Of, 

alms. Give Is also constantly used of that which ia paid as pertaining to, derived from, or caused hy natural lcc- 


price or transferred for an equivalent; as, what will you 
gire tor that property? Give la often used of things not 
agreeable to the recipient; as, to give one a blow, or a re¬ 
fusal.— Prepositions: see In phrases as defined. 

Phrases, etc.: —glvr'mmistake", n. A variety of 
plillopena In which either of the two eaters la privileged to 
Bpeak the word and claim his present only wheu tbe other 
has taken some object from hia hand. Sec philopexa.— 
((..(tuny, n. 1. [Slang.] An nneonscluua self-betrayal. 
See to give away, below. 2. A klod of checkers or 
chess. In which the object Is to force one’s adversary to 
capture men. Called also the losing ganie. — g, me [Col- 
loq.l, l prefer or would rather have — to g. nnd tnkc. 

1, To exchange or receive in exehaage, In full measure. 

2. To average profits and losses.— to g. nmliencc, 1. 
To grant an interview: said of one In power or offieiftl posl- 


tiom *2+» To give close attention.— t o g, awny. 
To transfer the title or ownership of by gift. 


1 , 


ms heareD »lon<* that is given otcay. 

Lowell Vision of Sir Launfal pt. I, prel., st. 5. 
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masses, either as floating ice, or more commonly as 
glaciers or ice-sheets, ^la'clct. 2. Icy, or icily cold. 

In making a New England visit In Winter was it ever your for¬ 
tune to be put to sleep in the glacial spare-chamber! 

Harriet B. Stowe Little Foxes ch. 3, p. 98. [t. a f. ’66.] 
3. Chem. Crystallizing or assuming an icc-like appear¬ 
ance at ordinary temperature: Baid of certain acids; as, 
glacial acetic acid. [< L. glacialis , < glades, ice.l 

Phraaea:—glneinl Ijoii udnry, the boundary-lfne of 
the utmost extension of the lower margin of glacier land-ice 
In any region, often extending beyond the outer terminal 
moraine.—g. epoch or period, the earlier part of the 
Quaternary' age. marked by rock-scoring and the transpor¬ 
tation of drift by lee-ageney. Called also ice age and ice 
epoch. See geology. 

There are two sources of information concerning the depth at¬ 
tained by the ice io North America during the Glacial period. . . 

It requires but a cursory examination to see that the highest point 
of Mount Desert Island*, on the coast of Maine, was completely cov¬ 
ered by the glacier, showing that at the very margin of the oceaD 
the ice must nave been considerably more than 1,600 feet deep. . . . 
EveD Mount Washington, in New Hampshire, was either wholly 
cd vol oped by the ice-current, or if a pinnacle projected above the 
glacier it could have been no more than 300 or 400 feet higher. . . . 
Ik>w Iders from the Laorentian axis of the continent, which stretches 
from Lake Superior Dorthwnrd to the west of Hudson Bay, have 
been transported westward a distance of seveD hundred miles, and 
left upon the flanks of the Rocky Mountains ut an elevation of 
something over four thousand feet. 

G. F. Wright Ice Age in N. Am. ch. 8, pp. 166-171. [a. ’89.] 
— g, itohIoii, the erosion of earth and rorks produced 
by glacler-lce charged with detritus, and assisted by glacial 
streams.— g. pinning and polishing, the leveling and 
smoothing of roek-surfacea hy lee-eroslon.—g, scoring, 
grooving* serntebrs, strlic* see rock-scorino. — 
g. theory or hypothesis, the glaeler theory. See 
glacier. 

— gia'el nl-ly, adv . By the action of glaciers. 


2. [Colloq.] To betray through carelessness or stupidity; 
hence, to betray in any way; as, to give away a joke or a pal. 

Jliss Youghal began crying; and Strickland saw that he had 
hopelessly g/irn himself OMVip, end everything was over. 

KlPLINO IHain Tales , Miss ToughaVa Sais p. 35. [L. CO.] 

3+. To lose by careleasneaa.— to g, bnck* 1. To restore 
or return to the owoer. 2. To retreat.— to g, birth to, 
to bring forth; be tbe productive cause of.— to g, ear to, 
to give attention; heed.— to g. lire. 1. To give com¬ 
mand to fire. 2. To discharge.— 10 g. forth, to report; 
publish.— to g. In. 1. To yield, as aomething demanded. 

2. To cease opposition; acknowledge oneself vanquished. 

Will you giiv in at oace, end nay you’re convinced! 

T. Hughes Tom Broxm at Rugby pt. i, ch. 1, p. 24. [o. A CO. *71.] 

— tog. In to, to yield assent to; adopt.— to g. It to one, 

to administer flogging or reproof without stint.— to g. 
nil. to send forth; emit.— to g. onexelf up. I. To sur¬ 
render oneself, as to a court of law. 2. To desnalr of one- e i a 'el»tl-l 11 , n. Same as boroglycerid. 
self; abandon hope.— to g. out. 1. To send forth. - -- 

They [the stars nnd the sun] shine or give out light, because they 
•re wnite hot. 

J. N. LockYER Elements of A*t non. intro., p. 12. [A. ’81.] 

2. To serve out or distribute. 3. To report; publish. 

1 gave it out that I was going to my borough in Devonshire. 

J. Town ley High Life Belotc Stairs act i, sc. I. 

4. To represent or pretend to be. 
tlon on account of ’ 

of provisions gore ... 

g. pi nee to, to yield to.— to g. points. 1. To eoneede 
handicap terms. 2. [Colloq.J To offer Information or ad¬ 
vice.— to g. rl hc to, to cause or produce.— to g. the lie 
to, to denoonce as untruthful, or to show to be false.— 
to g. tlie xlf p to, to escape from. 

But it Is ordinary tor those th»t have professed themselves hia 
servants, often to give him the slip and return again to me. BUN- 
YAN Works, IHlgrim's lYogrrss pt. i, ch. 9,p. 115. [a. o. A CO. 74.] 

— to g. time, to eoneede further time, as for payment of 


fjla'elal-lxf , ele'shlal-iet or glg'sl-al-Iat, n. 1. One 
who refers the phenomena of rock-planntion and -acdrlng 
and of transported drift lo the agency of Ice. 2. A spe¬ 
cialist in glacial phenomena. g;lu"eI-ol'o-g:l*t$. 

Had he [Rendu] added to his other cndowTneDts the practical 
skill of a laDd-surveyor, he would now be regarded as the prince of 
gladalistn. Tyndall Forms of Water 409, p. 150. [a. 72.] 
or pretend to be. 5. To cease from exer- g l a 'cl-atc, gle'shi-ct or glg'ai-et, V. [-a’ted; -a'ting.] 
of exhaustion, h. To fail; as, .the ^oPPly f 1. Geol. To overspread with glacial icc, or to pro- 

pe out. to g. over, to eease to act ui dnee the phenomena of planation, rock-scoring, drift, etc. 

’Glacial drift’ spreads over the low ground of the glaciated 
districts. A. Geikje TtxGBook Geol. bk. vi, p. 688. [macm. ’82.] 
2. Mamtf . To produce an ice-llke effect on the snrface 
of, as ironwork. 3t. To convert Into ice. 

II. f. To be chnnged into Ice. [< L. glaciatus , pp. of 
glacio , < glades , ice.] 

— glnelnteil rock» C Geol.'), rocks that exhihit planed, 
furrowed, or atrlated surfaces due to glacial action. 


John gave it up, oh, maDy a John heirur frnvpti 

Hm Trgw^ \iarefoot Boy st. li. tflm’/l-cr, gWi-gr 'or gld'ahigr (xm), n. 

2. To surrender or abandon, as a fortress. 3. To cede, aa 
territory. 4. To lose all heart; cease to strive; abandon 
hope concerning; as, to give up a sick peraon. 5+. To de¬ 
liver; report.—tii g. way, 1, To yield to force; fall; 
break or fall; as, ttiebridgeware wag. 2, To withdraw; as, 
the crowd gave way. 3. To hegln rowing: usually In the 
imperative, as a command to a boat’s crew, meaning to 
give headway to the boat.— to g. wny to, to yield to. 
pi ve, n. The quality of being yielding; elasticity. 


A field or 


W. Ware Zenobia vol. ii, letter *iii, p. 121. [jas. m.] g | v'cii, giv'n, )xt . 1. nahituttlly inclined; devoted; ad- 

14. To suppose, assume, or act forth as a known quantity dieted; aa, grir<?rc to joking. 2. Admitted as a fact or a 
or relation; also, to concede In a game, to make the premise; stated; known* specified; as, at a given rate, 
sides more equally matched; allow; as, a and &are given —given tinmc [U. S.J, the name given at baptlam; all 
to find x; 7 im/j 7 odds. 10. To yield to the power of hut the family name. 

another; surrender; relinquish; expose; as, hegare him- \_ er * £* v k * r « n - One who gives, in any sense, gev ert, 

self up to his pursuers. 1 1. To yield as a product or „ v n ,g m 8 rkrehalc.^ E SHme°as gyves. 
result; render as a return; emit aa a natural source; af- zlil'vr, ti. [K.] A w'hltlsii crust on vanllla-poda. 

ford; as, the sun gives light; the seed gave large crope. g j w'er-li*t, n. Jewry. 

Whftt « vast inflocDw is gii'en br sincerity aloDe. G iz, n. Same as GEEZ. 

M a no a ret Fuller Ossoli Life Without and Within, Fourth glz, n. ISeot.l 1. A tangled head uf hair; a wig. 2. 

of July p. 234. [a. BROS. 74 J The countenance; face; phiz. 

12. To be the author, cause, or source of; bestow or plz'zartlj^iz'ard, n. 1. The pyloric part of the stom- 
supply as a quality or attribute; indue w ith; impart; ach when it has grently thickeued muscular walls, as in 



as, to give motion to a body. 


1 yave thee the great gift of life. 

LOWELL Extreme Unction «t. I. 
13. To be the occasion of; excite; as, to give pain or 
14. To yield aa the reanlt of 


trouble; to give offense. 


crocodiles and the great ant-eater; especially, the second 
or hulbous stomach of hirda, in which the food la ground 
after being softened with gaatric juice in the first 
or glandular stomach; the gigerium. 2. JCntom . The 
proventrlculua or first stomach. 3. A thickened mua- 


The Great Glacier of the Selkirks, British Columbia. 

stream of ice, formed in regions of perennial frost, from 
compacted snow, which moves slowly downward over 
slopes or through valleys until It either melts or hreaka 
off In the form of Icebergs on the borders of the sea. 

Glaclera are often much broken transversely by erevassea. 
They transport boulders and rock-d5brla In louglines colled 
moraines, which accumulate ntthe end as a terminal moraine. 
A glacier also grinds to “ roek-flower,” while It scratches, 


€tn = cmv, oil; 1 ii = feud, 10 = fntwre; c = k; cliurcli; dl» = the; go, aing, ink; ao; thin; zh = azure; F. bo i«, dune. <yfrom; t, obsolete; $, variant. 
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grooves, and polishes underlying rocks; and It furnishes 
streams of sllr-bearing water from Its constant melting, 
even In northern Greenland. The rate of movement of an 
Alplue glacier Is from 10 to 20 Inches dally In summer, and 
half as much In winter; the maximum rates of some of the 
Greenland glaciers arc said to be from 21 to 90 feet In 24 
hours. The vast expanse of Ice that sometimes (as In Green¬ 
land) furnishes glaciers Is called an lce*sheet or gfacial sheet. 

At tbe lower extremity of the glacier the ire is pure, blue, and 
transparent, but, as we ascend, it appears less compact. 

-- — - . . £r r 


Parliamentary history does not show his equal as a gladiator. 

J. T. MoasE, Jr. X. Q. eta. 3, p. 230. [h. m. * co. ’86.] 

[L.» < glad ins, sword.] 

— fflm1 / 'I-a-to'rl-al, a. Of or pertaining to glad¬ 
iators or their combats; as, nladiatm'ial shows. «r| ad 
f-ai -to'rl- 2 in*; glacFI-a-fo*ryt. — jjlml'l -a"- 
tor-lsm, 7 i. The performance or skill of gladiatora.— 
g:lnd / l-a // tor-Nlil|i, n. The state 
or occupation of n gladiator.— jglacl'- 
l-a-uiret, «. Fencing. 

Rlml'i-lj\ glad'i-foi, ri. [Rare.] To 


Agassiz Geol . Sketches sketch via, p. 223. [t. a r. ’66.] 

[F^ < glace. Ice, < L. glacier : lee.] ginglad'i-fol, 

Compounds, etc.: — glac'i-eninllk", n. The milk- grow- glad; rejoice, 
white water, charged with fine white sediment, that issues g nd'hole t trind'i-nl -A'Iitr t; A 
from beneath glaciers.- g.<iniid or .sill, n. The pul .olnO b ant of p m n 

verulent material, produced by glacial erosion, that is ^ 0 tUe gcnw8 

washed out from beneath a glacier and deposited at lower c * , 

levels by glacial streams.—g.ssnnw. n. The compacted S?j**-dl o-l u* 3 , gla-dai o-lus or -di'o- 
mouDtaia snow that Is In the Intermediate atage between lue, n. [-li, -Iqi or *11, or -lus-es, pl. 

ordinary snow and glacier-ice; nfve.— g.^tn bits «. A 1 1 * 1 - " 

tabular block of stone perched on a smaller column of lcc 
on the surface of a glacier; a phenomenon produced by 
solar heat.—g, theory or hypntliesi*, the theory that 
large elevated portions of the temperate and frigid zones 
were covered durtngthe early Quaternary, and perhaps dur¬ 
ing some earlier epochs, by slowly moving Icosheets and 
glaciers, that transported vast masses of drift to lower 
latitudes, assisted by icebergs drifting along the coast. 
gln"ciere', glg'sySr', n. [K] An artificial or natural cav¬ 
ity. In a temperate climate, in which a mass of Ice remains 
unthawed throughout the year; an lee-glen; lcc*cave. 
glne'i-er-et, glas'l-yr-et, C.* (gl6'ahlgr-et, CX), n. One of . ... - 
the iee-inasses that m unusually dry seasons appear through £le dl-us or\ glg’dl-us. n. t-i, 

the wasted n6v6 at the summit of a glacier-bearing moun- " aI or ‘h P l -1 [L.] The euttlebone or 
ertalnlv different from the irlaeler DroDer. J> e « » cuttlefish. 


1. [G-] A large Old World genus ol 
plants of the iris family {Iridarece), 
with a fleshy bulb, long, narrow, sword- 
shaped leaves^ and spikes of very 
handsome variously colored flowera. 
They are much prized In ornamental 
cultivation. 2. Anat. The body or 
blade-likc portion of the sternum; the 
mesosternum. See thoiiax. [< L. 
gladiolus, sword-lily, dim. of gladius , 
sword.] 



Hi* flashing eye glanced over a body of tamore on whom ho 
had often relied, and who had never deceived bim 

CoopEa The Prairie ch. 29. p. 378. [h. *. * co.l 

2. To bound or slide off after striking obliquely or gra¬ 
zing; dart aside; as, the bullet glanced off. 

Direct strokes »he [nature] never gave tu? power to make; all oor 
blown glance, all our hits are accidents. Emerson Essays. Ex¬ 
perience in second series, p. 47. [ll. Jl. A CO. ’90.] 

3. To touch upon a matter briefly or lightly in speech 
or writing; make allusion; hint. 

The idea of resistance, by force, was nowhere glanced at In tbe 
most distant manner. Wirt Patrick Henry cb. 2, p. 61. [P. A C.] 

4. To move rapidly into and out of view; appear and 
disappear, as light. 

A . . . screen or network, behind which the dark forms of the 
natives were m eo glancing to and fro. 

Prescott Mexdco vol. i, bk. ii, ch. 4, p. 276. [ii. ’51.] 

5. To flash forth a gleam of light or splendor. 

I alip, I slide, I gloom, 1 glance 
, Among my skimi ’ 



mi * i-ii i' uVf ur . 

from combined ^lacieivaetfon and rlver*actfon.— ^latl'iices, 

ol'o-gy. n. The science of the development and action triad- a moor 
of glaciers and Icebergs. — gln"ci-o-log'ie-nL a.— numtal state- 
gln"ci-ol'o-gist, n. One who siodies and understands J 

glacial phenomena.—gin "ci-o-nn'in lit, a . Pertaining gtnte - ^flna sslilpt. 
to, characterizing, or resulting from floating Ice. Her coming was a gladness. 

S!X£!?"&.& rl^ ,n “'P#! ce , : ,C L .....__........ Cladsfhol.m. gtadz'haim, *, 


in'iis,gie’8te (im)IF. 1 .An easy slope of earth dt- ’ of Od tat ™ia 8 r|e S t Sta noblest oT'hlldwellliS 5 
K'dta r r ™nT,T,o*T?o B r d t0 C0Ver a for,lflca,,on - See gladsome, Korn, S T CaSsing or 2fp, 

North of f be town stands the castle of San Csrloe —a square fort, W “r cheerfulness; pleasing; gay. 
with a moat aad glacis. K. A. Wilson Mexico ch. 7, p. &>. [n. ’65.1 4 t0 *P e ,Q ch T rful w ] se *. 

. , , . . . . , , And means of gladsome solace to devise. 

2. A defens vc slope on an Iron-clad vessel, to cause glan- Spenser Mother Hubbard's Tale 1. 20. 

glncft, glok, 71 . [Scot.] Aa opening; a defile. 8 fooling of joy or pleasure; cheerful, 3t. 

gin "(jure', glq'siir', 71 . [F.] A thin glazing on flue pottery, tricar; open. gjaa Klimt; 

glad, glad, r. [glad'ded; glad'ding.] I. 1. [Poet.] 'soine-1 y, adv.-~ ulad'snmo-iiess, n. 

To make happy or joyous; gladden. t»lau'stone, glnd'stiiD, Hr. (-stOn, C. IT.), n. 1, A 

The hour’a gone by four-wheeled two-seated ifleasure-carriage having a .dri- 

\M»en Albloo’s lessening shores could i-rieve or glad mine eye. ver’g sent and a dickey. 2. A long, light, narrow leather 
Byron Chitde Harold cao. 3, at. t. traveling-hag opening very wide. Called also Gladstone 
lit. i. To be bright and joyfnl; be delighted. [< AS. bag. [< \V. E. Gladstone , English statesman.] 
gladtan, < gl&d, bright.] * Glad-sto'nl-an, glad-sto'ni-an. a. Relating to or 

glad, a. [oLAD'iiEn; qlad'dest.] 1. Jlavinga feeling characteristic of W. E. Gladstone (born 1809) or the polit- 
°f joy, gratification, or content over special circumstances ical party represented by him; Liberal, 
or events; joyful; pleased; satisfied; frequently followed Glnd-wto'iil-an, n. A follower of Gladstone, more 
by of, at , or an infinitive; ns, 1 shall be glad of your com- particularly in regard to his Irish policy. Glad^lon- 
* vour success. 

-nos*. Gladsome, etc. PniL. Soc. 
Same as oladdon*. 

jr g]j 

Tglag'el, a. The liturgical alphabet of the Slovc* 


imming swallows. 

. Tennyson The Brook st. 19. 

glauncct. 

Synonyms; aee look. 

— ghi n'elns-ly, adv . In a glancing manner; at or 
by a glance; in passing. 

glance, n. I. A quick or passing look of the eye; 
hence, a brief or hurried notice of anything: a transient 
thought; a glimpse; as, he saw the difficulty at a glance . 

Quirk subtle glances. Indicative of surprise sod approval, were 
shot from pew to pew. 

ALDiucn Prudence Palfrey ch. 10, p. 171. [n. m. a co. ’«).] 
2. A deflection of one object caused by striking another 
obliquely: as, the glance of a cannon-shot from plate 
armor. 3. A flash of light or splendor; a momentary 
Mining. A lustrous ore; as, antimony- 
t •glance. [ < Sw. or I). glam, splendor; cp. 
, _ inieet. 

Oomponnda:— glnneeGconl", ti. Anthracite.— g.* 
Rogers Jaxiueline div 1 1.74 cobnlt, 7i. Same as cobaltite.— g.*coi»per. 7t. Same 

Cfit ^ThctsWcncc n - Ahart woud ,rom cnta - 

2?prcBBlvcof 8,a,,,,lgland ’ n - '• 



iw.) 

Anat. (1) An organ by means of 
which constituents are re¬ 
moved from the blood, either 


>p| as a specific secretion or as an 
excretion, as the sebaceous, 

_ 2 salivary, and gastric gland*, 

1. Tubular glands, simple aQd the liv ^r, pancreas, kidneys, 
coiled. 2 . Compound tubular ete.; ulso, an organ resem- 
gl&tuls. 3 . Follicolar glands: bling a true glaud, as the 
a, duct; b , acmns. doctless gland* (spleen, thv- 

roid body, thymus, and suprarenal capsules) and the lym¬ 
phatic glands. 

Tbe secreting glands are tubular or saccular,compound* 
tubular ,and acinose or racemose, and consist essentially of 
a layer of secreting cells covering a free surface. 

(2) Same as clans, I. 2. Bot. (1) A special secreting 
organ in plants, consisting neually of a globular mass or 
parenchymatous cells, which may be sunk in the texture, 

„ „ . „.P„ _ „ ^ .. _ _ or raised on nedicela, hairs, etc.; also, anv similarly 

pany; he was glad at the report of your success. tte$. shaped .organ that does not secrete. (2) An acorn or the 

The upright ought to be glad , they have cause to be glad, yea glad's 11 HI, Ov, *11088. Gladsome, CtC. PlTIL. SoC. like; a glnilB. 3. Mech. (1) The outer portion of H Stuff- 
and they shall be glad. Those who are right-hearted, shall also be glmrwyn, n. Same as claddon^. Ing-box, having a tubular projection embracing the rod 

she of I'salm XCVII. gla'd v, glfi'di a. Containing glades. extending into the bore of the box, and bearing against 

2. Haviog^ail "appcorancc of joy or brightness; B .«d- ‘’IB?&& 

some; cheerful; ns, a glacl smil J; W sprTngtimc. & e h'. h « C p^ C d C e3T ttsSfSSSS^SS’T W “bttfc^.AShia telSSStog&liffSf 

To-morrow ’ll be the happ.es! New-year. -<;iug"o-l i t'ic, a. Denbgng, derived frL, or belong- , a mcliden' flask. [ < F. glande, < L. ghnfd-)s, aconi.] 

„ c .. ... . Tennyson May Queen st. 1. | 0 g to tlie Glagol. h ghittd-, [Derived from Latin gtans (gland ), acorn: 

3. Sugge8ti\e of or exciting joy; as, a glad voice; glad glmk, glck, ti. [Scot.] 1. Afraud or trick. 2. A passing gland 1 -. f combining forms denoting relation to acoma 

tidings. 4. [Prov. Eng,] Moving or operating with ease gleam; glance.— ginik'it, a. [Scot.] Unsteady; giddy; or to glaoda.— glnn-d.iVeous, a Acorn-colorcd.- 
and smoothness. silly; stupid. gJnik'ett.— glnik'it-iieNM, n. glnu'iIngetT n.. The feeding of hogs on acorns In tbe 

The range of mind makea the glad writer. Emerson Leet. and ^ „ ,m ’ £lem, n. [Obs. or Scot.] A sticky subst&uce, as bird- woods.— glnn^On'ri-ous, a. Shaped like an acorn; 
Blog. Sketches, Plutarch p. 232. [il m. a co. ’89.] lime or glue. glandiform.— gin 11 -d iPer-ons, a. Bearing aeorns or 

r + liavlnuftn pven nrRTnnnth level n+ ~ V rU Toputglalm upon.— glnini'fius, a. similar Involucr&te nuts, aa tbe oak, hazel, and chestnut. 

^ + - i a%cn r 0 ^ 8I Jg oth811 r / a ^. J . e ' el - Gt- Pros- glninGneid'r, glain’-pOd’r, n. Welsh.] An oval glasa -glnnd'i-ioriiC', a. Acorn-shaped: formed llkeagland, 
perous, filming. [< AS. gl&d, shining, glad (ong. bead, supposed to have been used in Druid ritea. girtnMer, glan'der, rt. To affect with glanders, 

somoth; cp. G. glatt, smooth).] glair, ^Ulr, n. I. The white of egg: used ae a size in glaiiMer-ous, glan'd^r-ns, a. Affected with gianders; 

Synonyms: see happy; MEflay.- Prepoaitiona: glad bookbinding, gilding, etc. 2. Henee, any slippery, slimy, having the characteristics of glanders. 

or glairy matter; ns, a glair of ice. [< F. glaire, < L. glanMers, glan'dgrz, n. iff. Med. A contagious dis- 
clarus, clear.] glalre^; glaret; glelret; gleret. ease affecting especially the membrane of the nose and 

— ginn% vt. To coat or treat with the wh!t(* nf ew aa. -__ j * _ _ __ 

the surface of a book-cover 
oils, fl. Of the nature of glair; 

ture. glnir'oust; glnr'e-oiist. r 

B8 babegin. g 1 h iWiiiet.— glnir'ing, 71 . l. A size Compare FARCY. [< gland.] 

made of White of egg. 2. The process of sizing with glair. Glanders is a disease dangeroas to man as well as to animals. 

— glnir'y, a. Like or consisting of glair, or partaking of Rep. See. Mich. State B'd Health, *ss p. 276. [st. ptg. off. >89.] 

( s qua t ea^ex jhitlng glalr.^ ^Inr^yt. ^ fflanMes, glauMIz or -dee, n. Plural of olans. 

[Seot.] Glossy; sleek. (ilaii-dlii'I-da’, i 

_ . ' - * “ A family of agiiatl 

gInd , teYO /, 't. NMijn-i,/*. ixumc; buuuuub; » cry. tUITeted 

glnd'don 1 * glad'en, n. [Isorth. hZng.l A glade gla'mn, gle'ma or glg'ma, ti. [L.] Pathol. An accumu- 

glad'dou 2 . n. One of various species of iris; capeelnlly, lation of gummy matter at the edges of tbe eyelids, 
the fetid Iris, or stinking gladwyn (Iris fietldlsstma), of glain'I>er"ry, glam'bcr'i, n. [-hies, ?t/.] A small 
western Europe. [< AS. glndene, < L. gladiolus; aee qla- Wcet-Indiao. tree ( Byrsonima, lucid a) of tiie ninlpighind 
F,,D 1 family (Malpighiacepe), bearing a fleshy fruit surrounding 

a hard three-seeded stone. "Vlan'diu la 

-. —7 - „lniii'otir,glam'ur, rt. To cast a spell over; fascinate; f. *. .itnrrio’ 

By the stream of the vale and the graas-cover’d glade! ae, OlamOuAnO 8DCCCh. 1 / 

o tt » ^ a “ pbell 0> ! ' i8iUn ° Calhcart 1- Ehim'on r, i glauPur, -gr (xm), n. 1. The influence of ^and or 3axx<\u ]e 
2. [Local, L. S.] A smoothtrnct of uncovered ice, or an f»lnm'er, f some charm or enchantment operating on K f i? ra of alnns 

the vision or perception, enusing things to be seen or per- R C orn 1 y ’ 

eelved differently from what they really are; a magic - K in U "d,.-ln'tion. ». Bot. The glandular structure 
Any artificial interest or associa- of plants.—g1nn / 'du-r*~ ” ’ * 


Syn_ __ _ 

Of the fact; at the tldiogs; at the eight. 
Derivatives:— gind'lult, a. Full 


_-glnd / liilt, a. Full of Jovor happlneaa. 

‘-glnilTnl-nrssti n. 

glad'den, glad'n, v. I. 1 . To make glad or joyoua; 
please; inspirit; as, your coming gladdens me. 

II. i. To be or become joyful; rejoice. 

I wish’d that she could »ee our loves, 

But qow I gladden in her sleep. 

Hood The Forsaken Bt. 3. 

[< AS. gladian, < glsed; see olad.] glaclct. v _ ... 

Synonyms; aee animate. gjnlye, glnived, etc. Same as olave, etc. 

tVtU " .... 


glnd^dert", n. One who gladdens. glniPert; glnd'eret. ’ --- -- . 

glnd'die, glad’l ' n. [Prov. Kng.J The yclmwhammer. ^X 1C ott er-8hdl. 

cln il'ilvli jrln.ni Tt shoutlosj a cry* 

IIJK»n« *C>€- r -t. .rln/ii> n o-lA'mn i'l l A 


glan'des, glan'dl; 

tr]ai]-<lIn / i-<lH > , glan-din'i-df or -dg, t?. /V. Conch. 

nous pulmonate gastropods with a 


pioLtrs.] glnd'cient; gliiflVut; gluiPcrt. 

Slade 1 , gled, n . 1. A clearing or open space in a wood. 

How blest in the morning of life I have stray’d 


turreted shell into which 
Glan-dl'na, ti. (t. g.) 

— K 1 a n ' il 1 - 
nltl,«.— glau'- 
«11-»o]d, a. 

la, 


the animal can withdraw. 
< L. glans {gland-), acorn.] 


witchcraft. 2. 


vision delusively 


unfrozen open space surrounded by ice. 3. An ever¬ 
glade; by apheresis. [< AS. aired, bright.] 

— glnile'fnet", n. [Eng.] A net for catcfdngbirds, es¬ 
pecially w r oodcoeks. In the glades of the forests. 

KinileS n. [Prov. Eng.) Tbe buzzard (Buleo vulgaris). 
glad i-ate, glnd'i-et or -yt, a. Sword-ehaped. [< L. 

f Radius, sword.] 

at , 'l-a"lor, giadri-e’t^r, n. 1. Bom. Antig. A man 
wriio fought with deadly weapons, especially in the am¬ 
phitheater, for the amusement of the people. See illus. 
in next column. 

CHadlatora first fought at the funeral of Brutua, 2(U B. C. 

Originally a gladiator was a slave, criminal, or prisoner. ___ ^ 

Later the performance became a mere spectacle, and glance, glans, 
knights, senators, and even women or emperors, entered To shoot or di 
the arena. Palma and presents were awarded aa prizes. 1 n °° l G 
Gladiators were divided Into classes according to their 
arms and modes of fighting: the undabatie fought blind¬ 
folded, the equites on horseback, tbe essedarii from eharl- 
trident 0 lfJtr/uearli wIth a ,as8 °* ll,e rettaril with net and 

2. Hence, one who enters Into anv kind of contest; esix}- 
eially, a combatant; eontroversia'list. 



Glandina truncata. 


spell; wit 

tion by which an object i/made to appear to the mental or glands — ginlU'dii-loVi-iy, ti. 1, The state or qual- 


UPer-oiiN, a. Bearing glandules 
“i-ty» n. 1, The state or qufll- 
[Itare.] A collection of glands; 


rely magnified, exalted, or glorified; also, ity of being glandnlous, 
the effect of such cause; illusion; fascination; witchery; a glandular swelling. _ , . 

hence, sometimes, a kind of haze causing ohjects to ap- slan'tlu-lnr, glniPdm-lar, a. Of, pertaining to, bear- 
pear different from what they really are. fogi or of the nature of glands. -Iiiii'dii-lo«*e^ 

T i i^\ a „A a n ^. at i n/llllini(r „ . . „ x ,,, kIhh'cIii-Ioiis^.— fflnn'dii-lar-ly, adv. 

Dtiis Ha uli(^/ H7udoie t) d eT l cTa to Sj'i I,00 0 ‘ -glimilulur linlr, a hair terminating In a accreting 

utaport vay*. Haunted H mdow V 61. [o. & co. >73.] Qrgan orglan(1< aa , n the^^sundew.-ginii'clii-1 nr*i>uuc"- 

[Ong. Sc.; cor. of gramary, a doublet of grammar, «.] true, a. Punctate with translucent internal glands, 
slain'ort; jrlnin'mi-rle^; ^limi'oD-ry^. {jlaii'clnle, glan'diul, «. A small gland, 

lalic-e, glans, v. [glanced; glan'cino.J i. t. 1. Cila-iieiiVlie-Il, gla-net) r kg-lai or-If, ;rf. Ich. An 
To shoot or dart suddenly or obliquely; direct momen- order of physostomous fishes with a perfect cranium and 
tarily; as, to glance the eye. no precoracoid arch, as in the electric eel, [ < glan is -f- 

She . . . glanced her dark eye on the King. Gr. enchell/S, ed.j — ^Ia"ll011-elie / ll-a It, a. A 

Scott J/arwfon can. 6, «t. ti. fflil-iieii'clie-lo ll«, a . 

2. [Rare.] To remark briefly; hint at. Kln-uld'I-nii, gla-nid'i-an, n. A nematognath or cat- 

11. 2 . 1. To look at n thing briefly or hurriedly; give fish. [<qlanis.] 

a quick or pjissing look; give transient notice or ob&er- <J1 h n"l-ov'to-iiil, g]gn ,, i-©s / to-mai or-mt, n. ;)/. Ich. 
vation. An order or suborder o~f chondrostean fishes havJng in- 
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teropercles and osseous branehihyal, as in sturgeons. 
[< u lan is 4- Gr. stoma , mouth.] 

— glnn"l-os'<o-moiis, a. 
glsi'nls. glS'nisorglu'nis, n. The Greek catfish (Silurus 
nristoMis). [< Gr. glanis, perhaps sheattish.J 
glans, glanz, n. [qlan'ijes, ft.] [L.;[ 1. The rounded 
ex trend tv of the ]>enis or the clitoris. 2. Bot. The 
ucom ora similar iuvolucrate fruit. 3. J (ed % (1) Goiter. 
<2» A pessary. 

glare. gUir, r. [glared; glar'ing.] I. I. 1. To 
shine with a disagreeably intense light; give out a blind¬ 
ing or dazzling brilliancy. 2. To gaze fiercely and with 
wide-open eyes; stare: usually as in hostility; as, to 
glare like a tiger. 

He stared at her from doorways, aod glared at her from pas¬ 
sages as she went about with her partners. 

Kipling Plain Tales, Three and—an Extra p. 14. [m. 1. ’90.] 
3. To lie excessively brilliant or gaudy in color or deco¬ 
ration; lie overdressed or over-ornamented. 

HU 4 lady ’ glares with gems whose vulgar blaze 
The poor man through his heightened taxes pays. 

Lowell Tempora Mutantur 1. 63. 
II. t. [Bare.] To flash forth or out, as a dazzling 
brightness. [ME. g/ann; cp. AS. glser, amber.] 
glare, a. [l T . S.j "Having a glossy, smooth surface, as 
ice; slippery; glair. 

The path of one of these avalanches was deeply grooved, and 
■heathed with glare ice. 

I. C. Kcssell in Century Magazine Apr., ’91, p. 879. 
glare 1 , n. 1. A dazzling or blinding light; a disagree¬ 
ably iuteuse brightness; as, the sun’s glare on water. 

A tender glow, exceeding fair, 

A dream of day without it* glare. 

'VVmTTiEa The River Path st. 8. 
The street* hlared with bonfire*, and the glare of the flames was 
like that of a great conflagration. Ma8Y A. LlVERXORE My 
story of the War ch. 6, p. if". lA. D. w. ’89.] 

2. An intense and piercing look or gaze, usually fierce 
or hostile: as. the glare of a madman. 

Synonyms: see light. 

gin re 3 . /<. [U. S.J A smooth or slippery surface; a glair; 
as, a glare of lee. 

You noticed how everything was covered with ice this morning; 
. . . the sidewalks were ... a perfect glare. 

Maria S. Cummins Lamplighter ch. 13, p. 90. [it. m. a co. ’88.] 
[< F. glalre , white of au egg, < clair , < L. clams, clear.] 

f lnrf lScot.]. 

nr"i*-ol'l»<laj, glar'g-ori-df or -de, n. ft. Omith. 
An Old World family of charadriomorphic birds; pratin¬ 
coles. fila-re'o-la, rt. (t. g.> [Dim. of I.. glarea , 
gravel.]—gin r'o-nlo, gln-re'o-II <1, gla-re'o- 
Fold, a.— lilar*e-o«Tl'nii', n. ft. Ornith. The 
irlareolidcP as a subfamily.— gla-re'odlne, a. 
glar'e-ose, glar'§-$s, a. Growing in a gravelly soil. 

[< L. glareoxu s, full of gravel, < glarea , gravel.] 
glar'e-mf*. glitr'e-us,(Halrcous. 

glaring, glar'ing, pa. 1. Emitting or reflecting an ex¬ 
clusively brilliant light; hence, unpleasantly bright; 
staring; gaudy; as, the glaring sand; glaring colors. 

Tamer’* color i« glaring to one person’* sensations, and beauti¬ 
ful to another’*. 

KuskIN Moslem Painters vol. i, pt. ii, eh. 2, p. 157. [w. a 8. ’58.] 
2. Plainly evident; easily seen; noticeable; notorious: 
used of wrong-doing and mistakes; as, a glaring error. 

The deficiencies of hi* aature. which wore too glaring to be con¬ 
cealed. E. Lodge Portraits, James Hamilton in vol. ii, p. 79. pt. 
o. a. ’49.1 

3. Characterized hy a fierce, piercing stare, 
ginr'lng-ly, at/v. In n glaring mnimcr; notoriously. 

We shall find that the assertion, far from being true, is glarlng- 
ly untrue. GLADSTONE in Sineteenth Century May, *88, p. 2U. 

glnrlus'iicsN, n. The quality of being glaring, 
gin rl f , n. Phlegm. 

gJar'y, glfir'i, a. I. Characterized byn glare; dazzling; 
glaring; as. glary fields of snov.. 2. Smooth; glairy; 
as, glory lee. glnr'Ie*.— glar'I-ness, n. 
glaM* 1+ , r. Toglaze.—glan'eiit, a. Glazen. glns'sent, 
glnse 2 +, vl. Togloze. 

lila-ne'rl-an, gla-zt'ri-an, a. Pertaining to or named 
for the Swiss anutomist J. S. Glnser (1629-75). Gla*- 
Ne'rl-aui. Glaserian fissure a slit in the temporal 
bone of the skull at the bottom of the articular cavity for 
the lower Jaw. 

glns'lnget, «. Glasswork. 

gla**, glas, rt. 1. To reflect as In a mirror or a mirror- 
like surface; mirror: often used reflexively; as, the 
flow er glasses itself in the pool. 

Now ’tis s pond — a tiny lake 

Wherein some moss-grown thatch Is glassed. 

Georoe GonooN M CRAE lima I)e Murska 1. 47. 
While myriad face*, like one changeless face, 

With woe not love’* *halt glass thee everywhere. 

E. B. Baow.viNO Isabel's Child *t. 9. 
2. To rive a glnssy or glass-like surface to; glaze. 

Hi* vice gtaxses hi* eye, cuts lines of mean expression la hi* 
cheek. KmehsoN Essays, JSpirff ual Laws in first serlea, p. 128. [a. 
M. A CO. *90.] 

3. [Archaic.] To case or cover with glass. 4. [Rare.] 
To furnish with spectacles or eye-glasses. 

Eyes well-nigh glazed, long glassed, . . . explore ceaselessly 

some good sermon 1>ook. 

Tmohkau Week on the Concord, Sunday p. 70. [t. A r. *62.] 
n. 1. A compound of silica with at least two 
metallic oxids, usually those of potaasinm or sodinm and 
calcium or lead. It is generally transparent or translu¬ 
cent, Is brittle and sonorous at ordinary temperatures, and 
when heated becomes soft and ductile, finally melting. The 
point of fusion varies with Its composition. It breaks with 
a enncholdal (commonly called vitreous) fracture, and Is 
acted on by hydrofluoric acid, but not by ordinary solvents. 
Egypt lan monuments show that the art of glass-making waa 
practised 4,nm years ago, nr before the Hebrew exodus. The 
urt wits common smong the nations of the eastern conti¬ 
nent, but curiously no traces of It have heen observed 
among the earlier Inhabitants of America. See list of va¬ 
rieties below. 

Varieties op Glass, witii Explanations. 

The principal methods of manufacture are those em¬ 
ployed for window-glass, bottle-glass, and plate glass. In 
any process the first step is to fuse the Ingredients In a pot 
or crucible. For win«low(glnHM. the material is blown 
Into cylindrical form, silt, flattened, and cut to desired 
sizes. For hot 11 o*g„ the viscid melted glass Is taken on the 
end of a tube and thrust Into a mold, where It Is blown Into 
shape. For plate g., the molten eoinpound is poured out 
on a large iron table, rolled to the desired thickness, cooled, 
and sulmequently polished. Iu all forms glass nmst be an¬ 


nealed before use. The predominating metallic oxld may 
give Its name to the glass, as soda g. (called kelp g, 
when the alkaline metal Is derived front kelp), pnia>li g., 
lend g., and lime g, or lialGeryMnl g. Glass con¬ 
taining lead Is called crysi n I g, or flint g., and In Eng¬ 
land sometimes heavy g.. In distinction from crown g., 
containing lime. Glass containing arsenic is called nr- 
neiiie g, A milky-white opaque glass, made white by add¬ 
ing 20 per cent, calcium phosphate In the fnrm of bone-ash, 
iseallcd bone g. or opal g., and when similarly colored 
by cryolite Is called milk g. or cryolite g., while that 
white vsrlety resembling alabaster Is kuowu as alabaster 
g. or rice;stone g., and when rendered opaque, some¬ 
what like porcelain, by exposure to a great heat it Is called 
tie vitrified g.j that made from the slag of an Iron- 
furnace is wing g. Mineral oxlds are used to color glass, 
as in rt z, blue, or cobalt g., made with cobalt oxld; 
canary g,, colored yellow with uranium oxld; and ruby 
g., colored red with copper nr gold oxld. When orna¬ 
mented with colored threads it Is filigree g., a variety 
of which Is reticulated g. One or more coatings, usu¬ 
ally of colored glass, yield enned, covered, eon ted* 
doubled, or flashed g„ In distinction from colored or 
potductal g., which Is colored throughout while In a 
state of fusion. W’hen flashed glass Is cut to show the dif¬ 
ferent layera of colors It Is caiuetisg., sometimes, when 
resembling onyx, onyx g. Colored glass used deco- 
ratlvely, as In windows. Is called stained g„ sometimes 

S ainted g, when the colors are applied bv means of vltrl- 
able pigments, or enameled g. when the colors result 
from enamel-painting. Sometimes such glass Is called 
mosaic g», from the numbers of small pieces of colored 
glass used to produce the design, and which are joined by 
strips of lead. These, when fused together, cut iu sec¬ 
tions, and embedded In clear glass, yield utillrfiori g., 
commonly used for paper-weights and ornaments. When 
the pattern Is stellate and opaque it is called madrepore 
g„ while matted g. is so called when ornamented with 
pigments, and then fused, yielding a dull surface like 
ground glass. Agate g, is made by melting together 
waste bits of various colors; mnrbleizrd g. is colored 
and so treated iu lta manufacture as to produce a velued 
surface resembling marble; halfsclearg. Is partially de- 
pollshed; rose g. Is colored pink In manufacture by a 
French process. White g. Is a term In England for 
some brilliant uncolored glass containing no lead, as dis¬ 
tinguished from .flint or crustal glass. Glass containing 
flakes of metsl scattered through it is tneinlizeri g.t 
when ornamented with white Incrustations, producing a 
silvery surface, It is argent ini* g,i when the im‘tal flakes 
suggest gold It is avent urine g.; when ornamented so 
as to produce an Iridescence, suggesting bronze. It Is 
bronzed g.t whea ornamented to produce the effect of 
silver, or coated with a layer of either tin or sliver amalgam, 
to produce a mirror, it Is silvered g.; when the metal la 
platinum, it Is platinized g. 

The treatment of glass In Its manufacture frequently sug¬ 
gests Its name; aa. blown g., when blown; past or plate 
g., when cast In large thick platca; rolled g», an inferior 
variety of plate glas9, ladled out instead of poured, and 
rolled to suitable thickness; cylinder g,, broad g., 
sheet g., spread g., German g», window-glass when 
manufactured by the cylinder process; cnitiprcMseil g., 
when tempered by being pressed In chilled molds; while In 
hardened, tempered, or toughened g. the same 
result Is produced by treatment In a bath of oil, a method 
Invented by De la Basti6. Cut g» is ornamented by cut¬ 
ting or grinding on a wheel; a special variety is called 
diainniid’ctit g„ in Imitation of which a cast variety 
called dinmomhiitnlded g, is made. Whea the surface 
is roughened It is granulated g„, and when smooth and 
semi-opaque It is ground g. Other varieties are kinkled 
g., having the surface raised in small rounded elevations; 
ondoyant g,, with a wave-like surface, usually In dif¬ 
ferent colors; corrugated and fluted g., opalescent 
g», pressed g», produced in a mold underpressure; spun 
g., drawn out Into thin hair-like forms; and frostett g., 
nuvlng a roughened and frost-like surface. 

Some varieties of glass are named from their uses; as, 
bnttlcfg., ttiirrnr*#., optical u., and windowig.; 
others from localities; as, ISiar g., from Alicante, Spain; 
lloliemlnn g., hard and ornamented glass from Bohemia, 
Austria; >1 urn no, Venetian, or Venice g„ the 
choicest ornamental varieties from Murann, near Venice. 

G/fliw being tntrodneed into France from Venice forthe first time 
about the year 1625, . . . [was] looked apon as the height of luxury. 

T. C. Grattan Heiress of Bruges vol. i, ch. 18, p. 167. [». ’31.] 
2. Chetn. Any fused substance resembling glass, with a 
vitreous fracture’ as, glass of antimony; borax glass , a 
borax that has been fused; glass of cobalt (same as 
smalt). 3. Petrol. Igneous rock-material that has been 
too rapidly solidified to permit of crystallization, and 
possesses, therefore, the isotropic character of an amor¬ 
phous substance. 4. Any article made of glasa. Specif¬ 
ically: (1) A square or pane of window-glass. (2) A 
drinking-vessel; as, a wineglass; a beer *glass. 

With the bottles and glasses before them, they sat . . . 
Awaiting the toast* aud speeches. 

A. Ii. Clough Both(e of Tober*na*vualich pt. 1,1. 80. 
(3) A mirror or looking-glass. 

His told him that... he was not w hat women called a hand¬ 
some man. CHARLES KlNO 7iw Soldiers ch. 6, p. 36. [l. ’92.] 

(4) One of various optical instruments, as a telescope, 
opera-glass, or lens; specifically, in the plural, spectacles 
or cye-glasses. 

He thought that he could perceive, hy means of bia glass, that 
they were painting their face*, and otherwise arranging their toi¬ 
let*. CooeEH Redskins ch. 18, p. 294. [s. A T. ’67.] 

And glasses with horn hows 
Sat astride on his aose, with a look of wisdom supernal. 

Longfellow Evangeline pt. i, iii, st. 1. 
5. An instrument in which glass forms a conspicuous 
part, as a thermometer or a barometer. Glasses for 
measuring time by the passage of sand or the like 
through an orifice are known as hour»gla»He*, log*g,, 
ntlniitcjg., MftiKhg., ttnie*g. G. The contents of a 
glass or drinking*vessel; as, he drank a glass of wine. 

Whea the porsoo hod his jokes And his glass like other folks. 

WturriER To my Old Schoolmaster st. 6. 
[< AS. gf:rs.] fflawt. 

Compounds, etc.anaelnwlic gin**, binocular 
g., etc,, see anaclaatic, etc.— Fra nk tin g., a spectacle* 
glass so divided that the upner half differs in magnifying 
power from the lower half.— gins*'* ui*"go - itaiil, 
n. A pterolrscheold beteropodous mnllusk.- g.'blow¬ 
ing, n. The process of blowing viscid molten glass into 
any desired form.— g.sblower, n.~ g, card, a transpar¬ 
ent card made nf gelatin.— g.zuarving, n. The process 
of cutting or etching on glass.— gliissVbot<l // , n. A 
keyed musical Instrument In which the tones sre produced 
by cushioned hammers striking oo glass bars or howls.— 
g.icluth, w. 1. A linen tnwel for wining glassware and 
ehlnsware. *2. An abrasive cloth made by sifting finely 
powdered glass on cloth covered with glue. 3. A fabric 
woven of flne-spun glass thread.— g.sconclit* n. [Eng.] 


A coach for hire having glazed windows.— g.icrab, n. 
The fiat transparent larva of a palinnrold or seyllarold 
shrimp.— g, *e tit ting, n. 1, The process of cutting, grind¬ 
ing, and polishing glassware In ornamental designs. 2. 
The separation of glass hy cutting with a diamond or the 
like.— g. *<• it 11 er, g . *il ii mi, n. Powdered glass used for 

grinding aud polishing aud for making glass-paper.—g,sen- 
grn viug, ». The process of marking or decorating glass 
with designs, letters, etc.— sketching, n. The process 
of etching on glass, as by hydrofluoric acid.—greyed, 
a. Having a white, eye, or one resembling a glass eye; wall¬ 
eyed; goggle-eyed.— g. flooring, a flooring of glass tiles. 
— g.Hurnaco, n. A furnace for fusing together tlie inate- 
g rials of which glass Is made, 

- or one for remelting gloss-frit 

2 and making It ready for work- 

*■ * Ing.—g.sgall. n. The scum 

. of impurities that rises to the 
V surface of the fused Ingredl- 
cuts from which glass Is made. 
See anatrox; sandiver.— 
g. (gilding, n. The process 
of applying to glass a layer 
of platinum chlorid mixed 
with oil of turpentine and 
plunging the object Into a 
gold-bath after It has been 
fired.— g.diouse, n. 1, A 
factoiw where glass Is made. 

2, A hothouse or greenhouse, 
with roof and sides of glass. 

3. A photographer’s room 
with a .gloss roof.—g, due lit- 

In crystals of Igne- 



Gla88-furnace. 

. Side elevation: 6, hridge; s!on,W. 


be, batch-chamber; /, deflect- ous rocks, an Inclusion of glass 
or; [/. grate; t, inlet for fuel; or some Htliold substance.— 
n, neck or passage; n, pot; pc, g I a**'iunit, n. 1. One who 
pot-chamber; a. stack; t\ valve- manufactures or deals In glass, 
chamber for altering the di- *», One who Inserts window- 
rection of the flames %heo g[ agS; ft glazier.-g.ntietlll, 
desired. 2. Ground-plan: a, n T h e Ingredients used in 
apertures for inserting or with- t j le manufacture of glass: so 
drawing pot*. Cfllled whIle ln a gtate of fu . 

sion.—g.annld, n. A hinged mold ln which glass Is 
blown nr pressed Into form— g.utinuni er, n. A work¬ 
man who adds the ornamental parts to glassware.—g,* 
oven, n. A long furnace with a movable train on which 
articles of glass pass gradually from a high heat to ordinary 
temperature.—g.sim in ting, n. 1. The art of applying 
colors on glass, to »e burned in. 2. A mosaic made up of 
small fragments of glass.—g.*jininter, n.— g.gtnper, n. 
A stout paper coated with powdered glass, used like sand¬ 
paper.— g.tpoIisiiing, «. The prucess of polishing glass 
by wooden or cork wheels, or by a machine made for the 
purpose.—g.»i>oi, n. A pot or crucible of baked clay, in 
which are fused the ingredients from which glass Is made. 

— g.*i»rcMM, n. A machine for molding solid articles of 

glass, as door-knobs.— g.« it riming* n. A , Bronze print¬ 
ing On gelatin cards. 2, The art or printing on glass by 
the transfer process.—g.(rolling, n. A proposed process 
for making plate glass between rollers, invented by Besse¬ 
mer.— g.»rtipi*, n. The column of spiral slllclous fibers 
supporting a glass-sponge.—g.«shell. n. l. A hyalcold 
pteropoduus mollusk. 2. A glass-snail.— g»s*lirImp, n. 
A larval form of a stomatonodous crustacean, ssa mantis- 
shrimp.—g, silk, very fine long flexible glass threads.—g.t 
silvering, n. The deposition of a thin coating of tin or 
silver with mercury on the back of a sheet of glass, forming 
a mirror.—g. au oblong slip of glass arranged for 

mounting an object to be inspected lo a microscope.— g,» 
Him)], rt. A minute vitrlnold snail having a very tnlu 
translucent shell.-g.sHttnke, rt. 1. A slender snake-like 
anguold lizard ( Ophimurn* centralis) of the southern 
United States, having a very brittle tail; a joint-snake. 2. 
An Old World anake-Uke znnuroid lizard (genus Pseudo - 
»?/*).— g.fMonp, h. An oxidizing substance, as manganese 
aloxid, added to glass by glass-makers to neutralize the 
green color due to iron salts.— g.znnlduring, n. The 
process of soldering glass by partialtusion; glass-welding.— 
g»fHi>l tilting, n. Theproeess of drawlngmolten glass into 
Enetnreads of great flexibility: used in making glass fabrics. 

— g.*Hponge, rt. A hexactlnelline sponge havlnga sup¬ 
porting skeleton of slllclous fibers resembling spun glass, 
as Ilyalonema sieboldl of Japaa, or Venus’s flower-basket 
( Euplectelta aspergillum).— g. mu ge, a glass platform In 
a microscope. — g.:Mniuing, rt. The coloring of glass 
during manufacture.—g,*Rtaitier, rt.—g. tear, a l’rluce 
Rupert’s drop. — g, tile, a glass Imitation of a clay tile. 

— g,(tinner, n. One who applies tlo-foil to glass, Iu the 
manufacture of mirrors.— g.stongH, n. pi. Tongs for 
handling hot glassware, in manufacture.—g, i t ough. In 
a microscope, a trough nf glass, with divisions and wedges, 
for confining objects which It is desired to Inspect while 
In water.— glnHw'wnre", «. Articles made of glass; as, 
laboratory glassware ; table glassware.—fc.* we I ding, rt. 
The welding of glass by partial fusion; glass-soldering — 
glnMu'wark", n. 1. The manufacture of glass articles, 
sheet glass, etc. 2. Articles produced in a glass-factory. 
3. The part of a structure thst Is made principally of 
glass.—g.,working, n. Glass-making.— «»* worker, 
«.—g.» works, n. slug. «t pi. A glass-factory.—g,» 
worint, n. A glowworm.—I nil loti g., cullet.— liquid, 
Noluble, nr water g„ potassium or sodium silicate In 
which the alkali predominates, and which is used for hard¬ 
ening artificial stone and for rendering fabrics incombus¬ 
tible.— 31 uller’n g., a variety of opal; hyalite.—nmr- 
rhi tie g., an Imitation in glass of ancient drinklng-cups in 
onyx or agate.—inunical gliiHsen, an instrument com¬ 
posed of a series of glass tubes, goblets, slips, or the like, 
graduated to the musical scale, and played by rubbing the 
rims with a violin-bow or with the moistened finger.—op¬ 
tical g.. very dense flint glass, containing a high per¬ 
centage of lead.— tin g., bismuth: used by glass-makers. 
tocrtiHli a g„ to drink a glass together.—to draw the 
g., to test molten glass before using.—trial gin hnom, a 
set of concave and convex lenses nf regularly graded 
focal lengths: for testing vision.—Venire g., a glass 
goblet or drinking-cup of the purest, quality, made near 
Venice, so fragile that, according to tradition, the pouring 
of poison Into one would cause its destruction. 

gin Hu'ent, a. Glassy or glazed. 

glans/eyo", glas'ai*. n. 1. [Local, IT. S.] A pike- 
perch (Stizostedion vilrevm). 2. The Jamaica thrush 
(Turdvs jamaicensis). 

glaMK'fiil, glQs'ful, ti. As much as is or can be contained 
in a drinkmg-“gla8s or wine-glass. 

jjluMH'Jng:, glas'ing, n. The act or operation of dressing 
leather with Vglnss or agate burnisher or other slicker. 

— glnHH'ingdack", n. A glass or agate hurnlshlng- 
tool for dressing leather, g.diittclilnei, 

filaNH'Ile, glas'ait, n. Ch. Hist. One of a small Chris¬ 
tian sect founded hy John Glass (101)5-1773), a deposed 
minister of the Established Church of Scotland, holding 
that faith Is a mere assent to the teachings and acta of 
Christ, celebrating communion and love-feast weekly, 
and practising n modified communism. They are called, 
in Etigland and America, Bandemanians, from Robert 


mi = ou\; oil; Iit=tewd, J it = futwrc; c=k; cltnrclt; GJt = j!Ae; go, sing, ink; f*o; tliin; zlt = azure; F. boil, diine. <,/rom; t, obsolete; variant. 
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Sandemsn 0718-71), tbe eon-In-law of Glass, who founded 
the English and American branches of the sect, 
glns'eock, glas'ec, n. [Local, Eng.] The coalflah. 
gln*s'i>ox'', glga'pex’, n. Chicken-pox, hives, or vari¬ 
cella. 

glass'wort", glgs'wurf, n. Any one of several low sa¬ 
line seaside herbs of the genns SaHcornia, of the goose- 
foot family ( Chenopodiacese), with succulent, leafless, 
jointed stems, formerly used in glass-making; samphire. 


?h«TL C n 0 . Ve Q r a ^ iD J y Wit ^ if ane P arent color, so ae to modify gle'bpn*, gH'bus, a. Pertaining to or like soil: abounding 
the tone : said of a painting or any part of it. in clods; turfy, gle'boset; gle'byf. ’ ^ 

II. f. 1. To become glassy; take on a glaze. t -Rlc-bosldy, n. The quality of being glebous. 


!Vli»tAjUitniat t e r ,whe n eyeballs glaze, aod ears grow doll, 11 Klehyu-lo, n. [-LiE, -II 

if out of the darkness may stretch a hand, and into the sileoce may GBEBA. 2. pi. Jsmall roundish ele\'£ 
come a voice f 


_ or -le, pi.] 1. See 

—. «f. Small roundish elevations of the thallus 

HENa* GibaGE Social Problems «b. p. I2 8. [a. c. * Co. ’83.] [L'dtaTof ‘S' 

2t. To shine. [ME. glaren, < glas, < AS. glees, glass.] elebulre, as the tballus of some lichens. ’ ‘ g 

g Cile-elio'iua, glg-cp'mo, n. Bot. A inonotypic genns 

Xepeta; the ground- 
pennyroyal.] 

UDYO. 

also, some s imilar 



Snddenly drops the troll and breaks the glassy tide. 

*- - --riff J 


'everie st, 24. 

as, a 


Lowell Indian Summer. 

3. Having a hard, fixed, motionless appearance; 
glassy stare. gla*s'en+; glHss'fult. 

Synonyms: see crystal. 

— gl ns*'l«ly, adv. Sn ae to resemble glass In appear¬ 
ance or sensible effect.— glaMs'l-ne**, n. The quality 
of being glassy or smooth; vitreous appearance, 
gla'synge+j n. Glazing; glass. 


— if ~ wr ~ &r> i wuimvu oat l in 

used as a glaze for pottery. 3. A thin coating of trans¬ 
parent color laid on a painting to tone It. 4. A gla¬ 
zing-oven. 5. [Slang.] A pane of glass. 

Phrases, etc.;—nvent urine glaze, s brownish por- 
celaln-glaze having lustrous gold crystalline laralnstlons. 
— glnze'swbeel", n. A wheel for polishing cutlery; a 
5 i 1 er.swcnrHK n. A glass-worm.—1 natrons g, - 


bird, as the buzzard. 

Ilaunt of pie den and rentiers plov¬ 
ers of the melancholy wa.il. 

Henry Clarence Kendall 
Coogee st. 1. 


[< AS. glida, < gtldan , Mk 
5V?ST Br i’ ,wor,I l* n * a glass-worm.-1 nitrous g„ a olide.] glencl*; gleed*. id 
FSL R &p and very on Greek and ttloiltfis efej, rt. [Scot.] fo 1 

vf JP« b !*‘} K r ?^ laze , eoat [ n g on pot- glance slyly; look askance, 
teyy, ha\Ing colored veins In imitation of marble. — vnr- gleilge, ~ — ■ 


" v p 1o Tr -- ~ u»viug uuiorea veins m imitation or marble.—vm*- gleilge, n. 

gla syngetjU. Glazing, glass. mailed g., a very thick coating of pottery-glaze. glance! or 

glai»'ber-ite, gle'bfir-ait«. Mineral. A vitreoua, gray, gin zed, glezd, pa. 1. Covered with a gfaze or glassy llcyt! 
saline calcium-sodium sulfate (Na^CaSoOg), crystallizing coating. 2. Containing considerable silica; said ot pig »led, r., n. t 


- - n. [$eotJ A _ 

glance, or a knowing look. * 

saline calcium-sodium sulfate (Na^CaSoOg), crystallizing ~ coating! °2. Containing considerable sTlicaTsaid oFpig U&ti v., n., & adv. Same as 
In the monoclinic system. [< Glauber, German chemist.] iron, which is thus made brittle and difficult to paddle , OL£ J- 
glau-ees'cent, gl^-ses^nt, a. Becoming glaucous; glaz/ent, a. Made of glass; glassy, glaa'ent. * glee*, gif, «. 1. The feeling 

nearly glaucous, glnn'clne*.—glnu-ces'cence, n. gla'zer, gle'zgr, n. One who or that which applies or or expression of glad mirth 

glau'eic, glS'sic, a. Of, pertaining to, or derived from produces a glaze. Specifically: (1) An abrading-wheel ---*-- 

plants of the genus Glavciuni.— glouclc ncld, same oa made of a wooden disk with the grain arranged radially 
fumaric acid: formerly ao called. a glaze-wheel: used with emery. (2) A calendering- 

G1 an'cl-d ie, glo'si-dl or glau'ci-d€, n./?/. Conch. A wheel or smoothing-wheel for fabrics, 
pelagic family of polyhraochlate nudibranchiates having gla'zler, gle'zher, n. 1. One who cuts and fits panes of 
lateral lobes with linear marginal appendages, a mandi- gloss, as for windows. 

blo aort a single row oNinfCual teeth. «l»u'c„ S , «. It Umere glazier.’ work, - p„ttT. «d gl^,.and wood. 

(t. g.) [L., < Gr. glaukos, gray ] Coleridge Table Talk Aa S . 20, ’30. 

— jglnii'clil, jrliin'cold, a. ~ ~ 

glau'cln, 



2. One who applies glaze to pottery. 3f. pi. [Slang.] 


Igle'sin, n. Chetn. A white, crystalline. The eyes. [< glazeH ‘Oit'iierV 
, jbitter alkaloid contained in the leaves of gla'zlng, glazing, n. f! A glLc. + 
7 (Glaudmn lulevm . 


glau'cinc, 

horn-noppy [Glauctum lutevm). 

Glnii'el-iiiii, gle y ei-um or glau'cl-nm, n. Bot. A 
small genus of herbs of the poppy family ( Papareracese ), 
with saffron-colored acrid juice and lobed or dissected 
leaves. The horn-poppy (G.lutevm), originally a native 
of Europe, is adventive in the United States. TCp. L. 
glaucion , < Gr. glaukion, juice of a poppy-like plant, < 

f rlaukos, silvery, oluish-green.] 

_ aitco-. Derived from Greek glaukos, bluish-gray: 
combining form.— ginu'co-dot, n. Mineral. A grayish „„„ ,, , , 

tin-white cohalt-iron sulfarsenld, (Co,Fe)AsS, crystalll- el#»n<ia+ s « ’ nippVi 
zing in the orthorhombic system.— g!Ru"en-go-nid'i- 7,1 fm 

nm, n. Bot. Same as gonimium.— Glaii"co-itiy'i-ilre, i 


.... ^ ^- See o laze, n. 2. 

1 he «Ct or art of applying a glaze tojmything, such as 

Windov 


or gaiety; merriment; exhil- T hc GJede, or European Kite 
aratlng delight; as, to laugh (Mdrus ictinus). Vis 
with great glee; the glee became general. 2. Mas. A 
composition for three or more voices, equal or mixed, one 
voice to a pan, without accompaniment. 3+. The min- 
etrerB art; music. 4t. A musical instrument. [ < AS 
gled.] glet, 

Opmpou n da : -( f lec'.-cl,ib",n. Mu*. An association 
for the purpose of singing glees and similar music; loosely. 

any choral society of moderate size.—g.*eratct, n. The 

8 A C fe; kno ] v ' , cdge of music.- g.sm u I den, n. LArehale. 1 

A female wandering minstrel. g.>vvoimint. 

— grlee'ftil, a. Feeling or exhibiting glee; mirthful. 


pottery, gunpowder, or a painting. 3. Vincfow-panca ffl«‘e'*oiuet.— kIccTh 1-ly, adv. 
collectively; glass; glasswork. 4. The actor art of set- Kjeedt, r ^. To tmrn. 
tin^ glass; the businees of a glazier. 

Compounds: —gln'ziiigsbnr"ri‘l, n. 

barrel In which gunpowder is glazed with f 


gleed 1 , gild, n. [Archaic.] A eoal of fire; flame; cinder. 
A rotating Fesfits; And his heart held these as a urate Its aleeds 

f 



I. 1 . 


n. pi. Conch. A family of veneracean bivalves having an 
oblong shell, external ligament, three cardinal teeth In each 
valve, and no lateral teeth. Glnu-co'my-n, n. (t. g.)— 
fflnu-co'iny-iri, glmi-co'my-oid, a.~ glnu'co- 
3 olive-green loosely gran- 
slllcat 


as, to gleam light from the eyes. 


i m a v * m .. gleek*. ghk, tt. To get the better of In the game of gleek 
[Itare.] To dart; shoot forth; glt*ek 2 T» r£. & r i. To sport; Jeer at; gibe; Jest 

in OVfOU rvl JWklr I v. I 4 vt ^f.rl ____ + _T m * • *, 


_ite, n. Mineral. An amorphous c. 

ular massive hydrous Iron-potassium silicate: rarely found 
pure, but usually as a mixture of varying composition. 
Called also green earth.— glnu''co-iiic'ic, a. Consisting 
of, containing, or resembling glauconite, gin u"c«-nli y - 


. ____. .. _ r _ t jvw ,. vi glL^, 

gleekb ti. 1. An old game of cards played*by three per- 

- — ^ --ank In this game?as 

[ < OF. glic , chance, 

Mu8. A glee, gllckti 


ui ^laULUULU:* Klrt 11 CCNull * ~ 1 * * v m f. Ill 

er-oiiNi.— glnu'eo-phnne, n. Mineral. A blue sodl-glenm 2 t» r/. To disgorge, as tilth: saidofabawk. 

-.-^T Of- L -.,. "• ' . * * - 


briefly; emit radiance; shine;' glowi* aleo^ttT^appear S r ®?„ ace , 8 * St-Three of soything. 
clearly, as by a sudden illumination; Implying a soft and , r I+ e ’„ < ,lkc, l 

pleasant light. ^Rllke-f ‘ S °laik. 2. 

Fire# gleam warmly through gome of the windows. glec'umn, gli'man, n. [-MKN,»/.l [Archslc 1 A wanderim? 

Dickens Bleak House ch. 12, p. 1M. [e. a L. ’».] singer; minstrel; an early English bard. [< AS aleoman 
2t, To look^glance. j-lcmet, < gleo, glee, ■+■ man, man.] 


urn variety of amphlhole (NaAl(FeMg)SIaO«>, crystallizing glenm 3 +; r t. To glean.“gic(a)met.—glenin'ert, n. ^ - , - - - . 

fn the monoclinic system.—gjnu "c o-pic'i*i in ,gln n"- gleam, n. 1. Light shot or darted forth; a ray or radi- cr| e ° C | y ’ ^ 8t - er - 


sys ._ .. „_ 

cn-ple'riiiCt «• Chem . A white granular alkaloid con- 


. gleo man, 

„ . — T ffUl U, Jl AN .j 

gleentt ri. To shine; gleam, 
g I cel t, rf 1. To flow m a thin Unlpld humor; ooze. >> 

H n flow IJIAWlv QQ irotnl. 


ance; an emission of light; a glimmer; glow; flash. 

The far-off gleams of the Celestial City. 

IIaWTRORNP Moaxo* UnJl OA1 T \i ^ ?aa l 


talned In the root of the horn-poppy (Qlaucium luteum). 

See glafcin.— Ginii"co-tri'nte, n. pi. Ornith. A sub¬ 
family of Corridas; the wattle-crows. Gluu-co'pi b, n. 

(t. g).—glnu'co-pine, a. & n. 
gI>ui-eo'tiia 7 gl6-co'ma, n. Pathol. An affection of the 
eye characterized by opacity of the vitreous humor, aug¬ 
mented tension of the globe, increasing far-sightedness, _ 

dimness of sight, diminution of the field of vision, and Synony’ma: seeLioHT. 
ultimate blindness. [L., < (Jr. glaukbma , < glaukos, gleam tl, pp. Gleamed, 
blnlsh-gray.] —sliiii-com'a-loiiK, a. gleani'y, gllm'l, a. Sending forth gleams, 

gluu-oo'sls, glo-eO'sis, n. Pathol. Same as olatjcoma. glean, glin, v. I. t. 1. To gather (leavings) from a 
glau'coiiB, gld'cns, a. 1. Sea-green; pale blulah- field or vineyard after the crop has been removed; ne, to 


- Pathol. A slimy mucons discharge suc¬ 

ceeding gonorrheal inflammation; a chronic discharge 
from any mucous membrane. [< OF. glele , mucua.] 



Phil. Soc. 


gleicl, gild, n. [Scot.] A live coal; gleed. 
lHc‘i i>'ne r , gloln’ngr, n. Xorse Moth. The last chain \ 
which the Fenrls wolf was bound, and which Droved 


5 bm glU vuo^ W* M. » Vvllj JkUL DIUlC 

green. 2. Bot. Covered with a bluish-wnite bloom. 

The common low blueberry . . . js an upright slender ahrob,... 
with greeo bark aod gloucous green leaves. 

Thoheau Winter, Dec. 30, 'eo p. 69. [a. m. a co. »88.] 

[< L. glaums, < Gr. olaukos, bluish-gray.] 
glmul'klnt, n. A kind of gown worn during the reign of 
Henry VIII. glaud'kynt. 

ginuin, gl8m, vi. [Scot.) Togrope. glnnipt: glnunipt. 

— to gin u m at, to reach or grasp after; aspire to. 
gin nr, glSr, vt. [Scot.] To make glairy or allmy; bemlre. 

— gl an r* n. [Scot.] Any slime, filth, or mire; glair, 
gin vc, iglev, n. 1. A pointed cutting weapon like a 
glaive, ) Halberd, having its edge on the 

outer curve and fastened to the end of a 
pole. 

Sometimes . . . the pooderons glaive comes 
as highly fioished and keen aod glittering as the 
slender rapier. H. S. Randall Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son vol. i, ch. 10, p. 403. [D. at J. ’68.] 

2. [Archaic.] A sword; a broadsword. 3. 

[Prov. Eng.J A alipper. 4+. A lance. 

[OF., lance, < L. gladius, sword.] 
gleavet; glevet; glcyvct. 

— glnvod, glnlvcd, a. Armed with 
a glave. 

glav'er, glav'gr, v. I. /. [Prov. Eng.] 

To wheedle. 

II. i. 1. To wheedle nr flatter by speech 
or look; as, a glavering amilc. 2. To 
bahble idly; chatter. [< W. glafm, flat¬ 
ter.] glab'bcrt; slaf'fer^ 

En gd- slcb'ber^: [Scot.] 

— glnv'cr-ert. n. 

glaymt, glay'moiiBt, etc. SsmeasoLAiM, 
etc. 

S \ Hv ’ TolaZED ; ola'zino.] I. A Jiave of the 
t. 1. To act, cover, or fumlah with glass; Period of 
fix glass panes in. l Icnry V m. 

old^py^^* ° laZed ' a ° d partly patched w5th leaves of 
Irving Sketch*Book, Sleepy Hollow p. 420. [o. p. p. ’61.] 
2 . Tn overiuy or incnistwlth anythin pellucid or amooth 
and shining surface or coating; give a glaaay or glossy 
appearance to; coat with a glaze; as, to glaze pottery; to 
glaze a bun with white of egg. * y 


-wolf was bound, and which" proved^um 

breakable. 

Gleipner . . . w as made ont of six things, namely, the ooise 
made by the footstep of a cat, the beard of a woman, the roots of 
the mountains, the smews of the bear, the breath of the tish and 
the spittle of hirds._ It. B. Anderson Xorse Mythology pt. ii, ch. 
7, p. 381. [S, C. O. ’<*.] 

glciref, n. Glair, gleyret. 


[Dial., 



glean wheat. 2. To remove the gleanings from; as, to 
glean afield. 3. To collect piece by piece or little by 
little; gather laboriously; as, to glean foots from history. 

II. i. 1. To gather gleanings, aa from a field. _ _ , _ __ 

A moroing io the fields in which Rnth gleaned with Boas. »'* glen, n. A small valley; a secluded hollow among 

JosEpn Cook Orient lect. i, p. 20. [n. m. a co. ’86.] hills: dale. [< Gael, gleann, valley.] glint. 

2. To pick up or gather anything by degrees; collect. , 

When the Molptor mil fMhioo . perfect form, he is obliged to 'the'slr.’beneaccoAod heauHf u”’ ***' Muth " A " plrlt of 
Spro^ftrethVmutd^^gli'nf or g 16'ne n. Anat. 1. A small socketor 
Bushnell Nature and the Supemat. ch. 6, p. 192. [a. ’62.] Articular depression. 2. The pupil of the eye; the eye. 

[< OF. glener, < LL. gleno; cp. AS. gilm, handful.] PU ilpn lirM 111 * 800 } 501 ;'* , n , , 

irlcnet. gien-gar'rj, ^len-gar'l, n. J_-niEs, pi.] A woolen 


glciiet. 

glennt, n. 1. That which Is gleaned; especially, a 
bunch of gleaned grain. 2. [Prov. Eng.] A bunch; 
collection; as, a glean of herrings. 
glenn a t, 7 i. The afterhlrth of a domestic animal, 
glen ml, pp. Gleaned. Phil. Soc. 

glean'er, glln'gr, n. I . One who or that which gleana. 

The reapers were gathering up the wheat, w ith a troop of rosy 
little gleaners behind them. 


_ „ . 'len-gar'l, n. [-hies, 

Scotch cap, higli in front and sloping 
backward, adjusted to the size of the head 
by a lacing ribbon at the back. Called 
also Glengarry bonnet. 

The head beers about the same proportion to 
the rest of the body aa does the toft on hi* Glen¬ 
garry bonnet to a six-foot Highlander. DRUM¬ 
MOND Tropical Africa ch. 6, p. 150. [s. a w. ’89.] 
[< Glengarry, valley in Scotland.] 


Jane Porter Thaddcus of fTarsairch. 6, p. 71. [l. ’75.] , L ' 'Y,\: v 7 ~' --“y — 

.Khilc U ^i4. Ph ° n ' hand1 ^ ° yatCr ' rakC ’ U8ed ^ )7fl" nLu!n^4?e 6 c"7rtlil^™ n ^ 




Thou shalt not wholly reap the corners of thy field, neither shalt G le 11-11' VSlf t. 

thou gather the gleanings of thy harvest. Lev. xix, 9. gleilO-. Combfclng form of GLENOID.— ?' 0r 5 hy . the 


The Glengarry 
Bonnet as 


Attaehed to the 


London Scot- 


gle ba, git ba or gle ha, w. Bot. The chambered spore* Kle"no-lin'ni<‘r-nl, a. Aimeuea io uie Mcii VnYnn 

bearing tissue within the closed sac or peridiuin of a glenoid fossa and to the humerus; as, the ♦ JLxiL ' OIUQ ‘ 

gasteromycetous fungus. [L., clod.] glenohumeral ligament.— gle"in»-vei*'- ltere - 

glebe, gltb, n. 1. [Gt. Brit.j A portion of land attached ! e ~I ,, * n1 ’ a *». Ly, , nK betwe « n the glenoid and the vertebral 

to an ecclesiastical benefice as part of Its endowment. 8 n glc S? e 8CSp l uJ f 1 - 

. In S 2«!f8 “ 33 ” e ? e ?i flCa,1 ' ylof i«' culaV ca°vto or 1 till ei^clSlj 

Randall Thomas Jefferson vol. i, ch. 6, p. 223. [o. ’68.] ^c^pula and the temporal bone. See scapula. 

2. [Archaic & Poet.] The turf: soil; land. ?’,i lla 'J og a . P lel . u > ld _ caeitv. [< Gr. giluofidts, like a 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, S’SmS J ° lM ’ < e0ck «: iind ) 

Their furrow oft the stobborn glebe has hroke. ^,lC*llfll ua 

GRAY Elegy st. 8. » r, 1 enl ’ ^ lenl ’/- & «• ** OLINT. 

3. Mning. A tract of land containing mineral ore. 4. S/eveTo 

% S ?“', e r 0LEBA - St. A lump or clod. [OF.. < L. SaSc i on a «'«'«+• 

Distance to open water glazed over with v i Compounds: — glebeMionse", n. [lr.] A parson- K, glance or^to'ehlne. gieet ** GLED0K * To 


gley, adv. [Scot.] One-sided; asquint, gleet. 


sofa, urm, «sk; at, fire, accord; element, £r = ovtr, eight, £ = usage; tlo, machine, j = renew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; bot, born; alele; 








Icy eil 


70«J 


illnbm 


gleycil. ffled or slid.iw. [Scot.] Cross-eyed; squint-eyed; glume, gttas, a. [Prov. Eng.] Slippery; glary. glin'eyj, Your snarling critic gloats upon defects. 

turned to one side; oblique. gieeil;. glint, glint, r. I. t. To gleam as an effect of; reflect W. w. Story In St. Peter's st. 1. 

A .- 9 . tc 21?.l 0 *i c J*„Vl c n e8Scn ' the flash of; as, the sword glinted back the sun's ravs. 2. To look askance; gley. [< Ice. glotta, gnu, smile 
II. i. 1. To emit sudden successive gleams of light; scornfully.] glotet. 

glance: glitter; gleam: as, the etars glint through the glo'bnl, glo'bol, a. Of or belonging to a globe; hence, 
trees. 2. To glance aside, aa an arrow from a tree. pertaining to the whole world; world-wide. 

From that hard, corrugated skin [of the alligator] my bullet Hie amhition [Melchior de VogQCsJ, to nse a word of his own, is 
glinted as from a granite rock. to be global .' T. Child in Harper's Monthly Sept., ’92, p. 492. 

Mayne Reid Osceola ch. 9, p. 47. [a. w. d. ’88.] glo'bate, gto'bet or -bgt, a. Globe-shaped; spherical; 
3. [Scot.] To appearand disappear quickly; pass sud- hence, rounded; complete. glo'ba"tefll. 

denfy. 4t. To glance; look. [< Old Dan. glinte, or . 

Sw. dial. glint a, shine.] glent^ [Scot.]; gleutet, 
gliutt* it. Slippery. 


glint, n. 1. A glance, flash, or shining appearance; as, 
a glint of sunshine. 2. [Archaic or Scot.] A glimpse. 


tlal element of neuroglia. [< Or. glia, glue, + cell.] 
gll'u-dln, giai'a-din or gll'a-din, ». Chem. A tough 
amorphous mass like gelatin or glue, extracted from 
gluten by alcohol. Called also alutin, vegetable gelatin , 
vegetable sugar. [< Gr. glia, glue.] gli'n-OIne;. 
glib 1 , glib. rt. «fc rt. [Itare.J To move or cause to move 
giihlv, as the tongue. 
glib 2 \ ri. To castrate, gib*. 

glib. a. 1. Speaking with smooth fluency; voluble; 
flippant; as, a glib tongue; a glib talker. 

Thou garrnlou* wretch! 

Giib as thou art of tongue, Thersites. cease. 

Hosier Iliad tr. hy Bryant, hk. ii, 1. 308. 

2. [Arehnic.] Smooth; glassy; as, glib ice. [< D. glib- 
bertn . freq. of glippen, elide.] — gllh'ber, a. [Prov. 

Eng.] Glib: smooth.— "IIb'ber-yt, a. Voluble; slip- 
jhtv; uimble.— gli b'ly, adr.— gllb'ne**, n. 

glib 1 , n. ; Slang.] The tongue; smooth talk. alniJvuTn Twa-pa. wi jww a hidwin . 

glib-, n. [Gael.] [Archaic.] Thick, bushy balr hanging over ** *“?* ^ £.’*'• l'* HA ‘ TA » 2 *■] Pathol. A . . 

the eyes; also, a person wearing such hair, glibbt. M 1010 * - °l ra P ld growth, without a nerve element, occur- 

His head was bare, and a large quantity of tangled lock*, like the connective tissue of the brain, retina, and au- 

glibbs of the Irish, served to corer the head, and supplied all the d 1 tory nerve. [< Gr. glia, glue.] — gli-Olll'a-tO 11 N, a. 
purposes of a bonnet. SCOTT Fair Maul ch. 14, p. o&. [C. * H.] g] |"o*f»ar-CO'l»ia, gldi’far glr]o-8flr-C0'ma, 71. [-MA- 

— glib'hinL 7i. A woman wearing a glib. ta, pi.] Pathol. A malignant tumor developed in the 

«!]r / i-rii!o+, ». Lleorlce. connective tissue of the central nervous svstem and par- 

SIhifoSt, w!?® r. glid'cirt. f °^ e ff Sr^ncX f 1 b0th gU °™ ^ garC ° ma * 

glitl'iler+, rt. To make sleek or smooth. ^ iS ^ r * r ,1C ’ ®^ n ^ OMA< J . . . 

gli it'd cr, glld'gr, a. [Prov. Eng ] Slippery. glid'rler-y?. fill're», glar'rtz or gib'res, n. pi. J fam. An order of 
The cliff below, three hundred yard* below it might be, all strong incdtlCabllian plaCCDtals; rodents Or gnawers. [L., pi. of 
alnpe and glicUlery. BLACKMOaE Laima Doone ch. 15, p. 98. [h.J Qtl9 (gl< r-), dormouse.] 
glide, eloid, rt. [gi.i'ded or olid; oli'dino.] 1. To — *1 1 «• t 1 - Haying the form of a rodent, 

move, slip, or slide along with ease; flow’ withoat noise 2. Resembling the teeth of rodents; as, a qliriform in- 

; w j t h Jittle ap- cisor.— gll'rlne. I. a. 1. Of or pertaining to the 


What a full globated symbolism lay then around the heart of 
the boy in his book, his violin, his kite ! 

MacDonald Robert Falconer ch. 21, p. 165. [d. l. co.] 
k<^L. globalus, pp. of globo, make into a ball, < globus. 


glisk. gllsk, rl. [Prov. Eng. & Scot.] 1. To gleam; glint. 
2. To look awry; glev. 

glisk, ft. [Scot.] A gleam of light; glimpse. [<glisk,u., 
< AS. glisUtn, shine. ] 


or violence: pass rapidly, emoothly, and 1 
parent effort; as, the boat glides on; the . 
through the meadow; gliding In the waltz. 

There my life, a silent stream, 

GUd along,yet seem’d at rest. , . 

, ^ VT °°^ ERY ^"^/^rtandpt.n.at.g. ]. *To glance. 2. To glitter; shine. 

2. .1 fas. & Phon. To carry the voice from tone to tone gliM-nnde'* g)ls-s£d’, rl. [Hare,] To slide or glide, as down 
without n break, or to prolong one instrumental note a slippery incline. 

into another; alnr. [ < AS. gtldan.] Driving our heels well into the sand, we half ran, half glissaded. 

Synonyms; see flow. and soon reached the bottom. Amelia B. Edwards Thousand 

— trli'riingspln ne", n. Crystal. A plane parallel to Miles Vp the Silc ch. 13, p. 237. [a. * s. ’88.] 

which a a fferentlal movement of the component parts of gliH-stnde', n. [F.] 1 ♦ The act of sliding or slipping down 
a crystal can take place without rupture. Called also a slope, as on lee or snow. 

sUppina-phine. The crowing of those rock* was a most awkward piece of work; a 

— i£lr4lcr, •£! y'uert, glFulllg-ly, f/rfl’. slip was imminent, and the effects of the consequent glissade not 

glide, n. 1. The act of gliding; a gliding motion; as, tx»be calculated. Tyndall Hours of Exercise ch. 1, p. 14. [a. *71.] 

the skater moves with a glide. 2. A sliding step In dancing; elide. 

Some slow water-rat, whose .inuous glide "tf® 1 * TllC pl ^ ln ? 0f a n l n 

AVavers the sedge’s emerald shade from side to aide. th* pl^U°fortt 1)V sliding the Angers 04 or the kejs. 2- 

Lowell Summer Storm «t. 1. A rapid slur lit violin, play log. [ As If It » 1 - gtismnt. ppr. 

2. J fas. An nnbmken passage from tone to tone, as by \ , 8 g j’] t ?icn Q'do”’ t * -ciTn'do^ 

sounding successively every intervening tone either hi- * ** 

tentionally or involuntarily; a slur; portamento. 3. gli*'xnnt, glls’ant, a. [F.] Her. Sliding or gilding. 

Phon. A sound made In transition from vowel to conso- f.IIs-hcIIc', glis-set', n. (iemn. A curve generated by 
nant, from consonant to vowel, or from beginning to a point fixed with reference to two other points that 
end of a diphthong or a diphthongal consonant. 4. A slide continuously upon a fixed curve or upon two"fixed 
gliding or sliding step In wnltzing; also, the variety of curves. Compare roi lette. [ < F. glisser , slip; see 
waltz in which the movement is used. 5. A kite; glede. gi.issando.] 
gllil, gllf, rt. rl. [Seot.J To frighten; be terrified, gliftt, gliwt, glist. n. [ITov. Eng.] A dark, shining mineral re- 
glill'. n. [Scot.] 1. Fright. 2. A glimpse; a moment. semhllng black tourmalin. 

Week. gUn'Icn, glis'n, ri. To sparkle with light, usually by 

[ItareJ To glyam; glimmer. 2. [Prov. reflection; ahinc with bright w hite scintillations; gleam*; 


gl i in, glim. rl. .. __ ___ „.. 

Eng.J To look askance; gley. glcmct; glinn-.. 
glim- n. 1. [Slaag.] (1) A light; candle. (2> An eye. 2. 
l.Kare.] A glance. 

• Aw. yp wouldn’t think it’e true, wonld ye, now l * said Ned with 
a wink at Dan and a * glimr ' at Davy. 

--- g 


[< AS. glemnu. brightness; cp. gleam, n .] g;lliiic^. 

— glim'stick". ti. [Prov. feng.] A candlestick. „ , 

irllm nicr, glim'vr, ri. 1. To send out fertile and gliw'ler, glls'tgr, r. I. i. [Archaic.] To be tiright; sparkle; 
flickering rays; shine faintly and unsteadily; scintillate glitter. 


In the glints of emotions under emergencies, and the inherent hor, gleb £r, 71. [Prov. Eng.] A miser; glutton. glnb / - 

traits and asides of Plutarch, we get profounder clues to the antique uOl’T. 

world than in all its more formal history. Walt Whitman Sped- gltibe, glbb, rt. & vt. [GLOHEn; glo’mxo.] [Rare.] To form 
men Days, Real Man p.80. [r. w. a co. ’82.J Into or to assume a globular shape; become round, globf, 

tfleilli [Scot.]: crlillt'lllirt. ^ So the dew Globes on a grass-blade. 

- + L - - J- - ^ •* ' ----- - - Edwtn Arnold Light of the H ortrfbk. v, p. 2-3. [f. a w. ’89.] 

be, n. 1. A round or spherical body; ball; sphere. 
The orange is not now in fruit, hut on many of the lemon trees 
the yellow globes are hanging like golden lamps. 

Julia C. U. Dorr Bermuda ch. II, p. 83. [a. ’84.] 

2. Specifically, the earth: with the definite article. 

Till, from the centre to the streaming clouds, 

A Bhoreless ocean tumbled round the globe. 

Thomson Seasons, .8pnnff 1.310. 

3. An artificial sphere on whose convex surface Is 
drawm a representation of the geography of the earth or 
of the heavens. 

If It represents the earth. It Is called a terrestrial globe; If 
the constellations in the heavens, a celestial globe. 

4. A hollow’ globular vessel or the like, as a round glass 
or porcelanc Tamp-shadc, or a spherical aquarium, 

Her. A mound. 6t. A body; mass; concretion. [F., 
< L. globus , ball.] globt. 

Compounds, etc.gli»be'*niit"n-runtli, n. A trop¬ 
ical herb ((„’omphrena gtobnsa) of the amaranth family, 
having round heads of purnle-and-whlte flowers of re¬ 
markable durahllity: hence token as an emblem of Immor¬ 
tality. Called also globeflower. — g.;n nimnl, n. A volvox. 
g.xnulmnlciilef. —g.:cock, r. 1. Astop*cock,asona 
tank, operated by a globular float. 2. A globe valve: a 
misnomer.— g.ulnisy, n. A European plant { Gtnbuluvtu 
vulgaris) having small round beads of blue flowers.— 
globe'll mIi", n. Any dlodontold or tetrodontold fish able 
to Inflate Itself Into a globu¬ 
lar form, as the common puff¬ 
er or swellflsh (Spheroldes 
rnaculaluH),— g. of cmn- 
prcMMion (Mil.), an over¬ 
charged mine producing a 
wide crater.— g, * rniiger, 
n. A marine.—g.srninter, 
n. A gymnast who balances 
himself upon a ball as he rolls 
It along under his feet.—g.* 
Might.n. A rifle.sight, placed 
A Gloheflsh (Raherohles over tlie muzz le, consisting 
i /L of fl m lnute globe set on the 
mat mat ns). i/ 10 endof ft vcrt f ca| pln; a beftU- 

sight.— g.xslnter, n. A snlueromold lsonod, named 
from Its rolling Itself into a ball.— g.*t hi Mile, n. Any 
berb of the genns Echlnops , of the aster fun illy (Com pos¬ 
it w). They have thlatle-llke leaves covered with loose 
wool, and globular clusters of white or pale-blue flowers. 
See lllus. under GLOmeaule.— g.*t ulie, n. A spherical or 
very wide-angled photographic lens, mounted for a earn era. 
— g, vnlve. Plumbing. 1. A valve with 
approximately spherical chamber. 2. A 
valve In which a ball is pressed against a 
seat to close It. 

— jilobe'H’Ise, adv. In the ehnpc of 
or as a globe. 



ae. the lake glistens ill the moonlight. 

Kll*f+. 

The pehhlea glistened bright in the cun. HUGH Miller My 
Schools and Schoolmasters ch. 21, p. 4.78. [w. r. n. 72.] 


Hall Caine The Deemster ch. 10, p. 69. [a. ’88.] [M1!. glistnen y < AS. glisnian , < etem of glisian, ehine.] 

Synonyms: seesniNK. Compare synonymsfor light, n. glob6'fli»\v"er, glOb^ftou'cr, v. 1. A 
CClN'ioii, n. A scintillating brightness; glitter. herb of the genus Tivllius, of the crow- 

T 4 r ‘ ’ ’ r ’~ v “ foot family ( Panunculacew ). 


waveringly: gleam fitfully; hence, flgurativeiv, to show 
uncertain signs of existence; as, the star glimmers in 
the dusk; the light glimmers on the waves. 

* in a moment, cousin !’ answered the girl. * These matches Juat 
glimmer, mid go nut.’ 

Hawthorne House of Seven Gables ch. 6, p. 105. [t. a F. ’51.] 
Where are thy men of urdghl f thy grand In soul I 
Gone, glimmering thro the dream of things that were. 

f>YRON Childe Harold can. 2, st. 2. 
2. rscot.l To look unsteadily; blink. [ME. glimeren, 
< Dan. glitnre , freq, of Old Dan. glim me, shine.] 

I iti'incr-l nir-I v ndr. 


His glorious face 1 which glistereth else so bright. 

That th’ angels’ selves cannot endure His Bight. 

Hpexsf.r Hymn of Heavenly Beauty st. 17. 
1I+. t. [A'IrgInla.] To increase the hent of (a brick-kiln) 
by stirring the Are and supplying fuel. [< stem of AS. glis¬ 
ian, shine.] 

— gllH'tor-lng-ly, adr. In ft glistering manner. 
gliM'ler 1 , n. [Archaic.] A sparkling radiation; luster. 

Sh© caoght a glimpse of . . . the glister of n great lucent, trem- 
alons star. '* ’ " ^ ” ' — — • -- 

[n. x. a 



it. C. E. Craddock In the Tennessee Mts. ch. 8, p. 315. globe'slrot"ter, glbb'-tret'gr, n. fllumorous. 
co. ’85.| travels extensively over or around the world. 


. __ with In- j 

curved petals making the flower globu- j 
lar: esi^clally, the cultivated Eurojiean 
globeflower ( T. Ahiropsevs) and the spread- 
mg or American globeflowbr f T. la.rus). A «• iti/v^t 
Also globe •ranunculus. 2. The globe* showing eon- 
anmninth. strnctlon. 

— Jn pii ii globeflower, a slender 
shruh { Kn-rla Japonica) with smooth green bark and 
globose rose.like yellow flowera. 

.] One who 



grlK'ler 2 , j?ll*'ter*|>li>e", etc. Same as CLYsTEn, etc. 
tfllVterd, pp. Glistered. Phil. Soc. 

[Scot.] Theelime 

The heavenly mansion 5 


p glimmer, at times, in my gloomiest 
< if ■ God behind all — after all. TENNYSON Desjxiir st. 19. 

3 .Mineral. Mica, gllin'iiicr-lngi; gflliii'mcr-yt; 
glyni'er-yiigt. 

Synonyms: seoLinnT. 

— gliiii'nifrxarowk", n. [Prov. Eng.] An owl. 
jtl I in i»m, "I liu p«t. Glimpse, etc. Phil. Soc. 

glimpse, glimps, v. [gli.mused; gli.mps'ing.] I. t. 

I. 1*o catch a glimpse of; see for an Instant. 2. [Rare.] 
To show a glimpse of. 

II. 1. 1. To look for an instant; glance. 


of gleams; sparkle with light; glint; glisten. 2. To be 
bright or brilliant; show a splendid appearance; shine; 
as, oratory glillenng with illustrations. 

With measured step th© Fairy Sovereign treads. 

Shakes her bright plame, and glitters o’er the meads. 

Erasmus Dahwlv Hot. Garden , Loi'es of Plants can. 4, L 38. 
[ME. gliteren , freq. < ptem glit-\ cp. OS. gCttan , shine.] 
erlH'(e)r-ei»+. 

glll'icr, v. The act or state of glittering; sparkle; bril¬ 
liancy; radiance. glll'Ier-Hiiee^ [Rare]. 
glit'trr-nniD, a. Glittering. 

’ Phil. Soc. 


Ciream-mundane tourists have become bo frequent ... in Yoko¬ 
hama as to lie recognized as a distinct class, . . . [and] are called 
'globe-trotters' GHIFFIS Mikado's Empire\>V. ii. p. 339. [h.] 

— globc'*trot"tlng, n. World-wide traveling. 
_lol>l-, | Derived from Latin globus , ball: combining 
columns and silver roof, glolio-. f forma.— <ilo"I»Uwpli"n-ll'n.*e, n. pi. Mam. 
a rapid succession A subfamily of delphlnold cetaceans having pointed nee- 
•* - ^ • torals, with more than six Joints In the second and third 

digits, as In pilot- or caalng-wlmles.— glo"lii-cct>]i'n- 
IIii<s «• & lilo-lii-crph'n-liis, «. Mam. I. A 
gtmos typical of Globicephalinflp. 2. [g-] [-Lr.nf.l A 
cetacean of this genus. gln-bilVi’-miM, a. Hnlom. 
Terminally globular, as aotennas— (4lti"bi-grr-l'nn. n. 
Ib'Qtoz. 1, A genus typical of Globigerlnidse. 2. (g-1 
[ n.e, pi.] A foramlnifer of 


When my lord hail glimpsed at the papers he did start to his feet. .r| 11<'| o r<l an Glittered 
^A-fcLiE K,v Ea llnlh ,r ,0 l,„. V un». Sur.t Crump,, p. m. sSJWe y?a“r In a gltttPring m 
2. To ai)[>car for an instant only. sll-zmlc', gjl-ascd', n. Fencing. A mov< 

Yet sometimes niimnses L mv si^ht. ft ^-llCCr 8 foil 18 thfUSt With R gliding Bit 


Yet sometimes glimpses on my sight. 

Through present wrong, the eternal right. 

WHrrriEa Chapel of the Hermits st. 11. 
3*. To glimmer. [ME. glirmen , < glim , brightness, < 
AS. glefjmu.] kIIi»imc+. 

;IIiii|)mc,». 1 . A rapid or instantaneous view; a quick 
act of observation; a momentary look. 

Hast thou not glimpses, In the twilight here, 

Uf mountains where immnrtal mom prevails! 

Bryant Return of Youth st. 6. 


M manner. 

„ movement in which 
gliding motion along bis 
[< F. glissade, < glisser; see glls- 


I. /. To make or cause to appear 


2. A qnlck temporary gleam: a swift passing appear¬ 
ance; as, a glimpse of water In the moonlight. 3t. A . 

minute share; n trace. «rll iii|>k'1 iifft; glym^yaigt. glomn'ln«, glOrn'ing. n. 1. The dusk of early 

cell ii, glin, n. Haze, or vapor on the horizon at sea, de- nH*gl tw'ilight. 2+. Gloomy inood; enllenness. . .. in. «. n uumuiui? uuu«, 

noting a storm. [Cp. glint, glim. 1 glcmr + , rt. To glower; glore. gflo b'l c-m I, gleh'ie al, a. 1 .Her. Rounded by a curve, 

allnk, gllpk, ri. [Prov. Eds.] To glance; gley. slonl, glpt, ri. 1. To look steadily with low or malign 2. Globular or circular. 

gliii'kitis gllp'kQlt. n. Mineral. A variety of ollvin or satisfaction; exhibit evil pleasure, triumph, or exulta- glo'bln, glO'biii, n. Chem. A proteid constituent of 
' j f'iuu J *- - r ^ “— " '- ••*-*-■* -i-— -i-* 1 — .... . ' - ... 


opponent'a foil. 

8ANDO.] 

loam, glOm, v. 
dusky or gloomy. 

II. i. To become dusky like twilight or nightfall; 
hence, to present a gloomy or threatening appearance. 

No foreign territory glooms down upon ua from sullen highlands 
over the border. 

Winchell Science and Religion ch. 12, p. 350. [x. * P. 77.J 
[Var. of gloom ] 

X elf»nin, n. The twilight. 

. .. , - . - cve- 


tlils genus.-glu"bl-ger- 
I 'nn sin iid", gl«"hi-g«M*- 
l'nit*oiizi»". ?i. Mud or 
ooze from the seR-bottom 
surcharged with shells of 
Globigerinldse. — g I o - Ii I 
er-ine. I. a. Of or per¬ 
taining to the G'lobigerlnfdfp. 
11. n. One of tne Globi- 
gerintdve, «lo"bi-«er-in'- 
i-dniit.—(i lo"hi-ger- 
in'i-tln*. w. pi. IToloz. A 
pelagic family of foramtnl- 
rers, cspeclRlly those having 
the shell calcareous, perfo¬ 
rate, and with few Inflated 
chnmhers spirally arranged.— 
gln"l»i-srer / i-itiil, n.- 
glo"lii-gt'v'l-lioiil, a.— 
ii I o"bi-ger"i -niil'i» -n, 
7i.pl. Protoz. TheGtobigerln- 
idw as hii order.—glo"III- 
Globlgerlna bitlloides. ~ i*" I ■ u i d b* • a n » ?/.— 
glo"boscu')iiii -In n, n. A globe-shaped cumulus cloud. 



tion; os, he gloated over his helpless victim. 


red blood-corpuscles. [< L. globus, globe.] 


chrysolite rmud In talcose schist. [ < Gen. wtoAo.J 

<iu = ouv, ell; lu=f^wd, lu=:futwre; c = k; church; dii = the; go, sing, li.ik; *o; thin; zlt = a^ure; F. bon, diiue. < y from; t, obsolete; X, variant 
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^lobinl 


gIo'bird+» n. A glowworm, glo'ltarri ; glo'berdct; 
g!mv'bird+, 

•jlo'blj-t, glo'bist, m. One skilled in using globes 
glo'bolil, glG'boid. I. a. Globular; globate. II. 
Bot. An amorphous or globular mass of mineral matter 
found in aleurotie-graios. [< globe -f -oid.] 


of intemperance, are like the gtnmeration of moooheams upon 
moonbeams — myriads will not amount to a positive value. De 
QUIXCEY Theol. Essays, Casuistry vol. i.pt. ii, p. 24 U. [T. * F. ’54.] 
n. *rl«in'ei*-cl+, n. 1, [Cambridge Unlv.] A pupil 1 q glomerv 
at Cambridge In the middle ages. 2. GUI Eng. Jjnr. A 
commissioner to adjust differences between university stu- 
deots snd the townspeople. 


-'V' b ,;,r’ SoS^^l .oT’ y g»!-<l- or -do, pi. Enlmn. A 

ilowOv rJ,?_Vr? i V hns/i"!v « T^e’omilit7nf be" fa,nll - v of ooiscomorphoiiB chilognatbous myrinpods hav- 
w ’ n ' The quality of be- j n „ a gfoort cylindrical body, tbit beneath and capable of 

i„ T T n „ ifl „ „i„u n rolling themselves into a ball, and having antenna* at the 

^ or ball'Vphenail ^ U * Qr ’ a ' ** avin & s ^ a P e °f a gl^be f ron ^ Q f ti ie head; jjill-worms or wood-nce. Gloni'c- 


rls, n. (t. i 


The typical form of the Nerve-cells or ‘ ganglion-globules' may —‘doiuV-rld a. 

as globular. W. B. Cakpexter Principles of Men- gloni'er-oiiM, gloin'^M 
d Physiol . bk. j, ch. 2, p. 35. [a. i4.1 < flame i'os us, < glomus , 


.) [< L. glomus {glomer-j, ball of yam.J 
Wltl, a. & «.-gh>ure*roltl, a . 


[< L. globulus, dim. of globus, ball.] 

Phrases:—globulin* clinrl, a chart made according 
to globular projection. See projection.— g, nailing, 
sailing on the arc of a great circle or by the shortest way. 

— irlob^ii-lar'l-ly, n. The state of being globular. 
srlob'ii-lnr-iioKKj.— glob'ii-lnr-ly, adv. 
Cjilob"u-]«i'rI-at, gleb’yn-le'ri-o or-la'ri-a, n. Bot. A 
small genus of European shrubby or herbaceous plants 
of the selngo family {tielaginacese), frequent in ornamen¬ 
tal cultivation. [< L. globulus; see qlobular.1 
Stlob'ule, gleb'yfll, n. 1 . A small globe, sphere, or 
spherical particle of matter. 

These minute globules of magnetic iron were sparks emitted from 
ii burning meteor. WlNClIELL Walks eh. 10, p. 60. [citAUT. ! 90.] 


2. Biol. A small spherical part or structure, as a blood- 
or lymph-corpuscle, or the aothcridium of a charncenus 
plant. 3. A very small pill: used in homeopathy. 

My father had not as much pride as n homeopathist could have 
put into a globule. 

Bulwer-Lytton Cartons vol. i, pt. Hi, ch. 5, p. 113. [L. ’73.] g|o«iiicr'n-l It*, 
[F.. < L. globulus: see o lobular.] [-li, -loi or-ll, plJ] 

TA A —4- C w /a n v I ! 1./ kv _ I .... if 


ub, i». Glomerated; globed. [< L. 

--, - .hall of yarn.] 

{rloiii'or-iilc, gloin\*r-fil. n. I. Bot. (1) A cymose 
flower-cluster which Is condensed into 
a hend-like form. (2) Same as sooe- 
uiux. 2. Anat. A round convoluted 
mass. Especially: (1) The tuft of 
vessels in a Malpighian body of the 
kidney. See urinifehous tubules. 

(2) The coiled portion of a sweat- 
gland. [Dim. < L. glomus (glomer-), 
ball of yam.] 

— glo-mcr'ii-lute, <?. Gathered 
Into small clusters. Elo-mer'ii- 
losof; g; 1 o-i»»er / ii-lou«t,—g;lo- 
iii©r"u-llf'cr-on*, a. Bearing 
soredia, as eertaiu lichens.— gjo- 
iucr"u-li'tl*, n. Pathol. Inflam¬ 
mation of the kidneys involving the 
Malpighian glomcrules. gjlo-iiiei*"- 
it-lo-ncpli-ri'tl*}. 

glo-mcr'n-las, n . 

1. Anat. A glom- 



A minute globule, emlej an agglomeration of vessels G 1 gPf b r “ , ^/ tle the 
'unient for meas- forming a small bnli. 2. Hot. One 


Derivatives: — ulol/u-lel 

— ;rlob"ii-iliii'c-trr, n. An instrument .... -~ . ... _ -- - 

nring red blood-corpuscles. [W.]— ^lob'ii-llKiu, n. the powdery masses on the surface of some lichens. 
Med. The giving of medicine in globules; homeopathic Cooke Manual of Bot. Terms. 

practise. — slob'n-lltc, n. Petrol. A minute drop- srlom'er-yt, n. Grammar; as,‘‘master in glomeryS the 
tike crystallite, the most rudimentary form.lob''.?- 

11 t'lO; a. Of, pertaining!to,or^containing globulitcs.— O »ii"ii-llf / er-o ns, glein'vti-lif\*r-us, a. Having cins- 
fflob udoltl, a. Shaped like a globule. tered excrescences. [< L, glomus , ball, 4 ~fe.ro. l>ear.] 

g;lob u-II ii, gleb yu-lln, n. them. Any one. , a ^lo^iimsi.glO'mus,«. [glo'mi, glO'inoi or -mt,/)/.] Anal. 

class of L"!!?”?® Ii? A rounded coil of the choroid plexus of either lateral ven- 

“*. .. * “ “ tricle of the brain, at the point where it descends into the 

middle cornu. [L., hall of yarn.] 


water but soluble in dilute saline solutions, contained in 
both animals and plants. 

The aolmal globulins Include fibrinogen , serum»globnlln 
or paraglobulin.globin , v 
tin. The vegetable global 


g-lon'o-1 n, glen'o-in, IT. (glo-tiO'in, C.) n. Pure nitro- 
lobullns include 'planUviMlin, plant - gjycenn as used in medicine. Called also trinitnn. [< 
mgrosin, and vegetable paruglobuUns. Ql’ (ia glycerin) 4- o- (in oxygen) + n- (in nitrogen).] 

[< globule.] glob'ii-linc*. glooilt, Itnp. of olide, v. ' *' 


plob'n-'onx, glob'yu-los, a. Of the shape of a small' 
globe; globular; spherical. -lose}:. 

-glob'ii-lons-ncsstK. 

glob'u-liiMt gleb'yu-lus, n. [ lt, -lai or -11, pi.] Hel¬ 
minth. A zotecinni or an Internode of a polyzoau. [< 
L. globulus; sec globular.] 

glo^bit*, glo'bns, n. [olo'bi, glo'bai oi' -bl,p/.l [L.] 1 . 
A globose Imdy; especially, either of the rounded extrem¬ 
ities (the globus major\ or head, and the globus minor, 
or tail) of "the epididymis. 2. Her. A mound. 

— globus pn 11 id us. the inner portion of the nucleus 
lenticularis, a collection of gray matter nt the base of the 
brala, distinguished by Its lighter color, 
glo'by, glO'bi, a. Globe-shaped; globose. 


grlo-rlild'l-imi, glo-kid'i-uin, «. [-i-a,, ...... 

The larva of a unionid in which the animal is com¬ 
pletely enclosed in a porous bivalve shell. 2. Bot. A 
oarbed hair-like appendage on the massuhe of certain 
beterosporous ferns by which they attach themselves to 
the floating maerospores. Called also glochid. [< Gr. 
give his, arrow-point.] 

— £lo-«*Ii](l / l'iil, a. Conch. Ilaving the character¬ 
istics of a glochidium.— «;Io-cli Jd'l-nto, a. Barbed, 
as hairs and bristles, gloeli'l-datcj; glo-elild'I- 
oiik±. 

{rlo'elil^, glo'kis, n. [olo'chi-nes, pi.] Bot. A barbed 
hair, bristle, spine, point, or the like. [< Gr. glbchis, 
point of an arrow.] 

glock'eii-Hpii*!^. glok'en-aptT, «. [G.] 1. A set of bells: 
a carillon. 2. An instrument consisting of a series or 
srasll bells or metal bars that arc struck with a small ham¬ 
mer or acted upon by means of keys. 3. An organ-stop. 
ffloc-k'er-Ite, glek'^r-oit, 


< 

glodt. 

loom, glfim, v. I. t. I. To till with gloom; darkenor 
obscure; as, forest-trees gloom the air. 2. To fill with 
sadness or despondency; make gloomy, sad, or snllen. 

The Moslem’s Fate and Buddhists’ fears 
Have gloomed their worship this thousand years. 

Margaret J. Preston A Birrl's Ministry st. 5. 

11, i. 1. To present a gloomy aspect; show or beget 
gloom; also, to be dismal or frowning; as, the gallows 
glooms before the criminal. 

lie expressed the bitterest Indignation; gloomed all evening, 
spake no other than surly words. 

Carlyle Heroes a nd Hero» Worship lect. v, p. 171. [c. A JL] 
2. To be in or covered by gloom; be but dimly or im¬ 
perfectly visible. g]omii$ [Dial.]; ‘xlombut. 

1. Conch, glooui, n. 1. Partial or total darkness- henvy shadow” 


dusk; dimness; obscurity; as, enveloped in gloom. 

The azure gloom 
Of an Italian night, where the deep skies assume 
Hues which have words, and speak to ye of heaven. 

Byron C'hiUte Harold can. 4, st. 128. 

2. Darkness or depression of the mind or spirits; melan¬ 
choly; sorrow; ns, to chase one’s gloom away. 

Others . . . are overhung, whole months and years, with a 
dreadfully oppressive gloom, . , . never at all to know that this 
gloom is 10 their liver. 

Bcsiinell Moral Uses of Dark Things ch. 12, p. 257. [s. ’81.] 

3. Dark or disheartening circumstances or conditions 
collectively; as, the gloom of war or famine. 

Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom , 

Lead thou me on 1 Newman Lux Benigna st. 1. 

4. A dark or gloomy place. 


Many fair tombs in the glorious glooms 
At Westminster they show. 

Jean Inoki.ow Win Stanley st. 77. 


___ „ - -j - _ - Mineral. A sparry or 

earthy, brown to ocher-yellow, hydrous ferric sulfate 

(lli 2 Fe 4 80 16 ) found massive. Called also vitriol ocher. 5 . A stove for drying gunpowder; drying-oven. [<AS. 

,[< E- V. Mocker, mineralogist ] 0 M// 1 . < nlBwan, iil.ow .1 glonin; TDinl.]. 

glmlot, lm/>. of olioe, jrlmjt. glooiiii], ]/p. Glootneu. Piul. Soc. 

gl«c'«i, gll'Q or glel'o, n. A glutinous secretion of many S| 0 o m 'l,ig, glOm'ing, [Poet. & Hare.] Gloaming, 
low organisms as protozoans, to form a protective case, elooun l,, gl.inuh, n. Gloom; gloominess. 

. Gr - g ^* ue 0 gioom'y, glQm'i, a. [gloosi'i-eb; gloom'i-est.] 1 . 

Gloe^o-cap'Nti, p\ [or gIei*]o-cap'sa, n. Bot. A genus , ’ , \ > , J- 

of bluish-green algse with spherical cells which are single 
or groaped in families: both fresli-water and marine. 

[< Gr. ejloia, glue, -f- L. capsa, box, < capio, hold.] 

— g;He / 'o-oiii> / Nlii, n. Chem. A blue or red color¬ 
ing-matter contained in Glceocapsa and other algte.— 

«;]<e' / u-cii]> / No]«l, a. Of or pertaining to Glceocapsa. 
glol'o-ciirii, gloi'o-cdrp, n. Bot. The quadruple spore 
of some alguls. Treas. of Bot. p. 535. [< Gr. ejloia, glue, 

4 - karjm, fruitj 

gloinbet. K vl. To gloom; be glum, gloinct; glom met; 

clowmbft. II. n. Gloom, 
glome, glom, n. 1. One of the prominences at the 

hiader part of the frog of a horse’s foot. ~ . 

thread. " " ' * 


Overspread or shrouded with darkness or gloom; dark; 
dismal; obscure; as, a gloomy dell; a gloomy day. 

Long, long years I’ve rung the curfew from that gloomy, shad¬ 
owed tower. 

Kosa H. Thorpe Curfexc Musi Mot Ring To*nighl st. 3. 
2. Affected with or productive of gloom or melancholy; 
morose; sorrowful: cheerless; sullen; depressed; as,“a 
gloomy mood; gloomy prospects. 

Solitude has nothing gloomy in it if the soul points upwards. 

Cowper HorAs, Letter, Mar. 6 , t?GG p. 41: [p. s. * co. *56.] 
Synonyms: see acrimonious; dark; morose. 

— {jloom'l-ly, adv .— sjlooin'l-iiess, n. 


2 A hull nf glop* tflep, rt. [Prov. Kog.] To stare; gaze — glopt*t, vl. 
iTttv r l t To stare In terror. — glopet, n. Fright or astonishment. 

ua h#ll nf v«rn i.... 1 < glop'pen, glep’n, t>. I Fro v. Eng.] I./. Tonstound;ter- 

rf 4 S. X t • . t r1 ^ II./. To gaze In fear; be astonished, glop'nct. 

1,1 glem er-et, tf. & rl. [-a teo; -a ting. 1 — glop'ncd-lyt, adv. Affrightcdly; womTeritigly. 

To gather or wind into a ball; collect ioto a spherical gloret, vl. To glare; glower, glourt; ulowert LDial.]. 
form or mass; as, to ejlomerale yarn. [< L. glomeratus; rl-a, glo'ri-a, n. 1. An ascription of praise; particu- 
see glomerate, a.] larly, a doxology sung or recited m the service of various 

_ — - ~ - ' churches. The two well-known glorias arc the Gloria 

Purl , beginning in the English version with the words 
“Glory be to the Father,” and the Gloria in Exeelsi*, be¬ 
ginning, “Glory be to God on high.” 

2. The music to which u gloria is sung. 3. Art. A 
gloriole: glory. [L., glory.1 — Gloria Tibi, the sentence 
“ Glory be to Thee, O Lora,” said or sung after the an- 


glom'er-alc.glem'cr-ct or -gt, a. 1 . Biol. Collected 
into a close head or mass, as flowers or color-spots; 
densely clustered: specifically said of glands with closely 

S acked aciai. 2. Enlorn. Collected into spots or lines, as 
ots or other marks. [ < L. glomeratus, pp. of ejlomero , 
make a ball, < glomus ( glonier -), ball of yam.] 
glfini' / ei‘»n'tioti' glHm'gr- 6 'sbun, n. [Archaic.] 
of glomerating, or the state of belagglomerated. 


The act nouncemeot of the gospel for the day. 

, , _ ,. , . . gio'ri-a-blet, a. Glorious.— gln'riedt, a. Hoaored. 

Many men faacy that the slight injuries done hy oach single act glo"ri«n'tioilt, M. Vainglory; iioasting. 


s]o^rl-ll-( > a / lioii, glO’ri-fi-ke'shun, n. 1. The act of 
glorifying, or the state of being glorified; the ascribing 
of glory; an honoring or lauding. 

He indulged in a good deal of patriotic glorification. 

H. 0. Lodge Daniel Webster eh. 1, p. 22. [B. a. a CO. *87.] 

2. A sentence in which glory is ascribed; a doxologv or 
a gloria; as, the glorifications at the end of a hvmnal. 

3. [Colloq.] An occasion of rejoicing or jollitv; celebra¬ 
tion; jubilntion; as, we hati a regular (glorification. 
[< LL. gloriflcatioin-), < glorifico; see glorify.] 

tflo'rl-fy, glO'rl-fai, rt. [-fied; -fy'ino. 1 1. To mag¬ 
nify and honor as In worship; exalt in thought or 
speech; give or ascribe glory to; adore; worship.' 

Tbut a rose is intended to glorify God in its color is to me as evi¬ 
dent a truth, as that man is intended to glorify Him in worship. 

Peter Bayne Essays , Recent Brit. Art in first series, essav iv. 
p. 226. [O. A L. ’57.] 

2. To exalt to a state of glory; raise to power nnd hap¬ 
piness; especially, to uplift to celestial honor and blem*d- 
ness; beatify; as, “whom he justified, them he al-o 
glorified," Horn, viii, 30. 3. To exalt or refine, a* in 
quality, condition, or appearance; elevate in honor or con¬ 
sideration; shed glory on; as, to glorify common things. 

The sun glorifies with his radiance the tani^t landscape ami 
transmutes the barren rock into a pyramid of irold. 

J. R. Macduff .Yoon tide at Syehar ch. 8, p. 121. [c. a Bros. ’09.1 
[< F. glot'ifier, < LL. glorifico, < L. gloria, glory, -p 
facio, make.]— n . 

{glo'rl-olc, glo'ri-ol, n . A halo or a glory. Compare 
aureole; glory; nimbus. 

As a gloriole sign o’ gTare. 

Jean Ingelow Brothers, and A Sermon et. 7. 

i < L. gloriola, dim. of gloria , glory.] 

©"rl-o'Na, glO'ri-O'sa, n. Bot. A small genus of tu¬ 
berous-rooted herbs of the lily family (Liliaceie), climb¬ 
ing by tendrils at the extremities of the leaves, natives of 
tropieal Asia and Africa. They have handsome yellow 
or red flowers, and are favorites in hothouse cultivation. 
[< L. gloriosus; see GLomous.] 
g!o"ri-« / H<?r+, n. A braggart. g!o"rI-o'*o + . 
glo'rl-onx, glo'ri-us, a. 1. Full of glorv; of exalted 
excellence and splendor; resplendent with honor, dig¬ 
nity, or majesty; illustrious; exalted; celebrated; hon¬ 
orable; noble; as, a glorious potentate; a glorious career. 
2. [Colloq.] In a jubilant condition: hence, tipsy, 
drunk. 3+. Boastful; vainglorious; haughty; also, 
eager for glory. [OF., < L. gloriosus, < ejloria', glory.] 
Synonyms: sccuright; celebrated. 

— j;io'rI-ou*-ly, adv.— glo'rl-oitK-tic**, n. 
gllo'ry 1 , glr/ri, v. [glo'ried: olo'ry-ino.] 1 . i, ] . 
To feel exultant pleasure or satisfaction; rejoice; take 
delight; as, to glory in adversity. 

Lucifer: Man is a military animal. 

Glories in gunpowder, and lovea parade. 

Bailey Festus, A Metropolis sc. 12. 

2. To boast; take pride; as, to glory in oneV sirength. 

We ylory in Christianity as a religion of light not less than a re¬ 
ligion of lova. Hopkins Evidences lect. v, p. 128. [m. a s. *78.) 

II. 1. [Archaic.] To glorify. [< OF. ejlorier, < L. 
nlm'ior, < gloria, glory.] 
gto'ry-’t, vl. To defile. 

glo'ry, n. [glo'iiies, plA 1. Distlnguishtnl honor or 
ornament; Illustrious condition or distinction; exalted 
reputation; fame; renown; as, the field of glory; Napo¬ 
leon was a devotee of gloiy . 2. Aay attribute, quality, 

adjunct, characteristic, or circumstance by which a jkm- 
son or thing is glorified or made illustrious: occnsion of 
praise; honorable boast: in this sense often in the plural; 
as, peace and order are the glories of a republic. 

And perhaps his greatest ylory, both os a poet and as a man, is, 
that he was no respecter of sects, or parties or persons, hut simply 
a teller of the truth. H. N, HUDSON Lectures-on Shakesjteore 
voL i, lect. U, p. 70. [b. a scb, ’48.] 

3. That which stands as the visible representative of 
power, rank, riches, and the like; splendor of state; 
grandeur; magnificence; as, Greece in the days of her 
glory; used also in exclamation. 

O light, O Glory 1 . . . is this death ? 

Owen Meredith Good»Might in the Porch st. 62. 
4, Praise, as of adoration; exaltation: as, glory be to 
God. 5. The quality of being radiant or shining: bril¬ 
liancy; brightness: luster; ns, the glory of the sun. G. 
The effulgence of the Divine presence; hence, the heav¬ 
enly state; the bliss of paradise; as. the saints in ghry. 

Death mny be long, but glory is everlasting. 

Kingsley Hypatia ch. 18, p. 360. [macm. ’88 .] 
7. In religions symbolism, the complete representation 
of an emanation of light from 
the ]>erson of n sanctified being, 
consisting of a combination of 
the aureole and the nimbus; 
also, the state of being in 
majesty or enthroned, or of 
appearing in such a glory. S. 

A sunburst. 9, [Archaic.] A 
glorying; exultation; vainglo-/ 
ry. * lot. A desire for glory; v 
ambition. [< OF. glorie, < L. / 
gloria, glory.] 

Synonyms: see fame. 

Compounds, etc.:—glo'ry* 
hole", n. 1. An opening 
through which to observe the 
interior of a furnace. 2, A 
place for concealing articles of 
value; hence, humorously,a clip¬ 
board for domestic utensils.- Christ In Glory. (From a 
g.'I»eii, m. See Cli an thus.— lOth-eentnrv manuscript 
g,*I rue, «. Any one of various j n the Biblfotheque Na¬ 
sh owy greenhouse or stove tlonale Paris.) 
shrubs of the genus Cleroden ■ ’ . 

dron, of the vervain family (lVrb<fnffera’*.—Old Glory 
[V. S.l. the flag of the United States.— Order ot G.% a 
Turkish order of merit, instituted by Mahmoud 11. in 1831. 
— to he in mic’* g„ to be highly elated or jubilant over 
one’s own doings or aurroondlaga. 
glo*et* v. & n. Same as oloze.— glo'sert, n. 
gloNs 1 , gles, vl. 1. To render the surface of (anything) 
smooth ami lustrous or glistening; specifically, tojwlish. 
particularly with a bufling-whceT. 

Their wings witb azure, green, and purple glossed. 

Anna L, Barsaild To .Vr*. P. rt.«. 
2. To give a false or artificial appearance to; cover the 
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defects of; palliate; exense: usually with over; as, to 
gloss over one's faults: now practically the mine in use, 
though not iu origin, as gloss 5 , t\, 2. 

‘Nothing is more serviceable for us than to perceive occasionally 
how those acts appear to others which we have glowed over to 
ourselves. 

CHRISTIAN Riao Heart of Steel pt. lit, oh. 12, p. 492. [a. ’83.] 

3. To stenrn and then twist when perfectly diy, for the 
purpose of separating doable libers and imparting a 
luster; said of hanks of silk. 

gloKs 1 , gles, r. 1. t. 1. To elucidate or explain by mar¬ 
ginal note or comment; interpret by interlineations or 
adjoined remarks; annotate; as, to gloss an edition of 
Shakespeare. 

He rested ihe inviolability of the right of petition, not on consti¬ 
tution* or charters, which might be glossed, abrogated or ex- 
ponged, but in the inherent right of every animate creature to pray 
to its superior. Skwaho J. Q. Adams, p. 397. to. M. A CO. ’49.] 

2. To palliate by siiecious explanation. Compare 
gloss 1 , r. y 2. 

II. L To write marginal explanations; make explana¬ 
tory notes; annotate or comment upon anything. 

Bearing my words and doings to the lords 
To gloss upon. Milton .Samson Agonistes 1. 948. 

[< LL. glosso, < glossal sec gloss 5 , n.~] gl»*et. — --c. - . — . - 

-glos^liigdy, adv. In a glossing or specious gloiN-sog'rH-plier, gles-eg'ra-fgr, n. I. One who 
manner; asagioss. writes glosses or explanatory notes; a scholiast orglos- 

s losO, n. 1. The brightness or luster of a polished snr- sarist. 2. One who describes the tongue, or treats of its 
face, es]>ecially of a textile fabric; smooth and shining diseases. 

or glistening appearance or quality; as, the gloss of hair. gloN-Nog'rii-plt y, glee-eg'ra-fi, n. 1. Anal. A de- 
2. A specious appearance or representation; deceptive scription of the tongue. 2. Gloss*writing; also, the 
show; as, a gloss of respectability. Compare gloss 3 , 2. compilation of glossaries. 3. [liare.] A description and 
To me more dear, congeoial to my heart. grouping of languages. [C.] [< GLOSSO- -f -GHAI*KY.] 

One native charm, than all the gloss of art. — glo**"*i>-«;r;» pll'ioal, a. Belonging to or hav- 

Goldsmith Deserted Village L 254. big the character of a glossography. 

[< Ice. glo**i, blaze, < glda. glow.] glos-soFo-gy, gles-el'o-ji, n. I. A department of 

-irliM«*'*buneil% a. Polished on a buffiDg-wheel. * ’ *. , , 


stretching glove-fingers.—Swede or Swetlisli gloves, 
gloves made of kid leather with the flesh side out or with 
a thin layer of the lialr side shaved off. Called also gunls 
de Snide.— to be bnntl nntl g„ to be very Intimate or 
closely In accord.—to handle without glove*, to deal 
with severely or roughly. 

— glove'losN. d .— glov'luc:. n. Glove-making. 

- . . 1, A gratuity to 


<; lo>—iopli'u-girt.— ulos-sopli a -gine. 1. a. Feed¬ 
ing bv means of the tongue, as an ant-benr; specifically, of 
or pertaining to the Gtossophaginse. 11, n. A glosso pha- 
gine bnt.— glo*"*o-plm-i‘yn / ge-nI. 1. a. Of or per¬ 
taining to the tongue and the pharynx; as. the glossopha¬ 
ryngeal nerve. 11, «. A glossopharyngeal nerve.— <«1 on- 

jstiph'o-rn, n. pi. Conch. 1, The Odontophora . 2* A -—% «.- **-f*^. «.— *hk. 

section of any division of gastropods contrasted with one glovcGinon"ey, glov’mnnM, ti. [Eng.] 
having toothless forms.— glo*-*npli'n-t oiis. a. Having servants, 
a tongue; specifically, of or Pertaining to the (jlossophora. The gift of a pair of gloves was at one time the ordinary perqui- 

— glo*"* 0 -|>lt*'gl-n, ft. Pathol. Paralysis Ot the tongue. site of those who performed some small service; and in process of 

— glos' , HO-I»o / di-Hin, Tt. pot. The sheath-like basal time, to make the reward of greater value, the glove was * lined ’ 
portion of a leaf of the qulllwort (Isoete*). glos'wo- with money: hence the term 'glove money.’ 
ixiilch-Glos-sop^ti-IPiiiv, n. pi. Onitth. A sub- T. F. T. Dyer Domestic Folk Lore cn. 7. p. 93. [cas. co. ’81.] 
family of ererebold birds with the bill short and conic. » 2 . Extra fees to court officers; specifically, money given 
lilos-Nop'ti-in^n. (t. g.V- glps-sop't i-line, a. & ft. by a sheriff to judges, officers, aDd the clerk of assize when 

— glo*"Ho|>-to'M*, ft. Pathol. Involuntary protrusion no offenders were left for exeentlon. glove'shil"vei*t, 

of the tongue.— gIos-sonVo-py. n Med. Inspection £ri 4>v / 0 |. t gluv^r, n. A maker of or a dealer in gloves, 
of the tongue for indict Ions of disease. —glovers’ st itch, a stitch made In sewing the seama 

! **”•_ burg. Extirpation of In gloves: also, a like stitc” 


pl-ftf.— glo*-so*"t 
the tongue.—g I o*"*., .... 

The part of a chrysalis-case cov_„ _ , 

dopterousInsect.— gto«-sot'o-iny. n. Surg. Amputation 
or excision of the tongue.—gIos/so-iype, n. A system 
of Glosslc. 

glo*'so-grapli, gles'o-grqf, n. 1. An instrument for 
registering the vibrations made by the tongue iu speak¬ 
ing. 2. A glossarist. [ < glosso- -f- -ouaph.] 


-glo!*h ; fiilt,(/. Glossy.— gli>**'Ie**, a. 
glow**, u. 1, A note or comment, especially a marginal 
or interlinear note or a foot-note explanatory of some¬ 
thing obscure, obsolete, or foreign in the text. 

Beeide. he wa* ■ shrewd philosopher. 

And bad read every text and gloss over. 


o V dill , f * -Tim science Sf taJl 

Horn gently Inteu&l cobalt^ faulTor" .fc* the ,aW8 ° f ,angUage ' [< GL °^°' 

Compare gloss 1 , «., 2. 3. [ltarc.] An obsolete, ob- K ioM.*oph'n-gliie, g!o*-*ON'eo-PY, etc. seeoLOsso. 

score, or foreign word requiring explanation; also, the glos'i, a. [gloss'i-eh: gloss'i-est.] 1. Having 

explanation. a Instrotis, glistening surface; showing a gloss: saidgen- 

A ghtss properly meant a word from s foreign language, or ao ob- erallv of a S/ltiny sheen as Opposed to metallic luster; as, 
•olete or poetical word, or whatever mioired interpretatioa. It was jjje fur of a Cat 

afterwards used for the interoretatiou J . J * 


ilALLAM Ul. Europe vol. 1, ch. l,p. 63. [H. ’&4.] 

[< LL. glossa, < Gr. glfasa, tongue.] 

£l(>H'*a, gles'o, n. [olos's.e, gles'T or -e, The 

tongue; s]K*ciflcallv, in entomology, the distal mediau 
portion of the ligufa. [< Gr. glvssa, tongue .\ 

— I, a.— glo*-HAl'gi*n, n. Med. Neuralgia of 

the tongue; pain in I he tongm*. glos / Mig>ruti glot'- 
(iig-rut; glot»tn 1'gl-at.—glon-siin't hrnx,«. Veter. 

Med. Carbuncle of the tongue In cattle.— glow-sfi'ri- 
utn, n. The tongue of a dipterous Insect.— tJlos-sa'tm 
n. pi. Entom. The Lepidoptera.— glow'sutc, ct. Having 

a tongue or glossa; hanstellate; of orju rtnlnlagtothe filos- _. 

sala.— gl«m-sec / lo-my* n. Sura. Excision of the tongue, gloii^ov^cn. 
glow'wn it, glos’on, n. [Prov. Eng.] The coalflsh, -»- *-* * -- 

iiiiti Biotin 


v- ... // „ . r -A „ - „ n * In gloves; also, a like stitching used in surgery, 

the tongue, glo* no- tin <.n» «• fn^a lenl-R* lo ' v ’ v - 1 • To riuiiatc hght and heat, or 

K -,= p _ either, especially without a flame; exhibit incandes¬ 

cence or the appearance of it; as, the coals glow on the 
hearth; to glow like molten metal. 2. To reel intense 
heat; have a sensation of or as of burning; also, to emit 
great heat; as, the fever glows in his veins. 

The more the empty head gtows aod burns, the more hollow and 
thin and dry it grows. Piullips BnoOKS Lect. on Preaching, 
Preacher Himself p. 45. [E. P. o. ’78.] 

3. To be animated with strong emotion, aa zeal, love, or 
nngcr; have or show continued passion or vehemence; 
he ardent; as, to gloiv with rage; to glow with ambition. 

He would . . . rouse himself like a liofi, . . . until he had his 
hearers . . . glowing with enthusiasm. 

H. C. Lodge Daniel Webster ch. 1, p. 19. [H. M. * co. '87.] 

4. To exhibit a strong, bright color; be bright or red 
with heat or animation; blush vividly; flush; as, the sun¬ 
set glows in the west; ilia face glows with exercise. 

When he closed he glowed like a furnace, while the people 
cheered with their throats full of tears. 

T. W. KNOX Henry Ward Beecher ch. 6, p. 146. [o. r. CO. ’87.J 

5. [Prov. Eng.] To gaze in astonishment; glower. 

II. t. [Archaic.] To cause to flush. [< AS. glowan.] 

glow, ». 1, The incandescence of a heated substance, 

or the light from such a substance; white or red heat; 
as, the glow of melted iron: the glow of embers. 2. Red¬ 
ness orbright color; a flush, or a blush; as, a glow on the 
checks; the glow of sunset. 

A maple before your windows io October when the sun shines 
opon it . . . fills the room with a soft golden glow. BUHROUGHS 
Winter Sunshine, Autumn Tides p. J2o. 111. M. a co. ’87.J 
3. Intense or fervid heat, or an intense feeling; as, the 
glow of pleasure. 

Beauty without the glow of the heart, [is] as a landscape from 
which sunlight has vanished. 

Bvlwkr-Lytton Harold hk. vii, ch. 5, p. 160. [b. a a. ’67.] 
Synonyms: see light. 

Compounds: — glowGbce"!le» n. A nltulld beetle 
of the genus Meligethes, as M. teneus, u destructive Euro- 

C ean species.— glow'hi rd^t, n. A glowworm, glow'- 
ariP'+i g1ow'l»ii"*»ii$.— Klovv'lly'G w. A firefly; 


anthropology relating to the phenomena and classifica¬ 
tion of^languages. 2. The science of language; compara¬ 
tive philology; universal grammar; glossonomy. Com- 

f are linguistics. 3. The art of writing glossaries. 
< GLOsso-+- i.ogy.] gloMol'o-gy], 

— a.-glax-NoVo-glM, n. 

1. A glossarlst. 2. A philologist. •xlof-lol'o-jrlKtt 


Ilow the hrown, glossy chestoots flew down In showers as he 
shook the limbs. 

Harriet B. Stowf. Poganuc lyoplech. 20, p. 236. [f. n. All. 78.] 
I . . . chose my wife as she did her wedding-gown, not for m fine 
glossy surface, hut qualities that would wear wclL 

Goldsmith i*fc«r of Wakefield ch. l, p. 33. [f. w. a co.] 
2. Outwardly or speciously fair; smooth and plausible. 

To n pare mind, there is something at first revolting in the 
smooth, glossy pretences of diplomacy. H. S. RANDALL Thomas 
Jefferson vol. 1, ch. 15, p. 615. [o. A J. ’58.] 

[< gloss 1 , «.] g;lo*Vl yt, 

gloss'My, adr .— n. 

|, gfo 


specifically, the cueujo.— g,«lfillip, tt. An Incandescent 
lamp, usunlly electrical. 

gloxv'4‘r, glou'cr, vi. To stare frowningly; look fierce 
or angry; frown: scowl. 

The prejudice* of society fnrhidding this mode of redress [sha- 

.. .... . ..- ... ... ^-- - king), 1 merely glowered at him. 

clash'- glot'on+» n.^ A gluttoru— glot'an-yet, n. Gluttony. Louisa M. Alcott Hospital Sketches ch. i,p. 9. [a. dhos. ’90.] 

to ’ ,°. r by [a form of GLonE, glare, v .] iflo n r^. 


rmst'-Ov’n,A glazing-kiln. 


srlo*'*a-ry, gles'a-rl, n. [-niEs, yV.l 1. A lexicon of ^ the glottis^ said esjiecially of sournfs and letters. gtow'er, n. A fierce or threatening stare, uloiu^. 

the obsolete, pccnllar, Glottal ... is commonly made to inclode the fancals or pharp- glow'l Utf, gUVing, pa. Having or showing a glow; 

work or an author, an explanatory ^ocabnlary dealing Haldema.v Analytic Orthograjthy ch. 15, p. 117. [l. m] bu ni Int r ‘ incandescent* ruddy. 

5‘ 8 r^Tr'* K'-HI-t, r. To glut. nor^iUI, in order jotve her ionorence. rr.lked oa . .. 

2. A com])ilatlon of gins-es or marginal notes. [< EL. jr| 0 |/( j^.i^ (l Same as olottal. glol-llil'e-mi*. plough-»hare*. 11. H. mtVESEN .Yortrap ch. 19, p. 297. lo. r. p.j 

glmsartWH , < J®® «rlot'llo a , glet'ic, a. 1. Of or pertaining to the tongue. Synonyma: ace a hd ext; bright: hot. 

Sy 2??.L“2a'?i:»ll>?iiilnin<rtoorof the nature 2. CJlottological. [< Cr. gimikot, < gWla. gtSsm, . -iig-ly, ado. In a glowing manner. 



digraph representing its aaual or commonest sound. See 
the quotation. [< Gr. glfysa, longue.] ^ _ 

Inggllsh (Slosik i* veri ed-zi too hhmI. Widh proper trnioiog. a ^ geDCftis of language. [<°C»r. glOtta , toi 
cheild ov fo*r ycer* oidd kno b.-« taut too giv dhi cgz»kt sound ov nrodnrt. <- mamnnai orfslucc f 

'ot wtramn 1 ''hiva^^liaiine* life shelTh’eart-shSlS L>Gto^ gUiUTeis, «. An organic change in speech 
of vemracenn bi\ai\es lia\ing the shell liea^Jiajx-U facilitating utterance. {< <ir. glbtHu tongue.] 


3. The greenshank!! [< Gr. glottis , < glOtta , touguc.] 
glot"to*goifllc, glefo-goubc, a. Pertaining to the 
.. tongue, -j- yoaos , 

etc. Same as 



Glowworms. 

1. Female of Lampy- 
ris sptendidula; lo. 


Klosi-hPl l«, gioa sni'tis or-sITis,/?. Pathol. Inflamma¬ 


tion of the tongue. [< Or. glossa , tongue,] ^lot-11 - n. I. A covering for the hand having a separate 

tls*t-—UN a. sheath for each finger; distinguished from a mitten, in 

r ^ crlvct , ^ r ir >,n ^ ,rC // 9 ^** 0 .) the tongue: a com- which the four fingers have but one sheath. 


Mining form.— gloH ,/ Ho-cnr"cr-«o / iua, n. Pathol. Can¬ 
cer oAhe tongue.— kIoh'ho-ci'Ip, «. l\ilhol. Hernia of 
the tongue; protnislon of the tongue, due to Inflammatory 
swelling. glo« // s.o-co / i)ii-iii!K n. 1, A small case t*> 
contain the reeds or tongues of wlnd-tnstniments. 2, A 
trough or case in which to bind a hroken limb to keep It In 
place. g|<is"Mii - ro'ini - out.—- glot'- 
lic, a. Of or pertaining to the touguc and the cniglottla; 
as. the glo**o*ept{/loUic folds. See toxoik- glos"wo- 
hy'iil, 1. a. Of or pertaining to the tongue and Hie 
hyoid hone; as, the glossohynl process In a horse If, n. 
A hone or cartilage extending forward from the bssihyal 
Hnd supporting the tongue, as Id birds and lower verro- 
hnites — gloH"»o-ln'li-n, n. The gift of tongues; the 
ability to speak foreign languages without having learned 
them. See Acta 11, 4,6. 

The gtosMtlnlia of Pentecost . . . symbolizes the true idea of 
. . . the Messianic oaiflcatioa of language* »nd nationalities. 

SellAFF Hist. Christian Church vol. 1, ch. 4, p. 212. [a. ’84.] 
glo*'*«o-lft // lygloa-Hol'y-nl*, ft. Pathol . Glosso- 
[degla.— GloH-Hopn^o-gl'me, ft. pi. Mam. A subfam¬ 
ily of pliyllostomolil Data with n narrow muzzle and very 
long attenuated tongue. Glos-Moph'n-go, ft. (t. g.) 


gesnerwort family 
( Gesnerarew). They have opposite, 
rather thick, often variegated leaves 
and large bell-shaiied nodding flow¬ 
ers of various colors, anil are highly 
prized us hothouse flowers. 2. [g-J 
A plnnt of this genus. [After Glox- 
i «, German physician.] . .. 

gloze, gloz, Vt. & n. [gT.OZKD; male of the same. 2. 
glo'zing.] 1. To palliate by spe- Female of Lampyris 
clous reiiresentation; gloss over. noctituca. 

With the tongue of flntlerv glazing deetls which God and Truth 
condemn. Whittier Lines, U ashington, Dec., ’XS st. 6. 

2. [Archaic.] To flatter; wheedle. 

The parasite glazes his master with sweet speeches. 

Carlyle Essays , Sovnlis in vol. ii, p. 84. [H. M. A CO.] 
[ME. glosen, < AS. *glo*an, glesan , explain, < LL. glosso; 
see gloss 5 , u.] 

Derivatives:—yjlo'zer, n. 1. A glossator. 2. 
A flatterer; deceiver, grlo'sert.—tflo'zlugr, n. 1. 
Specious flattery % 2, Annotation; comment. — jrlo'- 

prob. ior gelOf , < pref. ge- (see a%) -f *lOf, = lc o.ldjl, , fiSrcY'^p^ehms shiwfFlattery; 

palm of the hand. ) . adulation. Jit. A gloss or comment. 

Compounds, etc.: —bishop m or ct>i*rm>nl gluvts jrjHii/Jior, glub'er, ft. [Prov. Eng.] I, A glutton. 2. A 
a glove forming part of a bishop's official vesiment.— in i 8tT . gl ub+, rt. To gobble; gulp. 

glovcMinnir% «. A band once worn to fasten the glove , K j u r 4 .j e Hn'gie , a. Chan. Of or tlerived from sugar, 
m place on the wrist or nrm.— g.;bnt(oner, n. An lin- * , .. aweet 1 - lHiicIc ncld a colorless anior- 

plement for huttoiflng formed VnrlonSy, a ?rom 


A written sermon is apt tn reach out to people like a ale 

11. W. Bekchea Yale Lectures lect. ix, p. 215. [J. B. v. ’ 


lingers 

Upon his hand^s were his gloifs white. 

Chaucer C. T., Knight's Tale 1. 2016. 
2. pi. Specifically, boxing-gloves. 3. A wooden scra¬ 
per tied to the hand, used m felting hats._ [< AS. gl0f\ 



... A soft, flexible sheepskin sncrlnlly suhed for gloves.— 4 .i„«t — .r|u-Hii'lc, 
g.*»lilel«l, k. A shield worn by a knight on the left-hand f Aneiniioi. 
gauntlet to parry blows, gniiiit'lrt • ir.» , r «rl n'Vo- 

Npotiuc, ft. A finger-sponge.— g,*st rricher, ft. ,\Klu toveu* B iu to 
hinged tnstrumeat, somewhat like a pair of scissors, for Cooen, etc. 


a. Of, pertaining to, or derived 
^ciiV-nIn, etc. SameaaGLY- 


iu = owt; oil; lu=fml, JO = future; c = k; cliurclt; dli = Ihe; go, sing, iyk; so; tlxiu; zlt = a^ure; F. bon, dtiue. <» fronii t, Obsolete; J, variant. 
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gl u''eo-lie'nii-n,g]ri*co-ht'mi-aor-hiVml*a, n. Pathol. 

Excessive amount of saccharine matter in the blood. 

[< glucose + Gr. hahna, blood.] glit"oo-luu'- 
uil-n*; gly"eo-l»R''ml-n£. 
glu-eoin'e-ter, grlu-com'g-tvr, n. An apparatus for as¬ 
certaining the saccharine strength of must by detcrmin- 
lug its specific gravity. [< glucose -f- Gr. mttrohy " ,n *» n : 
measnre.J gleu-eoni'e-ter£. 
gl u-eiMi'le, glu-cen'ic, a. Chem. Of, pertaining to, or 
derived from glucose; dextrouic; mnltonie. 

— ginennie neid, n colorless slrnpy compound 
Or) obtained from glucose, cane-sugar, maltose, starch, 
soluble starch, and dextrin, chiefly bv successive treatment 
with bromln or ehlorln and silver oxld. 
glu'eo*e", elQ'eOs' (glff'eos. C. K. S.\ gliff'cOe', Tl\), n. 

1. A sugar fonnd largely in the vegetable kingdom and 
in honey, also in the animal organism, as in the blood, 
liver, urine. It is the principal member of the group to 
which it gives Its name (see def. 2), and is much less sweet 
than cane-sugar. It is made commercially by treating starch 
with diluted sulfuric acid, and the resulting solid product 
is called grape-sugar and the sirup glucose. 


Shall he expire, 

And unavenged! Arise, ye Goths, and glut your ii-e, 

Byron Childe Harold can. 4. m. Hi. 
2. [Archaic.] To swallow greedily or ravenously. 

II. i. To cat gluttonously; gormandize. [< OF. 
glotlr , < L. glutio, swallow.] 

1. An excessive supply or amount; a quantity 


Sljpil 

glvc'er-yl, n. Cheni. The hypothetical diatomic radical 
it dlj) of glycerin. Called also propenyl. glyc'ornl**;. 
— giy'ciri, n. A mobile liquid compound (C 3 HfiO»i th¬ 
rived from certain glycerin derivatives, gly'citfp;.— 
gly-eid'ie, a. Of or pertaining to glycld; as, glycldU 
aeitl; fflj/rUltc ether.— glye'i- 11111 , n. .same as Gun. 
NUM.— B I y "eo- c-bol'ate, n. Chem. A salt of give 
dd.— gly"eo-clinl'!c, a. Chem. 


ebollc ach 


to, or derived from glycocoll and contained 1 
* ‘ i white 


Of, pertaining 

- i ---In bile.— crly- 

eoelinhc acid, a white crystalline compound i(vn«Ao») 
contained in the bile asasodlum salt.— gly"eci-lit*'iiii-a. 
«• Same as olucohemia. gly'Vo-W'mi-nt.-gly- 
”• &***?• A whIte crystalline compound <C 4 
UcMOo) formed by tbe action of hydrochloric acid on glv- 
oxni and urea. Called also acetylene urea — gly'ra-lyi. 
«*. P*™ 1 : A compound divalent bypotlietieal radical (CO. 
Clio) of glycolic acid snd allied compounds.— gly'co-nin. 


l)extros«. Grape- or Starch-Sugar . . . also called Glucose L ri ut ton TOF ^ alatir' see oi ttt r 

occurs together with sucrose and levulose in many npe fruits, such r Lr r \’ 5 V l(Jlir i gllt, 1 . p 

as apricots, peaches, pineapples, and strawberries. Eliot Derived from GLUTEN: a com hilling form nsed in 

Stoker Inorganic Chem. ch. 17, § 294, p. 179. [i. b. ft co.J some chemical terms. — giu"ta-eon'ic, a. Derived from 

2. Chem. Any member 
having the common for 
aldehydes of the saturated unmukuh jy. a ri, 4 < 
attributively. Tbe glucose group includes grape-sugnr 
or dextrose, fruit-sugar or levulose, mannitose. galactose , 
inosite, sorbin, eucalyn, and darnbose. [< Gr. glykys, 
sweet.] 

— gl u / ense // siiien 1",». A by-produet of glucose used 
as a concentrated food for cattle. 

Srln-eox'le, glu-ces'ic, a. Of, pertaining to, or forming 

f lucose; as, a gtuconc ferment. 

ii'oo-kI«1, ‘ !J 

{iin'co-Klde, 


more than enongh; plethora; superabundance. 

When a yeat of glut Their stores doth over-clog. 

Milton Psalm IV . L 33. 

2. Kant. (1) A beckct at the middle of a square sail, near 
the head, to receive the bunt-jigger. (2) A choking, as by 
throwing the fall of a rope across the sheave of a block. 

(3) A piece of wood used ns n fulcrum or prop. 3. A 
wooden wedge nsed to hold open a cleft in splitting logs. 

He ’uz rippin’ up de bull cut, Mr. Man wuz, en he druv in his 
wedge nnd den he stuck in de glut. J. C. Harris Sights trith 
l 'ncle Jlemus cb. 7, p. 36. [ll. M. ft co. ’90.] 

4. Uriel'-making. A small brick or block to fill up n 
course; also, an unburned pressed brick. 5. Fish-offal. 

G. [Local, Eng.] The broad-nosed eel (Anguilla latiros- 5ri „ A . .. , , 

"-*>• ’t. That which I,a* been stuffed (Gun. St. A g{y e /cr-l„e, [feis C jiqnid compomld °\vh’h n an ^inteiise 

sweetish taste, used extensively in the manufacture of 
confectionery, soaps, and nitroglycerin, and in medi- 


n. Phdrm. An emulsion of egg-yofks and glycerin u««-d ji 
a vehicle and as an unguent.—giy'c<»*i*, etc., n. Same s 
OLrcosK, etc.—gly'eo-*in, giy'eo-Hine, 77 . Chem. A 
white crystalline eompound (C<jHivN 4 ) derived from glvoxnl 
by the action of ammonia.— gly"e«-Mi'iT-n, n. Ptthol. 
.Same as olucosuria. 


- .- comm 

seeds and in beet-root Juice. Called also amido-glutaric 
add.— glu-tnr'ic, a. Derived from gluten and tartaric 
ndd.— giutaric neid, a white crystalline compound (C5 
ILOD contained in eoinbination In the grease of sheep- 
wool. Called also normal pyrotarlaric add , deoxygln * 
tartc add.— gln'tn-zin, n. Chem . A white crystalline 
compound (CsHcNoOs) derived from pyrldln. glu'tn- 
ziiict. 

.. . . . arl u -lie'll*, etc. Same ns gluteus, etc. 

glu;co-sid, -smd, «. Che?n. A substance jrlu-f o'nI, glu-ti'nl, C. W* (girut§-Ql, HV)» «• Of or 
lute acids, pertaining to tile region of the rump or buttnek; as, the 
gluteal fold separating the buttock from the thigh, gl it- 
le'ji nt. 

:lu'ten, glfFten, n. A gray, tough mass, a mixture 
of various albuminoids, that remams after wheat-flonr 


cine. Glycerin is a trintomic alcohol (CallJOll),), and is 
formed wheD natural fats arc deconi]K>He<f bv treatmi-nt 
with alkalis or superheated steam. Called also glycerol 
and propenyl alcohol. 

The common hase which exlBts in all fats and oils is, when set 
free as wee t liquid called glycerin. YofMANS Hand-Book House¬ 
hold Science pt. it, \ 195, p. 109 . [a. ’o?.] 

[ < Gr. ghjkeros, sweet, < glykys, sweet.] 
Derivativea:— glye'er-ic, a. Chem. Of or derived 
from glycerin.— glyceric acid, a colorless, slrnpy liquid 
compound (C 3 Hfi0 4 ) formed by oxidizing glvecrin with ni¬ 
tric aeld. It has both aeld and alcoholic properties.— 
glyc'er-iil. glye'er-ide, 71 . A compound ether In 
which the alcohol glyccrlo (glycerol) exists with a fatty 
acid. Most natural fats are glycertds, and synthetical glve- 
erlds can be made by the action or acids on glycerol.— 
glye'er-ite, 71 . Med. A medicinal preparation contain¬ 
ing glycerin, srlyc'cr-niet.— glye'er-lzc, r t. Chem . 
Tn treat with glycerin; add glycerin to.— glye'er-ol, n. 
has been washed in water. It gives dough its toughness, Chem. Glj’eerln; the ehemical name, irlyc'er-olej. 
and is a nutritious element of wheat. [L., glue.] gly'eo-uoll, glai'cn-col, n. A crystalline sweetish com- 

Compounds : —glu't (*iisen // H* , -in, 7 (. A dark amor- pound (Cq1I 6 JsO^) contained in bile and formed when 
phous eompound contained In gluten.— g.:filirin, n. A glycocholic acid is boiled with hydrochloric acid. Called 
yellow amorphous compound contained in gluten. also umidfracetic acid nnd gelahn-svgar. [ < glycd- 4- 

—glii'ten-onl, a. Resembling or allied to gluten. Gr. kolla, glue.] srly'elnt; sly'eliiet; gly^-o- 

<*1 n$; jrlj'eo-i liiej; gly'co-ln^; gly'eo-lnej. 
gly'co-geH, glai'co-jcn, n. 1. A white, mealv, mnor- 

mi 9 —.— 1 phous compound (C 8 ll ]a 0 5 ) contained in animnl tissues, 

ami gluteus immmw. Sec illus under strscfLAU sts- as the liver. Called Wo animal starrh. 2. 1M. 1‘rom- 
tem. [< Gr. gloittos, ^rninp.l glndn 1 nplasm containing this compound, found in fuogi; epi- 
„ . — g!u-te / 'o-fem / o-rnl, a. Of or pertaining to tfinsm \c 01 vro- -u .m- i e ] 

lent or adhesive preparation, tbe buttocks nnd thigh. -giy / ('o-»eii iiinH» ,; n Hot Same as fpipi a*m 

re gelatin derived from boiling gliKMier^rliig, glut'-her'ing, «. [U. S.] A clnpeold e l y ^ e * ?«r C S^-VlV. 

,, • , as »Wni honi8 > aiMl hoofs, in fish (Ulitpea wstiraHs) similar to the nlewife. tnorbid KI nf f nrn L IriEifn S Jn<r»r £ 

water: sold cither as thin, linrd brittle cakes, that must stln'lI glO'tin, «. Chem. I. Same as ciliadin. 2. the I^ct v-e ““c-H ul v”v«,.”c“n^le o 

be melted or dissolved for use, orm liquid form ready to [Kara. Same as gelatin. [< gluten.] Kelattoctothe"fonnatioiiofanlmalsmteh mS ltl !™,w 

be applied. gli^ll-nntet, vt. To glue.— ion+. 7 i The 

Milk-ao’-wflter ain’t the best o’ glue. act of gluing.— glu'ti-un-t i vet» a. Tending to glue or fonimtion into grape-sugar. [< cltco- + genesis.] 

Low^ell Biglow t\ipers second series, vi, *t. II. cement; tenacious. C 1 ) CO-ge»UCUIe 4 , 

[< F. glu, birdlime, < LL .glus (glut-) (cp. L. gluten), gb^ll-uons, glfi/ti-nus, a. 1. Resembling glue; vie- f hem ' 1 • A co] - 


j which, when decomposed by dilu 
alkalis, or certain ferments. Yields glucose or some other 
sugar not belonging to the clnss of carbohydrates. Glu- 
cosids are compound ethers, occurring (I) ns the bitter 
principle of plants or (2) as synthetical compounds made by 
treating glucose with an organic acid. [ < glucose.] 
glu"co-Mi / rl-a, giruco-siVri-a, n. Pathol. The con¬ 
dition of having glucose In the urine; diabetes mellitns. 
[< glucose -f- Gr. ouron, urine.] 
glii-cii'nic-rout, n. Something that is bitter-sweet, 
glue, glfi (xm),®. [glued; glu'ino.] I. t. To stick 


act v, sc. 

II. {. To stick together; adhere. [< F. gluer, < glu; 
see clue, ».] {rlewt. 
glue, n. A viscid cement or adhesive 
usually a form of impure 
certain animal substnnees, 


glue.] glewt; glut. 

Phrases, etc.:— nlbnmeu glue, a partly decayed glue 
obtained frnm flour in starch-innklug.— ennein g.,a book¬ 
binders’ glue made by dissolving casein ill n solution of 
borax.—Cologne g., a pale, strong glue made from offal 
that is limed nnd bleached with ehlorid of lime.— elastic 
tr., a combination of glue nnd glj r eerln, used for rnaklog 
printers’ rollers, flexible molds, etc.— glue's pot", 7 t. A 
water-jacketed vessel for melting glue without permit¬ 
ting It to burn.— g.:Nizc, n. Glue dissolved In water: used 


cous; sticky; viscid. 


s by darting out 


The Toad, Frog, and Chameleon capture insects b 
the longue, which is tipped with a (jtntinous Baliva. 

James Orton Congxtrative Zoology pt. i. ch. 8, p. 53. [H. 77.] 
2. Covered or pervaded with sticky matter. [< F. glu- 
tineux , < L. gluttnoxus, < gluten(glutin-), glue.] glu'- 
ll-iilngf; glu'll-now*]. 

Synonyms: see adhesive. 

— glu^tl-uos'l-ty, gli^tl'iious-ness n. 


orless, inodorous liquid compound (C 2 II 8 0 2 \ hnviiig n 
sweetish taste, and formed by decomposing ethylene 
bromid. Called nlso ethylene alcohol. 2. A diatomic 
alcohol of the fatty group having the general forniuln 
C-dLiHOll)^. See alcohol. [< glyc--{~ -ol in alcohol.] 
Derivatives : — g!y-ool'le, a. Chem. Oforde- 
rived from glycol, gl y-eol'lle{,— glycolic ndd, a 
white crystalline compound (CollA),) contained in un- 

...Pl. .. .. T ... _... ou.v... uavu — „ , . __ ... ... _ , ... ripe grapes and in the leaves of tne Virginia creeper (A 7/i- 

in painting and other arts.— g.;Ktocli, n. Material* such glu-ti'tlon, glu-tlsh'un, n. [Hare.] Deglutition. }ielopsi8qvinqutfolia).— 24y f voA\&,Tt. Chem. A white 

as hides and horns, from which glue Is made.—In n g., glut'iunn, glut'man. ti. [-men, pt.) [Eng.] An extra cub- nmorphona compouiKl (ColLOd formed hy dehydrating 
In a viscous condition: said of aoap In process of manu- toma officer who assists when there la a glut nf work. glvcolic acid bv drv heat 

facturc.— ftfl tiglii mm a very atrong, pure glue made eJiitH, gluts, n. [Local, Eng.] An eel, the glut. g| v-eol'n-ril irlv'co-iiiii clrirn.sin etc deprive 

from fish-sounds.- liquid g., glue kept fluid when cold irlnt'tout, vt. & vi. To act the glutton; eat to excess, or f ^* ” ’ * ’ , , .‘ l 11 ’ » 1 >A. of or ncrmlnin^ to 

by an acid.— marine g., a water-proof cement made of cause a mao or an animal to do so. 0011 5 e . n ,c ‘ . J 1 ' . y\ or pertaining to 

shellac or caoutchouc mixed with naphtha or oil of turpen- glut'to ii, glut'n, n. 1. One who gluts himself with t.lycon, the reputed inventor of ni kind of logacedic verse 
tine: used In ship-building.— vegelnblr g., a combina- food and drink; n voracious enter; gormandizer. consisting of a cntalectic trochaic tetrapody with a dac- 

tion of gmn ^rabic with sulfat^of alumimnn.- wiiter* All the finer se I13 ibilitieB of tbeeoul . . . sre, perhaps, morecer- { * ] ^ of third plHCe. Gly-ro'lll- 

taiu to |H.*rish in the glutton than even in the drunkard. a lit- 11. 71. [g-J The verse atX)ve described. 

Good Hor-ds [Loadon] June, ’67,p. 376. f*Iy<*"y-nier'l-«lie, ghVi-mer'i-di or -de, n. ))l. Conch. 

2. Figuratively, one who indulges in anything to excess. A of myacean bivalves, especially those having 

In Pleasure some their pbiffon souls would Bteep. n solid shell gaping at each end. lunged with feeble car- 

Dryden Reliqlo Laid 1. S3, dinnl teeth or toothless, and ligament external. Ciily- 

3. A musteline carnivore, the wolverene (Gulo luscus), uy inV-rls, h. (t. g.) [< glyco- -f- Gr. meris, share, 
especially the Old World form: formerly supposed to < meiromai, divide.] 

he excessively voracious. Bee illus. under wolverene. . — gly-cj n 1 e-rld, n.— gly-cyiii'e-rohl. a. 

4. Borne animal likened to the wolverene; as, the South- GJIye"yr-rl! i zji, glis’i-raUza or glic'i-rVzo, 77 . ) . A 

American glutton or grison. [< F. glouton, < L. glu- widely distributed genus of perennial herbs of tbe bean 
to(n -), glntton, < glutio, devour.] ^lot^ou i»t. family (Legurmnosse), with odd*pmnnte leaves and blue 

Derivatives : - frl ut'to n. A female ° r vtolet flowers. The licorice-root of commerce is from 

glutton.— “1 ii t'ton-l*lt, a. [Rtire.] Addicted to C. glabra. 2. [g-] A plant of this genus. [< Gr. 
gluttony.—Sriiil'tou-lze, vi. To net the glutton; gor- ytyfe/jrhiza, liconw, < glykys, sweet ,, + rhiza, foot.] 
inandize ut'lon-W* glye^yr-rln'zie, glls'l-roi'zic or gllcM-rt'zIc. a. Chem. Of 

1 ( **, . .. . . + * or extracted from licorice.— glycyi'rliizle neid. a vel* 

^ Ye *°iP.2v l U on j zin ?' on * T i Ca, i? a S es °XJ h f ,r deat ! lowlsh bitter-sweet amorphous eompound (C^HoaN^hs) 
companions. Ivane Explorations vol. i, ch. 29 , p. 399. [e. ft p.J contained In llcorlee-root (Git - • ■ K -- 

ffln I'lo n-ou s, glut'n-us, a. Of, pertaining to, or char- .yr-rhl'zin 


proof g.. Isinglass glue or fish-glue dissolved In hot milk, 
frlii'er, glff'yr, n. One who or thnt which glues. 

Slu'ey, glu'§, a. Of the nature of or like glue; sticky; 
glutinous; viscous, glew'yt; ^lu'yt. 

— jrln'ey-ness*, n. 
gclu'lxli, glff'ish, Somewhat gluey, 
a-l 11111 +, rl. To look gluin; gloom, 
glu in, glum, a. Moody and silent; frowning; sullen. 

Like an ludinn idol glum and grim. 

Whittier, Skipper lrexon's Ride st. 7. 

[< glum, r., < Sw. dial, glomma, stare, < qlba, glow.] 

— giinu+j n. A frowning aspect. — gin 111 'ly, adr.— 
gliiiii'iiiislit, a. Hather glum, gliiiu^inyt.—glum', 
no**, Ji. 

glii-iiin't*eonj8, glu-me'shlus, < 7 . Pot. Bearingorper- 
taining to glumes, f < L. ghnna; see glume.] 
trliime, glum, C. K. S. (glirnn, I. W. ||>*.), n. 

One of the chaff-like ecnles or bracts 
of the inflorescence of grasses, sedges, 
and their allies. Those that subtend 
one another are called sterile or empty 
glumes , and those that bear flowers In 
their axllg ,Jlowerhig glumes. 

2. An inner glume; a paletor palea. 

[< h.gtuma, husk, < glubo, deprive 
of hark.] 

— gitt'inal, a. Characterized by 
a ginoie.— trlu'mello, n. [Hare.] 

1. An Inner glume or palet of grasses. V** 1 * 1 sanies of 

2. Some 

Cl ii'y U-lliel'llllet.—Kill- glumes of Adstida . ___ ... 

mirer-oiis, a. Bearing glumes, purjmrea. [< OF. glotome , < gloton , F. glouton ; see olutton.] 

ttlii'mose, a. Having n glume, trl ii'iiioiikI. ii’lot'en-ye+. 
trl 11 m |>, glump, vi. [Colloq.] To be sullen; sulk. S 111 «• as gluey. 

— trlIIIII l> ; iMil, a. Bulleii; glum.—trl milKiy»glal, r(. [Prov.Eng.] To gley. 

[Colloq.] The dumps; sulkiness.— gl 11 iini'y, a. Bul-^JJ ^*’ l Derived from Grcvk g 
ten; siilkv; grumpy. 1 J glyeo-. filing fonns.—gl>’c''e-l« 

gl it 11 rli. gfuneh, [Scot.] I. rl. To frown; look sour. II. . . 

a. Sullen and aour. Ill, 71 . A look expressive of dislike 
or displeasure, glu inch; 1 gliiniNlit. 
ftlllt, glut, r. [GLUT'TKIi; CLL'T'TING.] f. f. 1. To 
fill or supply to excess; stuff; gorge; sate; as, to glut 
tbe market. 



“ions vol. i, ch. 29, p. 399. [c. * P.J contained In llcorlee-root f fTiucyri-hizu “globrap 1 *gYyc 

u+; g] yc"y r- rli i'zi u et. 

PniL. Boc. 


Glumes. 


acterizetl by gluttony; given to excess in eating; vora- Klvde + , r. To glide. 

cions; as, a gluttonous man. glot'uiHist. , . , . , . - -- , 

It he ate and drank « other*, he wa, a man aha,onom and a OfllMV'Valoa 8 ^. ^Tvnno? Pl " r ' ' 

iiiebiblKT. Spurgeon Treasury of Dadd, I'satm LXJX. in vo\. J iai,lts ’ as j wfyntaf, w alea. g I j u n, ,g I Jiiiie.. 
i, p. 262. [f. &w.’90.] tily-ox'nl, glni-ox'a], ?7. Chem. A white amorphous 

compound (CjjllnOjj) formed by slowly oxidizing ueetie 
aldehyde with dilute nitric acid. Called also oxalic al¬ 
dehyde. [< glu- (In glycol) 4- ox - (in oxalk 
(in aldehyde).]— t»iy"ox-ul'le, a. Derived 
pertaining to glyoxal. trly-ox'yl-lej. 


wiliebiblwr. 
ill, p. 262. [ 

Synonyms: sec greedy. 

— gliit'ton-oiiM-ly, gin I't on-ous-nem, n. 

giut'toii-y, glut'n-i, 7). [-ies, pi.) The act nr habit of 
eating to excess; voracity or nn instance of it. 


From Paradise first, if I shall not lie, ^ - o-» , 

Was man out chased for his {7b7//o«l/. ffly-OX'll-11 II, j glQl-OX'Q-lin, -llH 07’ -Hn, 71. Chem. 

Chaucer c. T The Soutjmour’s MH. mgly-ox'a-lliia, f 1. A nacreous crystalline compound 


glykys, sweet: combi- 
1 a*'util, rt. An ointment 
consisting of finely powdered almond-meal (1 part), 
glyeerlu (2 parts), and olive-oil (6 parts).—fJIy-eur'i- 
ila*, «. pi. Helminth. A family of rapacious polveba*tous 
worms having a small head produced into an annulnted 
conic snout with four antenna; on the apex. IJIyc'e 


(C 3 H 4 X 2 ) prepared variously, w* by treuting glyoxal very 
grmiunlly with ammonium liydroxid in slight excess nt a 
low temjierature. Culled nlso oxalin nnd inethyltue-aeel- 
ijle7ie*azin. 2. Anyone of the series of compounds of 
which glyoxalin is typical. 

ly-ax'lm, glQi-ox’nn, tj. Chem. 1. A colorless crys- 
tnlline nitrogenized comjxMind (C 2 H 4 X a 0 2 ) formed ny 
the action of hydroxvlamin on jglyoxal. 2. One of the 
series of similar bodies of which that defined above is 
typical. [< olyoxal + oxtm.] «;1 y-ox'line; 


wuiu 5UUUI Diui iuui muniutc uii me run: a. i ««,vr r~wu « \ -, . f I: r . T , 

77 . (t. b.) —glyeVr-id. giye'ur-oid, t/.-glye"- y i»li, ghf, n. 1. Arch. (1) A vertical cutting charae- 
e-ri'sziu, n. Glyeyrrhlzlc acid. glyc"e-iT'Eine;. — tenstic of the Doric triglyph. Every triglyph presents 


eofu, arm, usk; at, fare, accord; element, £«* = ovcp, eight, {* = usage; tin, machine, a = renew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, burn; ofslei 



Gl) plioccmtitlur 




noation 


or word caned in a compact, distinct figure; a glyphic; 
as, the Maya glyphs. 

Pictures, either painted or incised, are found . . . along the 
eoftheMi "— : — ! 108 - *-‘ L - 1 


two glyphs and two sembglyphs. (2) An ornamental gnnrhl, jxi. Gnarled. Phil. Soc. 

groove,*cavity, or incision. 2. Archeol. A pictograpb gnarled, ndrld, rt. Exhibiting or characterized by 

1 gnarls; full of twisting nr contorted knots; knotty; 

twisted and cross-grained; distorted; as, a gnarled oak. 

._ _ __.__ _ w On the hriok of the stream were plane-trees, large in girth, hut 

course of the Mississippi River. In some cases the glyphs are both stunted and ynarled, 
incised and painted, (i. Mallery in Fourth An. Rep, But'ca u of W. F. Lynch Di-ad Sea and Jordan ch. 25, p. 497. [a. * CO. *52.] 
Ethnology p. 19. Lgov. pto. off. *86.] gnarl'liiff, nOrl'ing, n. Same as nurling. 

[< Gr. glyph?, carving, < glyphd , engrave.] gnnrllngdool^, nOrPing-tDl*, n. A nnrling-tool. 

— clyph'lc. I. a. Of or pertaining to a glyph or gnarPy, ndrl'i, a. Full of gnarls; distorted; knotty, 
carving: as, the gluphic&Tt. II. n. A hieroglyph. gnar'ryj [Archaic]; knarl'yt. 

1 ) l>h"o-cer-nt'i-<lH?, glif'o-ser-at'i-di or -cer-a'ti-de, I i ive in a cottage secluded and small, 

n. pl. Conch. A family of goniatitoldean cephalopoda By a gnarly oldapple-tree*s shade, 

with depressed whorls, first pair of lateral lobes pointed, TaowaaiDGE My Brother Ben st. 2. 

and large saddle-lobes. [ < Gr. glynlid, carve, + kera(t-)s, Night the solemn, night the starry, 

horu.] Glyi>h"l-o-eer-iii'1-da?J:.—glyph"o- ,Jfo 

cer'a-tlri,g1 yi>h"o-ccr'a-f old, a. . , „ , . , , 

glyi»h'o-grn)>h, glif'o-graf, rt. & cl. Tomake (print- gi*»*h» nash, v. I. 1. To gTind or strike (the teeth) 
" ing-plfttcs) by glyphograpV* together, as from rage or anguish, 

trly i»li'o-« rai>ii,7t. An engraving or impression made 
by glyphography.— £lyi>h"o«£raph'lc, a. 
glypli-og'rn-filiy, glir-eg'ra-fi. n. A process forma* 


_ > -rw. 

Alex. Smith A Llfe»Drama sc. 4. 


Derivatives : irnaxv+, v. The action of gnaw¬ 
ing; corrosion. —gn si \v'a*I>l(c, a . That can be 
gnawed.— gnawed, pa. Hot. Irregularly jagged or 
tootbed as if bitten hy an insect.— ginnv'er, n. I. 
One who or that w hich gnaws. 2. Specifically, n rodent 
mammal.— gnaw'hig, n. Constant bitiug; continued 
fretting or torture, as in grief, 
gnawd, a. Gnawed. Phil. Soc. 

gruel**, nois,«. [G.] Geol. 1. A crystallized rock com¬ 
posed of feldspar, quartz, 
and mica intimately inter¬ 
mixed. and having the mica 
foliated or disposed in par¬ 
allel planes, producing a 
moderate tendency to cleav¬ 
age into thick slabs; thna 
distinguished from granite. 

The gneisses yield a 


king engravings for printing, akin to electrotypy, but 
differing in that the engraving ia done on a copperplate 
covend With a wax film, the whole dusted with graphite 
and dipped in the electroplating-bath, the rest or the 
process being the same as electro typing. [< Gr. glyphl 
(see glyph) -f -GRAriiY.]—uiypii-o*r / ra-plier, n. 
glyp'tle, gllp'tic, a. 
engraving. 

The exact character and degree of exeellenr 
or plastic art which the 1‘homicians practic~ J 
op**n to question. 

Kawlinson Origin of Sat ions pt. i, ch. 4, p. 65. [s. st w, 78.] 

2. Mineral. Exhibiting figures. [< Gr. glyptikos, < 
qlypho , carve.] 

glj l>'Uc.*, glip'tics, n. The art of entting designs on 
precious stones, shells. Ivory, hard woody, etc. 

Gl) |>"t«>-dlp"(e-rl'nl, glip'to-dip'te-ral'naior -rl'nf, 
n. pi. Ich. A family of crossopteryginn fishes, including 
flrjopfyehiidw and Osteotepidulw. [< Gr. glyplos , 
carved, -f- ttipferrnt; «ee dipterous.] 

— jrly p"to-i11i>'le-rliie, a. &. n. 
gly p'lo-ilon, glip'to-don, n. Mam. 1. A very large 
extinct American 
armadillo of 
Olyptodon or a re- 
lated genus; a 
plyptodon tid. 

The glyptodons 
aitalned the size 
of an ox and had 
very strong limbs 
with short, broad 
feet. 


3ty friends, I make no doubt, have gnashed their teeth 
At leisure minutes these half-dozen years. 

Brownlvq Colombe's Birthday act i, 1. 41. 
II, i. [Archaic.] To grind or grate the teeth. 


Wheo they heard these things, they were cut to the heart, and 
they gnashed on him with their teeth. Acts vii, 54. 

[Formerly gnasl: cp. G. kna.de rn, knirschtn, Ice. 
gnesta , etc., of imitative origin.] gna**het. 

pi - ji ... __ — giiH*h'lng-ly, adv. In a gnashing manner. 

1. Of or pertaining to carving or n . [Fare.] A snap or bite with the teeth. 

trnnspt, vl. To snap with the teeth. 

. . , .. gnn*t + « n. An expiring spark; snuff of a candle. kiinstt. 

eny of the . . . glyptic uon s|'imr+, n. Gnashing. 

icea is, to some extent, .rumi, nat, n. A small ncmocerous two-winged fly hav¬ 
ing long many-jointed antemite, often plumose in the 
male, as n buffalo-gnat, gall-gnat, or turkey-gnat; es¬ 
pecially, a blood-sucking cnlicid with aquatic larva; a 
mosquito. [< AS. gnxl.] gnltt. 

Compoonds: — »rHnt'cnlch"er, n. A small Ameri¬ 
can polluptillne sylvlold bird, 

relsted to the kinglets, having \\I/Vv 

a graduated tall and the wings \ > 

not longer than the tall, as the v \ ^ a . v 

bluc-gray gnatcateher {Pnfiop- 
Ufa net'idea) of the United 
States.— gnu|'flo\v"cr« «. 

The bee-orchl8 (Ophrys apife- 
ra), a European orclild.— u,* 
linvvk. n. [Local, Eng.] The 
goatsucker. — gnat' simp"- 
per, ». I* [S. Afr.] Thobec- 
caier (Mr raps a piaster). 2t. 

A gnat-eating bird: probably a 
beeeafleo. gimt'?*nni>"t. 

3t. A gaplug lout.—g, * 
htroincr, «. Figuratively, 
one who overestimates little 
things, while neglecting the 
greater. See Matt, xxlll. 24.— 
g.ivvorm, 7i. A gnat'a larva; 
a wiggler. 

», ? iT£reat niyHVo-rnMni4‘‘^8 % «* A bird, the knot The Blue-gmy Gnateatcber 

■nily. Flower and Lydekker (Tringa canal us). (lHiUaptUn vserulea). 



Mlcroatructure of Gaelsa. 




Skeleton of the Glyptodon (Glypto- 
• vv h r . . . the (lon retie Hiatus). l/ w 

Otyptoaon vhnold have failed to keep his ground Is.’ ba tho late 
ProfeABor \V. K. Parker remarks. *a 
to have bnill l.jtn . . . for eternity. 

Intro, to Study of Mammals ch. 7, p. 204. [«l. ’9t.] "iiatli"-, I Derived from Greek gnathos, jaw; combi- 

2. [G-] A genua tvpical of Glyptoelontldie. [< Gr. tfftsi iho-. filing forms. —gnaih'al (gna'lhal, (7.), a. 

Same as tsxATinc.— guntli-itl'gi-a, n. J^uthol. Neu¬ 
ralgia of the face and jaw. — Gnnth"nn-ii-eun / tlii- 
<lse, m. pi. Irh. An Australasian family of ncanthopter- 
yglan flslies with a compressed body, velvety scales, narrow 
pectorals, and complete ventrals; velvet-fishes. (Din t h"- 
iin-ii-ellu'tliuHy n. (t. g.)— glint)i /r an-o-emUtliid, 
gnnt h"n n-n-enn't lioid,gun t li^nn-ky-Io'- 
n. JHithol. Fixed rigidity of the Joint of the lower 
jaw. gnnlli"nn-cy-lo'M*t.— gnntlUic, «. Oforper- 
tslnlng lo the jaw.— gnathic index, see table under 
craniometry.— gnnth-iiFi-mn, n. f-i*A,pL] Ornith. 
Either ramus or prong of a lower mandible.— gnntli'i- 
nn, n. A cranlometrleal point. See craniometry.— 
glintiUi*m, n. The dasslflcation of mankind based on 
measurements of the jaw.— gnnt li'ite, «• Zool. A mouth- 
appendage in arthropods, as a mandible.— gnntli-i'ti*, n. 
Pathol. IntlainmnUon of the cheek or the upper jaw.— 

S un t h"o-e« , ph / n-lii*. ». [-Li.pM Terat. A monster 
I which the head is represented l>y the Jaw alone.— 
— gimtli"ii-clil-lii'rl-nni, «. [-ri-a, jt>/.] Enlom. A 

plate formed by the second pair of jaws, as In most chllog- 
naths.— gmitli-nni'e-ter, n. Crgnlom. Anlnstrnment 
io measure the angles of the lower jaw.- gnat li-on'ic+, 
a. 1‘anudtlcal: from Gnatho (Big Jaw), a diameter In Ter¬ 
ence’s *’Eunuchus.” gnntli -«n'ic-nlt,— guntli-oiU- 
ie-ul-ly+, adv .— (Dm t h-opk'o-ro, n. pi. Conch. A 
section of a group of gastropods having a jaw, as of Ge- 
ophifa, J > rjl{/bra?iciifat(i, and PectinlbranehUtla.— gnatk- 
ophii-rous, gmith / o-i»la*"iy, «. Snrg. The 
fonnatlon of a cheek hy plastic surgery.— gnntli'o-iuid. 
f. a. Jaw-footed; of or pertaining to the Gtvithopoda . 

11, n. 1, One of the Gmithopodn. 2. A gnat hoped! te. 
— (Dinth-op'o-da, n. pi. 1, Crust. The Xiphositra. 
2. Zool. The Arthropoda.— gnntli-ot»'o-dit«\ n. A 
limb modified Into a mouth-part In arthropods, as in crus¬ 
taceans; foot-jaw; maxllllped.— gimth-op'o-doiis, a. 
Gnnthopod. -gnath-os'te-gite, n. Crust. A plate- 
like expansion of a middle joint of each of the outer¬ 
most maxllllpeds, forming a shield over the month-parts. 
— Gnuth"o-Mo'imi-ta, n. pi. Crust. A division of 
crustaceans, especially of copepods, with the jnwa function¬ 
ally developed, as in Cycfnpldpe , etc.— g»nth"o-Mo'!im- 
tmi*. Giioth-M*'rn-ini, n./rf. Zool. A division of 
vertebrates with a well-defined lower jaw, including all 
but the inyzonift and leptocardlans.— gnut)i-o*'tonus 
gnnlli-o^' 10 -iiimi*, </.—gnu th "o-tli e'en, n. 
Ornith. The horny sheath of the lower mandible. 

Gr. gna- gnnl'cnirl»"er, gnrtiMlovv / 'cr. etc. See onatI. 
a {flint'lliiff, natiing, n. A email gnat; n contemptible, 


e/typlw. carved. 4- odous (odont-), tooth.] 

Glyi»"l<>-4]'m'H-€lii>, glipTo-donii-di or -<le, n. jd. 

Jlam. An extinct American family of loricate edentates, 
especially those linving a solid carapace formed of nn- 
nierous uermnl scutes, and eight molar teeth in each jnw 
v\ ith two deep vertical gnan es on each side. 

— itlyp'tn(, a. & w.— stl j p"to-don'tId, n. 
irl} |»"to-iIon'told, a. & n. 

Sfl> p'to-griiidi, glip'to-grgf, n. A design ent on n gem 
or the like. (< Gr. glyplos. carved, graphd, write.] 

Derivatives; —{fly i>-to«:'ra-|»lier, w.-glyp'* 
tn-grnpli'lr, a.— jflyp-logr'ra-pliy, «. 1. The 

art. process, or operation of engraving on precious stones 
or the like. 2. A description of or treatise on gem-en¬ 
graving; the knowledge or study of engraved geins. 

Glyp"!o-Nan'rl-dic, glip'to-sS'ri-dl or -satTri-df, n. 

}t. Ih t'p. A Tertiary fmnjly of snnrians, the fiacoeauri- 
d;r. i;lyp"l<»-*Hit'r iim, n. (t. g.) [< Gr. glyptos , 
carved, -+- sauros , lizunl.] 

-Jllyp^lo-sau'rhl, n.— sly|>"lo-?*nn'rold,a. 
gly p"t«>-tlie / «*a. glip’to-thl'ca or -thC'ca, n. A mu¬ 
seum or cabinet of engraved or sculptured works. 

Thr fJlypfothek. the little *oulpture gallery, i* in itAelf one of the 
mml Id'-al *»<! harrnoniouti of the works of art In Munich. ANNA 
HoWirr Art ^tuefeat in Munich ch. 13, p. 149. [T. * F. ’54.] 

{< Gr. glyptos , carved, -f- thtk?; see tiieca.] glyp'- 

lo-tliekt. 

"lyn'lcr, glia'tyr, n. Same as clyster. 

^iiicl'ln-Ite, inel'in-ait, n. Mineral. A vitreous, color¬ 
less. whitish or reddish, brittle, hydrous aluminum-cal¬ 
cium silicate (IInO’a^GajAIjSi^Oja), crjstallizlng In tho 
hexagonal system. [< C. G. Ganelin, of TQbiiigeii.l 
gn n I>'b I« ,+ , rt. To nibble, 
gimcrhrb r. To gnash. 
gHRfk+, n. lvnaek. 

gnu IE naf,». [Scot.] A small or dwarfed object. 

Gna-plia'lI- ii in, nu-ffi'li-um or -fa'li-um, n. Hot. 

]. A large genus of floccose-woolly herbs of the aster 
family, with alternate sessile or decurreut leaves and 
small clustered heads of yellow or white flowers with 
dry (scurious) bracts. 2. Jg-] A plant of this genus; the 
cudweed or everlasting. [< L. gnanha/ion , < 
phalion. a downy plant.]— gnn-jilin'11-old,... ^ 

gDii|>'|M*e, nap’pt, it. [K. Ind.i ^nme as dalachono. spiteful creature, 

guar, nfir, r l. (Archaic.] To anarl or growl; Quarrel. giiRt'ter, uat'^r, rf. [Prov. Eng.] To grumble; also, to 
gunrli gnarrl; gimrrct; knorf. gimw. 

glia no, r. I. /. 1. To bite off or eat away little hy 


iuc gneisses yield n mu* 
slderable amount of stnic- 
tural material, but are less \ 
desirable than the granites, i 
on account of their handed 5 
or foliated structure. They ] 
are known to qunnymen as 
foliated , banded , or bastard 
granites. 

2. More loosely, similar granitic material whose mica¬ 
ceous foliation is so abundant as to confer a facility of 
cleavage approaching that of mica-schist. 

— Iiornblendic gneiss, gneiss In whleb borablcade 
takes the place of mica. 

Derivatives: —griielss'Ie, a. Consisting of, con¬ 
taining, or relating to gneiss.— gnel**'old, a. Re¬ 
sembling gneiss. g;iieI.**'o*et.— gfnel**-os'l-( y, 
n. The condition or structure or typical, slightly schis¬ 
tose gneiss; the metamorphie process of producing 
gneiss: opposed to schistosity. 

Gite-!a'ce-w, n§-te'se-I or -tg'ce-e, n . Hot. An 
order of gymoospermoueshrubs, including some trees — 
the joint-fir family—w ith jointed stems and branches, op¬ 
posite articulated and sometimes scaly leaves, and uni¬ 
sexual flowers. It embraces only 3 genera and about 
40 species. [< Malay gnemon.] —gne-ta'ceoii.*, a. 
gnevvt, Imp. of onaw. gnovvt. 

gmdf» + , rf. To rub to pleees; bruise; grlad or he ground to 
naught, g nndt, 
gnirt, n. A gnat, gnytiet, 
gnol't, n. A miser; churl. gnofl>. 

gnome 1 , nbm, n . I. One of a fabulous race of 
dwarfed and misshapen earth-spirits or goblins reputed 
In be special guardians of mines and miners. Compare 

GNOMIDE. 

And as 1 named the Blessed Name, as In our need we can. 

The ugly green, greeu gnome beeaine a tall and comely maa. 

R. Buchanan The Green Gnome 8t. 4. 
2. A deformed, diminutive person; a dwarf. 3, (1) 
One of various humming-birds; as, the giant gnome 
{Patagona gig as). (2) A gnome-owl. [F., appar.‘< Gr. 
gnOmon, one that knows, < gignhskG, know.] 

— gnoim''*(ivvl", ii. The pygmy owl (Gluucidium 
gnoma) of w’estern North Anierfea. 

— sriiomeil, a. [Poet.] Fre- 
quentetl by gnomes. 

gnome 1 , n. A short and pithy 
proverbial saying or remark; apo¬ 
thegm; maxim. 

We are told . . . that the Saviour . . . 
did not confine himself to the gnomes and 
parables. G. P. Fishkr Sufternat. Origin 
CiiriMianity essay ii. p. 113. [s. ’67.] 

[LL., < Gr. gnOm ?, thought, max inn 
< glgndskd, know.] 

"lio'nilc 1 , no'mlc (xm), «. I. 

Dealingin, conUilnlng, or expressing 
gnomes; apothegmatic; aphoristic. 

Gnomic poetry consists of observations 
on human life and society, nr generaliza- j 
lions respecting conduct and character. ■ 

S. R. Driver Intro, to Lit. of O. T. ch. TT ,L ; , 

7, p. 338 . (s. *n.] The Gnuine-owl. i/ 7 

2. Gram. Ex])re.«sing a maxim nr a general or universal 
truth; as, the gnomic florist ( i. e the Greek aorist tense, 
especially as used to express proverbs, etc.). [< Gr. 
gnOmikos, < qiidml; aee onome 2 .] gno'inle-nl]:. 

— "iio'mle-al-1y, adr. 

"iio'inle 3 , «. Same as gnomonic, sfiio'nile-nl]:. 
gno'inlde, nO'niid, n. A female gnome. The gnomides 
were reputed to Ik* very small and beautiful. They were 
the special guardians of diamonds, 
giro-mol'n-gy, no-inoro-jl, n. [Uare.l A compilation of or 
a treatise disc ussiag gnomes, or sententious sayings. [< Gr. 
gnbmologla , <gnomZ (aee gnome 2 ); ami see -ology.] 

— srno"iiio-log'le. a. Pertaining tognomology. gno"- 

One who la 



-imtl'o - gist, 


At them he gao to rear his bristles strong, And felly gnarre. 

Spenser Faerte Queene hk. i, can. 5, st. 34. 
gnnr, n. [Archaic.] A knar, gnarrt, 
gnnret, rt. To anarc; choke.—gun ret, n. A anare. 
giinr'i-tyt, n. Experience* knowledge. 
j» nnrP, itfirl, id. To smirl; growl. [Freq. of gnar, r.] 
gnarl 3 , rt. To give n rough edge or milling to; mirl; 

as, to gnarl a thumbscrew. [< gxahl. 4 
g imri, n. A protuberance on n trunk or branch: a dis¬ 
eased or twisted growth in trees; a tongh, curling knot 
In wood; a knurl. 

The sunshine and the storm . . . W’-He themselves all over life, 
In IU knots nnd gnarls. or smooth bronchi**. 

Gkikik Entering on Life, Character p. 28. [j. t*. ’89.] 
[< GNAR, KNAlt, /?.] klDirlt. 


little; tenr or scrajK) off or at with the front teeth; wear 
nwny or make by repeated biting; as. a mouse gnaiving 
a coni: to gnaw ’a hole through n wall. 2. To bite on re¬ 
peatedly; as, he gnawid his lip in rage. 3. To corrode 
or consume; eat hr fret away; as, rust gnaws steel. 

Time gnaws an English grnvestone with wonderful appetite. 

Hawthorne ufd Home, Leamington p. 73. [h. m. & co. 79.] 
II. i. 1. To use the teeth in biting repeatedly; as, to 
gnaw upon a l>onc. 

Until emt from a pillar there ran a red mouse 
And gnnired through his ebony staff. 

Owen Meredith JGmrterer, King Solomon st. It. 
2. To cun sc corrosion or wearing away; be n gradually 
duetnictivu agent. [< AS. gtiagan.] giiagt; Itnagt. 


inn - log'ic-nlt. —gno - 

versed lu gnomology. 

The stylo of St. James Is formed on the Hehrew prophets, as his 
thoughts are Influenced hy the Hehrew gnomologists. 

Farrar Early Days of Christianity ch. 21, p. 319. [k. p. i>.] 
giio'moii, nO'meii, n. I. The Iriangular piece w hose 
shadow points out the time of day on a sun-dinl. or any¬ 
thing nnswering the same or a eimilnr purpose, as a verti¬ 
cal pillar for determining the smi’a altitude. 

The use of a gnomon, a vertical pillar hy the shadow of which 
the sun’s altitude may be determined, was knowo to the Greek* 
from a very early ;>enod. 

It. RoUTLEDok Popular Hist. Science ch. 2, p. 49. [ft. st a. ’81.] 
2. The index of the hour-circle of a globe. 3. Geom. 

The figure that remains after a paral¬ 
lelogram has been removed from the 
corner of a similar but larger parallel¬ 
ogram, aa BC1GDE or FCAGIIE. 
The diagonally opposite parallelo¬ 
grams AH, El, or GE, EC 1 , are called 
comj/ltmenfs of each other or of the 
whole parallelogram. *1. Math. 

Gnomon. one of the terme of an arithmetical 
series by which polygonal numbers are found. [L., < 
Gr .gnoitiun; see unqme 1 .] s* iio\v'imuit; know'- 

til si lit. 

^no-inon'lu.rt. I. Of the nature of a gnomon; 
belonging to the art of dialing. 2. Hot. Bent at right 
angles. g,iio'niIet; giio'iiili’-alJ.-jjiio-iiion'* 
h’-al-ly. ffilD.-Kiiii-iiioii'les, «. The art or sci¬ 
ence of dialing or of constructing dials to show' the hour 
of tliLMlay by the shadow nf a gnomon.— 



uu = out; ol); Iti=fewd, I ft =: future; c = k; church; illi = (Ae; go, sing, ink; *o; thin; zh = azure; F. boh, d line. < y from; t, obsolete; J, variant. 
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1M, n. One who is proficient in gnomonlcs.— gno"- 
mon-ol'o-"y, n . An exposition of the principles of 
dialing. 

Siitoo, n. Same as cnt. 

Kiio%l*ol'o-Ky, nO'el-el'o-ji, n. Philos. The branch 
of philosophy that treats of the principles of cognition; 
the theory of knowledge, or of the philosophic principles 
underlying knowledge or the activities of the cognitive 
faculties. Called also eiristemology. For some of the 
historic theories, compare aonosticis.m; dogmatism; 
mysticism; skepticism. [< onosis + -ology.] jgno"- 
se-ol'o-gyij; jjiio-*H'o-a:yt; snos»-lol'o-"yj. 

The science which thns unfolds the nature of knowledge may be 
called Gnosiologu, or Gnosih>gy. 

McCosh Intuitions pt. iii, hk. i. ch. 2, p. 284. [c. A BROS. ’72.] 

£Iio'k1k, no'sis, ti. Cognition; especially, the higher 
knowledge of mysteries; philosophic insight. 

The large body of Jews resident in Alexandria were eelehmted 
for their gnosis or religious philosophy. 

1L Alford Greek Testament, John i, 2. 

[< Gr. gnfais, knowing, < gigndsko, know.] 

Kiio^lle, nes'tic,^. 1 . [G-] Of or pertaining to the Gnos¬ 
tics or Gnosticism. 2. Possessing knowledge; claiming 
esoteric insight or wisdom. 3. [Slang.] Knowing; 
shrewd; clever. [ < Gr. gnOstikos, knowing, < gignoskd, 
know.] "iios'f lo-ul±. 

Cinos'tie, n. An adherent or advocate of Gnosticism. 

Plotioua wrote against the pnganiring Christians, or Gnostics. 

A. Land Letters on Literature, Piotmus p. 98. [i.. o. a Co. ’89.] 

"iios'llc-nl-ly, adv. [Humorous.] Knowingly. 

Giiok'iI-cIsiii, nes'ti-eizin, ». Ch. An eclectic 

system of religion and philosophy, existing from the 1st 
to the Gth century. It occupied a middle ground be¬ 
tween paganism arid Christianity, teaching that Knowledge, 
rather than faith or philosophy, was the kev to salvation, 
and Incorporating some of the features of Platonism, Ori¬ 
entalism, and Dualism with Christianity. The Gnostics 
held that all existences, material and spiritual, are derived 
from the Deity by successive emanations, or eons. Christ 
was merely a superior eon. Compare eons. Among the 
principal systems are those of Basilldes (A. D. 12T*-140), Vnl- 
entlnus (140-160), the Ophites, Carpocrates and Gplphnnes, 

Sat urn I mis, Cerdo,MareIon (150), and Bardesanes (170). 

Gnosticism . . . afforded an easier way of salvation (by knowl¬ 
edge) than the humiliating path prescribed hy the gospel. 

F. H. Foster in Concise Diet, of Religious Knowledge p. 329. 

gnoK't 1-eize, nes'li-soiz, it. [-cized; -ci'zinci.] To 
make gnostic; interpret gnostically- 

Gnofe'f ImItc, nes'ti-dl or -de, n. pi. Entom. A family 
of clavicom beetles having the abdomen mostly mem¬ 
branous above and with 3 segments beneath, the middle 
very short. Gnos'tns, n. (t." g.) [< Gr. gndstos , 
knowm, < gigndskd, know'.] 

—'gno^tid, a. & n.~ "lios'told, a. 

jgnoK-f ol'o-gy, n. Same as gnoseology. 

irnowt* imp. of gnaw, r. 

"mi, nu, E. (nin, C. 1. ]V. Hr.), n. [Hottentot.] A 
South-African ante¬ 
lope (genus Conno- 
chsetesj having a 
buffalo-like bead, 
horns forming a hcl- 
mct-Iike mass on 
the forehead, bent 
downward and out¬ 
ward, and recurved 
at the tip, an ass¬ 
like mane, and a 
horselike tail. The common 
Mae or white-tailed gnu (C. 
gnu ) is brown; the brindled 
or black-tailed gnu ( Ctaun - 
na). brown striped with black 
in the fore quarters, snoot. 

— gmi'sgont", n . The takin. 

K«i gO, v. [went; gone; gor¬ 
ing.] I. t. 1. To become 
responsible for; take, as 

shares in something; contrib- The Jp 1 ™ (Conno* 

nte; participate in; furnish; rhwtes taurina). Vfio 
as, to go halves; he went bail for his friend. 2. [Col- 
loq.] To receive with approval; put up with; assent 
to; tolerate; endure; as, 1 can not go that music. 3 . 

[Colloq. or Slang.] To pm up at risk; wager; bet; as, 

I w'iil go yon a dollar on the race. 

II. t. 1. To move from one place, state, or station to 
another, as by running, walking, riding, dying, or flow¬ 
ing: formerly, to walk as distinguished from other 
modes of locomotion; as, to <70 along the road. 

Our souls can neither fly nor go. 

Watts Come Holy Spirit st. 2 . 

It floes a hullet no good to go fast; and a man, no harm to go *TO+t PP> Gone, 
slow; for his glory is not at all in going, but in being. Rt'SKIN in "O, 11. [GOES, gOZ, 
True and Beautiful, Modern Progress p. 390. [w. 8. ’67.] r "~’ ” ’ — 

2. To move from n place; depart; pass away: contrasted 
with come: as. 1 wish he would go; the moments come 
and go. 3. To move customarily; move from or in the 
course of habit or practise; keep up any action or mo¬ 
tion; appear or seem in habitual motion; move about: 
exercise activity; operate; as, the mill goes day and 
night; he goes richly dressed; the boy goes to school. 



!>• To beahoutto do or act; intend: undertake; will; about 5 yards. [< AS. gtul; cp. Sans hxrns strike f 
purpose: chiefly In the present participle; as, I am going -ifonib'irinii, «. An ox-driver. gn:id / ’ ; gro<nn"+. 
to sing; he is going to die. 10. To pass into a state; gwid'Htert.— goiiri's*i>ur", n. A medieval spur having 
get to he; become; as, he went insane; to go wild with ?* a rowel.— g.sHtick, u. The stick 
terror. ln ^J ,lch a f £ oad Is fastened; nlso, stick amt goad together. 

For a time tlic deceived, if they are selfish, go cynical. goniP+^u. A F kVnd of lalsc dk^ ’ ^ aud - 

1 1 lxthrop Rdtcin lirothertoft pt. i, ch. 9, p. H6[t. a f. ’02.] g MU f, gfjf, 71 . [ooaveh, govz. pi ,] [Prov. Eng.] 1, A rick 

11. To have recourse; resort; betake oneself; ns, to go or Btaek of grain ln the straw. 2. Mining. The coal-waste 

to extreme measures. left in old workings; also, the space where it Is piled, giibt * 

More than 33,000 miners in . . . France have gon eon strike. goTot; golff; gnvet, 

Netc»York Tribune Nov. 18, ’91, p. 6, col. I. —tf on I’M! tip", n. [Prov. Eng.] An Implement forbear- 

12. To he applicable; suit; lit: belong; as, this peg £ ral “, Int ? a V. ianer r ?, , 1 V, CDfiI , 01 i 8 v . or ^‘"er shape. 

goes in that hole; the music goes with these words. »g0 'Q-hcd , a. [Colloq.] Imposed to make 

He assumed that whatever belonged to the cardinal family b^ rapid progress; pushing; energetic; as a goahead mer- 
longed to him; perhaps he even thought she went with the house. Chant; gO*ahead spirit. ffO"ai-ll eacl's»-t 1 V(C*. 

Olive T. Miller In .Xesting Time ch. 12 , p. 209. [ 11 . m. a co.] - goNi-li fad'a*t 1 v(c-ne«s, n. The state or 

13. To conform (with); be guided or regulated; act In quality of being go-aheadative. v(e- 

harmony (with); as, we go by the letter of the law; this nc**}. 

is the rule hy which to go. 1 4. To remain In preguanev; {!<>** gOl, n. 1. A point tow ard which effort or move- 
be in the natural period of pregnancy; ns, the clcphaiit ment la directed; tnc objective point or terminus that 
goes 2 1 months. 1 5. To pass away Anally; cease; die; one is striving to reach; the enu aimed at; us, the goal 


of one’s ambition. 

Hiu [man’s] perfection and happiness constitute the gool of his 
activity. Hamilton Metaphysics lect. i, p. 4. [o. A L. ’59.j 

2. Specifically: (Din any game, race, contest, or competi¬ 
tion, n mark, line, post, pole, or the like, made or set up to 
Indicate the limit, winning-point, or safety-place of the 
game. (2) Especially, in football and other games, a pair 
of upright posts with a crosspiece, between or over which 
the players strive to kick or propel a hall. 

3. I 11 football and similar games, the act of propelling 
the ball over or past the goal, so as to win a point; also, 
the point eo won; as, Smith kicked a goal. 

The mutch Is for the best of three goals; whichever side kicks two 

r ls Winn. T. Hughes Tom Brown at Rugby pt. i, ch. 5. p. 110. 
& OO. 71.] 

4. Astron. The point in the heavens toward which the 
earth is^moviiig in its orbit at any Instant: opposed to 
guit. of. A mound; barrow. [< OF. gaule, for ivotile , 
pole, < OFries, icalu, = Goth, wains, staff.] jjoalct. 
Synonyms: sec aim. 

Compounds: — 11 . A player who 

11 “ their L " si!1MS Bi,nplJ ' Thc lKuana: 8 corru '' tlon 
, , Aeir-iorA* Tribune Nov. 14, ’91, p. 6 , col. 3. g <mr + same as GOBEb 

mvIVmF^> b ‘^r 1 \ To ln ervi ; 110 as a peacemaker be- gonr'inlit, a. Patched; mean. 

"^i ,^i, A a Jarib“, 1,0, ' H "' ,K,r[,< '' , ruminan, • rt - 

not /70 </o?cn with 1110 .- to uo tnr» to count for much In 1*1 teu to tut cattu,asan ibex 


as, when our time comes to go. 16. To be expended; 
be alienated in payment or exchange; pass out of pos¬ 
session; as, his money goes for drink; tlic farm went at 
auction. 1 7. To strike, as a clock. 

The clock had gone eleven. 

Bulwer-Lytton Eugene Aram hk. i, ch. 4, p. 69. [n. A a.] 
18. [Colloq.] To intend; as, I did not <70 to do it. [< 
AS. gun.] s:ite$ [Scot.], goo li t. 

Phrases, etc.: —from the ward go [Colloq,,IT.S.], 
from the outset; thoroughly; heartily; as, to be active from 
the word go .— go'sfrer"., «. A stamped newspaper-wrap¬ 
per: a London term used in the Arst half of the 19th cen¬ 
tury.—go it I keep on; continue; as, go it , boy!—go to 
[Archaic], comeon;eome now; as, goto ,let us build a house: 
often used also In contempt or defiance.— go;tO;be<hn t* 
noon, n. Rot. Thc plant goat’B-beard ( Tragopogon pra~ 
tense).— go to grn»H, go to lb under, contempt nous 
Imperatives, like get out!— go:tn;tiircting, a. [Local, V. 
S.J Suitable to be worn to church, as clothing; hence, best.— 
to go ngniiist. l.Toattaek. 2. To be opposed to; as. It 
goes againstmy inclinations.—to go nliend, to posh for- 
ward; proceed.—to go nt, to attack; take hold of; ss, to 



value. Influence, quantity, etc.— to go for. [Slang. I 1. To 
attack- assail, especially witli words; as. 1 went for him 
w'lien I met him. 2. To favor,— to go forth, to become 
pn me; emanate.— to go hard, to resnlt painfully; as. It 
will 00 hard with me If i can not prevent him.— to go in 
nnd out, to transact the affairs of life; live.— to go 
in tor [Colloq.], to favor energetically: as, to go in for 
reionn.— to go in to or unto. lArclialc.] 1 , To en¬ 
ter the presence of. 2. To have sexual Intercourse with. 
— to go i nto, I . To participate ln (an undertaking). 2. 
To investigate; discuss; as, don’t go into that question.— 
to go it [Colloq.], to daslj on; push forward recklessly in 
a course or career; as, go it w hile you are young,— to go i t 
til one, to play a lone hand at euchre; hence, to take the 
sole responsibility.— to go off. 1 . To explode, as a gun. 
2. To run its course; occur In some specified manner, usu¬ 
ally with regard to success or failure; as, the concert went 
off well. 3. To decline; deteriorate; as, the market haa 
gone off two points.— to go tin. 1 . To proceed; con¬ 
tinue. 2. To be put on, as a coat.— to go <me better, 
to surpass by one point or degree.— to go one's w ny, to 
depart; fare forth.— to go out. I. To die away; fade from 
sight or existence; as, the fire goes out. 

It is hard to have a great hope that has filled life with brightness 
go out suddenly, . . . leaving yon mutter darkness. 

C. C. Coffin Caleb Krinkle eh. 8, p. 128 . [l. a a. *75.] 
2. To go Into society. 3. To he drawn forth in sympathy; 
ns, my heart went out to the orphan.— to go through. 1 . 
To pass; succeed; as, thc hill went through. 2. To expend; 
exhaust; as, to go through a patrimony. 3 , [Slang ] To 
overhaul thoroughly: ransack; search; as, thieves go 
through avictlm or his pockets.— to go to 11 might, to 
prove of no account.— to go mirier. 1 . To fallln lmsi- 
ness; be ruined, conquered, or destroyed. 2. To pass or be 
knowm hy; aa, he went under the name of Brown.— to go 
up [Slang], to fall; be mined financially.— to go upon, 
to net upon aa a hypothesis or a cine; as, I have nothing to 
go upon.— to go without, to be, manage, or get along 
without.— to go without Miying, to be taken for 
granted; he accepted without explanation.— to go wrong. 

1. To fall from virtue; go astray. 2. To happen amiss; as, 
things have gone wrong all day. 



Morning, noon, and night, hor tongue was incessantly going, 

Irvino Sketch*Book, Rfp Van Winkle p. 48. [O. r. P *GL] 

4. To move on; he carried on; proceed to its proper 
consequences; be carried; advance; be received or ac¬ 
cepted; come out; terminate; sncceed; ns, the plan did 
not go well; how did the election go? the county went 
Republican; the play u>ent well with the public: how 
goes tlic battle? the world goes ajroinat him. 5. To have 
currency or authority; be habitually said or used; have 
value in circulation; pass current; be customary; aver¬ 
age; as, the story goes; what the general says goes; a 
pood man aa men go; that coin goes for ten cents. 6 . 
Id loosed or released; be freed; be allowed to move * 


awoy or depart; as, let him go; ’let go my coat 7. mountains of Tibet 

To extend, lead, or reach, in place, diStinS, meaning W ^ 

or effect; avail; proceed; lie a force: as, the line gens 1 
across the ditch; the road goes to London; tlic statement 
goes too far. 


_ . ,7^0 I. [Colloq.] The fashion or mode. 

2. [Colloq.] The capacity for energetic action; push; 
enterprise; ns, he is full of go. 3. [Colloq.] A turn of 
affairs; piece of business; matter; fix; scrape; ns, this 
is a nice go. 4, [Colloq.] A successful stroke or course 
of action; bargain; as, I think he will make a 00 of it; 
is it a go? 

I brought in tho name of Mazzini, but that was also no go. Mna. 
Carlyle in Froude’s Jane If'. Carlyle vol. i, letter 149, p. 438. [s.j 
5. [Coiloq.] An opportunity for trial; a turn; as, let me 
have a <70 at it. 6 . [Colloq.J A glass: drink; dram. 

On the other band we say, ‘ here's a go! ’ which looks as if a go 
were an independent substantive oa its owo basis, as * a go of 
brandy and water.’ 

yen'* York Weekly Times N'ov. 1, ’91, p. 3, col. 7. 
7. A situation in cribbage in which the next player can 
not play any card that will not Increase the count to 
more than 31. 

Phraacs:— little go ami grrnt go [Eng.], In Cam¬ 
bridge University slnug, the preliminary nnd final ex¬ 
aminations for degrees.—mi go [Colloq.], of no avail; use¬ 
less.—on the go, on the move; astir, 
ci'ti, gO'a, n. 1. A gnzel (CD 


. Gazella picficomht) of tlic 
2. The marsh-crocodile. 


rt. To prick or drive with or as with a 


or tlic paseng, usually hav- 
ing the chin bearded'and a 
strong odor in the male; es- wr 
pecially, thc common Capra / 
nircus, of which the pnseng a 
is probahly thc original, ex- £•* t 
isting in many varieties, as 
Angora, Cashmere, Nubian, \ 
ana Maltese, and raised for 
its milk, flesh, and skin. 2 . 

A goat-like antelope, as the . 

Kocky Mountain goat. 3. , * 

[Prov. Eng.] A stepping- 
stone. [< AS. gat.] _ . . , 

Compounds, etc.: - " » d L’oai, or Paseng 

gont'*H!i"te-lopo, n. A (Copra iegugrus). * 45 
goat-llke antelope, as, especially, the serow. See Ulus, 
under camhino-vtan and serow.— g.jbenrd, ti. See 
ooAT’s-nEAun.— g.sbnek, n. A he goat.— goat'ohn"- 
fer, ti. A beetle, probably the fcrnchafer.— g.rfig. v. 
The wdld fig. — gont'li*li'% n, 1. A AVest-rndian mul¬ 
let or mullold fish (genus Cpeneus). aa U. maculatus. 
2. The European flleflah.— gont'fold", n. A fold for 
goata.— gont'hcrd", n. 1, One who tenda goats. 

For you, the dixzy goatherd roums His nigged Alpine ledges. 

W'niTTiF.R. The Shoemakers st. 4. 
2+, A flock of goata — gondnud", «. [Rare.] A region 
trequented hy goata.— g.*mni‘jnrniii, n. Same aa 
goat’s-uearu.— gont / nriik-er ,/ , a. The goatsucker.— 
g.iinotli, 11 . A large European cossid moth, as Cosxus 
UgnipertUt , which Is brown and gray marked with many 
black tranaverse linea.— g.sowl, «. [Brov. Eng.l Thegont- 
sucker.— gon t / root / % n. An Old World plant {Ononis 
Xatrix) of the bean family {Leguminosw).— gont’s: 
bn ne, n. The plant wolf’sdmne {Aconitum Lgcoetonutn). 
naturalized In England from the Alpa — gont’s*benrfl. 
11 . I. A European plant (Tragopogon praten sis > of the 
aater family (Composite?), with long feathery pappus, 
naturalized in the United States. Called also yelfoir goat\. 
beard, Joxej)h*8glower, nooufloirer, xhephertr&wioel, star* 
Qf*Jerusalem,cta. 2. A splnea (Spirwa A nuwn*) with long 
compound panicles of whitish flowera in slender spikes and 
thriee-pinnate leaves. 3 , A saxifrage ( Astilbe dt-candru ). 
called folse go<it's*beard, similar In inflorescence, but with 
the leaves 2-or 3-ternately compound. 4. Anv one of cer¬ 
tain fungi of the genus Clarariu.— gont’^riooi, n. l. 
Thc goutweed Egopodium IXidagrarta), a herb of the 
parsley family ( UmbelliferseY. named from the shape of the 
leaf. 2. A greenhouse herb (Oralis caprino) of the gera¬ 
nium family (Geraniaceap). from South Africa.—gon t‘s* 
liorn, «. A trailing herh (Astragalus ^Eglceras > of the 
bean family ( Leguuiinosse ), of southern Europe.—gunt 
>*Uin f \n. 1. Leather from a goat’a hide; as. shoes of goat¬ 
skin. 2. A goat’s hide made Into a bottle. 3. Agoat'a 
akin.— gun tS»srne, n. A herb ( Tevhrouia Yirginioua) 
of tlic eastern United States, with oda-plnnate leaves and 
white or purplish racemed flowers: railed also catgut; 
alao, one ( Gatega officinalis) of the old World: both of the 
bean family (tegntninosze).— gont’-ctliorn. n. Anv one 
of several Old World herbs of the beau family ( Leguiui - 
nosic); especially, Astragalus Ttvigircanthn* and .4. /Ve- 
rium.— gmi t'sione". n. A bezoar from a goat.— L r onfv 
wliont, 11 . Any species of the genus 7 Yugonyrum, of the 
buekwbeat family (Pjlygonactw), from Siberia: often culti¬ 
vated for ornament.— gon t'w c*e <!",«. 1 . Same as goat’s, 
foot, I. 2. Either of two West-Indian flgwurts (Capruria 
bgtora and Stemodia durantfolia), thc leaves of which are 
eagerly eaten by goats.—to ride I be g. i Colloq.], to go 


Simple honesty of purpose in a man gms a long way in life 

SMtLEs diameter ch. 1, p. 18. [ 1 * 1 . 1 


-2 1 


. .. y goatB.-m ride Ibe it.. . 

. . . .. through the initiatory exercises of a secret society, of 

goad: as, to goad an ox; Ilia conscience goaded him into which the riding of a goat by the candidate is humorously 
a confession; hence, to stimulate; rouse or urge forward, opposed to be a feature . „ 

as by irritating measures; instigate; incite. "oa-t ee'. gO-tU, n A board eo trimmed that it falls t-om 

The will whieh (loads me on ie not mine own; ^ ^ heard of a goat. _ 

’Tie from on high,— yen, verily of Heaven! gont'I*li, gOt'ish, a. 1. Resembling or characteristic 

Southey Roderick can. i, l. 37 . of a goat; hircine. 2. Wanton; lecherous. 


eofu, «*rm, a^k, nt, fare, accord, clement, or — over, eight, {‘ — usage; tin, machtuc, i = rcuew; obey, no; uot, nor, atom; full, rule; but, burn; aisle; 
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goatsucker 


Godspeed 


_isn god ourself win stand, personification of liberty In female form: used as an em- 

With a crown’d goblet in our lifted hand. olein on Coins, etc. 

Nathaniel Lee Rival Queens act iii, sc. 2. gorf'dcss-liood, ged'es-hud, n. The condition, charac- 
[OF., dim. of gabel, < LL. cupellus , cup, dim. of cupa, ter, or rank of a goddess, god'dcss-sliip*. 
cask.]— gol/leGceil", n. Anat. A cell bulging at the grnd'dutt, n. An earthen, wooden, or metallic tankard, 
h\T~ tturhr a « the \vh innoorw fl 1 nr nieht-hafek* esoeciallv free extremity and of goblet form, from the transformation iisuanywitba covergod'diivilt; god'daitt; god'rtt. 

■ . Acteatoreoffanev = cdto 

rrigtuim or gro- ^ tl ,„ ovmhl. » A .:i A ../,i n <,L + 

UUS of 


‘ “ “*■ - " ttZSgSX?$#r~ SV,nt ' SDOme ’ **ornnmental'l?erb8 of'Seefen!fic*i»imr^e famif 


i an _ 

Massinger Maid of Honour act ii, sc. 2. 

— goat'Kli-ly, adr.— goat'lsli-uess, n. 
gt»iU'*nck"er, gOt'suk’yr, n. 1, A eaprimulgoid bird, 
mostly nocturnal and insectivorous, and of noiseless owl- 
like flight, as the whippoorwill or night-ha 

the European Caprimutgus europseus , UIlllHr K m-»iri 

goats and other aniDials, from its loitering about cattle trob'lin n 

ti, seize upon insects. ,rn^hm,b -°.V " im ’ * 

gnat'k(iick\ goatmilker , 
hawk, and nightjar. 2 
4 >uiive, ri. [Scot.] Same as oove 

gob, gob, ri. [cobbed; gob'bing.] Coalmining. To 
stow awav the waste as a support to the walls.—to gob 
up, to become choked up, as a blast-furnace when chilled. 
gob 1 , n. Mining. 1, An abandoned working filled with 
refuse. 2, Rubbish; attic, bceoonmx. [< con*, n.,abbr. 
of coBnET.l gobbt*—gob'stire", n. Mining. Sponta¬ 
neous combustioo of waste matter.—gobsrond, n. Mi¬ 
ning. A road wav through tbe gob. 
gol > 2 , n. [Prov. Eng. or Slang.] The mouth. 

goh% n. [Slang.] A little lump or piece; mouthful; as, a gob . .. f * 
of taffy or butter. P "”- M1U 

go-bang', gO-bang', n. A gi 
board, usually of 250 squares, 

or beads, the object being to maKe a row or nvecomuera, po., ...- _ 

bv placing tbem on the board oue by one, in tarn. [< gob'stlck", geb'atir, n. 1. An implc- 
Jup. gotjan, chess board.] ment for removing a book from a fish’s 

gobbe, gob. n. [Surinam.] A creeping annual (Voand- mouth: also used for killing a fish by a 
ztia snbterranea) of the bean family (Ltgamiimae), re- blow. 2. An iron or wooden sjk>ou. 3. 
sembling the common peanut in growth and use: much [Thieves’ Slang.] A tqioou or fork of sil- 
cultivated in Africa ana South America. ver. [C.] 

’ robioid 
f into 

fills.— gob / b« , t-»neni"+, <idv. Piecemeal. fnnnelform 

gob'bet, geb'et, «. 1. A block of stone. 2. [Archaic.] 

A small piece; mouthful; lump. 

The gobttft, M*nu*CTude, hacked and hewed, of flesh which is 
brought to you at an hotel, and called roa.st lamh. * ft 

Sala Diary in America vol. i, ch. 15, p. 409. [t. BROS. ’45.] 'hJ * 

[< F. gobet, dim. of OF*, gob , < gobei \ devour, of Celt. Pbght nr 
orig.: cp. Gael, gob , mouth-] gob'clt. 


gob'hersioot h*+, n. A projecting tooth. go'by, gO'bl, n. [go'bies, ;?/.] Ago 

gob'bet + * rt. [Vulgar.! 1, To swallow whole; gobble. 2. fish having the ventral fius united ii 
To gut ifish).— gob'boi-lyt, m/r. In pieces or mouth- f umie lform disk 


- ... w _ ge; 

ornamental herbs of the evening-primrose family (Ona- 
gracese), closely allied to and sometimes included in 
(Enothera, but differing from it in having purple or pink 
r , ,. -ii >0 ^ instead of yellow flowers. [< 31. Godet, Swiss botanist.] 

[< OF. gobelin, < LL. oobah/s , < Gr. kobalos , impudent g 0 / s< iev"U, gO'-dev'l, n. 1. A dynamite-cartridge ex¬ 
ploder: used in an oil-well to start "a flow. 2. A jointed, 
flexible device for 
use in a pipe-line , 
to free it from ob- ; 
etructions. It is 
carried along by I 
the motion of the 

oil. 3. [Northern ,, 

U. S.] A rndc Go-devil for Scraping the Inside of a 
sledge upon which Pipe-line, 

one end of a log is borne, the other end trailing on the 
ground; tieboy; also, a rough, strong vva^on used in the 
woods and about quarries. 4. [Colloq.l A rude plow 
used especially for breaking up rough, newly cleared land; 
shovel-plow. 

g<><l'la''llicr, ged'ffl'dhgr, ri. To act as godfather to; 
r h « take under one’s fatherly protection. 

4 ~ r , . ffocl'fa"Ilicr, n . I, A man who becomes sponsor for 

tobies are several that vie n . A JJJg a child at baptism, and undertakes its religious training; 

itublmg. C. F. Holder Mllft ’ " * * 


If the spirit of the goblin . . . lingers anywhere on earth it is 
among the Hommany. 

Charles G. Lklaxd English Gipsies ch. 9, p. 135. [h. * H. ’73.] 


rogue.] 

Synonyms: see faiby. 

— -'ob'Hn-doin, n. Thercalmof goblins.— 
iln-lzc, r/. [Rare.] To turn into a goblin.— gob'* 
li li-ry, n. The acts and arts of goblins, collectively. 

.* gob'-loln*. n. Xaut. A martlngale-stRy. 

* ’ [Local, Now Eng.] The 

Tier. See cosipony. 




Among the fantastic 
with the birds in nest- 
Animal Life ch. 1. p. 16. [s. ’85.] 

[< L. gobiu8 ; see Gobius.] jtojcVI*. 

** lt go'-bai*, n. I. An intended (Arms of Leven- 
tnrnsting nside; avoidance. 2. lhor Pd 


hlue, cottised 
with black) on 
a silver field. 


-c.--. - . - , , 0 . ^!. [ITumorous.] A juryman, god'plierot, 

[Rare.] Tbe act of running or moving nbead. 3+. An <3o«|',feiir*ln*, hodM&r-Nn^kcn, etc. See god. 


hence, flguratn ely, one who gives a name. 

These earthly godfathers of heaven's lights, 

That give a name to every fixed star. 

SHAKESPEAnE Love's Labour’s Lost act 1, bc. 1. 

2t. [ITumorous.] A j 


"olPblii; ”• i rrn? ck r l ^ t0 Ron mi r 1 go 7 = by *gi<»ninl"+, I , a. Unimportant; trifling, Ijod'hed! V. I. The essential nature of the 

after the coal has been removed, gob. [< gob, r.] II* ti, A very small person. Supreme Being; the Supreme Being In all his nature and 

gol>'*stnlP'J. •ra'iearl", gO'-cflrt*, n, 1. A framework movtng on ottrlhiitna* Tlnitv * 

gob'hln*Hllrcli' r t geb'in-stlch*,«. Same as peaul-stitcii. casters, suited to contain n child and designed to support 1 y ' 

«rob'l>Ie l , gob'l, rt. [gop/bled; gob'bling.] 1. to dupiren while they are learning to walk. 
swaHow tfood) eagerly or in large mouthfuls: sometimes Thtfl fine oM world of ou „ u hut child 

follow i*d by vp or down. Yet in the go.cart. Tennyson princess con., at. 6. 

He If rTw.) 2. A light villain. 3. A child', wagon. 4. A hand- 


The nnity of the Godhead, in opposition to all forms of idolatry, 
* . * “ e Jewish fait! 


hood and manhood, was to bridge the gvilf. 

Phillips brooks Sermons ser. xiii, p. 237. [e. p. d. ’79.] 


is the fundamental article of the Jewish faith. 

Schaff Theological Propcedeutics ch. 37, p. 55. [C. L. CO. ’91.] 
2. [g-1 Gotlhood; divinity; hence, a deity or divinity; 
„ r _. _ ae, godhead shone in her fnee. g:o«l'Iiedct. 

2. [Slang, U. S.] Hence, to dispose of quickly or fio-elc'ni-an, go-clUni-an or -clciP-, a. Of or pc*rtain- goiPhootl, god'htid, n. The state or quality of being 
llv; seize: generally with vn; as, we gobbled up the en- l0 j{ nc iolphui? (ioclenlns. a (ieminn logician of the divine; divine qualities; divinity. 

[I r «l- ot n, A L T^° llt h r 17th centory, who called attention to the regressive sorites, ii; hwa , the life and nature which, standing between the God- 

KV-’bl^V 1 [gobbled, cobbling.] I.f Toutter d to its conformity with ordinary syllogistic formulas. .. 

like a turkey-cock; as to gobble his alarmed defiance. -CJm leninn sorites, regressive s<- 

II. i. To utter a gobble, as turkeys and similar fowls. rl. To deify; Idolize. 

Regiment* of turkey* were gobbling throngh the farmyard. goilt, a. & tl. Good. 

la vino sketch* sleepy Hollow p. 427. [o. >*. p. *41.] «vo<|, ged, n. I. [G-] Monotheism , The one Supreme 
[Imitative, after form of conni.E 1 , t*.] ” 

jjob'blr 1 , //. The gurgling sound made by the turkey- 
cock; any similar sound. 

gob'ble*cock" t n. A turkc\-cock; gohbler. uimmivo j^nvn:, ^ ~ --j ^ - - —- ■—.- -—r . 

. ' * * 1 ' ' .**““ propitiation: a higher intelligence supposed to control Guthrie Spenkingto the Heart «h. 21, p. 412. [c.* rros. /3.] 

the forces of gixxl and of evil; a personification of any of 2. Having no belief in God’s existence; atheistical. 3. 
the forces of nature; a divinity; deity. [Rare.] God-forsaken. 

Every people Is the chosen people of It* own grxl or qotls. \ , flrfp. JfOtUlCfcN-llCfcS, ?l. 

II. H. Boyrskn Xorway ch. 3, p. 44. [g. p. p. ’86.] ke, godMaik, a. Similar to God or n god; having 


divine nature or qualities; hence, of supreme excellence. 

Who are the most godlike of men f The question might 1* n 
puzzling one, unless our language answered it for US; the godliest. 

A. W. and J. C. Hare Guesses at Truth first series, p. 264. 
[MACM. ’89,] 

— Kori'lIkc-iiCK*, n .— goiPllkc-tvlKf, adr. 
joiPlj', ged'li, a. I. Filled with reverence and love for 
God; living as under God’s control; pious; devout. 2. 
Conformed .to God’s law; aa, a godly life. 3, [Rare.] 
Belonging to or characteristic of n god; godlike. 


— Goeleninn so riles, regressive sorites. 

iihli, go'dt, «. [Iceland.] An oftlclnl who has charge of 
the civil and religious affairs of a minor district. Encyc. 
__ ... L ^ _ . Jirit. 9th cd., vol. xvll, p. 5^1. 

Being, self-existent and eternal; the infinite maker, bus* gotl'lc**, ged'les, a. 1 Having no reverence for God; 
miner, and ruler of the universe. 2. Polytheism . Abe- ungodly; irreligious; wicked. 

ing regarded as possessing su]K*rhmnan or supernatural of all task*, we know none *o difficult as to touch the feeling* 

_ . .. _. . qualities or tjowere, and made an object of worship or and rou*e the conscience of godless old age. 

jjob'blr 2 , n. In golf, n rapid straight stroke in putting. -- - i.uk- U rmrv>ii<vl mmtml Guthrie Sueakinato the Heart 

^ob'blrr 1 , gab'lyr, ». One who euts greedily; a glut¬ 
ton. golflhlcsgiiUi. 
gob'hler 2 , ». [Colloq.] A turkey-eoek. 

There could be no more beautiful or representative American 
game bird than one of ihe magoificent hlue-hlack wild turkey gob¬ 
blers of the West Virginia mountain*, with a ' i»eard ’ a foot long. 

Aeic- York Tribune Dec. 12, ’91, p. 3, col. 6. 
jgo'bc-lln, gO'bff-lin or gO’be-lart' (gob'e-lin, IF. Hr.; 
gOb'lin, geb'lin, .S'.), a. Relating to tbe Gobelins fac¬ 
tory in Paris or to its tapestry. [< the factory, which 
was founded by the Gobelin fumlly.] 

— gobelin wtileh. a tajM^stry-stltch.— («, inpenlry. 

1, Tapestry of silk and wool or silk aod cotton, made at the 
Gobelins. 2* [g ] A fancy-work Imitation of taiH?stry- 

go'lH>.|ln, /?. Gobelin tapestry. 

uobe'mouche'% gfib’mOatar, n. [F.] A silly, credulous 
person. 

gr«>'sbc-l weeii'^gG'-bg-twln*, n. I. One who acts aa 
an agent, assistant, or “med iator between other persona 
In relation to business, intrigue, or other matters. 

But come ! we’ll go from thU fire to a newer; 

1 am the gn*bettreen, and thou the won->r. 

GOETHE Faust tr. by Bayard Taylor, pt. i, sc. 21, *t.45. 

2. [Eng.] A servnni who shares the duties of two places. 

€;<>"bl -«**.oe , I-dtt’, gr/bi-es-os'i-dr or -es-oc'i-fle, n. pi. 

kh. A family of xenoptcrygian fishes with a naked body, 
soft oppo*ite dorsal and anal fins, and ventrals separated 
by n wide interspace and forming with It an adhesive 
apparatus; clingliahes. Gio-bl'c-sox, n. (t. g.) [< 

Gonu's + Esox.j 

Derivatives:—g;o"l>I - cm - oe'I<l, n .— jro"l>l - 
cs'o-eold.a. & n.~(»o <f l»l-cs"o-ci*far'»n , H, n. 
pt. kh. The Gobiexocidte as n division of Acanthopter - 
^;[,_{ro' / l)l-e*'o-( , l'for!ii w , fl. 

go-bai'l-dl or -bl'i-de, 
v. pi. kh. A family of fishes, espe¬ 
cially gobioitleans without a lateral 
line, and generally having two dor- j 
sals, the first short and usuallv with l 
six flexible spines, and approxfmated \ 
thoracic ventrals with the innermost 
ravs longest; gobies. 
ji .*(t. g.) [L., < Gr. kbtAos, gndgeon.] 

— go'bldd, n .— go'bl-old, 
a. A n. 

go'l>l-l-foriii", gO'bl-i-fSrm*, a. 

Having the form of a goby. [< Go- 
BH’S -j- -Fon.M.] 

< "M! ,l A > Hi| , ^rlSmf)yof < acanth loiter- . h«n«ro«. 2. [Rare.] Tho act of sending by God 

ygian fishes, represented by the Go- I* - < 'najtie upplled by the Fn'ncli, In sfluslon to the English god'*lilp, gwPship, n. The rank or character of a god; 

biidfp. [< Gobius +-oiil] national oath. a , divinity; deity. 

-go"bl-ol'(lc-ai», a. & n. An ISth-eentury Sll- gmihlanglPlrr, gwl'do'tvr, n. A female godchild. This epoch of ours differs from all bygone epochs in haying no 

iroh'l. gobill. Gobble, etc. ver Rei>ouss6 Gob- H. fiftine as uooi>-I>KN. philosophical nor religiou* worshippere of the ragged gndslno ot 

U I>,„ L , Soc. let or English Make £“> ^god'es, n, A female deity or divinity; figuru- poverty. Uuhkin A Joy Por Ever lect. ,, p. 2. [o. aAw.) 

"ob'lcl, gobiet, n. I. A drinking- *\V" BlnK ’ tivelv, a woman surpassingly beautihil or goml. god'slbt* n. A gossip. 

• ■ • ' * * ton Museum). nro s l ways wooing goddesses and marrying mere l * U - n ’ ? - 


3. Any person or thing exalted ns the chief good, or 
made an object of supreme devotion; anything that ab¬ 
sorbs one’s attentions or aspirations; as, money is his god . 

Out gwl, or gotls, rather, till we were twelve year* old, were 
hell, the rod, the ten commandments &nd public opinion. 

Kingsley Alton Locke ch. 1, p.S. [MACM. ’77.] 

4. An image or symbol of a deity; idol. * 

Wherefore hast thou stolen my goda / Gen. xxxi, 30. 

5. [Slang.] An occupant of the upper gallery of a then- ___ 

ter: so called from the elevated position. [< AS. god.] — jgotUll-iy, adv. In a godly manner; righteously: 

Ooraponnds.etc.:— f’burcli «f IJpil, see Winehrex- piously.—grotl'ID nos*, n. The character or state or 

l ,v, r ;,i n 7r!; vinj.!.; 1 « A [rj l L sod ^; > , p 1 t ^T 1 *: '" ( '! , 0(K 1 1 ;; e a 99 ROdly niu, ‘" or: 

depraved; as, GotUfurmkrn murderers. (2) Wretched nnd humanity as shown in the person of Jesus Christ, 
desolate; miserable; forlorn; as, a GocUjortutken towm— From Genesis to Revelation, a Godman Redeemer is held up as 
f »l»ll:t£lld f , n. Anything devOtcd to God or to his aerv- the ohpet of eupreme reverence, love, and confidence to the j)enah- 
I. [ltare.] The orlglnstor of a w children of men. 

A mnkiT of Images or q, Hodge Systematic Theology vol. i, ch. 7, p. <83. [S. ’72.] 

A female sponsor. 



Ice. — rim! s iunker, 

conception of deity. 2, [Rare,] - 

k C °r(O-0? 8 Etea«d'.««>«I* / 'er.g9d'mudl,- H r,«. 

The herb clary (Satrfa Sclarea). ‘i. The plant speedwell go-dowii', go-doun^, n. A C’hinese or East-Indian 
( Veronica ('hamwdrys ).— II t>d*'Ii onHo' / T t v. An alma- warehouse. 

house.— God’s llOllse, a Church.— irojl's*llith''+, W. 1 [» jIoRt of the buildings are of stone, and many of them are fire* 

A maker of Idols. 2, A god who did the work of a smith; proof ‘ gndoirns' or MnrehouBcs. 

specifically, Vulcan. -(Jod’sipennyt, «. 1. Alms or w. E. Griffis Mikado's Empire Lk. ii, ch. 1, p. 337. [ii. ’77.] 

money given to the church. 2, An earnest-penny, given . ATal nv and on a warehouse 1 

rnoin.i o Hor,i-ui n> >-(; 0< F H irii!b. undeniable fact.—god* l< j>lmay v'aruioiist.j _ 0 r\vo«f 

Tilt* vVcfloTn l in silk-cotton tree ( Eriaden- go'Gilnvvn', go -doun , n. 1, A drink of liquor. L w est- 
nm vv cst-iutiian siiK-eotton tree ern v s j a cut In tbe bank of a stream, 

*-approach to water. 

' go-drQn / , n. 1, 

>. A ruffle, 
plait.] gra- 

tfie du**k or twilight of the goilst (Aor*e Myth.), ' — 
thi’ Anal destruction of the world aDd regeneration of gods -pintr-d 2 Rnfiletl 
and men. See Racxarok. * Cpsend' 

— god'rilzet. rt. To deify. — ffod'fnl, a. 1. goo sen a , 

* ' odly. 2+. Inspiretl.—g;o<ri-ry, tV. To dci- 



if Uquc . 

n, giving anlmsls or 

Arch . An Inverted fluting 


,a. 1. 



[Rare.] (io 
iy.— srcxV 


y_ ifcMUIl’iire, n. A small or unimportant deity.— 
God'ward, a#. Toward God. OocHaa ii 
go«Uli<*rf+, «. A coat of mall. 

god'bnic+, n. Old Eng. Jmic. A church-fine paid for rii 
offense sgulnst (iod or religion. 

' godVlilUr', gwl'chaild", i>. A child for whom a per¬ 
son becomes sponsor at baptism. 

/ Cod'd uni", god ’dam', n. An Englishman 


Godroon. 

Various examples showing: 
>yuu. 


. . An unex])ected acquisi¬ 
tion or stroke of good for- . 

tune regarded ns sent by God. noy^u. 2. GodFoon 

And ko the hill [tariff bill of ’33] de relief. 3. (iodrt»on creux. 4. 
was accej>tcd u* a God*send: the Miron. 5. Plastron. 6. Entre- 
coming of which had saved the 

^ T. H. Benton Thirty Years' View vol. ii, ch. 79, p. 308. [a. ’56.] 


vessel with stem and standard: now 
commonly of glass. 2. A large shallow howl or Urn 
ine-vessol used for ceremonious or festive occasions. 


Men . . . are always wooing yrMiriww-i. u...„ --- ■ 

mortal*. lltVlNO tiracebridge Hall, Wives p. 71. [o. I*. P. *bl.J C,od'spee<l', 

— god'ilCHsHike", fl.-godduHH of liberty, a or prosper one 


I'sou*, n. A male godchild. 
god'spTd', n. A wish that God will speed 
: in n journey or undertaking; ns, to give 


M 4 i. = out; oil; ia = f€tfd, Ifl = future; c = k; cliurcli; dl> = the; go, sing, inU; so; tlua; zli = figure; F. bo>i, duue. <>from; t .obsolete; X, 


variant . 
















$o<l*pcl 


rra 


gol<tciiclii!> 


one a Godspeed; m literal use, as in the quotation, prop- gn'shnr"veHt, gfi'-hflr’vest, n. [North Ene 1 The onen 
erlv two words, God sjmd (you). weather after harvest. 

,- we sUm ‘ d out ’ he saw that *e were moving for a purpose, Got'd el, gei'del, n. 
and bidding us remained there to hear the ivsult. U. S. See UaDHELIC.—G oI-<lel'Ie a 

°. BAXT tyr^nai' Memou-s vol. k, ch.«, IN. [c. l. *.'«.] S o'l.«, gO'ing, n l’. The act St departing , 

in any manner. 


t -V branch of the Celtic family. 

; or moving 


\ OU j n .\T !t "’f® something to hear of the goings and doings of 
my Lord this, and my Lady that. b 

Harriet B. Stowe Oldiown Folks ch. 6, p. 71. [H. m. a co. *91.] 
2. [IT. S.] The condition of paths or roads: as, it is 

WTAtphD/1 A/Vi' io 4O riv_ .. -T ml. • i . . 


gnd'spel+. u. Gospel.-go d'»pel-lert, «. A gospeler. 
god'*t i ee # > etc. See oon. 

goil'win, ged’win, n. [Prov. Eng.] Same as godw'it. 

Go<l-ivl il'i-u, ged-win'i-Q, n. A genns of plants of the 
arum family (.dzY/o^h by some now included in Uracon- 
fium , from which it differs mainly in having 12 stamens. 

The host*known species is G. gigas, from Nicaragua, 
cultivated in greenhouses, f < prop, name GodicinA 
god'wltj ged'wit, n. A curlew-like tringine shore-bird 
(genus Limosa\ having loiig legs and a long, slightly up¬ 
turned bill with smooth cul- 
men. The marbled godwit 
(L. fedoa) and the Hudsonian 

S od wit (L. h&maslh'u > are 
orth-Ameriean, and the 
black-tailed god wit ( L. It- 
mosa) and har-talled god wit 
(L. lapponica ) are of north¬ 
ern parta of the eastern hemi¬ 
sphere. 

The god lefts mooing by the 
water edge. 

^ Jean Ingelow Four Bridges 

*" G0 ° D The Hudsoalan Godw.t. Vi, 

gne, gO, n. [Shetland & Ork.] A creek smaller than a voe. 
go'co:gi>"c*e, go'I-goT, n. [Afr.] An Inefficient, shiftless, 
or lazy fellow. 

go'elt, a. Golden; yellowish; yellow, 
go'el, gO'el, n. [Heb.] An avenger of blood. SeeAVExoER. 

— go'el-isin, n. The primitive theory' or custom that 
required avenging of blood. 

gn"e-]n nd'. go'5-ldh', n. [F.] A small white tropical tern. 

go''e-i»iIn', gO'd-maiV, n. Chem. A compound con- c , >---... 

tamed m Irish moss, obtained by boiling carrageen. [< fe o^ th America as a remedy fur goiter. 

F. goZmon, seaweed.] go[ rered, (get tgrd, a. Having a goiter or similar 

gn'eiit, pp. Gone. gol'tertl, \ tuberance in the throat, 

gb'er, ik 1. One who or that which goes. 2. 

That which goes with swiftness or accuracy, as a horse V,** 1 ^ . ,. — P — v - 

or a timepiece. 3+. A foot. seinblin^ goiter; tending to produce goiter, 

go'er* be-tween", n. [Hare.] A go-between. n f»* vt ‘ To make stupid. II, n. A gawk, 

go'ersby", n. [Hare.] A passer-by. gn In, gO la, n. Same as gl t la. 

groex, gOz, 3d per. sing. pres. hid. of oo, v. Goi-eou da, gel-cen da, n. I . A fortress and ruined 

Goe'tlic-uit, gu'tg-an, a. Of or pertaining to Goethe, 
the German poet (1749-1832), considered as eminently a 


gold or digs for It; particularly, a placcr-miner.-g, dig- 
A re| f lon wh eie gold is found mixed with 
o ■ — g- *d 11 H t, n. I, Gold in very fine particles. 

sm. Bot. A European species of Alynsum (A. xurutile) with 
golden-yellow flowers, used In roekwork. Called also roeJ- 



afly to the excitement caused by the discovery of gold in 
a 4<J -—g.rtiold, u. A region where gold is 

j. - ---- —-- — .xx«xx 0 , ue, h, 1D found,— g.slml, n. Thin sheets of gold, Deaton In the sho- 

wretched going to-day. 3. [ITov. Eng.] The right to der, but not in the mold: used especially by dentists, and 

pasture on a common. 4. [Archaic.] The manner of ]J]uch thicker tlian gold-leaf.—g.sknobw, n. pi. Butter- 

conducting oneself; deportment; way. ^ n^’ a J ace . V 0 y ferht , wlth go,d or Silt thread.- 

V* prudeDt man , oo^le» U> hU^4. , 5 . S 

”■ 1* The cylinder Irom gold-diggings where gold is washed from the soil 

or ease containing the mainspring In a watch or clock, and [Colloq.] Any iovestinent yielding or furnishing great 
dilving the train by teeth upon Its circumference. 2, A profit.—gaminer, g.^mole, n. A ehrysochlorold 
So oi'^ eeI, 7T. K V ! I '^ i n ' n • That train of a timepiece inseetiyore of ^outh Africa,resembling a mole ln apnearanee 
which turns the hands.— g.«wlteel, n. A ratchet-wheel and habits and having lustrous fur, vsrying from golden 

ai »T?. n8 ??W f , or kee P ln ? the works of a clock In motion bronze to green and violet, as the Cape goldeo mole {('hrv- 

SSSLfff 1 * bel0g w « tlnd ■“^^oi , lgH ^ o ,, , n. pi. Doings or 8ochlortf}mpentds) i.—g.niote, «. [U. S'l A natlonsl-bank 

DroClCdlDffSl unusual Of rPinflrVfthl^ nr i*nndnot * DOtfi navfthlp rmlv In crr%\A _... 4*^.1^ ___ .. 4 _ 


proceedings; unusual or remarkable acts or conduct. 

The beatified Faint was ready to faint 
When he saw in his Abbey such sad goings on ! 

Bariiam Ingoldsby Legends , Lay of St. Nicholas st. 29. 
ffOl'ter, i geiTgr, n. 1. Pathol. A permanent morbid 
j^oi'trc,) enlargement of the thyroid gland; swelled 
neck; bronchocele. 

It Is usually hereditary and most commonly observed in 
mountainous regions; Its ultimate cause has not been deter¬ 
mined. 

Here [at Koja] I noticed for the first time io Tibet goitres oo sev¬ 
eral of the women; . . . they were a common disfigurement of the 
people. W. W. Rockhill Land of the Lamas p. 265. [C. CO. ’91.] 

2. Zool. The voluntary inflation of the neck in some 
lizards, as the iguanas. [< F. goitre , goiter, < L. guttur, 
throat.] — gol'ter.-stlck", n . The stein of certain sea- 
o f Sa rgaHHum, chewed In some parts of 

r pro- 

- --. --- uie uiroai. 

— goitered antelope, thedzeren. 

>i'llro ns, get'trus, a. Relating to, affected with, or re- 


literary artist^ Goe'tlii-an^. 
ffoe'tlilte, gu'toit, n. Mineral. An imperfect adaman¬ 
tine reddish or blackish-brown ferric hyaroxid (lIFeOo), 
crystallizing in the orthorhombic system. [< Goethe , 


city near Hyderabad in India, famous in the 16th century 
for the cutting and polishing of diamonds. 2. Hence, a 
mine of wealth; bonanza. 

To the lover of poetry ‘ Paracelsus’ will always be a Golconda. 

W. Sharp Robert Brotvning ch. *3, p. 06. [w. a. ’90.] 
?<>ld, gold, n. 1. A metallic element having a charac- 


Seau P wS le ^” ly a. A Euro¬ 

pean weed (Camelina mtlva), naturalized in the United 
States and found in flax*flelds: it yields a coarse fiber. Called 
also/«f, Jinx.— g.:palnr, n. Bronze-paint.— ir, ulntc. 
vessels and utensfls of gold, collectively.-g.spowdoi-, V 
A powder made by pounding honey or the like and gold- 
leaf in a niortar and then washing with hot water until only 
the gold-dust remains.— g,spronf, a. Proof against hrf- 

iEh ,np /f lon ? y In ?™- y ;~ ell *«. 1. An anoml- 

old hUalvc (Anomin ephipptum) common on rocky coasts. 

In painting, a shell eoated inside with a soluble layer 
i2o5 a f n VTi ir J‘ H J ze *.^ 1* A Size or varnish on which 
l8 „ lald in burnish-gilding. 2. A size made of 
chrome yellow and varnish, used in bronzing, etc.—g.* 
Holder, Ji. A solder for Joining articles of gold or gold 
alloy, made of gold 12 parts, silver 2 parts, copper 4 parts. 
r«- ! 5 hck, n [Eng.) An official of the British roval 
household, a colonel of the Life Guards or a captain of the 
gentleinen-at-arms, who hears a gilt rod on state occasions: 
applied loosely to other state attendants.-g. s tnoIing, n. 
In hookhinding, ornamentation with gold-leaf by tooling — 
g.svvnNlier, n. 1. One who obtains gold by washing it 
from sand or gravel. 2, A cradle or other iniplemeut for 
washing gold from auriferous dirt.— g. ; \vnnli i iig, n. 1. 
Ihe aet, process, or operation of obtaining gold hv cra¬ 
dling. 2. A place where gold is so washed.— graphic g., 
H 4 ^ a8 , a K L J A c NITE - _ ‘ rreen F- gold alloyed with silver: 
distinguished from red gold.— lianiniercd g,. ham- 
iiiercdMiti g., thin gold plates with repousse disks, to be 
i OI L e 4 ro ^idery-work.—Ii nerf g., gold having a back¬ 
ing of jnf<!rlor metal.— ^|nimhoiin g,, a brass alloy for 
cheap iewelry, made of 80 parts of copper with 20 of zinc and 
sometimes a trace of tin.—mock g., an alloy of copper, 
zinc, and platinum.— mn ho ie g, I. A copper-and-zinc 
alloy* ormolu. 2, Tin sulftd; aiirum muslvum.— old g.. 
a dull, brassy yellow color.—red gold alloyed with 



quartz*veins, with pyrite, in slate, In metamorphlc rocks, 
and In sand and alluvial soil resulting from the disintegra¬ 
tion of such rocks. Geologically it occurs in all formations 


goiPt, n. Golf. 

giii'fun, gof‘on,n. [Cornwall.] Mining. Same sscoffix, 6 
gorier, gef'gr, vt. I. To form plaits or flutes in; crimp; 
as, to goffer lace. 2. To raise in relief, as leather. [ < OF. 
gatfffrer, < gctffre. wafer, < MI), waefel. honeycomb.] 
ienurfer*.— gorier, n. A fluting or plaiting, as on 
the edge of lace trimming, gn it l y fer7. 
gof'ler-lug, gef'er-ing, n. 1. Plaits or ruffles, or the 
process of making them. 2. Bookbinding. Indented 
ornamentation or tooling on the edge of a book g;iuif'- 
fer-1 iijjJ.—- gof'fer-lngsi"ron, n. A fluting-iron.—g.s 
preHH, n. A press used for crimping, especially In the 
manufacture of artificial leaves and flowera.— g.rtuol. n 
A crimping- or fluting-tool. 

og 1 , g©g, 71. [Prov. Eng.] A bog. On account of its indestructibility, gold was regarded hy the 

a og-. «. [Obs. or Prov.] God: a perversion or corruption, earlier chemists as the king of metals. Euot and Storer Inor- 
used only in such expressions as Gog's wounds ganic Chemistry § 505, p. 282. [i. b. a co.] 


Phraaea: — gnhhbentoiV timid, a packcomposrd of 
•veral hundrtxl gold-beatera’ skins, having between them 
partly beaten gold-foil to be hammered out into gold-leaf 
— g.shcaterH' nkin, the outer coat of the ciecum of the 


ox. prepared for the use of the gold-beater, 
gnfd'rn, gdld'n, vt To grow golden In color, as oranges. 


I 


gogst, n. Ardent desire to go or do; activity: mostly In the 
phrase on gog. Compare agog, 
gog'et, gej'et, n. A gohy. [Cp. gudgeoxL] 

•vo^'gle, geg'l, v. [gog'gled; gog'glIng.] I. t. To 
roll about stanngly: said of the eyes. 

11. i. 1. To strain or roll the eyes squintingly or star- 
lugiy. 2t. To shnke about. [< Gael, gag, a nod.] 

— gng'gleseyf", n. 1, An eye that is abnormally 
prominent; a large rolling or staring eye. 


Apd there, underneath the light, lay five or six great salmon, 
looking up at the name with their great goggle eyes. 

Kingsley Water*Babies ch. 4, p. U7. [macm. ’72.] 

2, A centrarchoid fisb. (1) The rockdiass (Amblopliies ru - 
pestvis). (2) Chsenobri/ttus antlxtiux.— g.=eyed, «. 

-go^'Klefl, a. Goggling; staring: as, n goggled 
eve.— gorier, n. \. One who or that which gog¬ 
gles. 2. Ihe big-eyed scad (Trachurops a'vmenoph- 

Uliffl */* . jx«ix, ui gvumut uuamj, UI BUlllcilUI]}: IJUSSCS8- 

Klc ,, n. 1. A strained or affected roiling of the eyes. i«g such quality; as, a heart of gold ; she is pure gold. 

2. (1)^ A peculiar kind of spectacles with projecting If i n hi8 gifts he can faithless be 

eye-tubes m which arc plain gffisses to protect against There wilfbe no gold in his love to me. 

dust, etc., or colored ones to soften the light. Longfellow Wayside Inn , Queen Stgrid the Haughty st. 15. 

The organs were conrealed beneath a pair of enormous green 6 .; . A. rcher V' The Center of the target. Usually 

owvk*- Cooper Spy ch. 28, p. 32G, [j. b. mV ’85.] gilded; the bull’s-eye. (2) lienee, a hit in the center. 


from the earliest rocks to deposits now forming. It was 
pi ohably the first metal known, and the original sources were 

L D A8 J*VJl d ^ fr ! c w Suh , s °fluently the mines in Hun- r - -» -- —.. « 0 yi^r., 

^ a J y ^ a ^ d /^ he .Upd Mountains were worked. South Amer-4£' 0 l*l / en, a. I. Made of or consisting of gold. 2. llav- 
An . ieri ^» after their discovery, became ing the color or luster of gold; bright-yellow; resplen- 

dent; as, golden fruit; a gt&len harvest.’ 

the'worrn “tsafc. Vision 33 . 

furnished $32,^15,000, Australia $30,416,500, Russia $21,161,- 3. Resembling gold in worth or scarcity; unusually val- 

700. Africa $9,587,000, China $5,&30,000, and other countries liable or excellent; rare; as, golden opinions. . 
smaller amounts. , To u . wise and |ove exTOKl , lnJD ,, strenphi . Mid he of lhe 

golden tongue three hundred vears ago. 

Christian Reio Question of Honor hk. iii, ch. 3, p. 251. [a. ’75.] 
4. Characterized by a condition of great happiness and 
prosperity; as, the golden age. 

Those pure and happy times —the golden da vs of old. 
r , Bryant The Ages st. 2. 

[< AS. gglden , < gold , gold.] 

Compounda, etc.: — golden age, see age.— g. 
ballH, pawnbrokers’ balls. See ball. —g, buck, a 
elsh rabhlt with the addition of a poached egg.— gnlri'- 
eiiscrest"ed, a. Having a yellow crest; as, a gulden* 
crested wren.-g.scrowuod, «. Having the crown yel¬ 
low; as, the golden*crowned snarrow (Zonatrichia cor - 
. —g, do * ' 


2. The metal in the form of coin; hence, wealth: riches. 

Gold coin has hcen the only full legal tender In Great 
Britain since 1816, and was practically made the standard In 
the United States in 1834. It was adopted as the monomet¬ 
allic standard of Germany in 1873, and when the mints of 
h ranee and the Latin Union were subsequently closed to 
the free coinage of silver, it heeame practically the only in¬ 
ternational money of the western world. Gold was worth 
13^ times as much as silver in aneient Egypt, 10 times in 
Greece and Rome before the Christian era, and as low as 
times when Ca?sar returned to Rome. Its ratio of value 


2 SSS KSS ,01 by tbe Lat,D ™»»* “<* S’ «««??* of the 


i by the United States. 

3. A coating or wash of gold; the metal or that which 
resembles it; gilding, or a golden-yellow color; as, n 
book bound in white and gold; nntnmn tinges the leaves 

- ---— with gold. 4. An alloy containing the metal or imita- 

big-eyed scad (Trachurops a'vmenoph- ting it; as, white gold - Hutch gold. See phrases. 5. 

Precious, pure, or genuine quality, or something possess- 


United States.— g, gnge, a superior variety of plum.— g, 
gronse [Slang], a bribe— g. uiniricnlinir, the musa 
Polytrichum commune.— g, male, a g old-mole.— g. 
■iM>iise:i*nr, a European haw’kw'ecd (Hieraciutu Pilo- 
seUa)\ mouse-ear hawkweed — g. iiunibcr, the number 
indicating the place of a year In a Metonie cvele of 19 j'ears, 
used in calculating the movahle feasts, as Easter. If I he 
added to the numher of the calendar year (A. D.), and 
the result divided by 19, the remainder will be the gold¬ 
en number. It was usually printed In gold in old calen¬ 
dars, hence the name.— g. pippin, an apple, the Amer¬ 
ican golden pippin. See table under apple.— g, robin, 
tbe Baltimore oriole. — g. i*o«*e, a rose of wrought gold, 
blessed by the Pope on Ltetare Sunday, and usually present- 


(21 UUto.wKha small opml«, over to ey« to 7 - B ° L <» A mar«oldn. P Sn>^h,; »ti;LH^;d tC ; r r ^S°e,«roT.ff? h ^ 

cure aquinting. (3) A form of spectacles used by Et&imos common J^rigold (Calendula officinalis )and the corn- ye would that rnen should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 
and Arctic travelers, for the prevention of snow'-blind- j? iar ^ld (Chrysanthemumsenetum). (2)f A heliotrope. “*?• Hniiiplilre, a herb Unulu ciithmoides) of tbe aster 


nos. The eyepiece is of horn or wood, and has a narrow 
longitudinal slit, hiiow'* 

(4) [Slang.] 

Spectacles. (5) Blinds for 
horses. 

— g n g/g 1 e * g n y", n. 

[Local, l . S.l The hell- 
grammite.—g og'glr- 
mint*", n. [Loeal, U. s.l 
The surf-scoter. 

go'ging*nto«l", n. Same 

CUCKING-STOOL. 

eojr'l, Goggle, etc. 

Phil. S< 

a:og:'lct. gogflet, n. A jar or 
vase of porous pottery for keep¬ 
ing water cool. giig:'a;li*i7. 

g«u'nni-gng"+, n. [Humorous.] 

A huge, strong person: In allu- in 
slon to Gog and Magog, two England 
large wooden statues in the Gild- e 
hall, London.— gog"itm-gog'ic-n!+, a. 

goh, gb, n. [Hind.] A Bengalese monitor.lizard. 



[< AS. gold , < t ghel, be yellow.] 

Synonyms: see money. 

Compounda, etc.:— dead gold, unbnrnlshed gold.— 
Et niHcnn, Roman, orenlnved g„ gold that has hnd 


family ( Compositse), of European seashores.—g. »a\i- 
lrnge, a low' herb (Chrysoxplenlum oppositifolium) of 
the saxifrage family Gs'rtj*//ragfrtcca?), bearing yellow flow- 
era.— g. Heelion, the section of aline in extreme andmean 
ratio. See ratio.— g. salmon, w. A small tree (Byvsoni- 
7iut cinerea) of the malplghla family, having yellow* spoon- 
shaped petals.— g, Hiilfld of antimony, an orange-red 
anthnonic sulfld.— g.swwift, n. [Eng.) The ghost-moth. 
— g, text, a Scripture text taken as emblematic of some 
particular subject or principle.—g, thistle, anv one of 
several herbs of the genus Hcolt/niu*, of the aster family 
(Composite), of the Mediterranean region. It has yellow 
strap-shaped florets, hut the foliage resembles that of the 
thistle.— g, trumpeter, tbe agaml. — g.sworm, n. A 

t* _ \' 11 I X."*nr- 1 A n Oiitttid m 1« j D? 


FT-V 


•ilnii 

Gog and Magog. 

The ancient woodeo stat- 
ne* in the Giidhall, London, 


the luster removed hy nitric acid, leaving It satiny.yellow" 

— Gerinun g., gold-powder of a low grade.—gold's 
bn ilk", 7i. [U. 8.] A national hanking association nntbor- 
lzed to issue notes payable In gold coin.— goIil'bnH"ket, 

7i. Hot. Same as gold-uust.— g.tlienriug, a. Vleldlug 
gold; auriferous. — g.sbeutent, a. Gilded or embossed 
with gold — g.sbentiiig, w. The act or operation of ma¬ 
king gold-leaf by hammering.— g.dieetle. n. 1, One 
of various elirysoinelid beetles, as Chrysochus durutus. 

2. A brilliant.enssidld beetle, as Coplocycla aurichalceu, , .... . .... 

louod on the potato.—g,shook, n. A book-Hke pack made glowworm.—g.,A , n . [Eng.] A noetuldmotlMP/wWrt iota). 
of pa]>er stitched together to hold hetween Its leaves sheets golil't*n-back", gOlcVn-bac’, n. The American golden 
of gold-leaf —g,:liouudj a. [Rare.] Surrounded with plover. 

gold.— gohl'bug", ?i. [I S.] 1. An advocate of a single «* old'i*ii-clinin''. gOld'n-chen* n \ «limb (Cutisi/* 
monetary (gold) standard: a political nickname. 2. A Art^V"w‘/M of the limi familv h S 

gold-beetle.— g.-.carp, n. Same as goldfish.— gold'- imioTrJIZtILnf { < L€ ^ ltmw0 ^h hming 

crent", n A kinglet or golden-ercsted reguline bird — ^ f ,> U rl i?,,: * 

g,*cr«*Hted, gold'cup", n. A buttercup, as A’a-** 0 ^* gOld'n-club , n. An aquatic pla*t 

7imiculus bulbosus. It. acils, ete.; cuekoobud; kingcup.— (Oronttum aquaticum) of the arnm family (Arace ,t), of 
g.*eiire, w. See ciilorid.— g.,eiiHliiiin, n. A pad on the United States, bearing a thick spike of verv small . 
which gold-leaf is cut.— g.sdigger, n. One who mines flotvers, nnd floating leaves. 


sofa, arm, ask; at, fare, siccord; clement, gr = over, eight, e = usage; tin, machine, i = renew; ohey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, burn; aisle; 
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trnldVii'Oar" trOld'n-Tr*. n A noctuid moth (Iludrcecia agent*, and issued a form of money-order called a gold- especially In mortars,consisting of a narrowing of the bore 
mctifane) ** v y smith's note, (be original of ihe bank-note. L* cb: named from ,ts inventor, Goiner, in the 

gold'cn*ej e' l 'i gGld'n-ai*. n, 
the genns (Haucionetta, hav¬ 
ing the head and upper pans 
black, glossed with green, 


large sea-dnck of 


The Goldeneye 
(Glancionetta 
cltingiilu). Via 


blue, and violet, and the 
\ving*patch and lower parts 
white; especially, G. clan- 
gaJa, of northern parts of 
the Old World, or which 
the Xorth-American gold¬ 
eneye is a variety (ameri¬ 
ca/ia); a garrot. 2. A moon¬ 
eye. or toothed herring (7/y- 

oiton stlenapsis), havmg a —- 

vellow iris. 3. A lace-winged fly (genus Chrysopa). 
"olcrcn-llow'Vr, gOld'n-flati'sr, n. A ehrysanthe- 



The workman meltctb » graven image, and the goldsmith spread- \ 8 n r8 - QO 

;r nv»r with troiH isa xl lfl go'iner 3 , a. Same as homer*. 

2. A goldsmhh-heetle. 3t. A banker. * ’ ‘ rn ’^ ,rQ ' ». A wine of the Ganary Islands. See 

— go I <1 'sjin It li »b c*e"t I o, n. A .large yellow scarabaeld CO iii'er-el, gem'gr-el. [Scot.] I. a. Stupid; senseless; as, 
beetle, ns Cotalpn lamgera of thel nitcdstates. , tj a gomer/l student. If, n. A stupid person; a blockhead. 


obee"tlo, n. A large yellow scarabaeld CO in'er-el, gein'gr-el. [Scot.] I. a. $ 

-v - r ilnmgera of the l nited states. a gomerel student. IT, n. A stupid i __ 

— gold-nut li rr-y, a. Goldsmith a work, gold- gnin'uhrcl tt goniVr-ll + i goin'rnlt; goin'roilt- 
miiI tli"ru»+: gohl'»iiilih"ry$* ,, go in'lull, gom'lo, «. [Anglo-Ind.] A water-jar, usually of 

jgi>lcl'*|»l nk , gOld'spitjk*, n . [Prov. Eng.] The gold- earthenware: used la Bengal. 

finch. groin'me-llu, gem'§-lin, n, Same as dextrin. [< F. 

gold'j-tiek", g.*waslier, etc. SeeooLD. gommeline y < gomme; sec gum 1 , /i.] gom'me-llmU. 

jjolil'Monc", gpld'stOn', n. A venturi n glass. gom'mer* gem'er, ». [G. Dlal.J Ainel-corn, hulled by 

«;oltl'lnll", gfild'tel', n. 1 . An aretiid moth ( Port/iesia mlllstonea, much prized for aoup la and about Darmstadt, 
cfirysorrhea) y having a conspicuous yellow anal tuft. 2. Germany. , 

A gold wasp. ” gom-plil'a-wls, gem-fai'o-sis or -ft'a-sis, n. Pathol. 

SColtl'Ihreart", gOld'thred', n. An evergreen herb The toothache; looseness of the teeth, especially the 
(Capita trifolia) with long bright-yellow fibrous roots, double teeth. [< Gr. gomphiasis, toothache, < gom- 
See Corns. Phio8 y molar.] 

The verdln. 


mum; especially, tlie corn -marigold {Chrysanthemum ffo i^rjj x rr y p0 ]d'tir, n. The verdin. gom'i>lio-ili>»il, gem'fo-dont. a. Zod. Ilaving teeth 

sege(um). _ gol<l'u n»n'', gold'wesp', n. A cuckoo-fly. attached by gomphosis. [ < Gr. gomphos , nail, + odous 

golri'en-lial r", gOld'n-hHr', n. A cultivated shrubby jvoltl'worm", gOld'wCrm’, n. A glowworm. (adapt-), tooth.] 

plant {Ckrysocoma Carna*aurea) of the aster family ffo i,|/ y +, 0 . Golden In color, jrold'iet, gom'plio-llte, gem'fo loit. n. Ged. Same as xaoel- 

( CompoAtae), from South Africa, with linear leaves and gold'y, gfild’l, n. I, [Scot.] The goldfinch, gold'iet. 2. flih. [< Gr. gomphos, nail, -f -Lite.] 
vellow flowers. [Eng.J The yellowharnmcr. gont-i>1to'»ls, gem-fO'sis, n. Anat. An articulation 

‘ ‘ - - - — • * ~ ^ or union by the firm lmplnntation of one part in a socket 

situated in another, as the sotting of teeth in the jaw or 
vSe 4 The the styloid process in the temporal bone. [< Gr. gam- 

-.- ■ - - - _ . .... v.. -, jowl! ‘ phtei*, bolting together, < gomphot, bolt.] eii" K om. 

anrea) of the flg\vort family {bcrophvlariace&), with yel- 20103+, n. Agoal. 

low flowers. go'lct*, gO’ler, n. The Dolly Varden trout. gonriph ««, gem'fus, n. [gox'piii, genrifoi or -fi, pi.] 

trolcron-ro*l", gold'n-rwl*, n. Any herb of the genus go'let 3 +. n. I, The gullet; throat. 2. A gorget. Spong. A form of sponge-spicule. [LL., < Gr. gom- 

Sdidago , of the aster family (Comporitae), having rod* sol f, gelf, n. A Scottish game played with a gutta-percha ; ,W, bolt.] 



ball and cluhs re¬ 
sembling hocky* 
sticks. 

A aenea of holea 
la made In the 
ground from 10<> to 
3«) yarda apari. 
U8uafly oo tlie cir¬ 
cumference of a 
elrele, sometimes 
half a mile or more 
in diameter, aad a 
ball Is driven Into 
one after the other 
In regular order by 
each player, each 
having Iila own ball 
and aet of clubs, 
from which he 
makes hla selection 
according to 


like steins and bright-yellow flowers in open clusters. 
See SoHDAiio. These plants arc almost exclusively 
North*American. <>f about 80 known anerlea. only one (,s. 
Virgo urea). It la aald. Is found lo the Old World, one In the 
Azores, and one or two In £outb America. In the eastern 
l* nited States alone are found nearly 50 apeeles. and they, 
with the equally molt 1 tadinoua asters, constitute the great 
bulk ot the American autumn flowers. 

The Qoldrn»rod «oul the aster hong their plnmage over the roagh. 

rwkj "h^'b. Stow* OMtoim Folk• ch. S, p. 102. [h. m. a co. ’VI.) 

Phraaea, etc.; — fnl«*e gol«leiiro«l, a herh ( Brady - 
china rordaut) resembling Solldayo, and of the same family. 
— goliIVn-rod'Mree", n. A greenhouse shmb Uio»en 
Yrrraniont ) of the goosefoot family iChenojuxliarepp), 
from the Canaries.— rnylews g., a herb of the genua 
Ittgrtorfu, of the a*ter family, embracing many specie* In 
the western United States.— sweet g., Sotbtago wtora, 
whose crushed leaves generally have an anise-like odor, and 
hy distillation yield a fragraot volatile oil.— Went i lulln 
g., a tall herb (Xeurotiena lobettn) of the aster family, hav¬ 
ing flower-hernia In terminal corymbs. 

jI*»l<l / cit-«i*MI", gOld'n-sir, n. A herb (flytlraalia 
ConadenA*) of the United Sbites, with a yellow root- 
stock, a single radical leaf, a hairy stein, two-leaved near 
the summit, und terminated by a single greenish-white 
flower. Called also lurr/ieric-root, orangerool, yellow 
purcaon . 

gold'fforn", g.*fever, etc. 

See HOLD. 

{r«»Uriiiicli", gf>ld'flneh\ 

//. I, A European finch 
(Cardnelix eUgan*), com¬ 
mon in gardens, and a favor¬ 
ite eage-mnl. having a black 
hood and white ear-coverts, 
the forehead and throat 
blood-red, and a patch of 
brilliant yellow on the wings. 

2. A small American finch 
{genus /»*/*), as the Ar¬ 
kansas goldfinch (Spinna 
p*olfria\. and especially the ^ 
eastern thistle-bird ( S. trie- //‘ff't 
tin), pure lemon-yellow, with f* \ 
lnk-nlack cap, wings, and 
tail. 

Tb*re inijr Wi thirty gold- 

£22 Tb. Amortc-n Oo.dflnch 

CO- ’t«/ 



The Game of Golf. 


go-mn'ti, go-mfl'tl, n. [Malay.] Pot. 1, The areng. 2* A 
durable black halr-llke fiber obtaloed from the areng: val¬ 
uable for cordage, etc., because it does not rot lo water. 
Called also s/oo. go-iuu'toj. Compare areno. 
gout, v. [ME.] Togo. 

gon, pp. Gone. Phil. Soc.: also ancient form, 
iron-. Seeooxo-. 

gon'ail, geiriad, n. Bid. A mass of undifferentiated 
generative tissue from which the male or female essen¬ 
tial organa, as ovary or testis, originate; a germ-gland. 
[ < Gr. < 70 /j?, gonoe, seed, < gignoinai , become.] 
goiUn-duet, n. Same as gonoduct. 
gon'a-gra, geu'a-gra, E. F. (go-nng'ra, C.), n . Pathd. 

Gout in the knee. f< Gr. gony, knee, -f agra , catching.] 
go'nn-kle, gb'nQ-kf, C. W. (gon-d'kl, E.; gi>na-kl', /.), n. 
[Afr.] An African tree (Ac<icia Adamonii) yielding a du¬ 
rable timber; alao, the A. Arnbica. 
go'nnl, gr»'nul, 0 . Ornith. Of or pertaining to the gonys. 
g*i-iiy <!'•»« 


the «.P"«"t m “ hiei '• giii-nl'Kl-n. gen-al'ji-a, n. Pathol. Anvpainful affee- 

tion of the knee. [< Gr. gony, knee, -j- algos , pain.] 



stroke to be played. lron ai ^‘ ck i /• 

Theplayer wtio drives his ball from one hole to another In » „i/,ri *»+ w 

the fewest strokes acorea a point,and the player who makea »>•«+• . .. r .. 

most points wins. soiU'an-srl'nin, gon'an-jaFom or -gU«m, n, f-A. />/.] 

We planned a gtorion* game of cricket, or golf, or football, that Zooph. An external receptacle protecting the sexual buds 
•eldom earn* to a eloee until the evening grew too dark for longer of calyptohlastlc hydrOHlS. f< GON- -f Gr. angeiOil , < 
play. Arch. (iEiKtE Geol. Sketches ch. l, p. 3. [xacm. ’*2.] angos , vessel.] —goii-a u'g.l-al, a. 

Among the terms used In the game are the following, of goii"a-|u» ph'y-fslsi, gen'a-nof'i-sis, n. [*ses, pi.] 
which those not self-explaining are defined In their appro- Ettlom. One of two poirs of elongated processes arising 
printe places: from the 8th and 9th abdominal segments of a cock- 

P ut roach. [< oon-4-aix/imiysis.] 

pm -'-‘ r stHkeofT — e«>n"n-i>o-i>l»yK , l-al, a, 

tee C n |jon ,/ iir-l)i rl'llw, gon'dr-throl'tis or -thrl'tis, n. Pa- 


baff 
hunker 
caddie 
clelk 


cup 

drive 

gobble 


heel 

heeled 

hole 

hollng-out 

loft 

niblick 

play-clnh 


putting-green 
rub of the green 


sand-iron 
scruff 
apoon 


teed 

toe 

toed 


thd. lnllammation of the knee-joint. [< Gr. gony. 


£oi*"n r-lli roc'n-ee, goiCdr-tliroc'n-sI or-ce, n. Pa- 
[< D. kdf, chili.] »ofrt; White swelling of the knee; dropsy of the knee* 

— golU»elub", »? I. A club used in playing golf, as joint. [< Gr. gony, knee, -j- autukocace.] gott-oU* 
the play-club, putter, spoon, aand-tron, clelk, or uibllek. n-ec*. 

2, A company of go!fere. (hind, gend, n. [E. Ind.] A Dravldlan of the hilly country 

— gulf, ri. To plavgolf.—g;oirer, n. A golf-player, of Gondwana In India, or hla latiguagc, akin to the Dravld- 
GoFgO'f I*a, gel'go-tha, ), Originally and prupcrly, Ian apeech of the Deccan. See Draviman. 

a place near Jerusolem, the scene of the Savior’s cruci- The wild Goods »ud Khonds of the hilly country of Goodwan» 
flxion. 2. rff] A buriai-plnce or eharnel-houae. 3 . [g-] are proved by their tenguag**-tatl»c akin with the Drovidian peo^jes. 
[Sian*. Eng?) A hat. f< Gr. Golgotha , < Arumean Whitney ««il study of Lang. lect. ix. P . 327. \a. ,4.] 
Gtdnalfn, = Ileb. Gulgdeth, sknll. or place of a skull.] so uMo-la, gon'do-lQ. n. I. A long, narrow, flnt-bot- 
>'ll-nrd, gfi H-drd, C. E. /. (gol'y^rd, TU.), n. [OF.] l,_ tomed Venetian 


theCanadaThlstlccCVricK* 

urtenai*). 


go'I l-n rtl, gi. ___...._ m _ 

A medieval English monk who enlivened the tables of 
rlclter eeeleslsstic* hy his buffoonery. 2. One of the au- 
■ins <13tbeenttirj') signed Gollaa. gol'- 
gol'l-nr*l-eys+; goUy-nrd-OH+* 

— go'll-nrd-er-y, n . The Latin noema of tbegollards, 
satires on church abuses.—go"l l-n rd'ic, «. Of or pertaln- 
3. Some bird of bright color likened to the above, as the j n g to gollards or gollardery. 

Baltimore oriole or“the tftwhee. 4. [Slang.] A gold ^o-lUallk, go-loi'ath, n. I. A goliath-beetle. 2. The 
sovereign. [< AS. gddflnc , < gold (see goli>) -f- Jinc; African giant heron (Ardea goliath). [< Gdiath, Phil- 
see riNCH. *ol*l'lll nel* / 't. Istlne giant.]—go-ll / otli*bee"tlc, n. A scaralneid beetle 

i'oM'll u'n> , gOld'fln’i, v. A wrasse (Crenilal/rus (gentta Goliath it*), especially the black-and-white Goliathu* 
melons) gohFilcv!: "Old'aln^nvt. gigantena of western Africa, 4 iochea lung. 

cold^lUh", gOld tlsh*, n . I. A small carp (Caraaeias CSo-ll'alli-lze, go-lai'ath-aiz, ti. To exaggerate or 
an rat tie), originally Chinese, and naturally dull olive, boast extravagantly. 

Golden, silver, and'other varieties, produced by breeding, There again, Gotiazingand pdkdhlitna. 

are domesticated throughout the world in aquariums. J**™!™ 1 " 

■i. [ralifomln.] The mriluldi. 

K » l«ni..xv'Vr, Knh ’rtQuV. „ Any one of eeycml spe- 8 “.Vi|/|. ,*. » A itarchM^e?n“r5ftht 18th century, 

cies of the genus IMuhryaum, fadeless com|)osito flowers * llkethrtt of ’aSpAnUh magistrate, gi.-lil'i-oti go-lille'U 
w ith dry colorwl scales, especially II. brncteosum , with Ko'||-ont, n. A wrap or cloak, go'li-onet. 
yellow scales. gull 1 , gel, «. St Inter). [Vulgar, U. S.] Gad; gosh; a minced 

*nlil / l»ain"mer,gOld / ham , cr,«. The yellnwhammer. oath; espeehilly in yntl darn, golii golry 
JTohi'le, n. same ns ooldv, 1. l ( V.d Slang.J 



Gondolaa. 


A hand or fist. 

(Scot.] The earwig or a similar Inaeet. 


ing »l something. Mrs. Carlyle in ’Kromfe’a Jane W. Carlyle goil'tladcl, gon'(lo-let. ft. 

„ » vak <• .- r„ »on i ........ 


boat, higb- 
poake<l at the 
ends, and pro¬ 
pelled generally 
with one oar by 
the gondolier, 
who stands 
near the stem. l<Arnh , 
eoil'tle-loy + S gmdols. 2. A 
go il'tl o-1 *'t; gondolino. 

{fo n'fl o-l oj. 

Venloe in her pnrpic prime of luxury, when the famous law was 
pasted making all gondolas black, that the noble* should not 
squander fortune* upon them, was not more luxurious than New 
York lo-day. G. w. Curtis Potiphnr J\i)ters i, p. 31. [H. "62.] 
2. [U. S.] A lotig, shallow, o[>en freight-car for carry¬ 
ing coal, etc. Called also gandda car. 3. [IT. S.] A 
large flat-bottomed river-boat of light build. 

Another source of trade wan the Potomac River, which wa* nav¬ 
igable above Georgetown a* far an Cumberland In long, flat-bot¬ 
tomed boats, sharp at both end*, called gondolas, BES; PeKLKY 
Poore AVinPi iscen cea vol. 1, ch. 3, p. 51. [n. & H. ’86.] 

4. In decorative art. a curved vessel in crystal, agate, 
etc., ns a low broad vase or bowl. [It., dim. of gordn, 
prob. < Gr. komly , drinking-vessel, prob. < Per. kandu, 
earthen vessel.] 

^.oil'llgon'do-let. tt. A small gondoln. 

goiUdodleri, genMo-llr', n. The rower of a gondola. 


£olii'l-lock*", ^Old'Mocs', n. 1. Same as oolhev- 
HAiit. 2. A SIH-Ciee of goldflower (Iletjchrysvfn Site* I'lilr! goPor r t. & b. [Dial.] Tosjx‘ak or scold londly. 

Cha*). 3. A buttercup \p^vnctdm aurlcornus), 4. A - A lMt \\ efkrd Mr . r.' B feet . . . and, oh jovt heard him aollar- 

fllmy fern Ulymenophyllum Tunbridgeme). o. A Eu- / m/ »t something. Mrs. Carlyle " ‘ * - 

r«»j>ean herb {Unoayrta rvlgaris ) of the aster family j/or. n, r se in vol. H, p. 46. [s. ’83.] 

((PuntoAtir), w ith flower-heads in flat terminal corymbs. ff o-loe / »«lioe ,/ +. o. A galosh. 

•roltl'y-ltH ks";. go-loro't, w. Same ss GALORE, 

golil'lng. gOld'ing, n. I. A golden-yellow’ variety ofgo-lt»*li', r. Same as galosii. "a-lo*lio' + . 

’'apple. 2, Any golden-vellow flower of the genus gulp, gnlp. h. Iler. A purple roundel, golpot. 
ri'nimnthrmmn. 3. pi.' An English voriety of ho)*. *»»}*. »• «»<"•■ "»™- f , ! f 5,"'"2 f, of ->oodol... 

g»l<IMnl"ncr. g.Mions (r..|>niin,etc. SeeooLD. eum-hrcn'lMii. goni-blu'izm. h. Th.- practW! of re- ,,a 1 Pissed lievond licln or 

. ‘ - - sorting to or tleix-niiing upon nioney-leiKlers. p^nkmi 


The *ong and oar of Adria’s gondolier. 

BYaoN Don Juan can. 1, st. 122. 

[< It. gonddiere, < gnrulda; see gondola.] 
goii'Mo-li'no, gen*dd-HTiC, n. [It.] A Venetian racing- 


In jg>or districts lit Ireland. 


goid'ney, gfdd'oe, n. A la^rold flsh, the goldflnny. gold'-' _^ 

nyt- „ "... rr , , In iM>or dlstricts‘ln Ireland’. [C.l 

j£olil'.*»ee*l", gold sid*, n. [Bare.] Dog s-tnll grass (Cy- — n. [Ir.) A usttrloua money-lender. 

noaurv* criaiutus). guni'ho, gotn'I/O, n. Same as ootno. 

iroltUHnilih", gOld'smitlr,/). 1 Amakcrof gold ves- „ on „., gom, n. [ITov. Eng.l ssmessooRM. 

or ornaments; a worker in gold. go'ttirli, g«Vmy, u. In India, a handful; as many rice-stalks 

as can h»* grasped hy the hand. 

A cone-shaped chamber In ordnance. 


tefldunlth* fonnerlv r<*eelve<i money on deposit, having as can he grasped hy 
faeillilcH fur Its sab -keeplog, made loans, acted as financial go'incr 1 , g<Vliter, n. 

oil; In = feud, lfi = futare; t* = k; church; 


ness or weakness; us. a gone sensation. 3. Archery. Be¬ 
yond or wide of the mark; ns, a gone shot. 4. Xaut. 
Curried nway; parted; broken. 

— a gone ruse or g»o**c [slaog, U. S.], n person in a 
hopeless condition. 

— gone'ness. n. [Colloq.l A state of weakness, ox- 


dh = the: go, sing, ink; *o; llihi; zli = azure; F. bon, dune. < y from; t, obsdete; t, variant. 















goiiccyst 


77S 


ooil 


haustlon, or collapse; faintness; as, I experienced a gone- 
ne**.— jron'er,a. [Colloq., r. S.] One who or that which 
is gone beyond recovery or ruined; as, that man is a goner. 

$>«m'c-cyM, gen'g-sist, n. A seminal vesicle, f< Gr. 
gonl, seed, -f- cyst.] 

ifoti'fa-lott, gen'fa-lon, «. An ensign fixed to a re¬ 
volving frame or a crossyard, gen¬ 
erally with two or three streamers; 
originally, a banderole, ton'fa¬ 
il out. 


for 
lur , 

form _ _ _ _ 

ter, is a graduated arc having 
two pointers, for direct reading 
by the eye. For more accurate 
determination a roll erring 
goniometer is used, meas¬ 
uring the angular space through 
which a crystal Is turned to pro¬ 
duce coincident reflections from 
the two surfaces enclosing the 
angle. 

[< gonio- + Gr. metmn , 
measure.] 

— sro // itl-o-met / rle, a. 

Relating to goniometry. go"- 
ui-o-nief'rlc-alj. 
go"nl-oni'e-try, gG’ni-em'- 
S-tri, n. 1. The art of meas¬ 
uring angles. 2. The science 
of angles in general; the hrauch 

Of trigonometry that treats Of facial angle as recognized hy 

I _ . ^ _ _ y __| ^ „ angles. Cuvier. 

also used as an ecclesiastical title. cr^'staff.T.'cnrriedfon go'iii-on, gG'nl-en, n. [go'ni-a, pL] A craniometrical 
Gonfalonier . . . properly signifies a lance-head (a hande- point. See CnANIOMETRY. [< Gr. ddfildy Comer.l 
Standard-bearer, but came to be the office role),as m l*$th century, go-lll'tlfc, gO-DQt'tisor -nt'tis 71 Pathol Inflammation 
S f a h 5 ’I'.fT/jMT TvTLEK 'ol. U. bk.vi.ch. 13, of the kiui. joint. [< Gr! fo'ny, kl.« 

go«' , ra-io-iilore't; g<> ii"ln-iio ii.ior'+. e«m!ct)«. V. AnuLnU •JuTim?.' 

gojig*, pong, n. 1. Mm.Aa Oriental instrument mailc »o„o-, gon-. Derived from Greek gono*, generation,seed 
' r and tin in tho fnrm nf o mimd (< ^ g en in gignomaiA become): combining forms.—gon'- 


lo the imperial gonfalon is seen 
The Cross triumphantly outspread. 
Tasso Jerusalem Delive/'ea tr. hy J. 

H. Wiffen, can. 1, st. 72. 

[Cor. of gon/anorty < OF. gonfa - 
non, < OlIG. gundfanOy < gundy 
battle, -\-fanOy banner; cp. vane.] 
go n "fa -1 o ii -1 e r', gen’fa-lon-lr' 
n. 1. A gonfalon-bearer; a chief 
standard-bearer. 2. The title of the iJ 
chief magistrate of Florence, dating f? 
from 12i«, and of other Italian eit- " 
ies. Later it became the title of a 




Gonfalons. 


mayor or ]H)ltce official, and was i. Saspended from a 


Goniometer. 

Method of measuring the 


. Did. gon'neiit- 


of an alloy of copper and tin, in the form of a round 
shallow dish, operated by perenssion. When struck 
with a stick with a padded head, it produces a sonorous 
tone that can be heard a long distance. It is used by the 
Chinese in their temples, and la Western countries as a call 
or signal In hotels, steamboats, etc.; sometimes also in the 
orchestra to accentuate loud passages. See Ulus, under 

HOXZK. 

Gongs and cymbals are examples of instruments in which 
sounds are prodneed hy the vihration of metal plates. 

Gaxot Physics tr. by E. Atkinson, hk. v, ch. 5, p. 221. [w. W. ’77.] 
2. A fixed signal-bell of flat curvature, stmek with a 
hammer that may be moved by a wire or eord. [ < Malay 
gong, gong.] go ug:";. 

Compounds:—gnng'ibell", n. Same as gonoI, 2. 
g.dm in mer, n. A hammer for striking a gong.— g.* 
metal, n. The alloy of copper and tin used In making 
gongs.— g.sKtuml, ». A frame from whieb a gong may be 
hnag while being beaten. 
gnng 2 t, «. A privy. 

goii-gnn'lin, gen-gen'yo, n. [Braz.] A Brazilian plant 
{Ilex Gongonha) of the holly family ( Tlicinese ), from the 
leaves of which a tea resembling Paraguay tea is made, 
tjioii'go-rism, gep'go-rizm, n. A pedantic and alfeeted 
style of writing introduced by the Spanish poet Gongora 
(15(11-1627).— Gon"go-re*que', a. Characteristic of the 
Spanish poet Gongora, or of his style. 
goii'gy-liiN, gen'ji-lns, n. [-li, -lai or -II, pl.\ Hot. 
1. A spore of certain fungi. 2. A round, hard, decidu¬ 
ous body connected with the reproduction of certain sea¬ 
weeds. 3. One of the granules in the shields of certain 
lichens. [< Gr. gongylm . round.] 
go'ui-ae, go'ni-ae, a. Of or pertaining to the gonion. 
Go"ni-u»-tcr , l-da?, gO'ni-as-ter'i-dt or -do, n. pi. 
Echin. The Anthereidas.— Go"til-n*'ler, n. (t. g.) 
[< Gr. g&nia , angle, -\-asttry star.] go"ni-as'tcr-itl, 
«.~go"iil*as / ler-oi«l, a . 

go'iiI-a-f if e, gO'ni-a-tait, n. A goniatitoid cephalopod. 
Go"nl-a-f It'i-ilsc, gO'ni-Q-tit'i-dr or -de, n. pi. Conch. 
A Paleozoic family of ammonites, especially those with 
the sipbnnelc directed backward. Go"nl-a-ti / le«, 


v g iua\jHiaiy unwind). euiiuumng loruis.— goir- 

u-nlast, n. Biol. A bud or cell taking part In reprodue- 
tlon.—gftn"o-blnH'tic,go i i"n-bla«'tul, n. Zooph. 
A gonophore.— gon"o-l>lns-iid / i-inn. n. r-i-A. «/.l 


Eng., & Scot.] To mar 

. , ---j -- Having physical quali¬ 

ties that are useful, or that can be made productive of 
comfort, satisfaction, and enjoyment; especially, having 
qualities pleasant or agreeable to the senses; excellent; 
valuable; enjoyable; marked by prosperity; as, grxjd 
flour; a good view; a good time. 2 . Having or charac¬ 
terized by admirable moral nr spiritual qualities; espe- 
eially, governed by dutiful regard for the moral and 
divine law; conformed to the law of right; righteous- 
virtuous; religious; opposed to bad y evil . vicious] 
wicked; as, a good man; a good life or resolution. 

When I say she Is good ... 1 mean she is ever ready to do her 
duty, and is a girl strongly possessed by the idea of duly. 

MlVART Nature and Thought ch. 4, p. 147. [h. p. * CO. *82.] 
3. Having kindly social qualities. ( 1 ) Entertaining 
and showing benevolent feeling; benevolent; merci¬ 
ful; kind; courteous; as, the good King Arthur. (2) 
Loving and showing love for companionship; bence, 
pleasant; agreeable; social; jovial; ehcery; as, a good 
fellow; good manners; good society. 4. Having fitness 
or suitability for some work or need; satisfactory or 
acceptable as to kind, or sufficient as to character, 
capacity, or degree; adequate; competent; serviceable; 
profitable; qualified, as for a particular occupation; as, a 
treatment good for the health; good security; a good 
arrangement; a good physician or compositor; the pn** 
is not good on this line. 

Men have a singular desire to be good without being good for 
anything, hecauae, perchance, they think vaguely that so it will be 
good for them m the end. 

Tuoreau Week on the Concord, Sunday p. 78. [x. a f. *62.] 
5. Of dne force or efficacy; valid; sound; as, a good plea; 



ffoii"<>-elio / risiii, n. Biol. The separation of the sexes; 
the formation of male and female reproductive elements in 
different individuals.— {roii"o-cbo-ris'inii], a.— * ron"- 
o-coo'ens, n. A micrococcus (J7 icrococcw gonorrhaete) 
fnund in gonorrheal discharge and probably the cause of 
the disease.— gon'n-ctrie, «. That portion of the body- 
cavity of an animal in whose wall the genital produets de¬ 
velop.— gon'n-eysr, n. Helminth.. The inflation of the 
surface of the zoarlum in which the embryos are devel¬ 
oped in certain polyzoans. — gnn'o-duct, n. The duct 
that conveys the sexual products to the exterior; a seminal 
duct or an oviduct, eron'n-dnett.— irnii-«p'ei-um, n. 
Helminth . A modified zooeeium set apart for reproductive 
functions in polyzoans.— Got) "o-pl.Te'i -die, n. pi. 
Crust. A family of grapsoidean crabs having a transverse 
quadrangular carapace and the fourth joints of outer 
maxilllpeds articulated with the inner angles of the third. 
Gon'n-plnx, n. it. g.)— gnu"o*.plnc'i<l, n.~- gon"n- 
plnc'nid, it— gnn'n-plasin, n. Hot. In certain fungi 
( Perono«porese)y the granular central mass of the protoplas¬ 
mic contents of the polllnodium, which passes through the 
fertilization-tube and enters the oosphere, effecting its 
fertilization and producing the oospore,— gon'o-Mml, n. 
Crust. One of the abdominal feet specialized as anauxtliury 
reproductive organ, as In the penis' of male crahs.— goii"- 
o-i>oi-4*t 'ic, a. Generative, as an orgHn.— gnn'n-Hoine, 
v. Zooph. The entire assemblage of zooias destined for 
the sexual reproduction of a hydroid colony.— go n'o-so"- 
»nnl, gon"n-si>lite'ri-iiin, n. Bot. The contract¬ 
ing protoplasm of an oogonium before it passes into the 
condition of an oospore. gou'n-Hplieret? gon"n- 
Hplic'ri-iiiui,— goii"«-tlic'cu, n. [-c.e, pi.] Zooph. 
A gonangium.— gon"n-thc'cal, a.— gnn'n-totiie, n. A 
segment of the body In which the genital products develop. 
— g«n"o-zn'oid, Zoo/. A gonophore, as of a hydroid; 
r sexual zooid, as of a tunicate. 

pickpocket. [Perhaps 


n. (t. g.) [< Gr. gonidy corner.] , JP 

nl-n-f 1'fold, a. & « — Go"nI-it-ll-loi'de-a n < Heb. gan&bhy thief.j gon'npht, 
pi. Conch. The GmiaMbhr. m a Ruperfamily; Itclrmi- , ’' , ? ,or, ‘-',P n /°' f f r -,"- l * Z W*' The ultimate 
phonala. — {£<>"nl-u-tl-lol , «le-nit, a. & p"', ratlve zo< .’ l<i ” f a hydrozoan, givmg ongtn directly 


iil-a-ll-lIn'u-la, 7 i. [-loe, pi.] Conch . Alarvalstage 
of an ammonite when it resembles an adult goniatitid. 
g:o'iiId, gO'nid, n. Bot. Agonidinm. 

— gn"iiid-tu)'gi-iiiii, n. Bot. A sporangium within 
wnieli gonldia Rre produced.— go"nid-im'i-uin, n. Bot. 
A small gonidlmn.— g«i-itid"i-og'e-nniiH, a. Bot. lTo- 
ducing gonidla.— gn-u i d'i-oid, a. Bot. Resembling go¬ 
nldia.— gn-uid'i-o-pli ore, n. Bot. Same as coniuio- 
phobe.— go-nid'i-ose, a, Having gonidta. 
gti-nld'i-al 1 , go-nid'i-a), a. Bot. Of, pertaining to, or 
bearing gonidia. tfo-uld'ic'^:.— contain! Inver, the 
stratum in a lichcn-thallns composed of gonidial cells. 


to the generative elements. 

Gonophores present every variety, from simple sacculnr divertic¬ 
ula of the hydrosoina to free-swimming medusoids, 

HEXEEY Anat. Invert, ch. 3, p. 118. [a. 78.] 
2. Bot. A stalk supporting male and female organs; in 
flowering plants, mi elongation of the axis of the flower 
lifting the stamens and pistil high a hove the floral en¬ 
velopes. 3. An accessory generative organ that con¬ 
veys the generative products, as an oviduct or spenni- 
dnet. [< doxo- -4- Gr. pherOy bear.] goit-o}>]i'o- 
rust,— goti-opli'o-r<m$, a. 


go-tild'l-nia, a. Of or pertaining to the angles of the Son"<>r-rlie'ft, gen'o-rf'a or -re'a, n. Pathol. A spe- 

...—♦».. --•-**-»-* - - ciflc contagions inflammation of the mucous membrane 

of the urethra or vagina, attended by a mucopurulent dis¬ 
charge. [< LL. gonorrhea, < Gr. gonorrhoia. < gonos , 
seed, -|- rhoiciy flow, < rhedy flow.] go n"o r- rii ee'n 7 . 

— ffoii"or-rlie'ftI, a. Pathol. Relating to, pro¬ 
ceeding from, or affected with gonorrhea. gon"or- 


month; as, the gonidial grooves of a sea-anemone. 

Gr. gonidy angle.] 
go-itld'l-ttin, go-nid'i-um, n. [-i-a ,pl.] Bot. 1. In 
algai. a naked or membranons-coatea propagative cell 
prodneed asexually. 2. In fungi, same as conidium. 

3. In mosses, a cell filled with green granules. 4. In 
lichens, one of the green algal cells of a thallus. [< Gr. ; 
gone; see gonad.] go'nhi;, G 


rlioe'ait, 

on"o-riiyn'clil-dsc, gen'o-rlij'ki-dr or -de, n. pi. 


gnu'iel, gen'yel, n. [Scot.] A foolish, stupid person. Ich. A family of malacopterygian fishes having an elon- 

go-iilni'l-iim, go-nim'i-um, n. [-i-a, pi.] Bot. Inli- gate form, spiny scales, and the month in front arched 



rliyn't iiold, a. & n. 


irm.—go'^ii-osnu-tu^clous, a. Bot. la f?o'ny, gO'ni, n. i. [Colloq.] A stupid, blundering per- portunely. 
r both male and femRlc infloresceace on the son; goose. 2. One of various large pelagic birds, as ***.> 

n»-«-cra" |, i-mM'e-try, n. The the hlack-footed albatross, jjo'iieyt. iu g, spi 


If one can Iny a yard 
In one good hour, how can it be so hard 
In two good hours, that two yards should be laid ! 

W. W. Story Leonardo da Vinci st. 2. 

Varions measures have been adopted from time to time for the 
pnrpose of keeping bank notes good. Way land AMD CHAPIN Po¬ 
litical Economy ch. 22, p. 339. [sn. a co. '86.] 

7. Not small or insignificant, though not extremelv 
great or important; considerable; as, a good deal: a 
good while ago. 

And she went, and sat her down over against him a good way off. 
_ , Gen. xxi, 16. 

8 . Worthy; as, my good sir. [< AS. gdd.] i»«de+. 

Synonyms: compare amiable; beneficial; choice- 

excellent; HONEST; MORAL; MIGHT. 

Phrases, etc.;—e«urso nmde good iXaut.), a ves¬ 
sel s course corrected for compass-vnriation, leeway, drift, 
etc.— g. and enlleelnblc (C’om.), used as endorsement 
on a note, signifying that the note Is genuine, the maker 
solvent,and theamountcollectable by law.— gooriGbod"- 
iedt, a. Well made.— g.sbroiher, n. [Scot. A brother* 
in-law.— g, client), see cheap.- g^enmlitioiied, n. Be¬ 
ing in a desirable state; having the proper or necessary 
qualities.—g. day, g. evening, g. morning, g. mor- 
vnw, g. night, forms of salutation, equivalent ro ”1 
hope ^our day, evening, etc., will be pleasant, profitable, or 

Say not Good Night. — hnt in some brighter clime 
Bid me Good Morning. 

Anna L. BaRBAuld Life I Knmc Not What thou Art 1.12. 
—C.aleedti (fdc. Indeed.—g. di*n+, good evening, g, 
e out. — g.stnced, a. Good-looking.— g. fnitli, the 
observance of, or the intention to observe, honesty and fair 
dealing; absence of intention to deceive.— g. fellow, | 

A boon companion. •>+. [Slang.] A thief.—g.stel low- 
wliip, 7i. Merry society; companionnhleness.— g, folk, 
neighbors, people. 1 . Esteemed folk, etc.: a kindly 
designation or form ot address, often used with an assump¬ 
tion of superiority. 2. [Prov. Eng. & Scot.] Fairies.— 
g.sfnrdittlc, a. Having little use or value. — g.dor* 
nothing, h a. Having no use or value; worthless; of 
no account. 

Dreams of doing good To good-for-nothing people. 

E. B. Browning Aurora Leigh hk. ii, 1. 646. 
II. n. A shiftless, worthless fellow.— g.:far:iiothing- 
ncss, 7 i.— g. hum or, an easy, kindly disposition: a temper 
not easily angered, but inclined to be complaisant and obli¬ 
ging. See good-humored.— g.:lvi ug: 11 nrry, w. A stout, 
erect, mealy herb (Chenopodium Bonus-Henricus) of the 
goosefoot family, with hroadlv triangular-hastate leaves- 
sparingly introduced into the United States from Europe, 
and used as r pot-herb, g.sllonrytt g.*Kingsl lenrvi. 
—g. Inck [Archaic], an exclamation implying astonishment 
or sympathy.— g.dunking, a. Well-favored; handsome. 
— g.miimlcd, «. Having good intentions; amiable — g, 
naiiire. 1. A kindly disposition; sn easy, obliging tem¬ 
per. See good*natl red. 2. A nature excellent in any 
way,— g.:iiovv+, intei'j. An exclamation of wonder or en¬ 
treaty.— g. oilier (Com.), iu bills of lading, the external 
and apparent condition of merchandise when received, 
without regard to its Internal quality or condition.— 
gnori'fcliipt, n. Kindness.— g. nnoth, in truth; Indeed; 
in fact.—g. speed, good luck: an old form of wishing suc¬ 
cess.— g.stempered, a. Of a good disposition; not read¬ 
ily angered.— G. Templnr, a member of the Society of 
Good Templars, a secret organization established for the 
promotion of temperance and for social recreation.— G,* 
Tcmplnrism, n— g. turn, a favor; as, to do one a good 
turn.— in g. time. 1, At preeiaely the right time; op¬ 
portunely. 2. Mas. Correctly, as regards time.—to he 
~ ~ us one’s word, to keep one’s promises.—to he 

*, spirits, to be cheerful and confident.—to hold 
g„ to remain in full force and effect; ns, the agreement 
, x , . out 


}£<) illo•, Derived from Greek gdnia, angle, comer: a 
combining form.— go"ni-osnn-tu>'clous, " ‘ 

mosses, having both male and femRle infior 

>tV■ J ravn *-o'o -1 rv, 7i. The the hlack-footed albatross, jjo'neyi. 

1 n pain a in“ e ^ week*.-,n rnnko*: "”j / To^r^'" 

^of several j )ieces obliquely joined together, as in Rurtily of phalangldean good the fort. . 1 . To succeed In accomplishing; effect 

prn ^ iii ^ tiit,«t li q i) 4 ^. ^ ^ ni ftmclinids \ in^ cnldispinous ccDluilothorux nnd fniiv* fi^ tn r$nn*i Kio ^ «i.!,.i r ^ 

gf« H- An Instrument for describing angles.— Go"« 

‘V Vim V ’ 11 o’ n ' I )l ' Iler P- A J urassic fami ly of 
< rocodjHans with biconcave vertebrae and angular scales. 

Go"iu-.oi>b'o»lis, 7i. (t. g.) — go"iii-n-DliADi.di«l n -- - - _* _ 

— go"ni-o-phol'i-doi<1,a.& n .— go'nl- 0 -Htm ".n A g w cll lng or tumor of the knee. — gnii"y-tlir'cn, «. 
contrivance used Iu cutting <liainoud.faccts —tro"m-o- Entom. The Rrticulatlng surface of an Insect’s femur 
the'en, n [-cjR,pl.] Bot. Same as MAcnoerbiUNoiUM.- to which the tibia is Joined. 

gn"iii-ot'rn-poit h, a. Bot. Four-cornered, having two -goiiy, svjffix. Generation; production. [< L. -gonidy < 
corners anterior and posterior and two lateral; as, a goniot- Gr. -gonidy < gignomai ( V geit)y become.] 

D-mut * K? 11 #* ffo-'tyd'e-ul, go-nid'g-al, a. Same as oonal. 
ind the zygoma. 0 ° p t lalag 10 the gonlou K«'i*ys, gO'nis, //. The keel of a bird’s lower mandible 

Co"nl-om'e-tei\ gr/nl-om'e-ter n An instmmnrt fnr as far ** the branching of the rami. [< Gr. genySy chin.] 

measoring angles, as of the finSmn head In craffiomet?y Kffil ^°s givS lo^nir^r/romul^nlne 
JUuh.). or the angles between the faces of crystals. wn!i!!i vSrSf 


arachnids having enlarged spinous ccpltalothorax and fullv* as to tnnl'e ttnnd bin esemie « think nr r t/>n w 

enlarged pedlpalps with terminal, claws . 1 (io,."y-lep'- tS tKinkflt, propSrfS?wpStSSl 1 ° C 

Icp't n{d, a g -gon'v -o-e«de''*‘ii. “'Pathol. 5fme J as go< ?. d ’ /V 1 * Tliat whiea is ^Jrable, admirable, or ex- 

GONARTitaocACK. — gnu "y - on'Vii ii. Pathol. Any re JP° et: °PP 0!,e<1 JP Specifically; tl) 

-— — .- ’- .... j That \% lueli conduces to or constitutes moral well-being; 

right conduct or character; virtue; holiness. 

The evil that men do liveB after them; 

The good is oft interred with their bones. 

Shakespeare Julius Cwsar act hi. sc. 2. 
(2) Whatever contributes to or constitutes happiness or 
prosperity; advantage; profit; benefit; satisfaction; as, 
tbe politician labors for his own good. 2. Advaucfe- 
meat of well-heing. moral or physical; welfare; the 
means of virtue, prosperity, or happiness: opjwsed to • 
harm; as, it is for the common good. 


woods of North Carolina and adjoining States, gon'bert. 


aofu, arm, iisk; at, fare, accord; clement, er = over, eight, e = usage; tin, machine, j = renew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, burn; aisle; 





good 


779 


gopher 


lie that does Rood for good'* sake seeks neither praise nor re¬ 
ward, (hough sure of both at last. 

PENS Fruits of Solitude maxim 441, p. 83. [rH. l.Sv>.] 


shop. J. E. T. Rogers in Adam Smith's Wealth of Xations va!. 
i, bk. i, ch. 62. p. 51, note. [CL. r. '69.] 

Synonyms: see benevolence; favor; friendship. 

3. pt. Personal properly; especially, portable chattels: **“• «• Thc exorcl8e of * tuod " i " orrtl8 - 

in ji ftill more restricted sense, eommoditivs bought and eiid'i a Mawkishly good* nambv-pambv* cs- 

sold; ware-; merchandise; in a wider sense, property of *• t* 1 .!* 1 

nn v kind * formerly also used in the singular. See goods, pecmlly, neakly pious, good j -goo a + , „ooa > 


any kind: formerly also used in the singular. See goods, 

With all my worldly goods I thee endow. , 

Book of Common Prayer , Solemnization of Matrimony. 

I. Eon. Anything capable of satisfying human wants 
and having exchangeable value: usually in the plural. 
GooiU Include (1) necessaries, or things essential for the 


I quite agree with Strabo . . . that there can be no great poet who 
is not a good man, though not, perhaps, a goody man. 

Coleridge Jo 6/e Talk Aug. 20, *33. 
—gooil'y»hrend",w. Cracknel bread. See cracknel. 
-g.*troodyism, n. The quality of being goody-goody. 


continuance of life, as food aod means of procuring or sua- jjooil'y. «. [good'ies, plA 1 . A weakly good person. 

b£t iTAwlZutc*'™** P No douljt, if , Cipsar or . Napolro. como. bofor, some m.n of 

ure or' gratlftcatlon t>Ht !not nwessary to I t we »k will, the latter, although*he may be a good man,— and es- 

.•J. Philo*. & Ethics. An\ thing that IS suited to rn t a pe^Hy if he be a goody . a very dilferent thing,— will quail, 
proper need, physical, mental, moral, or religious, of a Josefu Cook Conscience lect. ii, p. 49. [h. m. * co. *79.1 

voluntary agent, and ^J} 8 2. An old woman of a humble class; an old and poor 

wise and right choice and action, a., the supreme good. po(M j w jj e; UHCH ] generally as a title; as. Goody Smith. 

pLraa/sT—chief good, that end of choice and action 3. In some colleges, as'Harvard, a woman who takes 
which constitutes the virtue, perfection, and happiness of care of students rooms. 4. A sweetmeat, o. A seue- 
mau; the supreme good; aurnmnm bounm.— external lioid fish, the spot. [< goodwifeJ 
g.. good that la outside the aoul or body of the person ex- — goml'y-slrip, n. [Jocular.l The state of a goody, 
perlcnclng It, aa distinguished from internal g.— for gond'yenrt* n. The pox; goujeers: often au oath. gooil'- 
g„ for g. anil all* finally; for the last time; to close the ycnr*t, 

whole business.— green goods, counterfeit greenbacks, goo'ging, gfi'Jtiig, n. Xaut. Same as gxtdoeon. 

— tlie g. 1. Those who are good or virtuous, collect- gno'gul, gfi'gul, n. I, (E. Ind.l Any one of several ape- 
Jvely. 2. In philosophy and ethics, and considered ah- dea of Kast-lndlan guto-bearlng trees of the myrrh fam- 
stractly, that which makes anything a worthy object of fly (Iturseracere), especially the Balsatnodendron Mukul. 
choice or end of action. The good as furnishing the ends 2. The gum of this tree. Called also Indian bdellium , anil 
of human an Ion may be regarded as primarily of three mukul. 

kinds — pleasure. Interest, and duty— of which duty claims goog'vvor-uck, gflg'war-oc, 7i. [Austral.] The wattle- 
the supreme place. Thc expression Is, for convenience, bird (Anthochrera caruncntata). 
uh-(1 In a generic sense as Including both the good positive gool 1 , gfU, n. Gold. See ooold. 

and the good negative (the evil). , gool' 2 , w. I. Same as OOLE*. 2. A breach In a dike or sca- 

koimIS udr. Well; right.— ns goodf* as well; with equal wall, golei? goolet* 
advantage. goold, gfild, n. filial., Eng.l 1. Gold. 2. Specifically, 

As good almost kill a maa m kill a good book. »»>’ *>* marigolds: often with plural termination. 

Mu .ton Areopagitica. p. 26. [cas. co. ’88.] ironl.l gooN 



Goose-barnacle. 

. Goose-barnacles (Le- 
jkis anatifera). 2. Or¬ 
ganization: fe.tergum; s, 
scutum; c. Carina; w,clo¬ 
sing muscle of tbe scuta; 
. ... __ _, 


good, gud, inter). An exclamation of pleasure or assent. 


gool'frencli, gfil’freneh, «. [Prov. Eng.] Tbe goldfinch. 

good y * brot li"ert* good " scou-di'tioaeil* etc^ See A man; person, either mule or female, gomt. 

oou , n - , ....... w ;1 goom'pniti, gflm'pen. n. [E. Ind.l An East-Indian tree 

good Mij 7 , [end -bai'. I. a. Given or said at part- (Odina Wodier) of thc cashew family (Anacurdiacac). 
•rootl'Miye', Unp: as, a qood*by kiss. If, n. A fare- yielding drupaceous fndt and useful mahogany-colored 
well; parting word*. Ili.t/Vev*. Farewell; adieu: an wood; also, a useful gum from the bark. gnoin'pu-mtt; 
exclamation at parting. [C’ontr. of God be with you.] goom'pn-nv; j gooiii'pi-nee*. 

Svnon vms* aee adieu goonch, gOneh, n. lAngl«*-lnd.] The acarlet aeeds of In- 

mwl'c-ni-e'se-f nr -a'ce-e n id dlan licorice {Abru*preratoriu*). 

"lM A« on'rr of "gamoiwtalons herb* or * h ™’f r?.“ £?• ,A<U>KRV ’ ’’ 

eoodeniad family- having irregular flowers and 5 Mu- s: oi>' r a* II1I1 ' )r , //. Same as cola-nut. srit'rimnil^. 
mens free from the style. It embraces 14 pencra ana (; onr /| i | ul< gfir'ko, n. One of the dominant race of 
alnuit 210 species, mostly Australian. [< Samuel Good- Xenau,. lndi^orieinall 
enough, hishop of Exeter.] Gomre-no'ye-ie;. 


Mepaul, India, originally of Hajputana, of Hindu descent 
and Sunskritic a|K*ech. CiliooFkn,; fiur'kliaj. 


-Komre-iil-H'eeoiiN, a.— g:ood-e'itl-»ul, n* «-oo-hh nMetr* gu-aanM^r, n. A merganser; especially, 
Anvplftnt ofthe onhaGofsteniacew. c Merganser merganser or M. americanus. [< goose + 

iMiilMueed^ goiidGfoi »noth"ing, etc. See good. . nn( Lr forisAvnvnl 

nrt.l'iri-nn. n. ^ame as Gi DtiKO.N. Having or HO»Wi rt • isiaog.] To assafl with hisses; hiss at. 

er of a friendly i*oo*e. ». [geese, pis, pi.] I. (1) An anatoid wch- 
Ju VJ 'n A. footixl bird, commonly larger than a duck 


g<HI<I 

gootFgeon, n. Same as ou d<;eon. 
ginur'iliiiiiiored, gud*-liifi'merd, 
marked bv a ch<‘erfnl, kindly temper;, 
and easy disposition; pleasant. 2. Done or said In a 
pleasant, kindly way; as. a godl•humored remark or 
sjxfch.— gooil'Mut'moreil-l)*, a/tv. 
gtHMli-iie^s, gud'I-Hi's. n. The quality of being goody. 
giioiFiug, guding, n. A former manner of asking alms, in 
which the solicitors wished good to thc donors. 

A custom of going % goading . . . «a St. Tboum*'a Pay, which 
•ferns to have Iss-n done by women ouiy. 

J. Bkasi>£ I\g). A fitly.. St. Thomas's Day p. 2U. [C. A w. \<.] 
gDoillsli, mni'i»*h, a. I. Somewhat good; not bad; 
rather good; as, a gooftish man. 2. Of appreciable 
moment or extent; considerable; ns, a goodish. distance. 
koimI'I(‘ss\ fl. Having no goods; destitute. 
giMtilMnok' / ’iiig. g.*niln*!uil, etc. See good. 
giHMl'ly, gudii, a. [-li-eh; -li-kst.] 1. Having 
• ' ’ * * ’ ig; well-favored. 


lileaslng appeurance; good-looking; 


Adam the aootlliest msa of men since born 
lii* •ona; the faire*t of her daughters Eve. 

Milton F. L. bk. iv, I. 323. 
2. Having superior qualities; to be desired; pleasant and 
attractive; agreeable; as, a goodly prospect. 3. Father 
large in proportions or number; considerable; as, a goodly 
amount. sroot1'l1cli+.— sood'll-licad, n. [Ar¬ 
chaic.] Jlenuty and grace: gtKxlliness, 

And all that glad Earth own* giv« uoodtihead. 

Edwin Arnold Light of the Tl’or/il, p. 49. [f. a w. *91.] 

goiMVIl-licdct; ffOocl'H-lioodt. -uood'll- 
ness, n. I. Gomi-llness: beauty. 2t. (ioodness. 
gooil / ly+* M'fr. Excellently; well; conveniently, 
goodwill n u gud’man, n. 1 -men, pi.] { Archaic. | Master; Mr.: 
a fnmlUnr appellation of civility, sometimes used ironically. 

Gixtdman Verge*, sir. speaks a little off the matter. 

SltAKESFEAHE .VuWi Ado obout Mot king act lii, sc. 5. 
giiod'inoti"*. gud‘tnan\ w. A husband; head of a family. 

rutl, gud'-nfi'churd or -ti^rd, a. Having 
a pleasant disposition; naturally mild ill temper; not 
easily nrovoked. — * iih' f tired - ly, adr .— 

goiMl^nn'l u n. 

Synonyms: see amiable. 

good'no km, gud'ncs, n. I . Thc state or qualit y of be¬ 
ing good, in any sense of that word; esi>ecially, kimlneas; 
benevolence; moral excellence; virtue. 

1 thank you for this gisnitiess, sir; though ’tis 
Bellowed upon a very wn-tch. 

Thomas Southern Isabella act v, sc, 3. 
2. An act or expression showing gootlnesa. 
gooiU. pml/., n. j)l. The plural of good, as nacd in 
composition, in England, thc equivalent of ruEiGitT In 
Vniteil States usage.— gooda'islied", n. A warehouse.— 
g.itrnin.u. A freight-train.— g.*v^’n gou, n. A freight* 
cur. g.rti'iickl; g.*vniG.— mmwurenn*nl g., light 
merchandise charged for at bulk rates, oa opposed to heavy 
goods charged for by weight, 
gonil"ttrinred. etc. See ooon. 
gooil'wllo". gnd'woif', n. [-wives’,/^.] Tlie mistress 
of the house. Compare ooodman. irimd'ivoiu"»»n^. 
goml'tu III', gud'-wil', n. 1. A desire for the pms- 
perity and well-being of others: kindness; Ixiievolenoe; 
chRritv: in this aense commonly two words. 2. The 
established jiopularity of a business house, tending to 
maintain its rnstom; the value that a business has over 
and above thc stock in trade and the money invested In 
It: often figuring as one of the assets of a business, aod 
sometimes as the principal asset. 

Now thi* gofslarilt UprarliriUy a* much a part of the capital ln- 
m the plant and goods ia a manufactory or a 



The Whlte.fronted Goose 
(.laser ulblfrou*). Vsa 
«, hill cularged. 


. . _commonly 

smaller than a swan, having a bill high 
and relatively long legs adapted 
; one of the Ansertme. 

The typical geese have the 
himeUae of the 1*111 shortened, 
thickened, and adapted for 
cropping herbage. The Can¬ 
ada goose (Ilranla canaden¬ 
sis) aod the graying (Anser 
anser) are the common wild 
geese of North America anil 
Europe, respectively. Among 
domesticated geese are the 
African, Canada, Chinese, 
Kmbden, and Toulouse, each 
described below. 

(2) A bird of a related fam¬ 
ily; as, a spur-winged goose 
(plectropterid) or a fossil 
cnemiomithid of New Zea¬ 
land. (3) Some sea-biriUike 
or likened to o true goose; 


l* gis> 
v«*Ir<Ha • rniBi n<>»« a* 


as, the solan* 000 ***. 2. Thc female of lhe goose: distin¬ 
guished from gander . 3. A labors* heavy smoothing- 

iron : so called from its handle, which somewhat resembles 
the neck of a goose. 4. A silly creature; ninny. 

I have wen more th«n one creditable, well-managed family. In 
which all lhe world—except himself — recognized that ita master 
wa* a mere happy if only a yn*>*e! 

DLVaII M. CltAlK Plain Speaking, Crontes p. 108. fT. *82.1 
5. A piece or player in the various games of fox and 
geese. Si-c fox. <i. An old game of chance, in which 
the players moved counters forward from one compart¬ 
ment on a Iward to another in a way regulated by the 
throwing of dice: so called because when a counter 
reached the picture of a goose it was entitled to a double 
nmve. [< AS. gos (for *gons , *gan* y = G. gam), pi. 
ge*.] gtiust; 

Compounds, etc.: —A fricon goose* a breed of do¬ 
mestic geese with plumage grav shaded, beak black bear¬ 
ing large knob at base, large dewlap, and shanka orange.— 
blue or hiiie--\vingcd g., a North-American goose 
(Chen c(erntescens), grayish-brown with bluish-gray wlng- 
eoverts.— Gnintdo g.,the common American wild gooae 
(lirnntu co«a/fcuw»s),gmylsh with blackhcnd,nock,feet,and 
tall, and white check-patches and rump: often domesticated. 

— (’him- IhiriTii g,. a cereopsold goose-like bird (Cere- 
opsls nonvhoUundite), gravlsh with black spots, formerly 
common on the plalos of Australia and sometimes domes- 
Heated.— ( hiiiexn g., a large Asiatic goose ( Cygnopsis 
vyguaides) smucwlmt swan-likc, of which there are two 
forms In domestication: «i) plumage brown shaded, with 
dark beak and shanka; ( 6 ) pure white with orange beak 
and slmnks, both diaraeterized by large knob at base of bill. 

— Egypt In it g., an African spnr-wlugcdgooseor ph-etrop- 

terld (.1 loptshen tr gyp tinea ), common In domestication. 
It Is grav and black above, yellow below, with chestnut 
breast, black-striped wings, ami black tall.— Kmbden g. t 
a large breed of domestic geese, pure white, with beak 
flesh-colored and shanks orange.—gooxe'^irsr", n. A 
schooner-rigged, slmrp-stcmcd vessel, used mostly In the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence.— g.tlmunncle, n. A stalked bar¬ 
nacle, espi'eliilly Isvax atmUfira: in allusion to the fable 
that geese grew from It. See 111ns. In next column.— 
guaiotc'bptik*. «. A dolphin: from the shape of the 
snout. — *oi>x«‘ / l»ill"+. n. (ioose-grasa (Galium Ana- 
rlne). — g.third, «. [Local, X*. S. North. Eng.] The 
lludsonlan godwit.—g.sbrnnt, n. Hutchins's goose, g.s 
cop* n. A silly person.— g.tcoru. n. A eoarserush (Jun- 
c ns sguarrotius).— g.»ecg. «. 1. The egg of a goose. 2. 


[Slang, XT. S.] Naught, as In the score of a game: from the 
resemblance of a cipher to an egg In shape. Called In Eng¬ 
land i/wcA^-eqf/.—g.d'cnst, n. [Prov. Eog.] Michaelmas. 

— goo.se'fiNh", n. I Local, X r . S.l The angler.—g.sflenli, 
n. A roughened condltlou of the skin, like that of a plucked 
goose, produced by cold, fear, or other cause. 

Irritathig every pare af his vanity, like a dry, northeast wind, to 
a gooseftesh of apposition and hostility. 

Lowell My Study Windows, Lincoln p. 175. [n. m. a co. *84.] 

— guose'lont"* a. I. Any plant of the genua Cheno- 
podium; pigweed: from the ahane of the leaf. 2. Any 
plant of the goosefoot family (che- 
nopodtace&V, a chenopod.—g.sgi rl, j— — 

«. A girl or womao who has charc-e ^ 
of a flock of 
geese.— goosc*- 
gog'’ , ,«. [Local, 

Eng.] Gooseber¬ 
ry.— g**g I II MM* 

«. t.Anannual 
herb (Outturn 
Aparine) greedi¬ 
ly eaten by geese; 
cleavers: cntch- 
wced. 2, Hlrd’a 
knot -grass (Poly¬ 
gonum ar/cw/ti- 
re). 3. The sil¬ 
ver weed ( J\>len • 
tiUu Anserina). 

4. Low spear- 
grass (Poa an¬ 
nua). 3, The 
soft chess (Pro- 
mu ft wo///#).— 

f’he’Va^oV the f > liver; od, oviduct; ov° ovarium; cd, cement 
goose formerly glands; «, anterior (adhering) antenna; f, 
of extended use t4?6te8 » P* clrrua-sh»i>ea penis, 
ns a household remedy for various purposes, but now re¬ 
placed by petrolatum and similar compounds.—g.sgrcen, 
a. & n. Yellow-green, like a young goose.— g.*giiII. n. 
fir.] The great black-hacked gull (Lariat marinas).— g.* 
lmvvkt, n. The goshawk.— g. slid rllfrt* n. Same a a 
goosk-orass, 1.—g.Hiousc* u. ilTov. Xing.] The parish 
lockup.— g. tin ii shv I, n. A goose-barnacle. — g.*i»iiti-. 

i iluM* n. pi. The plmplea of goose-flesh.—g.sunill. n. 
I, A large feather or quill of a goose. 2. A pen made 
from such a feather. 

1 shall not go fencing with goosegniUs against this sycophant. 

Carlyle Firderick vol. vi, Lk. xxi, ch. 4, p. 381. [it.] 
— g.s*kin,u. 1. The skin of a goose. 2. Goose-flesh. 3. 
A thin, soft leather.— g»:sf«‘p+. u. Mil. The act of mark¬ 
ing time with the feet.— g.stmiHy* n. [Eng.l Sllverweed. 
g.*ernMMt.—g.sli*<»f, ». A tree to which goose-bar¬ 
nacles were attached.—II iiieliiiiw’M g., a goose (Brnnta 
canadensis , var. hutchlnsi) of arctic and sub-arctic Amer¬ 
ica, similar to thc Canada goose, but smaller— mo tin (1 on 
tin* g, [Slang, l r . S.L holding the true principles, or loyal 
to the party, as In politics.— I In* g. ImngM high [Slang, 
X\ S.l, the prospect I« good; everything is favorable: per¬ 
haps a corruption of “the goose honks high,” as in fair 
weather.—Ton I on mi* g.. a large breed of domestic 
geeae,gray shaded with under parts white and beak reddish. 
gooM<»'l>er"ry, jriiz'hcr'i (xin), n. [ hies, pi.) The 
fruit of any spiny shrub of the genus Ibbes, or the shrub. 

Currants ana gooseberries belong to the same genus, but 
to different scut Iona, Ribexln and Grussufaria respectively. 
The latter are thorny shrubs yielding In their wild state a 
prickly fruit. The common garden gooseberry Is an Old 
world species (kibe* L'ca-crispa), and yields most of the 
cultivated varieties. 

The 0ooac6ern/ produces fruit buda ami spurs on wood two years 
old. P. BAKHY Fruit Garden pt. iii, ch. 2, p. 202. [s. *52.] 

[< goose 4* hemhy 1 , but see u.nosEB, < OF. gro- 
sdfe, gooseberry, < MUG. krils, curling.] 

Phraaea, etc.: — llurlin iIom gooseberry, aee Bar- 
badoh.— ('n pe g., a tropleul shrub (Physnlis edulis or 1*. 
l*eruvlana) of the nightshade family (Solatiacere), yielding 
edible bernea.— Goromomlel g,, same as cakamsola. 
— g. fool, a dish made of gooseberries crushed or stewed 
and sweetened, and served with cream.— gm»Me'liei , ' / ry» 
iiiolli", w. The iiiftgple-inoih.— old g. (Slang, Eng.l, old 
Ihirrv: tin* deuce.— Otolieite or Tahiti g., a shrub 
(PhyllanthWi distich us) of the spurge fmnlly (Euphorbia- 
cere), of the South Sea Islands, or Its edible fruit, which la 
eaten raw', cooked, or pickled, 
goost^lierd", gOs'li^rd*, «. One who toads geese. 
£OOMe'ne«*k", gfis'necL n. 1. Xaut. (J) An iron swivel 
forming the fastening between a boom uml a mast: con¬ 
sisting of a pintle ami an eyebolt or a clamp. (2) A davit. 
2. A Lent pipe or tube having a swivel-joint, so that its 
outer cud may ln> revolved. It gave its name to a hand 
tire-engine on which it was prominent, 
goos'rr-y, gfls'gr-i, n . 1. A place for keeping geese. 

2. Silly conduct; foolishness. 

{fooMO'l o ii tin o", n. Snoe/.ewort (Achillea Ptannica). 
goo^e'u lng^, gfia'wing*, n. Xaut. I. A studding- 
sail. 2. One of the clews or lower corners of the main- 
snil or foresail when the middle part is furled, 
gooxe'wliicfd", gfis'wingd', a. Xmtt. l.IIavinga 
eoosew'ing clew. 2. In fore-and-aft-rigge<l vessels, hav¬ 
ing the mainsail on one side and the foresail on the other, 
so as to sail whig and wing. 

goosey, gOa'fe*, n. I. A goose: a diminutive. 2. [Col- 
loq.] A blockhead. gootiVjagiin^icrt. 

The Master (his bride was a goosey .') Reminds me of you. 

Frederick Lockeb A Pice Correspondent st. 3. 
gooH'iMht, a. Foolish. 
gOOMtt, n. A ghost, 
g on ft, ti. A goat. 

go'*on<", gO'-out", n. A alulcc In a aea-wall to permit 
water to escape from tidal lands, ^onlt; gowl[, 
Cio'pn-tliiisIlr&li'iHa-iiu.gfi'Pu-tu-hrfi'nia-nti.w. [Sana.] 
The Brahnnimi of the Atharva-\ eda. See Bhaiimana. 
•Xo|»e, gop, ri. [goi’Kd; go'ping.] 1. To talk in a loud 
tom*. 2. To grab or snatch. [Gp. icc. gopi, fop.] 
go'pher, go'fer, vl. p 
[Local, XT. s?| To 1 
burrow; specifically, 
t«» mine or prospect 
without system, 
jxo'plier, n. I. A 
burrowing Amer¬ 
ican rodent that 
houeycomba the 
earth. (I) A North- 

American geotnyoid . , ^ . , . w 

rodent, having a A Gopher (Genmys bur so rius). Via 
stout rat-like form, powerful fore legs adapted for dig¬ 
ging, and large check pouches opening outside of thc 
month; a pocket-gopher. 



tiu = otrt; oil; lf« = fetid, lft = future; c = k; cliurcli; till = thc\ go, aiug, ink; *#o; thin; zli = o?ure; F. boil, diiue. <, from; t, obsolete; $, variant. 
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They do extensive damage by undermining the ground 
and disturbing or devouring roots, Geomyx bursarius, 
about a foot long. Is the common or pouehed gopher; 
Thomomys tulpoidex Is the Pneifie gopher. 

(2) One of vnnous western North-American spormopliiles 
or ground-squirrels; as, the gray gopher (SpenmpMlus 
franklini ); the striped gopher (Spermophllus tridecan - 
lineal us). 2. A large, nocturnal, burrowing land-tortoise 
(Gopherus polyphemus) common in the pine-barrens of 
the southern United States. 3. The gopher-snnke. 4. 
[Southern U. S.] A plow. 5. [Local, Eng.] A waflle. 
[< F. gaufre, lit. honeycomb, < MI), miejel] 

— go'pliendrift'', n. Smne as gopher-hole, 2.— g.* 
hole, n. 1. The surface-opening of a gopher’s burrow. 
2. Heace, a small, Irregular prospect-hole In mining.—g,* 
man, n. [Thieves* Slang.] Ooe who blows open safes.— 
g.iplutii, n. The Ogeechee lime (Xysstt capita ta).— g.» 
»>on ke. n. A burrowing eolubrlne. the Indigo-snake (Spl- 
lotex con peri) of the southern United States, 
go'pher-vvood". gO'fgr-wud*. n. 1, The yellowwood 
(Vladrastis tinctoria) of Kentucky. Tennessee, nod North 
Carolina. 2. The unknown wood of which Noah’s ark was 
made. [ < Heb. gopher , kind of wood, -j- wood.] 
gop'pisht, a . Proud; pettish. 

go'pu-rn. gS'pfl-ra, n. [E. lnd.l A pyramidal tower over 
the gateway of a temple, In the Dravldlan style of southern 
India, go'pu-rnmt. 

gro'rnl, gO'ral, n . [E. Ind.] A Himalayan goat-antelope 
(Xemornjedus goral) having a short grayish eoat, speckled 
with black, and a white throat, jroo'rnl}. 
go'rn-my, g5'ni-nil, «. Same as gourami. 
gor / h»*l"lieilt* a. Blg-bellled.— goi*'bel"ly+, n. 
gor'bnseh*n, gSr'bush-a, n. The humpback salmon 
(Oncorhynchus gorbnxcha). gnr'lm-Nni; gnr'bnwliei. 
goreet, n. A pool to keep llsh 
In; a weir. 

gor'eoek", n. [Scot.] The 
moor-eock. gaPeoeK^t, 
gorberow", n. [Prov. Eng.] 

The carrloa* crow, g n i* '* 
cro>v"t- 

gordt. n. Same as oornn. 

Cior"«ll-a'ee-a, gor'di-e'- 
s§-a or -a'ce-a, n. pi. Helminth 
g:or"dl-a'oe-an, a. &> n.— «;or 


DM her .loft for. violin,, , pr., ^ """F 

2. A narrow passage between bills; ravine. ee-n'; ’ 

T ^ ft £ D . ,sa Spanish word for a rocky gorge. Arabella B. Buck- mi, a. & n.— ffor-g;o"iil-a'oeo iTs, a m 

T < ° f C,eHCe v ’?\ U1 \ Ia * ’ 8 " J Kor-ffo'iil-ani, gSrV/ni-om a Go^gonean. 

3. a he act of gorging, or that winch is gorged. I. The sor-so'nl-a n 2 , n . Of or pertaining to the fioraotAactie 
part of a coat or other garment surrounding the throat. <ior"Ko-nl'l-<lap, ger'go-nai'i-di or -nl'i-de n >/ 
5. Arch. A cyma recta. 0. A jam; as, an i engorge. Zooph. A family of Gorgoniaceee , especially tho--*--* 1 *- 


An entrance into n bastion or similar part of a fortifi¬ 
cation. 8, A little channel under a coping. 9. [Rare.] 

A pulley-groove. ] O. Angling. Same as goiige-iiait 
or gouge-hook. 1 1 +. An earthenware pitcher. 12+. 

Falconry. The crop of a hawk. (1731.) [M.] [F., throat, 

< L. gurges, whirlpool.] 

Compounds, etc.: — gorgeMmit", n. Balt used on “ astrophvtoid ophiuran. 
a gorge-hook; a minnow through which the pimp of the gor'lirn", gfir’h ‘ 

linnlr la Hrairn frnm maH ,\ _i- 11 » " 


the‘axis horny and the mass ramifietfin'a siiigle^plane* 
sea-fans. Gor-go'ii|.a. n. (t. g.) [< L. gorgotna\ 

coral, f. of gorgonius , < Gr. gorgoneios, pertaining to the 
Gorgon, < Gorgd; see oorgon.j 
— gor-go'nl-lil, n .— jror-gro'iil-old. a. 
Sor'ffonVliead", gSrigynz-hed', n. A basket-fish or 


-stockade for the defense ol the gorge or 

entrance of a bastion.— g.sfislmig, n. [Eng.] A method 
of angling (for pike) by trolling, wherein thebaited hook is 
to be swallowed hy the flsh.-g.thook, n. ] . A pair of 
small fish-hooks. Joined In a heavily leaded shank, for use In 
2. An implement, as one made of a small 


The moorhen. 

The koala. 

anthropoid ape (Go- 


Central Africa, about five 
and a half feet in height, 
with a massive hody and 
limbs, the digits united by 
integument as far as the dis¬ 
tal extremity of the first 
phalanx, relatively small 
ears, and very prominent sn- 
nraorbital ridges. It Is the 
largest known ape, and is „ 
very ferocious when bronght irm 
to bay. [< gorilla , Greek '^/jj 
representation of an African / < j£ 
word used hy Hanno, a Car- 
thnginian navigator, and applied to 
some wild creaturea discovered by 
him.] 

And swaggered off to the fire, with a gorged movement. sloping’so^^to’ he hroadlr^at^he 

Winthbop Edwin lirothertoft pt. ill, ch. 2, p. 193 . [t. a f. ’62.] " U P 1 . .. lo oroaqer at the 

i The Gordiid-r — gSrj'lefc, C. (gCr'Je-let,IE), n. Orntth. A gorget. 

"dl-M IS* n ' 1 <. 0F ‘ oorgetette, Aim. of gorge; see oohoe, n.] 

ill'll erotiw, a. gor , geon+, n. A f K J - 



Tlie Gorlmsehn or Hump¬ 
back Salmon. 1/45 


gorge-fishing. __„„ „ ltv , 

jilece of stone or bone, very sharp at each end, fsstened by 
its middle to a line: used In fishing hy prehistoric man and 
still employed to catch cod by the ludlans of Cape Flattery. 
— g.Mnckle, n. Tackle required la gorge-flshlDg.— ri- 
hing oi'tlie g., strictly, regurgitation of food, through 
disgust and nausea; more eommonly, constrict loo and ri¬ 
sing of the throat-muscles under Influence of Indignation, 
resentment, or other violent emotion. 

My gorge at length rose, within me. 

Irving Traveller , Poor Devil Author p. 143. [o. p. p. ’Cl.] 
gor'gcnnlift, «. A boar In Its seeond year, 
gorged, gerjd, a. 1. Having a gorge or throat. 2. 
Her. Bearing a crown or the like about the neck. 3. 
Glutted, or affected by a glutted condition, 


clew than at the earing: said of a sail, 
jfor'lng, «. A piece of cloth cut di- 



*1 fish, the gudgeon. 


Oor'dl-an. gSridUan. I. a. Pertaining to Gordius, gorigeous, gSr'jus (xiiif a' 
a king of Phrygia, or to the knot tied by him. See phrase dor, especially of gay colors 
below. II. n. [g-] 1. A difficulty; jierplcxity. 2. A — - - - 

hairworm. 

— Gordian knot. 1, Gr. Myth. A hard knot tied by 
the Phrygia q peasant king Gordius. The oracle declared 
that whosoever loosed It should be ruler of all Asia. Alex- 


agonally to Increase its apparent width or to give proper 
sweep, as to a sail; a gore, gor'ingicloth"* 

Inin ffC n'L-nn 4 *1__ „ .__1 


1 . 1 Glittering with snlen- 8 "'^ e Pi ^ to a sail; a gore, gor'ingido 

• ma^ceut P gor kun, gfiUkun, n. \ lynx, the ca^cal. 


We were ravored with a gnrgeotis spectacle. . . . The midnight. «itrillVgt'tVm'V”^*^1 ProvV'l-llie. J ' unl,eclBe ' 1 

BUfl C£tin© out ov(?r • • • th© great ber^, , bin#iii»w* u a ^AiioU. n /,i. —- — — ri»- ^ 


»•»-'^» To Kaum: 8mear ’ 


aoder the Great cut the kuot In two with Ids sword, and ap¬ 
propriated tlie nropheey. 2. Any difficulty the only issue 2. Ilavlngan Inclination toward magnificence; ns, nor- 
out of which is by bold or uausuaf measures. gfOUS , aste . ^ j < OF. gorgia*, gumly, perhaps < gorge; 


Cior-d Pi-tlro, gSr-dai'i-dl or -di'i-de, n. pf. Helminth. 
A family of nematode worms with a hair-like body, 
month and adoral alimentary canal obsolete in maturity, 
nod tail of male forked; hafrwonns. 

— go r'dl-id , n. — gorMI-ohl, a. 

Goridl-iis, gSr'di-vs, w. Helminth. 

~ r ]>l. 


oved fires on every part of its surface, and making the ice around axle ^ irniiipt 

us one great resplendency of gemwork. hlaziog carbuncles, «nd (rnViiniml ) rrS-'ninnil , 

rubies and molten gold. gor iiuiiui, t ger mand, gnr'mand, n. 1 

Kan a Arctic Explorations vol. 1 , ch. 3, p. 87. [c. ± p. ’57.] ffonr'iiiaild. ) or ravenous feeder; glutton. 

^ ’ ’ ’ Many gormands disorder their stomachs. C. S. Fowt.es Hu¬ 

man Science pt. ij, ch. 2, p. 465. [nat. pub. co.] 


iek, gummy grease oa acart- 
A greedy 


of Gordiidse. 2. [g-1 [-Di-k jrl.] A nematode oY this 

- - + - Oc - 


see goiige, 

Synonyms : brilliant, costlv, dazzling, msgnffleent, re¬ 
splendent, rich, showy, splendid, sumptuous, superb.—An¬ 
tonyms : cheap, dingy, drear)', (lull, inferior, poor, tawdry, 
threadbare, wretched. 

1. A genus typical — -or'goo usd y,adv.—jzo r'geo n h- ne hn, n. 

i nematode of this »or'gerU gSr Jgr, n A heavy haul of fish. 


fortius, < al G r 01 Gordlot ^'thnS^rot^ Pl ° F - ] A foril ^f gorget or 

Gor-do'nl-a, ger-dohd-a, n. Uot. 1. A considerable gor'gordn, gorij^r-in, C. E. I. (gSr'zhe-raiV, in, n 1 
genns of North-American and Asiatic trees of the Arch. The neck of a capital, or the part forming the loI1 /'-{!:»[«iJr / miiii(i 
camellia or tea family (Ternstropniiacev), with entire junction between it and the shaft. 2. A form of gorget ^rmamldze, ( geriu 
leaves and large beautiful flowers. There are two NortJi- or neck-armor. [F., < gorge' see gouge n ] gor'iiiaiHl-Ise, f I. t. 

American species — G. Lctsiaidhvs, the lohlolly-bay, and go r'gel, gorijet, v. 1. A piece of armor protecting the " ' 

e r rooimtain-bay (the Franklinia of some junction of the helmet and cuirass, worn to the close of 


botanists). 2. [g*] A plant or this genus. 

Here the rich gordonio, never out of bloom, eendu down its 
thirsty roots todrink at the stealing brook. F. .Parkmax Pioneers 
of France pt. i, ch. 4, p. 58. [L. B. & co. ’83.] 

[< James Gordon , London nurseryman.] 
gore 1 , gOr, vt. [gored; gou'ino.J I . To make a gore 
of; put into the form of a gore. 2. To fit or supply 
with a gore, as a dress or a sad. 
gore 2 , vt. [gored; uok'ing.] 1. To pierce as with a 
spear or horn; stab. 


the 17th century. See illus. under armor, 5. 

Unfix the gorget's iron clasp. And give him room for life to gasp I 
Scott Lag of the Last Minstrel can. 6, st. 22. 

2. A variety of ruff or wimple formerly worn hy women. 

3. Ornith. A throat*patch distinguished by color or tex¬ 
ture, as in humming-birds. 4. A crescent shaped orna¬ 
ment worn on the neck or breast, as by officers in full 


2. A connoisseur in the delicacies of the tahle; one who 
feeds on dainty dishes; gourmet. 

An elaborate ftonper may tickle the palate of a gourmand, bnl it 
[Contrary to th« best traditions of society snd leaves nothing but in- 
digestion and disgust behiod it. The Chautauquan Feb., ’91, p. 653. 

3. A \vater»shoot on a tree. [< F. gourmand\ glutton.] 
gor'innn«I-er+; gonr'mand-ert. 

— go [u ] r '111 a ii dt, vi. To gormandize.— go [u] r'- 
liiand, a. Gluttonous: greedy.— go[n]r / uiaii<l- 
le, a. Gluttonous.— go,ii]i*'iiittiiri-I*et, n. Glut¬ 
tony.— go[u]r / iiiaii<l-ls]i] , n. Gluttony. 

mand-aiz, v. [-ized; -i'zixg.] 
To take in or devour, as food. 
In a greedy or voracious manner. 

, To gormandize ^hooks i« as wicked as to gormandize food. H. 
W. Beecher iu Drj’sdale’a Pt'ov.from Plum. Ihdpit p. 226. [a.] 
II. i. To devour food greedily or voraciously. 

How he gormandizes, that jolly miller ! rasher after rasher, how 
they paw awsy frizzling hot and smoking from the gridiron down 
the immense grinning gulf of a month! THACKERAY La F. (i. 
Stephens’s George Cruikshank p. 83. Is. a w. ’91.] 

go ii r'niuiid -!*e+; goiir'inaiid -lzej. — gor'* 
maiid'l"zer, v. Aglutton. goiir'inaml-' " 


Aa wounded and aickly ntaga arc gored to death by their fellows, 
so the unfortunate who bears the prison hraud is hunted from 
pillar to post. 

Wm. Booth In Darkest England pt. i, ch. 7, p. 68. [f. & w. ’90.] 

2+. To dig. [Uli. < AS. gar, spear; cp. oork 1 , n .] 
gore 1 , n. 1. A wedge-shnped or triangular piece. 

Specifically: (1) A tapering or triangular piece of land. 

(2) A triangular piece of cloth let Into a garment to 

widen It in any part: a gusset. (3 ) Xaut. A triangular ,■ . -- ^ , 

piece of plank used in fitting a vessel’s skin to its frames. ¥vV? , \S® r .S? n j V* Gr i J 
2. [Local, U. S.] A thinly settled and unorganized frag- 1 • WA ^ t n g bt f ul female j 
ment of a county. 3. Her. An abatement consisting 
of the curved pieces ent frocn the sinister side of a shield, 
forming a eusp pointing toward the dexter. 4t. A dress. 

[< AS. gdra, projecting piece of laud, < gar , siienr.] 
goart.— gore'sstrake", n. Ship-building. A strake 
that terminates before reaching the stern-post. 
gore 2 , n. I. Blood after effusion, especially thick or 
clotted hlood. 


dress.^iii some^raodom armies; niso^ a siniiiar oniamciit gor'iiiuxv^pSr'me,??. The*g^n* cormorant.* 

»na$; gor'inerf. 

Gor'mo-goii. gSr’mo-gon, n. A member of an English 
fraternity (about 1721 to 1738) resembling freeuiasons. 
go-roon', go-rfin’, n. A pattern formerly much used by 
sllversinlilis, said to be derived from tbe edge of the goroon- 
sliell.— go-rooiUishel 1", n. A trumpet-shell {Lampuxia 
femorati*). 

gor'relt. n. A fat person. 

— Kor'rehbi*]"lied+, a. Blg-bellled. Bor'bol"l led+. 
eoi'M*, gfirs, n. The common furze; whin. 

Between the forests were open wolds, dotted with white sheei 


or badge, as of shell or engraved 
stone, worn by savages. 5, Surg. 

(1) A guiding and cutting instru¬ 
ment used In operations for fistula 
and for removing a calculus from 
the bladder, gor'ge-relj. (2) 

A channeled or concave conductor. 

[ < F. gorgette, dim. of gorge; see 
gorge, /?.] — gor'gptsliiim"mer, 
w. A humming-bird (genus Troehi- 
tus ), as the rubythroat. 

~ Myth. 

-„-mon¬ 
ster inhabiting the edge of the 
Western ocean, near tlie region of _ . . 

Night and the nesperides. ^ehistoric Goreets of 

Three Gorgons are mentioned— « f m nes * 



The sacred standard in hi* left hand; his sahre, bared and drlppiotr 
gore, in hi* right. 

Bulwer-Lytton Leila bk. v, ch. l, p. 119. [i. a. r. & co.] 
2. [Prov. Eng.] Dirt; mud. [< AS. gbr, filth.] goiirt. 

il, Kng.] The Enropci 


the amne is applied preeminently 
to Medusa, whose hair Minerva changed to serpents so ter¬ 
rible to look upon that they tnrned the beholder to stone. 

Diodorus and others explained the fable of the Gorgons by sup¬ 
posing that they were a warlike race of women near the Amazon* 
whom Perseus, with a large army, totally destroyed. 

LEMFHifiRa Class. Diet. 

2. The head of tlie Gorgon Medusa, set in the egis of M * lier ' feame a9 

Athena after the monster had been killed by Perseus: ™It. « A goose iroost - 
hence, any representation of the Gorgon’s head; a gor- gos'lic*i*<lt. n. Agooseherd. 
goneion. 3. Any hideously ugly object, especially a re- gos'nin. gos'Qln, n. [Anglo- 
pulsive-lookiiig woman. 4. A kind of marine engine. Bid ) A Hindu religions men- 
5. The brindled gnu. [< L. Gvrgomt, < Gr. Gorr/D. < dIca, , lt ; also, a mendicant. 
gorgos, grim.] monk. giiK'seiui; gonr.'- 

— g«r-g«'iie-nn* a. Of or relating to the Gorgon; £,^^0 « 1 A «i» i 

Gorgon-like, gor'gon;; goi -go'ni-nnt; gor-goiPiet. R An AralS flute ’ [A ' 1 
Medusa with Gorgonian terror guards The ford. g<»*li, geeh, n. & inter). [Vnl- 

Milton P. L. bk. 11 ,1. 611. u. 8.1 A minced oath, 

— gor"gon-<*M<|ue', a. Of gorgoneau aspect; frightful, used especially in the phrase 

— go i 'goii -1 XV. vt. [ Hare. ] To paralyze as If hy the Gor- by </osh . [ For Goo. ] 

* , Kos ; liim k", ges'hok 

- - 7 ... ,.. ,.,.j [Gr.] ’ * 1 * 

1, Glass. Myth . A mask or head of Medusa: an em¬ 
blem or attribute of Minerva, borne as the centerpiece of 
, on her shield. 2, lienee, tin architectural 
reek buildings, shaped or painted iu imi¬ 
tation of Medusa's head: nsed for nnteilxcs, etc. 
ich food passes to Gor-*£o" 11 1-a'ce-R', gSr-gO'ni-0'se ! or -u'ce-£, n. nl. 

Zooph. An order or suborder of arcyonarians with the 


and golden gorse. Kingsley Herttrard preh, p. 8. [t! a f. *66.^ 
[< AS. gorst+j gorste+. 

Oompounda:—goi‘se'rl)i rd", n. The European lln* 
net.— gorse'elini", 7/. LUrov. Eng.] Tbe whlucliat. 
gorse'linteh"t? gorseGiop'^per:, — g.*dnck, 71 . 
[Local, Eng.] The eurn-erake. 

Ahouuding in or resembling gorse. 

Covered or stained with gore; ns, 
gory locks. 2. Resembling hlood or gore. 3+. Of a 
bloody disposition; murderous. [<gore 2 , w.] 

Synonyms: see bloody. 

— go r'yalcw", n. Hosy gelatinous patches, resembling 
coagulated blood, found on damp walls in sbady places, due 
to a minute protophytle fresh¬ 
water alga, cruentu 


gor'slly", gfir'-flal’ n. [Eng.j A dung-fly. 

g5rj, v. [gorged; gou'ging.] I. t 1. To 
sw-allow', especially with greediness or in large mouth¬ 
fuls; as, to gorge meat. 

Though they the hook and the string, and the whole appa- 
rato* with which they are to l>e taken, they gorge the bait nevertlie- 
Ie«. Thackeray Vanity Fair vol. i, 4.14 " p. 141. [s. e. a co.] 

2. To fill the throat or stomach of w ith food; glut; sa¬ 
tiate: often nsed reflex Ively. 

"When gorged, the lion fall* oaleep. and 1* then easily dispatched. gou’s spell; turn to Stone; petrify. ' gor'goil-isc 
LTvinostone Missionary Travels ch. 7, p.^>9. [j. w. n.j gor"go*liel'oiI, gor'go-uai'eu, u. [-NHI'a, /V.] 
II. i. To feed in a greedy manner. 1 1 

Dick fell upon egg* and bacon and gorged till he eonld gorge no the ^orris miilnr 

more. KlPLl.NO Light that Failed ch. 3, p. 37. (V. s a co l pl ?} 

r ’ v 1 - ‘ J ornament iu Gi 

[< F. gorger. < gorge; see gorge, «.] — ■ 

K«rge, n. I. Tlie canal through whtel 
the stomach; throut; gullet, 



J 




llfliml IV t ^*“5* Ilv>K • 7i. 

I. A short-w inged liawk of 
the section Astur, of the ge¬ 
nus Accipiter, which has the 
tarsus feathered about half¬ 
way down In front and the 
feathers scarcely separated . 
behind. Acciinter or Astur palumbariu* is the Euro- 
pean goshawk used In falconry. A. atrieupiltus Is tbe Amef- 


A Falconer’s Gohbawk (.lc- 
cipiter palumbarius) on a 
Bow-perch. * 


flofa, arm, ask; at, fare, accord; element, or = over, eight, t? = usage; tin, machiue, I =Tfncw; obey, no; uot, nor, atom; full, rule; but, burn; aisle; 





ffosluritc 

lean. The Australian goshawk (A. norte»holltindise) Is 
dimorphic, one of the forms being pure-white. 

The yoshatek will take a mallard with perfect ease, oeatly and 
deliberately strip off the feathers, aod theo. like an epicure, eat the 
hrea&t only. E. P. Roe Xaturc’s Serial Story ch. *,p. 120. [H.’8o.] 
2. A hawk (genos Asturina); as, the Mexican goshawk 


7SI 

■l. [Archaic.] A boon companion. [< AS. godsib, 
sponsor, lit. * related in God/ < god, God. 4- ^b. related.] 
— goM'sip: nii»n"ger, ft. A talebearer. — gos'sip- 
redr + »w- I * The relationship of a sponsor. 2. Gossip — 
trof'MP-ry, n. 1. Gossipy talk. 2t. Intimacy.— gos'- 
a. Dcvo - 1 — 


white vitriol, white copperas. [< Goslar, In the llarz.] 
goa'Iet, goz'let, ft. A email goose (genus Xettapus), not 
larger than a teal, of South Africa, India, and Australia, 
son'll ii2T, gez'ling, ft. A yoang goose. [Him. < goose.] 
— go*'lingsgri*co", ft. A yellowish-green color, 
gos'oiek, gos'nlc, n . [Scot.) A fish, the saury, 
gns'pel, gos'pol, rf. [oos'pklkd or -telled; gos'pel- 
lNo or -pel- ung ] To tench the gospel to; fill with 
plctv. [< AS. gcslspeUian, < god, Godj 


gout 

He gouged n little piece out of Ohancer’a tomh. F. R. STOCK- 
TON Rudder Grangers Abroad , Eng. p. 42. [s. ’91.] 

3. To get the better of in n bargain; cheat; overreach. 

4. Mining. To contract the face of (an end) by neglect¬ 
ing to keep the sides away. «:<>oy;ct. 

gouge, n . 1. A chisel having a curved cutting edge, for 

making a rounded 
groove, or for stamp- 

Carpenters’ Gouge. 

__ bookbinders' finishing-tool with a curved face. 
3. A band of decomposed country rock on each side of 
a lode. 4, A hole or excavation made by gouging. 5. 
[Colloq., IT. S.l (1) A swindling transaction. (2) A 
swindler. (». [Florida, IT. S.] A gouge-shell. [OF., < 
LL. guvia, kind of chisel.] 

Compounds: — gonge'sbit", «. Fee niT. —g.*fiir- 
row, «. A concave furrow.—g.*shcll, ft. A glmlet-llke 
shell, a vennetus; also, a pinna.—g.ssdip, ft. An oilstone 
for sharpening gouges. 


genua of herbs and shruhs of the mallow family (Mai- 
race a 9 ), with 3- to 9-lobed leaves and large yellow or pur¬ 
ple flowers. The seeds are matured in a large 3* to 5- 
cclled capsule and are covered with long, slender hairs, the 
cotton of commerce. The three species yielding cotton are 
G. Rarbndensc (.the Sea Island cotton), G. herbaceum , and 
G. arbor eutn. 

[ < L. gossypion, cotton-tree, proh. of Eastern origin.] 

umv. i . 1 .?. Hwtt^;tc«Ktn, v. »/w, story.] — gos'wy-pi i)e, a. Rot. Cottony; flocculcnt. - -■ -—. .. 0 — , 

gospel, a. Relating to or agreeing with tne gospel; jrosl, ft. Ghost. Phil. Soc.: alsoold form.—jroKl'Iy', a. Sfo* 1 gem jgr, ft. 1, One who or that which gouges, 

evangelical; as, gospel doctrine. go»i'luir + , ft. A plant used for coloring yellow. especially an insect. 2. [Local, l T . b.] The bow-oar of 

notiiimuii comfort in i Thelinedmeot*of oosdcI books. gow'u-ifii I’, gas’n-dur, h. Same as hospodar. a thitbont. 3. [Colloq., U. S.] A swindler. 

^Sathkw RoypoN lament for Sir PhlUpTidney *t. 4. go'sHii in "inert, n. [Scot.] The latter part of summer. goii'jooi-Ht, ft. Venereal disease, giui'jerest; good'- 

In**/th^e^t^endof thc^hureh^^truth^tbat gOrilfw. ^LE. Ind.] ’Lace.** 01 teU ' fl gou'joiV, gtTJom n^Thc mud-cat, ot the southern United 

Vi ? i5L l £i l 'p f nSf'in??iubi l v h fnu^ Ureh) ' —n ll ’ th t (•iPin-um, gO’tu-niQ, «. The founder of the Hindu Xytiya * states. [F., < L fjobio(n-)i see ovihieonL] 
which Is regarded asintanibly true. philosophy: frequently called Go «f07«<7. gon'landt, w. Same as gowan. 

n. 1. Good ne\\ a or tidings, especially tnc otc ], ^ g H ch, ». [Dial., Eng.] A water-pitcher or jug. guiilil'rlng, gfUd’ring, n. [Prov.Eng.l The yellow-hammer, 

announcement of the salvation of men through the ato- g. wlf ,i f got, n. ]. [Prov. Eng.] Any passage for water. 2. goinid 1 , guuml, n. [Dial, or Ohs.) A gown, gnu net, 
nlng death of Jesus Christ. [Scot.] A muddy place, gowft.— go'tert, «. A gutter. Hound 2 , n. [ITov. Eng ] Pus In sore eyes.— gound'y, a. 

The procUnmtioo of this kingdom w« termed the Gositel, that gole«+, n. A goat , , ,, gou'pcii* gmi'pn, «. [Scot.] 1. A handful; a perquisite of 

i*. tb© good news of God. fiol li, goth,«. 1. A member of a Low German race that meal demanded bj; millers. 2. 1 he hollow of tlie hand; a 

LinDo.s Zlampfoii Lectures lect. iii, p. 106. [s. * w. ’<».] overran the Roman empire lo the 3d and 4th centuries. grasp. giHi'piut l 

They were probably identical with the Goth ones, who gow'pent. ’Af jX 

lived on the southern coasts and islands of the Baltic. In gour 1 , gour, n. A 1. -■ 

the 3d century they had migrated to the mouths of the Dan- • wild ox; the gaur. - 
u1k», and In A. D. 270 Aurelian permitted them to seitlc in gonr-, «, 1 . A kou- * \\ 

Dacia. They founded kingdoms in Italy, southern France, ltm. ‘4. A giaour. jH 
id SDftln. Cioii'm, gau’ro, n. ^ ^ xv \ 

[Papuan.] 1. Gr- 
tilth. A genus typ- 
leal of Gour Idle. 2. 


2. [G-] One of the four memoirs of Jesus Christ con¬ 
tained in the New Testament, ascribed to Matthew , Mark, 
Luke, and John; as, the Gosjiel according to Luke. 

The Gosj>el* »nd Ihe Acta afford u« the same historical evidence 
of the miracle* ot Christ and the Apoatlea, a« of the common mat¬ 
ters related in them. ^ , 

J. BL'TLEa Analogy pt. li, ch. 7, p. 243. [c. * Bros.] 

3. The portion of one of the four Gospels read rs a part 
of the service in liturgical churches. 4, Any doctrine 
concerning human welfare that is agitated as of great 
importance; as, the antislavery gosjttl. 

Thi§ i» the new world’* poa/W.- Be re meo! 

HoLJtE-s U inii-C/ouda and Stor»l)rlfts div. riii, at. 2. 
3. That which ia regarded as infallibly true. 


and Spsln. 

The Goths were divided hr the Dnieper ioto the Ea*t Goths (Os¬ 
trogoth*) *nd the West Goins <Vi*igoth§>, and were the inort cul¬ 
tured of the Gertnars people*. They had beeo cooverted to Christi- 
anitr hy a bUhop naro<-d Ulphila*. who translated the Bihle into old 
Gothic. H.uuxo-Got’LD Story of Germany p. 31. [o. r. p. ’ST.J 


[g-] A pigeon of this 
genus; a crown- 
pigeon. 


2, Any rude or uncivilized person; an ignorant boor; „ nfrrt 

barbarian. [<LL. Got hue. < Goth. 9 Guts, preserved, as r a *Vi„vi 



An Oneutal os- * 

phromenold ilrh ^ . 

{Osfthro/nenus go- -»>. 

ramy or otf dr). The Gonrami and its Xost. Vis 

rearetl in ponds In many warm countries for food. j£o'- 


bnrbarmn. [< LL. Gothus. < Goth. 9 Guts, preserve rus — . M i 

Gut in GuGtMuda, ‘Goth -people.’] (.otl/la lit. H l i’ n V, ‘ hv 

Go tlinm-lNl, gO'tham-isi, C. E. IF. 1 Il>. 1 (geth'om- 
Chddreo are apt to Uka ail Btorie* of fairy, giant, and *o on aa »<?*;/. W* »>.*),!». A Wiseacre; a person of limited lll- 
gttspel. Sclly Rsyehot. ch. U, p. li«. [a. ’87.] telUgcnce: so calltnl from Gotham, a village of Nottmg- 

[< AS. godtpell, < god, God, + *pd* etory, folk etymol- hamshire, England, noted In stories for the blundering 
ogy for gtkls/tell. translating Gr. enangelion, good story.] simnlicity of itsjnhabitants. rn-inv^ 

g.7^ V!nu*h l 'fVlRng.] P A clureh.-^^w n goli?!^A^large ' H/V'"'!!. K* An hXlduot^' oAiothanC Engjand; ft Go- .u ’ A. n /JH n . a 5! 

coven’d wagon, ar- 0, “ 

raoge<l to carry 

fruin 20 to 30 per- . , - . 

or their tongue; hence, rude; barbaric. 

C1o«e by m© stocnl the groat chair of coronation, rudely carved 
of oak, in iho )*a.rbarou* ta*te of n rude aod gothic age. 

lavi.vo Sketch*Rook, Westminster p. 221. [o. P. P. ’61.] 

2. Of or [KTtalning to the Poiuted types of medieval 
architecture prevalent in Europe from the fall evolu¬ 
tion of the Romanesque style until the Renaissance, or 
roughly from A. 1). 1200 to 1300; as, a Gothic window. 

The epithet is inexact nnd unscientific, the architecture 

i.. _i_ i __ ...lit, 


8<iti*, aud part of 
one side of which 
can he lowered tor 
a platform: used for 
open-air religious 
mee t legs. 

— go h'p e 1 -n - 
ry+, a. Pertaining 
to the gospel, gn*'- 
|i»»l-ln-ryt.— go 



nr.*i( n. 1« Au inuamisui oi troiuain. r.i 
thftmlbt, 2. I Humorous.] A citizen of Xcw 
first so used in Irving’s ”Salmagundi ” (IR07). 

geth'ic, a. 1. Of or pertaining 


Xcw York (city): 
to the Goths 


A Gospel-wagon. 

Iicl-lzi‘ + ? rt. 1, To cause to agree 



Raritan. 2. The cleric who reads the gospel at a 
church service. 3. One who preaches the gospel; an 
evangelist; missionary. 

Th© man wa* a tall, lean, haggard^ pcraooificmtioo of fanatlciaio, 
bearing on hi* hreast this label, A W'»»too Gosjtetler. 

Hawthorne Ttrice-Tofri Tales in vol. ii, p. 235. [T. * v. ’64.] 

4+. An author of one of the fonr Gospels. [< AS. gml- 
srttlltre, < godspsUian; see on?* pel, r.J gn^peMer;. 
giiNN. gns, n. [Dial., Eng.] Gom\— goss'y, a. Gorsy. 
Ko^'nii-mer, ges'Q-mer, a. Thin and light as gossa¬ 
mer; flimsy; unsubstantial. igot/KM-iner-yi. Gofli'It* 


rect epithet for the style. 

The Gothic church plainly originnted In a rude ndaptation of tha 
forp*t tree* with all their ixiugh* to a festal or aoleum arcade. 
KilER.S4»N Essays, History in tir*l aeries, p. 24. [H. M. A CO. TW.] 

3. Rertaining to the Mozarabic or to the Gailican litur¬ 
gy. [< LL. Gothicns, < Gothus , Goth.] Gol lUle-alJ. 

Phrases: —Ciiitliie nrelii tec Hire. Fee def, 2 (shove), 
ami Pointed AaoiiiTinTHH, under pointed.— g. type, 
n atvle of tvpe-fnce haring all the strokes of equal Rml uni¬ 
form width nnd devoid of cerlphs. 

THIS LINE IS IN GOTHIC TYPE. 
n . ], The Inngttage of the Gotha, belonging 


or some similar fruit of the gourd family (Cucurbitactse); 
specifically, the calabash or hottle-gourd (Lagemnia 
r ulgtitis), having a hard 
rind nnd commonly eluh- 
shaped; also, the plant that 
bears it. 

O, greenly and fair in the lands 
of the amj, 

The vines of the gourd and the 
rich melon run. 

Whittier 77ie Pumpkin *t. 1. 
2. A dipper, cup, or bottle 
made of the dried shell of 
5 ?: the gourd. See illus. under 
calabash. 3. Any gourd- 
A Gourd (Lagenariu rulgn- shaped vessel. 4. [Ar- 
rls), showing Flower aud chine.] A hollow die used 
Fruit. for cheating by gamblers. 

O, a gourd opened, showing [< F, f/OUt'de , < L. CUCUV - 
the seed*. gourd.] gordt. 

Compounds, etc,: — bitter gourd, the colocynth.— 
goiii'd'tiiiintli"' «. [Ltienl, IT. F.] The Missouri sueker 
(Cyclept us elon gains). Called also gonrd*seetl sucker.—a.t 
mIioihmL «. Having the shape of a gourd; bellying, as a 
bottle: applfed to flat ns well hs glohulnr hottles. —g.s 
tab HI. n. The dried rind or shell of a gourd.— g.*t ms n. 
Thcealnbash-tree (Cresentla Cnjete).— gonrd'woriti'', n. 



Ity, Is spun by many spiders. Some, lo calm weather, let a 
thread stream out until It lifts and hnoys up the spiiuu r 
while the air wafts it away; othera trail the threads aeross 
the grass aod bushea. The name [goose•summer) seems to 
he from the supposed likeness ?o the down of the goose. In 
provincial English it is still called summrr»goose. 


. . .. . _ ^ ^ A fluke or trematode worm, especially the liver-fluke. 

The *ky »*a crowaracr wch Ot tapphir©, and pearl, and gray. t 0 Hie Low German branch of Teutonic languages. goiiriRrr*\voriii^+.— Hour g.» see Adansonia. 

Lcct Larcom A Sea Glimpse rt. 1. T i lls {s t } le oldest and most primitive of the Teutonic dla- — gou rd'y', a. liaving the legs swollen, as a horse. 
£ro!*'sa-»i»or, «. 1. An exceedingly fine thread of loots of which there an* any remains. Fee Tei'tonic. Its -goimFLiiCftNrit. The stale of being gourdy. 

spider’s silk floating in the air; also, a filmy tangle or most precious monument is the translation of the gourde, n . [F.) A silver dollar. Fee coin, gourde 

wch of sach threails. This substance, of extreme tenu- by the Arlan Bishop Llfllas (l IphilHs, A\ ulflla), A. D. 3lS-^3. tf 0 i,r'di*r. gnur’d^r, n. [Local, Eng.] The stormy petrel. 

Gothic , a* * language. 1* more ancient than Icelandic. gou r'lllllt* 

JlAX JlfLUER Chips vol. ii. ch. 20 , p. 187. [s. ’73.] gan'ii-dt or -de, n.pl. Ornlth. A family of 

2. A/rA. The Pointed style. See pointed, a. large pigeons with 16 tail-feathera, pterylosis gnlline, 

si. Ix*ni* . . . built the Sainte Chanelle of P»rf», ... the mo*t cubital covering cracine, and without oil-gland, gall- 
preciou* piece of G«>/h/e tn Northern Europe. bladder, or csecu; crown-pigcoue. [< GounA.] 

UfSKIN hot's Chivigera vol. 1, letter in, p. 4o. [w. A fl. »1.J — ‘-oti'rlll 71 - <H>ltTol(l a 

still October Diomioirt, 1 GoUi'Im Imii, geth'i-sizm, n. 1. A Gothic idiom. 2. fjim-ri'mr, gun-ral'id or -rl'ne, n. pi. Ornxlh. The Gou- 
ShriT D 7(^1 w H p l s” ’72 , LLEI * Reboots ond i ni ) Ul tion of or lnclinniion for Gothic architecture. 3. . 7 id;e ns a suhfamfly.— gmi'ri tie, a. & n. 

HIS m ’u ,v 1 en a Rudentw of manners; barharoosoess. K on r'limml, etc. See uohmand. 

?hi..^hSHn»f T W S oCr nose G’ol li4-rlze, goth'i-soiz, rt. To make like the Goths; got.r-inet'. gnr-m6\ n. IF.] One of discriminating taste In 

thin water-pn>or outtr garment. [ME. gossonier, r/ose- ma k e barbaric. (hdlRl'cNet, matters of gastronomy; an epicure. 

SOVU l\ < gos, ' W„?*** r ' ff*** CaUlunU iK-longeil orohitectondly to Aqottaioe [io A. D. 10C3] 1 Q former times [in Franco] gourmand meant j» judge of eating, 

llirr+. — go* hii-iih r-spl 4 ler, n. A spultr Hint pro- B|lf | to Anjou, or some more completely gothtcised province and gourmet a jmlgc of wine. . . . Gimrmet is oow universally 

(ftices gossamer; a ballooning spider. 0 f K ranc e. Jas. FkrocssoN Hist. Arch. voL ii, pt. ii, bk. vii, ch. understood to refer to eating nnd not to drinking. HameutoN 

goVnim, goz’on, n. ICorn., Eng. ] Decomposed rock, usually 2| p . ;j. Mi *( 57 .] French and English pt. v, ch. 4, p. 249. [». mros. m] 

b * ,tartcs nMh! - a,,r ' ,,on - 

Vt -° un ' a ■ CnnMnU S$n ."-cASS!"- Phil. Soc. SSu^lp *S*f ’>■ An oil form of harp among the 

g 4 »N^iit, go 8 'nt ; 7 T. [Local, Eng.] A gadoid fish, the three- 7;» t / r 1 i/got'ru. «. [tlfntl.l A family orelan of Brahttmns, Slavoniane. —- iron h 111 , n. A bard. lo. 


"SZJKi thel r V/neage* f rom ' a SoSSSS Poetry chantcfby the gonslns. 

1 tribe* of Brflhrnin* are divided Into Gotiys or-groups of fam- ! f ' !!' - /. "" ^ S,! J * V' wild- drearv ffOllN'tlcri 

Recording ft* they are supposed to be derived from one or the gOII* t>f «««*»• A noIaV* vloleflt“ fellow.— 

[Scot. 1 Tempestuous; violent; rude. 


bearded rock ling. 
gnwNUD, ft. A gossip. 

v- [ooft'siPEn or oos / sii*ped; oos'sip- »c4’5ding»*~t'h^^opposed t v ---- /4 

1 no or 00 s' sip-pi no.] I. t. 1. To repeat or rehearse other of the seven mvthical *ape*. — gmi*'tc»s 

as gossip; as, to gossip nonsense. 2+. To stand HjKmKorto. Monier Williams Hinduism ch. II, p. 160. [r. y. T7.] goii^'t roiiH* d. - > v ; - — 

II. i. 1. To teM idle or mischievous tales, especially goUtcti, gpt'n. pp. of uet, r. KiuiiL gout, 1, Pathol. Aspecihc disease manifested 

about others; prate; tattle; chat. 2+. Tobe apot-com- goimebr, gwysn, ft. [F.) 1. A method of water-color 
linnion. painting with opaque colors, mixed with water, honey, and 

Synonyms: «’e BAnnLE. gum. 2. A painting by this method. 3. The pigment used 

gossip, ft. ]. Idle or familiar talk; groundlessrutnor; in such painting. t 

tattle, as of friend with friend; especially, scandalous, ^"{V'tnnd r, fScot FtS!'Id 8 ffo^iP 
lialf-confldential, osnally ill-founded jK-rsonal remarks V«wt ] 

affout, or criticisms of, others; as, to chronicle the gossip gou-dronG g0-di«A’,n. Fort. A fascine steeped la inflam- 
of society. inable material. [F., tnr, <-\r. kaMrun.] 



"ordinarily by inflammation of tlic fibrous and ligamen¬ 
tous parts of a joint. 

The rich ute and drank freely } and accepted gout and apoplexy 
a* thing* that ran mysteriously 10 respectable families. 

George Eliot Silas Marnerc h. 3, p. 33. [w. b.) 

2. A disease of grain caused hy Hie gout-fly. 3. Fal¬ 
conry. A spot on u hawk. I. [Archaic.] A drop; clot. 

Again, now, oow, again Flashes the rain io heavy gouts. 

Lowell A*i<niftier Storm st. 6. 


Elisabeth . . . accepted th© oCBce of gossip at the baptism [of 
J*ux « VI. of Scotland ]. 

Ungard England vol. vii, ch. 5, p. 272. [E, C. ’27.] 


or scoop out with a gouge or gouge* 
scixip, force, or tear out, us with a gouge; as, to gouge 
out an eye. 


[< V.goutte, < L. gutta, drop.] . „ 

Compounda, etc,: — goucMly", ft. An osclnld dip¬ 
terous hi sect (Ch lor ops tunlopns) of Europe, whose larva 
works in the stems of wheat, rye, and harley, and produces 
a swollen or gouty appearance In the heads.— g.**tinio, «. 
An fthnonnal concretion formed In cavities ot the joints.— 


«u ss out; oil; !ti=fcud, Ifi = fntwre; c — k; cliarcli; dl» — fAc; go, sing, li.ik; *»o; iliin; zli = a^itre; F. bod, diiue. <,from ,’ t, obsolete; %, variant. 









JffOllI 

rlieumntlc sr.* chronic rheumatism with shifting pains 
from Joint to Joint. 
gout 2 , gu, «. [F.J Taste; relish. 

Who is there that ha* any particular gout For oolite writings thnt 
would be sufficiently satisfied with hearing the beautiful pages of 
Steele or Addison . . . once read over to them, and (hen lay them 
hy forever! Watts On the Mind ch. 4, p. 47. [a. s. B. ’49.] 

sronf\ gaut, ». [Local, Eng.] 1. A drain. 2. A gateway 
bridge. 3* A sluice permitting the flow of water iu ouly 
one direction; a gu-out. gotei? gowlt. 
iroiil'i-ty, gaut’Mi. adv. In a gouty manaer. 
goiit'i-iiess, gaut'i-nes, «. A gouty condition, 
gout to. gut, n. [F.] Her. A subordinate ordinary, represent¬ 
ing a drop or tear; as, goutte d’or; goutte de sang, 
ffout'iveotl*', gaut'wtd*, n. A Enropean herb (sEgo- 
jxxthtm Podagraria), naturalized in the United States, 
formerly used in trenilng gout. Called also goat'&foot 
(which see) and goatweed. sout'wort'^, 
gout'y, gant'i, a. Affected with goot; of or pertaining 
to the gout; swollen; protuberant. EOiit'lsIi$. 

— gouty concretion, an inorganic chalky substance 
formed as a nodule within or aear a gouty Joint; a gont- 
stone.— goui'ytgnll", u. An excrescence oa the rasp- 
hern', produced by a buprestid beetle {Agrtta* riificotlix). 
— g.stree or g.sstem tree, the Australian baobab (Ad- 
an.sonia Gregorii). 

gnvi'i, gtfv, rt. [Prov. Eng.] To store In a mow, as straw. 
grove 2 , vi. [Seot.] To stare stupidly, gonft. 
govet, n. A mow or rick of hny. 

gov'eru, guv'grn, v. I. t. 1. To rule over according 
to the forms or usages of law; control hy authority; ad¬ 
minister the government of; as, to govern a state. 

In the England of the Civil War [1642-49], men were learning 
not merely to be governed well, but to know’ what good govern¬ 
ment was. Gardiner Thirty Yearn' War ch. 10, p. 203. [s. ’89.] 

2. To control physically or morally; direct; influence: 
as, to govern a machine; he was the governing spirit of 
the work; to he governed by unworthy motives. 

To control our passions we must govern our habits. 

J. Lubbock Pleasures of Life pt. i, eh. 2, p. 40. [a. ’87.] 

3. Gram. To regulate the form, character, or case of (a 
word); require or compel to be in a particular form. 


7*'2 


grace 


have a new hirtb of freedom —and that government of the people, gow'diedn no'', gau'di-len\ n. [Scot.] A child able to walk 
— i- *- —“'-earth. gowd'nook", guud’nuk* u. [Local, seot.l The saury’ 

Address at K n it p'»i>pk"$; go'fimh";, gowd'n-uonk"7. 
mm * . „ , . - - w * ] BO wit gauf, rt. [Scot.] To strike as la playing golf; heat; 

2. I he form or system of administration by which a strike, gowll k-jriiwf'er, - 


. _ --'Community governed by i 

ity; as, the government of Turkestan, in Asia. 4. Moral, 


peasantry to come periodically 1 
•koo. 2. Figuratively, any evil of short duration. 

• • . - ----- ---—, —- --, .. „'i t, a, 1 Seot.l Foolish.— ifowk'yt, n. Gawky. 

mental, or physical control or direction; guidance; re-gowl,guul, rt. 1, [Scot.] To howl; cry; yowl. 2. Mining. 
straint; as, the government of the tongue. 5. Exercise [Eng.] To break or fall, as the roof or a mine, govvli*;. 
of authority by a parent, instructor, society, or the like; Jiu'vle 1 , n. A deflic, pase, or hollow. [< F. gueule , < 
direction and control, as of a family. L. Q u l a * throat.] 

Household government is to teach the child to take care of him- 80wll ‘ 2 ’ n * I Archaic.] A ghoul, goil let; gnvvlt. 
self: but he will not learn how to take care of himself if he is done Hypocrisy and Atheism, with the Gowle, Sensuality, stalk abroad 
up in brown paper and tied with a string. IT. W. Beecher in over the Earth and call it theirs. 

Eleanor Kirk’s Beecher as a Humorist p. 83. [f. u. a h. '87.J Carlyle Hart or Restart us hk. ill, ch. 12, p. 231. [«.] 

*>• Boyerningjor administering the laws; goivii, gaun, v. I. t. To put a gown upon; clothe or 


the position and authority of one officially in control; as, 
the government was assumed hy the new president. 


tion, or the like; the governing power* specifically, the 
executive and its supporters in the legislature as repre- 
senting the party of the majority; tile administration, 
distinguished from the opjmition; in Great Britain, the 
cabinet or ministry. 

The political needle was . . . pointing now to one set of mea as 
the coming Goeemmenf, and then to another. 

Trollope Pftineas Finn ch. 35, p. 2G2. [c. A ii.] 
8. Gram. That relation between two words whereby 
one requires the other to assume n prescribed form, aa a 
case; as, the government of nouna by verbs. 

The severing of a genitive in government from ita governing 
noun is not uncommon in our Epistle. 

H. Alford Greek Testament, Heb. ix, 15. 
[< F. gourernementy < L. guberno; see govern.] 
Synonyms: sec dominIon. Compare syaoayms for 

ST®v"erVi-n.cn'la 1, goV t rn-me ? 'tal, a. Relating or 
pot in that case after them. w. I). Whitney Essentials of Eng. pertaining to government; made by or proceeding trom 
Grammar ch. 3, p. 32. [o. a eo. ’77.] the government. 

II. 2. To exercise authority; administer laws; as, tlie . The English Reformation . . . wad subject . . . to the disturbing 
mayor governs in the city. force of governmental authority, 

rrv v ....... . ^ _ _ G. F. Fisher The Reformation ch. 10, p. 318. [s. ’84.] 

The King reign*, hnt his ministers govern. E. A. FBEEMAN 7m- cmw'orn « t JL J 

pressions of the U . S. ch. 9, p. 122. [it. n. a co. ’83.] orn or ’^£ T T v . n ’ 1 * t)ne "bo governa or 

controls: as, God is the governor of the universe. 


invest with a gown; hence, to induct into uu office iu 
which gowns are officially worn. 

Unto ua a son is given: and the government shall be upon his 2. To put oil or dress oneself In a gown. 

» m, Mvi er ‘ • fttt.ix,#.gotyii, n, I. A woman’s dress or outer garment, ce- 

7. The executive and legislative bodies of a state, na- pecially when long and loose (strictly, without a girdle). 


[< F. gouxernei'y < L. guberno, < Gr. kybernab, direct a 
ship.] See ouvekn. 

Synonyms: command, control, direct, manage, mold, 
reigo over, rule, sway. One controls what he holds or enn 
hold at will absolutely In check; as, n skilful horseman 
controls a spirited horse; a person controls his temper; we 
say to one who is excited, “control yourself.” A person 
commands another when he has, or claims, the right to 
make that other do his will, w ith power of inflicting pennlty 
If not obeyed; he controls another whom he can prevent 
from doing anything contrary to his will: tie governs one 
whom he actually doea cause to obey tils will; a parent may 
command a child whom he can not govern or control. The 
best teachers are not greatly prone to command< but govern 
or control their pupils largely by other means; a man com- 
mands the situation when he caa shape events as he pleases; 
a fortress commands the region whea ao enemy can pass 
against its resistance. Govern implies the exercise of 
knowledge nnd judgment aa well as power, and usually 
something of systematic administration. To rule la more 
absolute and autocratic than to govern; to sicay is to move 
by quiet but effectual Influence; to mold is not only to influ¬ 
ence feeling and action, but to shape character; to manage 
la to secure hy skilful contrivance the doing of one’s win by 
those whom he can not directly control; a w ise mother, by 
gentle means, sways the feelings and molds the lives of her 
children; to be able to manage servants Is aa important ele- 
mcat or good housekeeping. The word reign , once so 
absolute, now simply denotea that oae holds the official 
station of sovereign la a monarchy, with or without ef¬ 
fective power; the Queen or England reigns: the Czar of 
Russia both reigns nnd rules.— Antonyms: be in subjec- 
tioa, be subject, comply, obey, submit, yield. 
gov'crn-n-bl(e, guv^rn-a-bl, «. That may be gov¬ 
erned; controllable; obedient. 

It is not hy Mechanism, hut hy Religion, not by Self-interest, but 
by Loyalty, that men are governed or governable. 

Carlyle Essays , Characteristics in vol. iii, p. 47. [ii. M. a co.] 

— ffov"ern-a-I>ll / i-ty, gov'erii-a-bKe-nems, n. 
gov'ern-nilt, «. 1, Government. 2* A rudder. gov'« 
crn-nillet; gov'erii-nllt. 

ffov'ern-ance, guv'ern-ans, n. 1. Exercise of author¬ 
ity; government; direction; control. 

Here new settlers were admitted to the freedom of the township, 
and hye-lawe framed »ad hendmon nnd tithing-man chosen for its 
governance. Green Hist. Eng. People vol. i, p. 13. [H. *82.] 

2t. Conduct; behavior. [OF., < LL. gvbernantia y < L. 
guberno ,* seeoovEUN.] «ro v'erii-im nrct. 
gov'era-nntc", guv\>rn-qnt\ n. [Archaic.] A govemesa; 
housekeeper; duennn. [< F. gouvernante, S. ppr. of gon- 
verner; see govern.] 

(tov^em-osH, guv’grn-cs, rt. & ri. [Colloq.] Tohavecharge 
of as a governess; act as a governess. 
ffov'eru-e«M t n. 1. A woman who trains and instructs 
children. A resident governess resides in the family of 
her pupils; a ilnily g, visits the pupils’ house daily; a 
illu sory g, is usually a resident governess, has chnrgc or 

S young children only, and often perforins household 
28 . Ia England a teacher in a girls’ sehool is sometimes 
called a governess. 

2. [Archaic.] A woman with authority to direct nnd 
control; a female governor or ruler. govVrn-est. 


controls; 

The parent is made known to the child, not merely as ft benefac¬ 
tor, but as ft moral governor. 

H. L. Mans el in Good Words [London] Feh., ’67, p. 132. 
Specifically: (1^ One who is invested with executive on- j 


2. A long and loose outer robe worn as 
a distinctive or official habit, as by 
clergymen, judges, barristers, profeas- 
ora, or university students, especially in 
England; the dress or cmbleai of civil¬ 
ians as distinguished from soldiers, and 
of collegians as distinguished from citi¬ 
zens; hence, collegians collectively; as, 

“town and gown. 

The judges of the Supreme Court wear black 
gmrns. Bryce Am. Commonwealth vol. i, 
ch. 22. p. 227. [JCACM. >80.] 

3» Any loose outer garment or wrapper, 
especially when long; as, a dressing- 
gown; a bed gown; a night^twen. 4. 

[Rare.] Drees; garb; as, the gown of 
humility. 5+. A toga. [< W. gwu; 
cp. OF. gune, gown.] 

—gown'spH’ce". n. [Eng.] ApieeeThe Geneva 
of material proper in kind and quantity for * Gown as worn 
a gown; a dress-pattern. g, s e)otl»+.— - !! 

govviis'iiinii, n. J. One who wears a 
gown professionally, as a clergy mao. a 
student In a university, or a barrister. 

Who truth from apeciotis falsehood can divide, 

Has all the gownsmen's skill without their pride. 

IJRYDEN Absalom ana Achttophel pt. ii, 1. 956. 
2, A civilian as distinguished from a soldier, gown'. 
hi n nt. 



hyaClergymaa 
of the Church 
of England, 
about 1736. (/V- 
cart.) 


Iliority to administer nnd enforce the iaws'of'a'7taie''or gSw'Ksw""’'»’ e, A cowryXT 00rpEX ’ e,c - 
province; a chief ruler; especially, (a) [IT. S.] the elect- gotvi, gam, n. [ITov. Eng.] A slakordraln; a gout 
ive chief magistrate of a State; (&} the chief executive of goy'nl, gel’cil, n. [ib-ov. Eug.] A small valley; a hollow, 
a British colony, appointed by the home government. go-y nz'l te, go-yaz'Qit, n. Mineral . A yellow-white, hv- 
The emperor, having no regular method of increasing his reve- ^ rou 0 Calcium-aluminum phosphate (itj^Ca-Alj, “ '' ’' 


varying conditions of land andpressSre.' "(2) A dTvicefof (17 . l . h ccn,u ,i- v) - . 

regulating the flow or pressure of a fluid, as gas or water, which' the ovSSredewcTo'^d in the'J^ry; IheoSc S “ C 
Governors for njotoreare usually operated on themechan- grunif, n. Same as grail. y 

leal principle of centrifugal force. The common form in- arrab, grab v [grabufo* rni R Wn 1 i / i Wo 
eludes two revolving balls, which fly apart when too much ±1.’ ii , GnAB BI . N0 ;J L 1 • 10 

speed Is developed, raising the levers - 


_/that bear them°^lSch grasi> ’ or 8 1 natch forc ?^y or suddenly with the hand. 

so coDtrol the motive fluid as to reduce the speed. ’ ,,ence i t0 hike possession of suddenly. Violently, or 

Governors nre named (1) from their mechanism, arrange- ' ww ^ ’ ’ ‘ ‘ 


dishonestly. II. 1. To make a clutch or stuldeu grasp. 
[< S\v. grabba , grasp.] - grab'ber, n. 

Synonyms: sec grasp. 

Oompounda:— grnbaling", n. [Colloq.] 1, A bag 
from which articles may be drawn at random on payment of 
a sum for every drawing or grab: a scheme employed to ol>- 
tnln muney at charitable sales or fairs. 2. Aay source of 
uncertain and questionable profit, spoils, or grabs; as, the 
mil Just Introduced is a mere grab-bag.— g.^giime, n. 
[Slang. J A robbery or swindle executed by suddenly seizing 
Hnd approprimiog or carrying off property; a grab.— g,s 
liook, n. 1. Angling. A grapnel-like arrangement of 
four large hooks united by their ehaaks. 2. A hook (as at 
the end of a logging-chain) forcatchiaglnoneof the links of 
a chain.—g.jirnn, n. 1, A handle attached to a freight, 
car to aid a trainman in mouatiog the csr. 2. Mech. An 
instrument for recovering broken tools from oil-wells.—g.* 
line, n. A rope hanging on board ship orfroin a ship’s side 
p. if/, ll. ’< y.j -j coo veil lent ly fur grasping, as by one who wishes to come 

{^22^1 AJhnrt-goveraor. g^.bi A sudden Seizure or attempt to 

seize with or as with the hand; a quick grasp or clutch. 

Pelicans feed in two ways; . . . the brown species plunges head¬ 
long into the water from on wing. . . . and makes a graft, often 
remaining submerged for n few secoods. B. H. Warren Birth of 
Pennsylvania , Pelicans p. 29. [e. k. m.] 

2. An apparatus or implement for clutching or grap- 

S ling objects; ft grip, as for hoisting; as, a drill-rod grab. 

. [Slang.] A dishonest or unlawful taking possession 
or acquisition; also, unvthing that ia obtained by such 
means. — snlnry grub, increase of salaries of legislators 
by their own vote; originally, an act for this purpose passed 
by Ihc United States Congress of 1S73, so called because of 
its retroactive clause. 


ment, or manaer of operation; as, l>n]i:govei*iior or 
eentrlfugnI g. or fiysbnll g. (described above), inn* 
or 11 ysg. (having a rotating faa), gyroscope g.. screw* 

{ >ropi:l I or g. (ia which a mionte proncller-wheel revolves 
n n vessel of liquid), hydro nl ic g. (for controlling a flow 
or water, or one In which water Is the resisting elemeat), 
londfg, (operating by variations in the load instead of in 
the speed), tilinlt*g. (operating directly upoo the fly-wheel 
shaft ofthemotor); (2) Trom the thing 
controlled; as, cut*oil* g,, Hicnin*g, 

3. [Slang.] A father; also, a superior 
or chief, as in an office. 4, [Ar¬ 
chaic.] A tutor. 

The celebrated Mr. Addison, of Oxford, 
proposed to travel as governor to a young 
gentleman on the grand tour. jy 

Thackeray English Humourists, Addi- & 
son p. 177. [L. ’79.] 

5. [Archaic.] A r _ 

G. In angling, an artificial tront-lly The iron balls (ft) 
made in imitation of an insect ovi- are controlled hy the 
positing upon the water. See green- springs (s) and dash- 
TAIL. [< F. gouverneur , < 'L.guberna- 
ton pilot, < guberno ; see govern.] }oo great spe«i ot ihe 
Phrases, etc.: — ntinosplieric fly-wheel (/) theballs 
governor, a governor regulating the fly outward and re- 
sneed of a machine by the pressure of dnee the Bpeed of the 
air in a confined vessel.— c lire no me- engine hy increasing 
l rr g,, a clockwork device for closing the resistance, 
the ndmissloa-vslvc or a motor, at uniform Intervals of 
time, and thus assuring absolute Isochronlsm or rotation. 
— dynamometer g., a load-governor.—electric g., 
a governor operating electrically, as when a centrifngHl 



The pioas topographer, John Nofden, . . . taaght his goncra- 
for “ er tQ aee a Bess] as 4 our soveraigne Lady and 


tILLURniJJ. u O WJIUli ft* vvmi U ll^m ------ 

governor opens or closes no electric circuit, or by the vary- 8frnl» a , n. [ Anglo-ind.] A Jlght-drart coasting-vessel of 
ing resistance of a bundle or enrbon disks.— g.rgeuernl, the indies, with two or three masts. 
n. A governor who hits deputy or lieutenant governors JU’ub'ble 1 , gralVl, v. [crab'bled; oitAn'BLiNO.] I. t. 
under him; a viceroy; as, the govenior-generul of ladin or [Rare.] Tn grapple; grope, jgrah'let. 

vTPv!.: , ai ,> ^ £ ! r JIT 7^'te*, 0 ;r to clttlches ' vllh ,he hnm,,: 

opened and closed by a governor. A m i- __* » , r,- 

tlT 2 Fow ia „ ti.n F ,-, k . , „ ,s<>v'prn-or-«lili>,n. The office of a governor. K n?< b „nvl,V'' To lle Prostrate; grove); sprawl. H ar. 

rii^euwASo Hall Modern Ent/hsh ch. 6, p. 1R8. [8. T3.] uo-viu^.ln. go-vln'da, n. IE. ind.] The purlnli kite. of cum el.] „ ... 

jjov cru-lnjr, guv'gm-lng, pa. Having control; preva- bow», guu, n. [Scot.] Same as orLLi, n. {rrabu, pp. Grabbed. Phil. Soc. 

lent; as, a goveiming conmderation; a governing nartv u. [fr. & Scot.] A blacksmith. gra-boiijje', gra-bflzh', n. A game played bv fo\;r 

Faith and knowledge arc the govemina Drinrinhw »JL ’a ? / < ? u ’ Qn .’ n ‘ . J • , The European or gai^en persons with twelve packs of cards, the ohject being to 

opinion is only to be coasolu-dia the ubeeocc of tJu*w» two alfx^ .inlwr', P et <iult*d also ewe-gowan. See lllus. arrange them in order. [< F. grabuge, of Germanic 

Cash-bell ^m 7 >fte« and Otcens ^^oUi^To. 1 ^ & y. WJ JpeSs^tbe daidffilu'n ’ 1 n£*i£old ‘ SSI kweed SCVCrUl ° ri * !n G * ^ben, dig. D. ^X/e^scratch.l 
gov / ern-inci,t, guv^rn-ment, W . 1. The act of gov- Krate, gres, rt. [graced; ora'cino.] l.fo add 

eming, or the state of being governed; especially is the fa’ o’ hc?fi^ tZSu and beauty or (ligmty and honor to; set off; cm- 

authontative administration of the nffalrs of a state or William Douglas Annie Laurie et. 3. 

other commnnity; control, direction, or restraint exer- 3. Decomposed granite, gon'lnmlt; govv'lnnt, 
eised over men In communities; as, the nconlc ask for —irtuv'mi-y, a. Aboundlug with gowons or daisies, 
just and efficient government. ^ 1 gowil^gund,jL^[Scot.j io GuJd.— junvj'ni, a. Golden. 

. rather for u* ... that we here highly reunlve thnt tUcn ^ niArktm»s m’tlip c 


m h,«i. as 


—, . . . ... [Scot.] An iinlmal having vellow 

markings, as <l) the goldfinch, <2> the goldeneye. (3) the 
genunous dragonct, and (4) the gray gurnard, gow'ilyt. 


bdlish; decorate; adorn; endow; as, to gmee an office 
or a lineage; graced witlrvirtues and talents. 

, Iknow«8ait 

ut lively Lincoln green, that shall much grace vou. 

Lamb John Wot>dvi) net i. sc. ji. 
2. To dignify, honor, or gratify, as by an act of favor or 
courtesy; favor; oblige; please; exalt. 


s fa, arm, a k, at, fare, accord, element, £r — over, eight, v — usage; tin, machine, I = r^new; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, burn; alale; 






jfraee 


r§3 


grading 


Then I Pick oat some one, whom I please to grace among the 
re*t. take his sent. u«* it: . . . the poor gentleman imagines him- 
M*lt most highly graced. 

Beaumont and Fletcher Homo n-/faf©r act i, sc. 3. 

3. Mm. To ornament with grace-notes or other embel¬ 
lish merits. 4+. To supply with divine grace, 
grace, gr£s, «. 1. That characteristic or quality which 

renders the carriage, movement, form, manner, etc., ele¬ 
gant, appropriate, or charming; beauty or harmony of 
form, attitude, etc.: ease and' elegance of speech. 2. 
Any excellence or attractive characteristic, quality, or en¬ 
dowment: as, she has many graces of mind and heart. 

3. Unmerited favor or good will; clemency; mercy; 
hence, any kindness, favor, or sen-ice freely bestowed or 
rendered: a beuefaction. 

King Volsung give me ■ grace 
To try it tb© first of nil m©o, lest Another win my place. 

Moatus S/purd the Volsung bk. i, 1. 163. 

Queen Aliqoippa, the wvage princess whose good graces Wash¬ 
ington bad toured ... by the present of an old watch-coat. 

Irvino Washington vol. i, eb. 12, p. 116. [o. P. P. ’61.] 

4. Theol. (I) The an merited love and favor of God in 
Christ, especially as shown in the salvation freely pro¬ 
vided for mankind; hence, free gift. (2) The divine in¬ 
fluence acting within the heart, to regenerate, sanctify, 
and keep it. 

The grace of God is the life of the sool, as the soul is the life of 
the body. MANNING Sin and Conseq. ch. 2, p. 46. [ft. A J. 8. ’79.J 

(3) A state of reconciliation to God, of deliverance from 
the dominating power of sin, and of full participation in 
and enjoyment of God's favor and free gifts on the 
ground of Christ's merits. (4) The power or disposition 
to exercise saving faith, to live the Christian life, and to 
endure with patience the trials of the earthly state. 
<oi Any spiritual gift or attainment; any development of 
spiritual excellence. 

F*ith. hope, and charity, for example. are graces. C. Hodge 
Systematic Theoitjgy rol. til, pt. iii, ch. 20, p. 499. [8. *73.] 

o. A prayer, usually short, before or after a meal, in 
which a blessing is asked or thanks returned. G. Any¬ 
thing granted in the exercise of favor or discretion and 
not as of right: (1) A privilege or Indulgence, as an al¬ 
lowance of time; as. he is late, bat we will give him ten 
minutes' grace. (2) Eng. Law. A free parnon, as to a 
body of calnrits, by act of Parliament; also, equitable 
relief granted by the Court of Chancery. 

In th© Ea*t king* celebrated their birthdays by holding feasts 
■nd granting graces. 

Rawunson Ucrodottis vol. lv. bk. lx, p. 388, note 4. [a. *85.] 
7. A courteous or gracious demeanor; gracionsness; 
sometimes, by extension, demeanor in general; as, he 
yielded with a very bad grace. 8. Goodness; clemency; 
a title or apjndlatlon of honor or respect applied in Great 
Hritain anti Ireland to a duke, dueness, or archbishop, 
nnd formerly to the sovereign; as, will your Grace re¬ 
ceive bint * his Grace the Duke of York; he spoke with 
the Queen's Grace. 

* Why do yon rrmain there! ’ said tho Queen. ... 1 1 hot attend 
yottr Graces command*,’ mud th© nag©. 

.Scott The Abbot ch. 24, p. 251. [n. F. ft co.] 
1). [G-] Myth. One of the Graces. See the Graces, be¬ 
low. I 0. Mns. An omaineot or embellishment, as a trill, 
turn, or the like. Sec grace-note. II. An act, vote, 
or deem* of the governing body of an English university 
or one of its colleges or halls;" also, that (as a degree, li¬ 
cense, or privilege) which Is conferred thereby. 12. ]d. 
A gttmc played by tossing a light hoop to another per- 
son by means of two sticks, the hoop being caught and 
returned by the same means. The game displays and de¬ 
velops grace of movement. Called also grace^hoops. 

The play called the graces i* also well adapted for expanding 
the cheat. C 0 M 8 E I*hysiology cn. 5, p. 149. [U. ’61.] 

13. Tibet. The element of beauty in discourse that 
depends on the speaker's power or skill In rendition. 
1 4. [Archaic.] Physical virtue or efficacy; as, the grace 
of medicines. 1 5+. Fortune; luck; lot; as, hard grace, 

i. e.. misfortune. I G+. Thanks. [OF., < L. gratia , 
favor, < gntiue. beloved.] 

Synonyms: see rAVOa; mercy. Compare synonyms 
for grackfll. 

Phrases, etc.tiny of grace ( Theol .), the time dur¬ 
ing which It Is possible to accept the oiler of salvation.— 
genii graces, favorable regard; good will; friendship. 
— grnce'icu p", n. I. A cup or other vessel pawed from 
guest to guest after the grace at the end of a meal, for the 
drloklogof |he concluding health or healths. 2. A health 
or draft drunk from socli a cup. 3, The apleed beer or 
slut liar drink served Insucha cup. g.*drlnk;.—g.»hoop, 
«. 1. A light hoop used In playing graces. See grace, 
7<„ 12 . 2. pi. The game of graces.—g..note, ». Mum. 
An ornamental note Introduced as an emlndlifinment, hut 
not Actually essential to the harmony or melody; specific¬ 
ally. an appogglatura.—g.**t rokc, n. A finishing stroke, 
blow, or touch; a coup-dc-grace.— »nving g., divine 
grace so bestowed and received as to lead to salvstion.— 
tin* Grnreft {Class. Myth.), three goddesses embodying 
and conferring grace, beauty, 
and Joy. and represented as 
beautiful women attending on 
Venus, or more rarely on 
Apollo. The names usually 
given to them were Euphros- 
yne, Aglala, and Thalia.— I o 
ilo ft . to, to reflect credit 
upon; embellish; set off.—to 
full from g. 1. Loosely, 
lo backslide. 2. Theol. To 
lapse from the condition of 
grace snd salvation Into which 
a Christian is Introduced by 
Justification, regeneration, 
and conversion, and become 
again and remain a con¬ 
demned and lost soul. Annin- 
Innism affirms the possibil¬ 
ity of such a fall: Calvinism 
expresses Its dental of It In 
the phrase once In grnco, 
nhviiys In trrnce. See 
The five points under Ab- 
MtNiAxrssi; Calvinism.— to 
moke one’* g, [Rural], 
to lx>w or courtesy. 

All take yonr place* snd make your graces. 

And let the dance b©Kin. 

E. C. Stedman Cbunfry Sleighing rt. 6. 
grnccd,gri'st,«. [Archaic.] Endowed with grace or graces. 
In any sense; hence, virtuous; religious; honorable. 


graec'fiil, grcs'ful, a. 1, Showing or characterized by 
grace, elegance, beauty, harmony, or ease, as of form, 
action, looks, or speech; pleasing in appearance, motion, 
or language; elegant; easy. 

It ia th© gentle waving of the tree lo alow and measured cadence 
which is graceful, not tne tossing of its hranchen amid the storm. 

A. Allsox, Sr. Essays o» Taste essay ii, ch. 6, p. 443. [H. *70.] 
2. Marked by propriety or fitness; becoming; gracious; 
as. it was a graceful thing to salute the flag. 3+. En¬ 
dowed with Christian grace: pious. 

Synonyms: beautiful. Graceful commonly suggests 
motion or the possibility of motion; beautiful may apply to 
shsolute fixity; a landscape or a blue sky Is beaulijul, but 
neither is graceful. Graceful commonly applies to beauty 
ns addressed tu the eye, though we often speak of a grace¬ 
ful poem or a graceful compliment. Graceful applies to 
the perfection or inutlon, especially of the lighter motions, 
which convey no suggestion of stress or strain, and are In 
harmonious curves. Apart from the thought of motion, 
graceful denotes a pleasing harmony of outline, propor¬ 
tion, etc., with a certain degree of delicacy; a Hercules Is 
massive, an Apollo is graceful. We speak of a graceful 
attitude, graceful drapery. Sec beautiful; becoming.— 
Antonyms; see synouyms for awkward. 

— grncc'rnl-ly, adv.— gracc'ful-ness, n. 
grnec'lcHw, grds'les, a. 1 . Lacking grace or elegance; 

ungraceful. 2. Lacking sense of propriety; ill-man¬ 
nered; ungracious. 

She fonnd them leagued with several graceless boy* of the 
neighborhood, etooiog a defenceless kitten. Harriet B. Stowe 
Uncle Tom's Cabin ch. 9, p. 89. [h. m. ft co. *90.] 

3 . Not in a state of grace; without Christian grace or 
piety; corrupt; depraved. 4t. Out of favor; unfortu¬ 
nate; also, pitdess. 

— graco'leHw-Iy, adv.— grncc'les*-neKs, n. 
grn'cie, grC'sl, a. JScot.] Wcll-beh&ved. 
Grac"I-la-rl / l-tla>, gras'i-la-rai'i-dT or -rt'i-de, n. nl. 

Entorn . A family of tineid moths having slender body, 
small wings, elongated antennsp, 3-jointed palpi, aiid 
leaf-mining larva*. Grac"l-la'rl-a, n. (t. g.) [< L. 
gracilis, slight.] 

—grac"I-ln'rl-l«l,a.&f>.—grae"l-la'rl-old,«. 
grnc'lle 1 , gras'il.a. Gracefully slender or slight. [< L. 

grac'd bt, slender.] grHC'l-lentJ.— gra-ci 1 '1-ty, n. 
grn'cl-le*, grfi’em-lo, n. [It.] Mns. Small; thin. 

— vo'ce grn'ci-lc, a thin voice. 

grac'I-U*, gras'i-lis, n. [-les, «L] Anal. One of the 
abductor muscles on the Inner side of the thigh, passing 
from the hip-bone to the tibia. See illns. under mus- 
cuLAn system. [L., ©lender.] 
arrnr"l-o*'l-t y, gras'J-oa’l-tl, n. [Rare.] The quslltv or 
state nf being gracious, or a gracious action or speech: 
usually In r bad sense, as Implying duplicity. [Rejected hy 
the committee on new words.] 

A delicate gradosity of manner covering onatterable things. 

CaRLYLK French Ilerolutiou vol. 1, bk. iii.ch. 6, p. VU. [h.] 
grn"cl-o'*o, trrC'si-A’afi or grfl'tht-O'sfi, n. [Sp.] 1, A 
clown In Spanish comedy. 2. A favorite. grji / 'ti-o'so + * 
grn'cloii*, gr6'shus. a, I. Disposed to show or bestow 
grace, favor, or merev, or foil of grace, kindness, or love. 

It ahal] com© to p«M, when he crieth onto me, thnt I will hear; 
for I am gracious. Ex. xxii, 27. 

2, Exhibiting courtesy and condescension; kind; benig¬ 
nant; affable; as, lie was received in a gracious manner. 

Even when h© wished lo b© mmt gracious 'Washington eeemed, 
to atrungcrs, cold, distant, nod reserved. J. B. McMaster /People 
of the U. S. vol. ii, ch. 10, p. 415. [a. ’85.] 

3, Abounding In physical or mental graces; graceful. 

In motion gracious u a ©eagull’* wing. 

Lowell Endymion dlv. v, 1. IS. 

4, Possessing or exhibiting divine grace; under the di¬ 
vine Influence; tending to bring into a state of grace. 



The Three Graces. (After 
the marble gruup by An¬ 
tonio Caoova.) 


Unrrgvnerate fear drive* from God. orarious fear drive* to him. 

Sevan EON Trras. of David, Ps. LUI. vol.iil.p.37. [r.*w.’90.j 

Gracious is also used as an exclamation of surprise, etc., 
originally as a substitute for an oath; as, gracious! my gra¬ 
cious! gracious me! good gracious! gooaness gracious.' 

[< OF. gracios , < L. gratioetis, agreeable, < gratia; 
see nRACE.] 

Synonyms : see bland; merciful; polite; paopi- 

TIOtM. 

g^raVlotiM-ly, adv. 1, In a gracions manner; merci¬ 
fully; benlgnanlly; courteously. 2. With grace; grace¬ 
fully. 3. Fortunately; favorably. , 

rn'cloiiN-no**, n. 1. The state or quality of be¬ 
ing gracions; kindly condescension; affability; cour¬ 
teous bearing* benignity; merclfnlness. 2. Graceful or 
attractive quality; cnnrra. 

^rai’k'le, grac'f, n. I . One of various Old World stur- 
nold or etarllng-like birds, nsnally black or black and 
white; as, the religious grxtckle lEulattes religioea) or 
other mina. 2. An American blackbird, especially a 
quiscallBe; as, the pumle 
grackle (Qu Ucalus quisculd ); 
the boat-tailed grackle (6. 
major)\ the rusty grackle 
(Scolecophagus carol in us). 

[< L. (jracuius, jackdaw, < 
cry ,“gra,gra."] g;rnk'let. 
grn / cy+. a. Of or pertaining to 
grace, especially the doctrine of di- 
x Inc grace. 

grn^dnl, gr^’dol, a. [Rare.] Per¬ 
taining to or marking grade, de¬ 
gree, nr extent. 

!«• EcrL A gradual. The Purple Grackle 
r or Crow-blackhlrd 

gra dale, gri det, r. [gra da - {(juisratw qulscu- 
TED: OnA'l>A TtNO.] I. /. 1. To id). 1/,J 
produce or present In a series of 
grades or degrees; arrange or blend by gradation, as 
colors. 

ThewalU [of the Glrptothsk] ar© of thin beantifalmarhleatnceo, 
but her© oot gradated In color, each room being of some one rich 
tint. anna M. Howitt Art Student cb. 13, p. 149. [t. ft v. ’54.] 
2. [Hare.] Chetn. To concentrate, as by evaporation. 
II. I. To produce gradation, as of color or strength, 
gra-du't I in, gra-d^Tlin or -dq'tlm, adv . [L.] A step at a 
time: by degrees; gradually. 

gru-iln'tion, gra-d6'shon, n . 1. Orderly or continu¬ 
ous succession, progression, or arrangement, as accord¬ 
ing to size, quality, state, rank, or proficiency; regular 
advance upward or downward, as by steps or degrees. 

There 1* n pra4«f/on from the inanimate, np through the plant 
■nd lhe ■nitnnl, to rulrnl. a* the crowning object. 

3ICCOSH Typical Forma bk. Iii, ch. 2, p. 440. [con. ft co. ’56.] 



2. A step, degree, rank, or relative position In an order 
or series; grade. 

Th© variooa ^rrorfofiona of human condition were all open end 
free to His choice, bat ot these he selected the lowliest. 

JOHN Harris Great Teacher essay i, p. 51. [o. ft L. *39.] 

3. Geol. The process of natural transference, by exter¬ 
nal forces, of solid material In particles or masses from 
one part of the earth’s surface to another. 4. Art & 
Arch. A relative subordination or arrangement of parts 
so as to prodace a desired effect; an association of such 
forms or styles of ornament as will produce variety with 
harmony; such a blending and variation of color and 
light as will produce effects of depth, relief, etc. 

Almost any of Corot’s landscapes will answer as an illustration of 
good tone and gradation. J. C. VAN Dyks Ilow to Judge a Pic¬ 
ture ch. 2, p. 37. [CHAUT. ’29.] 

5. Mus. A diatonic ascending or descending succession 
of chords. 6. Philol. Same as ablaut. [F.. < L. 
aradatioin -), < gradior, walk.] —gru-dn'tlon, vt. 
(Fare.] To form with or by gradations.— grn-tln'- 
llon-ul, a. Of or according to gradation, 
grnil'a-to-rv, grad'a-to-ri, a. 1. Proceeding by grada¬ 
tions, or step by step; gradational; gradual. 2. Anaptcd 
for walking or forward movement; as, yradatory ex¬ 
tremities. [< L. gradatus, supplied with steps, < 
gradior, walk.] 

grnd'a-to-ry, n. [-ries, pi.} Arch. A series of steps 
leading from cloisters to a church. 
ffrn-ilR 7 'zWo'nc, grG-dG'dzt-0’n£,?i. [It.] Mm. Gradation 
by degrees of the scale. 

srrnd'dnn, rrad'au,«. [Scot.] J, Parched corn. 2. Meal 
ground by hand. 

grade, gred, v. [oiia'ded; gra'dind.] I. /. 1. To 

arrange or classify by grades or degrees, as according 
to size or quality; arrange in successive departments, 
classes, or grades, a© according to attainments or rank; 
as, to grade sugar; to grade pupils. 2. To bring to a 
level, or to a regular inclination; as, to grade a road or 
railroad. 3. To improve by cross-breeding: often with 
vp; as, to grade up a herd of cattle. 

II. i. To take rank; be of a grade. 

They hav© had no frost and the wheat la grading nearly all 
No. 1 hard. New* York Tribune Oct. 30, ’91, p. 7, col. 3. 

grade, a. [Prov. Fng. & Scot.] Prepared: ready, grnidit 
grnitlit.— grnde'ly. I. a. [Prov. Kng.] Proper; de¬ 
cent; thorough: used Intensively; as, a gradely fool. II. 
adv. Pretty well; considerably; properly, grnide'lyt. 

Sammy’ll fettle him graidtly. 

Frances It. Burnett That Lass o’ Lotccie's ch. 2, p. 20. [s. 77.] 
grade, n. 1. A degree, step, rank, or division in any 
order, as of dignity, quality, proficiency, or ability, in 
any series involving relative position or standing, or in 
any course of instruction; quality; rank; standing. 

The bill restoring the grade of lieutenant-general to th© army 
had paaaed through Congrea* and become a law. U. S. Grant 
Personal Memoirs vol. ii, ch. 46, p. 114. [c. L. w. ’85.] 

Tbie arrangement into grades and classes la . . . Absolutely nec- 
esaary, even for the fruits needed for family use. 

1‘. Barhy The Fruit Garden pt. 1, ch. 2, p. 358. [s. ’52.] 
2. Civ. Engin. (1) A part of a road, track, or surface 
inclined to the horizontal; as, the train was puffing up 
the grade. (2) The degree of Inclination of a road or 
the like as compared with the horizontal; as, a level 
grade; a grade of J in 100. 3. An animal (as a cow 
or sheep) or a class of animals produced bv crossing a 
common or other breed with some pure or oettcr breed: 
also used attribntiveiy; as, a gfttde Holstein heifer. 4. 
Zool. A group of animals considered as having branched 
from a parent stem, as a suhklngdom or a section of a 
subkingdom; as, grade P/vtozoa; grade Gymnotnyxa , 
[F., < L. gradm, step, < gradior, walk.] 

Synonyms: sec class. 

Phrases: — n t grade, at the same point of grade or In¬ 
clination; as, a roud crossing another at fifra^.-ilown 
ff-» n p g., a descending or ascending part, as of s road. 
{Trailer, grG'dgr, n . One who or that which grades; a 
person, Implement, or apparatus employed in grading 
streets, sorting grain, etc.; as, a Tosd»grader. 
Kra-«let'to, gra-det'O, n. Arch. An snnalet. [< L. 
gradus, step.] 

gra y (ll-ciit. grij'di-^nt, a. 1, Moving or advancing by 
steps; walking; running on legs; adapted for walking 
or running: distinguished from saltatory or salient; as, 
a gradient animal or automaton; a gradient motion; 
gradient feet. 2. Having a regular grade or degrees of 
inclination; rielng or descending gently or by degrees; 
as, a gradient road. 3. ilerp. Oior pertaining to the 
Gradieniia. [< L. gradien(l-)ft, ppr. of gradior , go.] 
ft ru'd 1-c lit, n. I. Vi v. Engin. A grade; as, a gradient 
of I In 50. 

Tho devil. . . mak©* roadi over mountain* at gradientsaot to be 
attempted by the wildest onRinoer. 

Trolloce Il>#f Indies ch, 3, p. 42. [ii. ’60.] 

2. Meteor . Rate of space-variation (increase or de¬ 
crease), as of temperature or atmospheric pressure; the 
portion of space over which such variation exists, or a 
diagram or curve representing such change. 

The barometric gradients have diminished over th© whole coun¬ 
try. New* York Tribune Jan. 4. ’92, p. 2, coL 6. 

3. One of the Gradientia. 

— trrn'iH-ent*i>o»t" t n. 1, A post beside a railwaj*- 
traek at a change of grade, Indicating hy a sign the amount 
of change. 2. A stake to Indicate the proper height of 
grade: used hi road-construction, 
gra'dl-cnt-er, grfi'di-eut-er, n. A surveyors 1 instru¬ 
ment consisting or a small telescope mounted on a tripod 
and fitted with a spirit-level ami a graduated vertical arc: 
need for determining grndes, etc. Called also grading - 
instrument. era'«l-eiit-ort. 

Gru"<1i-cii'tl-u, grfi'di-en'shl-n or grQ’dl-en'ti-a, n. pi. 
Ilerp. An order of amphibians or reptiles with ft lacer- 
tiform body, especially the urodcle amphibians, as sala¬ 
manders. [< L. gradien(t-)s; sec gradient.] 
gra'il 1 ii, grc'dln or grQ'daiV, n. 1. One of a series of 
rising seats or steps, as in an amphitheater. 

The a*e©nU . . . were Ilk© the grodines of a theatre. 

A. 11. LaVard Nineteh and Babylon eh. 22, p. 425. [n. ’69.] 
2. A raised ledge or siep back of an altar; superaltar. 
irra-tU'uo{. 3. A sculptors 1 chisel having a serrated 
cutting edge. [< F . g ratlin, < L. gradus; see grade, 
n.] cra-dliie'*. 

grn'dlnir, grading, n. The act of altering the level of 
ground to conform to a prescribed grade, as for a road 
or a house-lot. 


itu = out\ oil; lfi = fci/d, in = future; c = k; cliurclt; till = Me; go, sing, ink; »o; tliin; zh = azure; F. bon, dune. < y from; t , obsolete; vanant. 
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cnlty: from the phrase Gradns ad Par now uni (steps to 
Parnassus), a fantastic title given to such books of exer- 



grn-ili'nn. gra-dl’no, ». [It.] A decoration for a gradlo 
or superaltar; also, the gradln Itself. 

sruil'ii-nl. graj'u-eil or grad'yn-ol, a. 1. Proceeding else* [L.V < gradior, walk.] 

or advancing by steps nr degrees; moving, changing, or gr n'dy, gr£’di, a. Her. Formed into steps, as an embattled 

varying slowly and regularly; slow; as, the gradual in- edge, or springing from steps. L< L. gra- 

erease of light in the morning; a gradual ascent. 2. (tutus. < grudior, walk.] 

Divided into degrees: marked by regular gradations; GrieVUm, Grsr'elze, Grse'co*, etc. 
graduated. [< L. gradue, step; cp. F. graduel, and see Classic forms of Grecism, etc. 
gradual. n.J ffrnf, n. Graff. Phil. Soc. 

Synonyms: continuous, moderate, progressive,regular, grnt, grQf, «. [G.1 A German noble com- 
slow. — Antonyms: Instant, Instantaneous, momentary, spending to an English earl or & French 
prompt, quick, sudden. comte; a count. See grave*, n. 

arrail'n-nl, ft. 1. In liturgical churches, a response — gral'ln, n. A countess 
sang after the epistle, introduced in the 5th or Oth cen- v • & 11 • LArchaic.] Same as ACross Grady 

tury: so called because it was either sung by the cantor „*..** n 1 Kcot l A mvn *>+ a Hitch- or Calvary 
on the step of the ambo, or while the deacon ascended B canal.’ grnYt+.—grnIPn ge 7i A scarp 
the steps to read the gospel. 2. An office-book contain- of a ditch. * 

ing the ritual music for such antiphons, as well as in- srrnIPt, ft. A bush; tree; bough. grenvet, 
troits, etc. grmr'iDa'leJ; grallj, 3+. A scries of grnlMt, ft. A reeve; steward, grenvet; greevet. 
steps. [< LL. groduale, prayer-book used on pulpit- U#-« 11 ' A grafter. • 

steps, < L. gradus, step, < gradior, walk.] iT* w. A notary; register; greffier. [<: LL. 

grn<l'ii-nl-iNiu, graj'u-al-izin or grad'yu-, ft. [Rare.] # ,^ r J9P5tV/f < L. granhium; see graft , ft.l 

A slow or gradual method of action or progression; spe- *% l ’ u „ Jl-««e, graf-fil l-dl or -de, ft. id. Helminth. A 

cificaliy, in theology, conversion by degrees. family of planarians, generally united with 1 ortjcidse, 

. \. ... . . , . ,, bnt whose species arc parasitic in gastropods. Grai¬ 
ls not this the doctrine Df gradualism 7 Do not you believe #|ir|n « iio t r^ nnrcnnoi 1 

in preaching ‘ immediatinm ?’ With all my heart I do. H. W. GK(tf, pcrson/ll name.] 

BEaCHER Yule Lectures third eerie*, lect. x, p. 256. [j. B. F. *74.] — lll-llll, ft.— gift I'll 1-1 olll, a. 

j graPti-o, grGf'fl-5, n. [It.] Art. A scratch. — grn flio 


Cross. 

Arm* of Boffines 
of France. 


grad'u-nl-ly, graj'n-al-i or grad'yu-al-i, adv. 
gradual manner; by degrees or steps; slowly. 

He is happiest who advances . . . graduolly to greatness. 

Brougham Men of Letters , Adam Smith second series, p. 83. 
fC. A H. ’46.] 

2+. In respect to degree or grade. 

Synonyms : by degrees, step by step.—Antonyms; off¬ 
hand. on the spot, out of hand, 
grnd'ti-nl-noft, graj'u-al-ncs or grad'yu-, n. The 
quality or condition of being gradual. y,ra<l"ii-al'l« 
ty% [Hare]. 

g rn () "u -a ml', grad'yu-and', n. Brit. Untv. A student who 
has passed the examinations, but 1ms not yet received his 
degree. [< LL. graduundus, gerundive of graduo; see 
gradiate, r.] 

grairuuile, graj'n-et or grad'yu-et, v. [ a’ted; -a'- 
tixo.] I. t. 1. To admit to an academic degree at 
the end of a course of instruction In a school, especially 
a college or a university; as, lie was graduated at Har¬ 
vard in 1850. 2. To arrauge in n series according to dif¬ 
ferences; as, to graduate a set of drawing-pencils. 3. 
To divide into regular intervals; as, to graduate n foot rule. 

Were a scale of civilization graduated hy the amount of labor 
done by women . . . our country would stand at the top. G. S. 
Hillard Six Months in Italy vol. ii, ch. 10, p. 223. [t. a F. ’54.] 

4. To bring to a higher or different degree, as of con¬ 
sistency or fineness; as, to graduate a liquid by evapora¬ 
tion. o. To modify or arrange by degrees; conform to 
a degree; temper; as, eyes graduated to a varying light. 

The Alhambra possesses retreats graduated to the heat of tha 
weather. Irving Alhambra , Visitors p. 229. [o. r. p.] 

II. i. 1. To receive a degree, ns from a college or uni¬ 


versity; as, he Graduated in medicine: a popular bnt^ l l a, *» 
erroneous use of the term. 2. To change by degrees; 
alter or pass gradually; as, the dawn graduated into day. 


decoration, same as graffito decoration. 
grul-li'to, gruf-fi'tO. n. [-Tr, -tt, pi.] [It.] 1, Archeol. A 
plctograph scratched oo a boulder, escarpment, wall, or any 

other surface; a _ - 

scribbling on ao 
ancleot wall, as 
those at Pompeii 
and Home. 

The graffiti of 
Pompeii . . . supply 
the oldest complete 
abecedaria. of the 
classical Greek and 
Latin alphabets. 

Isaac Taylor The 
Alphabet vol. ii, ch. 

7. p. 73 . (k. p. a co. 

*83?] 

2* The use of 
scratches or scor¬ 
ing to produce dec¬ 
orative designs or 
effects. II. Ceram. 

Pottery thus deco¬ 
rated. 

— graffito dee- 
orn tinn, a meth¬ 
od of decoration 
that consists of 
black drawings on 
a white ground, or 
obtained by out¬ 
lines accentuated 
by hatchings. 
sgrnf"fl - n'tot; 

Kgvnf-fi'tni, 



The heavier rocks were left where the nrnst precipitoua hillside 
graduated into the sharp slope. 

WlNCHELL H Cftks and Talks ch. 8, p. 46. [cilAUT. *90.] 

[< LL. graduatus, pp. of graduo, confer a degree upon, 
< L. gradus; see grade, ft.] 

grad'u-ate, graj'u-et or -ct or grad'yu-, a. 1, Having 
been graduated from an institution of learning; as, a 
graduate student. 2, [Rare.] Arranged by steps or de¬ 
grees; graduated. [< LL. gra hiatus; see graduate, i\] 
grad'n-nte, n. 1. One who has been graduated by a 
college or other institution of learning; hence, one who 
has completed a course of anything; ns, a graduate in 
law; a graduate in wickedness. 


in¬ 
sert (a scion) into 
tree or plant; 


Early Christian Graffiti on the Fresco 
st the Tomb of Saints Cornelius and 
Cyprian In the Catacomb of St. Ca^ 
llxtus, Rome. 


main 

to fit and pressed tightly In), rindsg. (crown-grafting), 
ruot-’g. (In which a scion is united to the root of a seed¬ 
ling or a part of a root, commonly by splice-grafting), sail- 
illeig. (in which the stock Is wedge-shaped and the scion 
partly split, set over the stock and pressed tightly down: 
used where stocks are little larger than scions), side*g. 
(in which a scion with a long slant Is Inserted as lu budding», 
Hlipig. 'in which the stock Is cut square, the bark silt 
and raised, the scion half squarc-cut, and the remainder 
sharpened and put Into the slit), nplieiog, (In which the 
stock and scion are both cut with long slant, and the faces 
brought together and secured with a string: used where 
stock and scion are of the same size), »i»lit*g. (in which 
the stock Is cut square and split, and the scion made wedge, 
shaped and pressed In: used with stocks larger than the 
scions) tniiguc*g« (like splice-grafting, with s slit In 
each slope, plaeed to Inter¬ 
lock; chiefly used In root¬ 
grafting), \viii|):g, (splice- 
grafting), yvire*g, (like slip¬ 
grafting, with wire pins at¬ 
taching the end of the scion 
to the end of the stock: used 
on refractory stocks, as grape¬ 
vines). 

2. Carp. The joining, as 
of two beams, endwise; scarf¬ 
ing. 3. Apiculture. A proc¬ 
ess of exchanging eggs or 
young larvae in a queen-ccll 
for the purpose of raising 
queens from the eggs of a 
choice queen. 

Oorap ounda:— grnit'- 
Ing * mc in "no in*, ft. pt. Sur¬ 
geons’ scissors for use in skin- 
grafting. See skin-graft¬ 
ing.— g. * tool, ft. A very 
strong curved spade used In 
canal-digging. — g.ivvax, ft. 

»¥*»«■. ». i rmeciK 
lng to exclude sir 8e< ^ n ^ ra ^ t ' Df the U01o ° h y * ball of clay. 
Gra'liam, gre'am, a. [U. S.] Pertaining to Sylvester 
Graham, an American vegetarian (1794-1851). 

—‘Grnlmiii beend. bread made from Graham flour.— 
G. Ilnur, unbolted wheat-flour made by Graham’s proc¬ 
ess; flour containing & portion of the bran; chop. 

— Gra'linin-lsiti, n. Graham's dietetic svstem; 
vegetarianism.— Gra'liatn-1 le, n. One who follows 
the principles of Graham; a vegetarian, 
gra'liftin-lte, gre'am-uit, n. Mineral. A pitch-black 
asphaltum-like hydrocarbon conqxmnd. resembling al- 
bertite. [< J. L. Graham , New York, and Col. Graham, 
Baltimore.] 

grniri, grmd'ly. [Dlsl.,Eng.] Same as grade, gr a i»elv' . 
grn 11*. grel, n. A broad bowl or chalice: siiecifically, 
the Sangreal, sup]>osed to have been of emerald. 

According to a medieval legend, the lloly (Dm 11, or 
Snngreal , was the cup used by Jesus ChriRt at the Last Sup¬ 
per, preserved by Joseph of ArlmatbeA, who received some 
of Christ’s blood Into It at the crucfflxlon, and finally 
brought It to Britain, after which It disappeared. Accord¬ 
ing to another legend, the angels committed it to a bodv of 
knights, who guarded It on a mountain. If approached by 
any one not pure and holy, the cup would vanish. [t\] 

[< OF. great, < LL. grad alls. cor. of cratella. dim. of L. 
crater; see cnATER.] graalt; grnylrt. 



Grafting. 

1. Method of cutting for 
tongue*grafting, showing shape 
of tongue. 2. Graft and f>t«>ck 
bound together. 3. Protection 


introduce, as a shoot, Into a branch or stem of another {? r nil a i /?. A very coarse single-cut half-round file: used 
variety, to he nourished by It; ingraft. (formerly) in making combs hy hand. [< F. grele, < 

Plants, to succeed when grafted upon each other,must be in L- gracilis, slender.] gralllej. grrnll, Vt. To work 
some way related. A. A. Crozler Popular Errors about Plants with a grail, as the teeth of combe, 
ch. 9, p. 81. [r. p. co. *92.] gr»}! 8 t, ft. A service-book; gradual. 

2* To insert a graft or grafts upon; as, to graft a tree or gl ,*> * thp'mtmvr 0,a fln fi p ? rtlcles * 

an orchard with new' varieties. 3. To incorporate, as !?„ *! i i Tn fn™ 

one thing into another; join, as a foreign stock, to affect ** j“id e r- mfuse to granulate 1 as^uga™ 2 To^ifailn nr 
or be affected in growth; unite vitally, as if by grafting. Lain in’imitation ofthe min of wood, marble, e?c 5!^ 

in^Tlhe*^body of*C*hrlst’s^ureh.*^^o«^o /^ S? tinkle? 1 or° 

tismof Such as are of Jlmer Years. lUC gram or pattern. (J) To give wrinkles or other 

markings to, m imitation of seal, alligator, and similar 
leathers. (3) To steep in grains or hate. (4) To scrape 


2. Chem. A graduated vessel used in measuring liquids, 
compounding prescriptions, etc. 

STra<l'n-a"lea, graj'u-e'ted or grad'yu-, pa. 1. Divided 
off into degrees. 2. Zool. Tapering, ns the tail-featbcra 
of a bird; gradually decreasing in length from median to 
outermost. 

tcrad'n-n le-Mil ji, n. Tbe state of being a graduate. 

grail"n-a'lIon, graj’u-6'shnn or grnd'yu-e'shnn, n . 

1. Tbe admission of a student to a degree, as by a col¬ 
lege or university. 

Garfield’* student day* appear to have Impressed him as but a 
portion of a whole life of study, and he conducted himself as if his 
graduation was to make no break in the pursuit of knowledge. 

R. H. Conwell James A. Garfield ch. 8, p. 107. [o. w. s. *82.] 

2. The act of gradually modifying, or the state of being 
thus modified. Specifically: (l) The treatment of a 
liquid to induce evaporation. (2) The raising of a metal 
to a higher stage or condition; transmutation, ns in al¬ 
chemy. 3. The act of arranging in grades, or the con¬ 
dition of being graded. 4. The method or system of 


4. Surg. To transplant, as n piece of tissue removed 
from one part, or from one animal, to another. See 
skin'GRaftino. 5. Carp. To attach, as one piece of 
timber to another, by the ends; scarf. G. Xaut. To 
cover with spim-yarn, as n ring-bolt or other article. 
7. [Local, U. S.] To repair (boots) by adding new soles 
and foxing the uppers. 

II. t. To insert scions; practise grafting, grafl't. 

— lo grnft by n piironcli, to Inarch. 

— graft'er, n. I. One who grafl 
fruit by ingrafting. 2. A grnfting-saw. 

grafl 1 , 1. A shoot having one or more buds on it. 


off bair from with a graioer. 4. To give a matt surface 
to, as by mbhing with sand; as, to grain a lithographic 
stone. 5. [Local.] To feed with grain; as, to grain a 
horse. G. To remove grain from: said of wort in brew¬ 
ing. 7t. To dye in grain. 

II. i. 1. To form grains, as salt by crystallization; 
granulate. 21. To yield fruit. 
errniii 2 »r. [Scot.] SameasGROAX. gvam>; 


dividing a graduated scale; also, one of the equal divl- R rnft 2 t, n. A ditch. Sec graff 2 . 

sions or one of the dividing lines in such a scale. [ < LL. graft'lug, groft'ing, ft. 1, The act or process of in- 


graduatioGo). < graduo; sec graduate, t\] — grnd"n- 
n'tlniisi'n"glne-, ft. Same as Divrmxo-MACiiiNE. 
grad'n-a"lor, graj'u-e'tgr or grad'yu-, n. One who or 
that which graduates. Specifically: (1) An apparatus for 
evaporating a liquid by causing it to flow over large 
surfaces while exposed to a current of air. (2) A dividing- 
eneine. (3) A device, usually an electromagnet, to make 
aud break a telegraphic circuit so gradually as not to in¬ 
terfere with the use of the same circuit for telephonic 
messages. 

griul'n-a-lo-ry, graj'n-a-to-rl or grad'yu-, a. Fit for 
graduation. 

gra-<1 ii r't 1 o n, gra-due'ehun, n. Astron . The division 
of a circular are into degrees or other equal parts. [ < L. 
gradus (sec grade, ft.) -f ductus, pp. of duco, lead.] 
gra'iliiN, grC'dus or grq'diiB, n. 1, A dictionary nf 

quantities in prosody, to aid pupils in making Latin verse. 

And thn three fell to work with Gradus nad dictionary upoa the 
morning’* vuljfu*. T. HUGHES Tom lirown at Iiugby pt. ii, ch. 3. 
p. 95. [o. k. co. *79.] r * * 

2. Mas. A collection of exercises graduated as to diffi- 


J * ° r I jro P a S ntes grain 1 , n. 1, Any very small hard mass: as, a grain 

of sand; especially, n seed of that character; a kernel; 
as, a grain of com; the grains of a pomegranate. 

Poet* ... see the grain of pure sold, and csstinjr hy the earth 
in which it lies buried, they make u live for evermore. JULIA 
Kavaxagh Eng. Women of Letters ch. 11, p. ICO. [T. ‘62.] 

2. Collectively, any of the common cereals, either a* 
grow ing plants, or cut and gathered, or as seeds in bulk; 
ns, a field of standing grain. 

If o man ateals grain and sows it; should the seed not shoot op 
out of the earth, because it wa* stolen I 

COLERIOCE Works, Friend In vol. il, p. 343. [H. *58.] 

3. The smallest possihie quantity of anything; aminntc 
particle; as, a gmin of common sense. * 

This 0rtlin of srood in the midst of so much evil. MARGARET 
OurHANT Eoyal Edinburgh pt. iii, ch. 3, p. 368 . [macm. *90.] 

4. The Vtooo part of a ]>ound avoirdupois. 

There arc 5,700 grains In a ponod troy. The weight of 

the grain was said to have been first fixed by finding the 
average weight of a grain of wheat. 

5. Tbe arrangement of the particles of a body of granu¬ 
lar tcxtnre; hence, the degree of coarseness,‘roughness, 
fineness of surface, etc.; as, marble of fine grain. 

The complexion a clear white, of the finest, purest grain Im¬ 
aginable. C. F. Woolsox East Angels ch. 5, p. 106. Jh.) 

Specifically: (1) The fibrous arrangement of the particles 
In wood or other vegetable substance, determining its hard¬ 
ness, splitting qualities, smoothness, etc. 

No varnish can hide tha grain of the wood. 

Exp * -■ 


inserted in a tree or plant to be nourished by sap flow ing 
through the connecting inner bark of both nna to bear 
fruit or flowers of its own variety. See grafting. 2. 
Hence, something amalgamated with a foreign stock; 
as, the family were a Spanish graft upon an American 
tree. 3. Surg. A juncture between a piece of animal 
tissne cut from a living person or animal and the tissue 
of another subject; also, the piece so implanted. [< 
craffed, pp. of graff 1 , v., < OF. Qveffer, graft. < 
gretfe, < L. graphium, < Gr. grapheion, style, pencil, < 
graphd, write,] gra fl't.— grnfi'sliy^hrld, n. A varia¬ 
tion of species produced by grafting. 


sorting in a stem or branch a budding shoot from an¬ 
other tree or plant, so that the sap may readily flow' 
through the Inner bark of both united parts. 

The part of a vigorous sprout or twig inserted Is oRlled a 
scion; that Into which It is Inserted Is the stock. Tbe Im¬ 
portant features are to connect the inner bark of the two 
as much as possible and exclude the air till growth begins. 
Grafting Is distinguished from budding , which Is the inser¬ 
tion of a single bud through an Incision made in the hark. 

The French, who are most expert in grafting , proctice occar 
aionally more than fifty modes. 

A. J. Downing Fruits of America ch. 2, p. 12. [w. * r. *45.] 
The following are some of the principal methods of graft¬ 
ing, In all of wiiich the scions are firmly fixed and fastened: 
lienF hohoii th grafting (In which a vertical groove is 
sawed Into the square-cut stock, the scion being pressed In 
and extended under the bark below), cleftGgran'iiig (in 
w hich the square-cut stock is split downward and a wedge- 
shaped scion inserted with cambium layers In direct cootact), 
crowiisg, (in which the stock Is cut aslant and the scion 
spilt and made to straddle It with the sharp ends, both ex¬ 
tending beneath the bark), grooving, (lo wiiich the stock Is 
ent square with V-shaped vertical groove and the scion cut 


Dickens Great Expectations ch. 22, p. 206. [e. a l. *86.) 
(2) The texture of leather; also, the outer surface of a hide. 
(8) In mining, cleavage. 

(J. The Innote quality or character of a thing. 

There is a certain coarsene** In the ortn'ii of people who can be- 
aot themselve* without permanent suffering. 

E. E. Hale in The Cosmvjwlita n Dec., *90, p. 255. 
7. Bol. (1) A cnryopsls. (2) A tubercle or grain-like - 
elevation, ns on the inner sepals of ihe common dock. 


eofci, arm, ask; at, fare, accord; element, £* = over, eight, e = usage; tin, machine, i = renew; obey, do; not, nor, at§m; full, rule; but, burn; aisle; 
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granmlilla 


8. jA. A preparation nsed to soften leather; bate. 9. grnl-ln'rl-lne, a. & n.~ Gral"lfi-lo'rc*, n. 

Zoot . One of the hard tubercles studding the skin of }A. Ornith. The Grail#, or wading birds.— grni "la- 

some iizards, as the chameleons. 10. The cochineal- to'rl-nl, a— grnl'ln-lo"r y, a,— grnl'lic, a. 
insect, which was originally mistaken for a seed. 1 1. grnl-ll'nn, graMai'na or -li'ua, n. A prionopoid bird 
lienee, by extension, a red, crimson, or p»rpie dye, or (genus GrallTna) of Australia and the East Indies. [< 
anv fast color. L. grail#, stilts.] 

All io • robe of darkest grain. Milton II Penseroso 1. 33. gral'll n(e, gral y in. I. a. Of or pertaining to the Grail#. 

“ w n . One of the Grail#, 


cOiiation or wishes —bad a sea-lawyer; a nuisance.- ffrnl'locli, n. Hunting. The viscera of a dead deer, 
lmstnrd g., the grata of a tree or of wood running from The gralloch showed nothing but clover and grass, 

the ceaterto the circumference, distiller*’ g,, brewers’ Walsingham and Uallwey in Badminton Library , Shoot- 

grala bee brewer.— grn ihMm ntl"cr, n. An attach- tug vol. ii, ch. 3, p. 93. iL. o. a co. ’86.J 
ment to a harvesting-machine, for binding a gavel Into grnl'lock:, 

a sheaf.— g.tbrui*er, ». A roller machlue for crushing g mint, / r. I, t. To cause to grieve. II. f. To grieve.— 
graia Intended Tor feed.— g.sclenner, n. A machine for grnuiet, 5 grnint, «. Angry. 

removing chaff or dirt from grain.— g,.crndlo, w. See grmn 1 , (gram, n. In the metric system, the fun- 
rnAOLE.—u.idouiN m. A tlght-rttting luside door lu abox f j ra)I1Ilir |-g amcnta ] ml n G f niass or practically of 
car.— g.'leather, n. Leather blacked on the grain side.— ** • - . 1 .. J 

g.’lniite, it. A plant-louse (Siphonaria arm#) highly in¬ 
jurious to growing grain.— g.iinoistcncr, n. A steaming 
or moistening device for toughening the bran of grain, that 
it may be more easily removed.— g.nnotli, n. One of 
various tineld moths whose 
larva* destroy stored gTaJn, 
as Tinea granelln or Gtlechia 
cerealcllu.— g.. sen I e, n. 

An autonifttlc weighing-ma¬ 
chine used in grain-eleva¬ 
tors — g.* scourer, ». A 
machine for cleaning grain 

by friction and air-currents; smut . v - 

mill. -g.screen, «. A sieve or reel / \ meb-r; 9si ergs — g..degree, n. Same as calory.— g L 

for separating different sizes and / tll-J equivalent (Chem.), the quantity of an element required 

shsp**s of grain, seeds, etc.—g.s^ep* . to replace chemically one gram of hydrogen 

armor, u. A machine for removing \Bv gram 2 , w. 1- The chick-pea {Liar aruUnum) of the 

chaff, cockle, etc., from grain — g. •/. \j East Indies: there extensively used as food for men, 

side, that side of leather on which . at horses, and cattie. 2. One of various kinds of pnlse, 

Jen removed - work lt» a SSin of from the genera Clcer, Potichos, and P/iaseotus. [< Pg. 
K.i.tmp. »• In 8C»1>.making, soap corn (mate*. grdo,< Cgramwi. grrin.) 

that hit, hardened.— Krnina of unrndiac. the aromatic Krnin 1 , grnwict. n 1. Orlof.^ ». Anger, 
seed* of .Imomtim Meleguetu, of tropical western Africa, grahnaijfrtiss , grG ma-grqs , tt. Any 
used to give pungency to cattle-powders and some liquors, one of various species of Bouteloua, low 
I, ii 1 11 eii grniiiHt,— g.sCester. n. An instrument for pasture-grasses of the western and south- 
weighing a small quantity of grain, in order to Judge the western United States; especially, Ii. oti- 
welght of s large quantity.— g,>tlirnslier, n. A thrash- nns/nrhua Tailed also hurt ' 
lng.inachlne.- u .,ii„, n. The best ouallty of commrrciiil Oostachya. caueo also oup 
akin 



language groups. See comparative philology, under 
philology.— grnni'mii r»*ehool", n. 1. A school in 
which grammar Is taught; specifically, one la which Latin 
and Greek arc chief subjects of Instruction. 

Being asked what a gra hi )na r-school . . . professes to teach, 
there is scarcely any man who would not reply . . . ’ gramniur.’ 
. . . But . . . grammatica in the combination does not mean gram- 
mar. ... hut literature. De Quincey Add . to Opium-Eater, 
Manchester Grammar-School p. 325. [n. m. a CO. ’8!.] 

2. [U. S.] In graded public schools, the department next 
below the high school, in w hich the principles of English 
grammar nre inculcnted. 

gram-mn'rl-au, gram-me'ri-an, n. 1. One skilled 
in grammar; a philologist; among the classic Greeks and 
Homans, specifically, an interpreter of the works of the 
poets; more loosely, any person distinguished for learn¬ 
ing or acquirements. 

The logician then nses words and symbols os instruments of 
reasoning, and leaves the nature and peculiarities of languages to 
the grammarian. W. S. Jevgns Pf'inciples of Science bk. i, 
ch. t, p. 8. (MACM. ’79.] 

weight: originally defined as the mass of one cubic cen- 2. One who writes or compiles grammars. [< F. gram- 

timeter of water at its maximum density, but now prac- vutirien , < grammaire; sec grammar] 

tically as »/ IOOO of a standard kilogram‘preserved in the — Brniii-iiin'ii-nii-isiii, n. [Hare.l The principles or 

ufrnl'bir 110 "' 1 ” ,e,rlC comralMon in P,,ri,, • ?y‘io tSUSSteXOT 1or pC,,ant ' 

it is 10 . 4.3 troy grains. grnni'iiinr-les*, grain’or-les, a. Having no grammar; as, 

The uuit of mass may be the British inu>erial pound, or, better, a grammarless tongue, 
the gramme. Thomson axd Tait Sat. Philos, pt. i, div. i, ch. 2, graiii'nin ten+, n. pi. The beginnings or elementary prln- 
p. 62. if Mv. pcb. co. ciplcs of any branch of know ledge. 

[< F. gramme, < LL. gramma , < Gr. gramma, wri- gi iim-inni'lt , gram-mat'ic, a. Of or pertaining to 
ting, < graphs, write.] grammar, or dealing with its principles; appertaining to 

- urn ni'ieen'i er. w. A unit of work; the work the structure of language; aa, grammatic forms or science, 

doneJn ^‘“^'iit of onc ^“J^tlcaBy ? ^ceuM- grn n ,. innt /, c -a, , a. 1. Based on the principles of 

grammar; having a complete system of principles of 
grammar; as, a grammatical sentence; a grammatical 
la iq 


the grain Is raised; «» c uuu 

which the hair hss been removed.- 


tln.—g,.tolier, n. A device for taking from a batch of 
grain the miller** percentage or some other fixed propor¬ 
tion— u.*weevil, n. A minute weevil, injurious to stored 
. hilt 


Called also bufalo-grax* and 
metquiGgrass, grnin'»iia*gniss // i, [< 
Sp. grama (< L. grataen), kind of gins*, -f 
chass.] 

grain; *r*ecificaHy, the red weevil (Sitophllus granarins). gmni'a-ry, ) errarn'o rt, n. 1. [Archaic.] 
-e.iw lice), n. A iiarve*ting-machfne wheel supporting grani'n-ryc, i Xecromauey; magic, 
the extremity of the finger-bnr.— p.ivvorii), n. The larva A jj^ican wonmo,eighty-twc y^r* old. . . . *J1 
of a gntlo-moth.—Niiyer g., the gralo of a tree or of «hitc from head to f«»ot •» if bleached by some 


wood running circularly or around the heart.— to dye rtrauge gramarue. Helk.v Hint Jackson In 

In <tln*> g» 1, To dve of a fast color by the grain of Century jtfu^ariMc Dec,, '83, p. 208. 

the coccus <«*e grain i, 10); hence, to dye thoroughly. »>s Grammar; hence, erudition. [ME.trrom- 

2. To dye in the raw material. r , rVt learning, magic, > also grammar.) 

gruin's gren. n. 1. Founding. A chaplet or gnirger. 2. grniii / nin-ryet. 
pi. A strong Iron tish-spear with a line attached, liav- crm-inRMli'cHf, n .pi. Same a* o amasues. 
fng several points half-barbed law ardl)\ tl. pt. A June- C . rn -mc*r / ey, gra-mjr'sl, inter]. 

IKS ‘ ‘ *' 


. __ _ __ . _ line flttael 

Ing several points half -barbed inwardly. 9. pt. A June- Jj-n-mer'e 
tlon of two steams. {Prov. Hug.] The fork of a tree >ia Q y than! 
or hranch. .’5, ll'rov. Eng.] A prong or tine. [< Ice. 
greln, branch of a tree.] 

— grni oh'iuho, n. In fishing, one who uses the grains. 

— grni n'**tnll 7/ , h. I. iProv. Eng.] Tiie hranch of a 
tree. A qunrter-staff.— g.«trce, ?t. Iler. A plant with 
green leaves and red U*rrlea: used as a hearing. 
grain 1 , ». iscot.] A groan. 
trrwliTag:e, grCm'^j, 

2. A mangy growth 

or tribute of one-tw entieth anciently ievied in London on 
salt Imported by foreigners. ;srait'H£e$. 
if ra I ml, pp. Grained. Phil. Soc. 

griiinr, gr£n, n. [F.] The egg* of the silkworm, 
if ml n'er, gren'gr, n. 1, One who imitates the jrrain of 
wood with paint. 2. A graining-tooi. 9. A knife used 
by tanners for removing hair. *1. An infusion of 
pigeons’ dung or the like to soften leather; bate. 

jirnln'iT-l lias n. The operation of preparing 
hides with grainer; bating. 

Kralii'liig 1 , grSnMng, n. 1. The act or operation of 

f irodudng n grain on a surface, as (1) hv jiainting in 
nutation of woo<l; (2) by nurting, as the edge of a coin; 

(:b by roughening the surface, as the artificial markings 
on leather; or (4) by the pebbling of leather or paper, as 
In bookbinding. 


language. 

Latin Isa loss gramma deal language than its elder sister, the 
Greek; the modern Latin or Romance tongues. Italian, Spanish, 
French, are leas prammn//ca/ than the Latin; the Teutonic 
tongues nre less gramwinficaf than the Romance; and of the Teu¬ 
tonic tongues English is the least grammatical. R. G. White 
B' ortfs tmd their Lses ch. 9, p. 292. III. m. a co. ’90.] 

This rapid, elliptical, richly allusive style (of Carlyle's] will be 
found to 1 ) 0 , with all its startling qualities, one of the most exactly 
oranwmf/caf in our literature. C»A)K Eng. Lit. and Lang., 
Victoriati Age in vol. ii, p. 561. [8. ’69.] 

2. Grammatic; as, a grammatical distinction. [F., < 
L. grammatical < Gr. grammatikos , < gramma; see 

GRAMMAR.] 

— grniiitnntlrn] Miliiect, the acting or apparent sub¬ 
ject, aa opimscd to the logfcRl or tchI subject; thus, in ’ it la 
aad to die,’ U Is the grituunatlcal, to die the logical subject. 

— gin iii-iiiiit'ii-iii-ly, adr. — grain - mu Tic - ni¬ 
ne**, gi , nin-iiinf' / i-en / lioHT, n. A gnumnntieul 
rule or requirement. — grum'inn-tl*t, n. (Rare.] A 
grammarian. 

Krai«i-mnt'l-en*"for, gram-mat'i-cas'tcr, «. [LL.l 
A pedantic grammarian; one given to overnice or trivial 
grammatical distinction*. 

There would not then he ... so many grammaticastrrs in 
country schools. W. Petty in Barnard's Journal of Educa¬ 
tion Mnr., '62, p. 207, 

. _ jrriiii)-iii»i( / l-<‘l*vi), gram-mat y i-sizm, n. A grannuat- 

CoLERiiKiR Ancient Mariner pt. Hi, «t. 6. Gramn-gras* j(*aj peculiarity or jirluciple, 

Xor c*n I relate the History of my life ...with g;riuii-iual'l-el ze, gram-mat’i-aciiz, i). I, l. To make 

kW/J/^Jfol(riTtT- chffa). ’ K ra " 1 “ mlical ; Todbplaymmmatica'kiiowlc.lgc. 

[<OF. grand tnercl, great thanks; see grand and mercy.] i»>a-Iol n-l r) , gram a-tol a-tn, a. \\ ord»vvor- 

griim-im'rVyti grunt mcrcyti grniiiit iihtc1+. e ^!P.f over-regard for the letter, to the neglect of Ihe 


great thanks. 


[Archaic.] 


Gramercy ! they for Joy did griu. 

,r * 'Mar' ‘ " 



koiix'iiiitc) ( k in hi niru j i k> " nu'iwi ^!R' , ... 

A tax or duly on P'am. (; r a-ml u'c-il*, gra-inin'g-l or -6, ti . pt. Hot. A vast or- spirit. [C.l [< Gr. gra/nma(t-) (sec grammar) + fa- 

on the legs <if horses. _9t. A tax ^ er 0 f nionocotyledonons plants — the grasa family— treia, worship.] 

with round and usually hollow jointed stems, narrow ffruin-mnt'o-iiliore, gram-mat'o-fOr, n. An Anstra- 
alternate leave* having a split sheath, and glumneeons Han agamoid lizard (genus Gratnmatonhora). [< Gr. 

flowers arranged in spikes or panicles. It embraces 13 gramma (see grammar) + pherO, bear.] 

tribes, alnnit 300 genera, and about 3,fi00 epectes,distrib- sr r »>*»JSmue hs gram 1 . 
nte<l over all parts of the world. [< L. gramlneus, ll,,,|,J ro " / T A toggle-iron, 

pertaining to grass, < gramen, grass.] Grnm~l-nn'- ffrnm^no.pet'ft 1 -oiih, pam o-pet'Ql-ne, a Bat. 
ce-jr*. b J b 1 Havtng very narrow^ petals. [< Gr. gramm?, stroke (< 

— urntiT'l-iin'wnii*, a. grn-mln'o-nl* t grn- Qrapho, write), + wtaion, lc»f.] 
uiiii'e-oiiH;,—grnnT'i-oi-fo'ii-oii*, a. Hot. Hnvlng Ciraiu"in}-*l'1-da*, gram i-saih-dt or -sT'i-d{], n. pt. 
grass-like leaves.— grii-mlii'l-torm, a. Bot. Havlog Conch. A lbileozoic family of anatinacean bivalves huv- 
the form of grass.— grn tiT'i-nl v-'o-roii*, a. Feeding ing a snboval shell, external ligament, straight toothless 
upon grass, as oxen nnd horses. hinge, and entire palliai line, firn m-iiiy*'!-«, n. 

It therefore rxeite* wonder how bird* which are gram Oiftwrous n [ < Q r . gramml, line, 4- miJS, mtlseel.J 

iu every other thon thoeo front-bound region* subsist. ■ *__’ tr ....... -l il r, _immi.tii i kT-old n 

Thoreac Winter, Dec. 55. [h. m. a co. ’88.] -graiuillj* *'*»•' grinn-ni j * bold, a. 

— grnin^l-nol'o-gy, «. The aclence of or a treatise on ernni'o-plMHie, gnwn'o-ffin, n. An instrument of tile 
grL Ji-grnni'M-nol”o-gi*1, n. uhonograph type for recording and reproducing articn- 

rnnt'iiiii-Wisfiic, gram'o-log, In phonography, a Jate sj)C{*ch: invented hy E. Berliner. It employs (in- 
S] hv n | IM rorrmui »r single nicm aAv !t« »teftd of r wax cylinder) a mytHl disk covered with H thin 


stead of n wax cylinder) £_ ... 

coat of oil or grease, on wTilch souml-truelngs ary made by 


r gunpowdi 

_pounds: —grni n / lng*bon i-iH', n. 1, A board 

on which leather is supported while being grained. 2. A 
board haring upon It a pattern which it Is intended to im- 
orrs* upon a skio.— g.niniclii lie, n. 1, A device for w rin¬ 
kling or raising the grain on a skin. 2. A machine for 
giving the appearance of the natural craln of woi>d to a 
solid-colored surface, having a roller with b relief printing- 
snrface which receives a coat of color and Impresses It 
upon the surface to he grained.—g,*plnto, w. A metal 
plate designed for stamping a grain pattern on leather.— 

f r.<tnoi, n. A comb-like hand-tool used hy house-palmera 
ii Imitating the natural grain In wood; a grainer. 
Simlii'ln" 1 , n. 1 . The act of spearing fish with grains. 

See grain 2 , n. 2, [l*rov. Eng.] The rork of a tree, 
grn I ii'ing*, n. [lA>cal, Eng.] A variety of dace ( Leuci*- 
cus ruigari*. var. laucasinensis), found In the Mersey, 
grnln'*lent g.»mot Ii, g.«*cn1e, etc. See grain 1 . 

g:rHln'y, gren'i, a. Full of grains or kemela. 
grttlp, grf p. rl. [Scot.] To grope, 
grn ip, n. JScot.] Agric. A dung-fork, 
g r ii It b, gmh, rl. [ScotJ To make ready, greltlit, 

— grnitli, a. (Prov. Eng. & Scot.] 1, Heady; prepared. 
2. Direct; straight.— grn it h, «. 1,1 ih-ov. Kng. & Scot.] 
Kquinment for any work or undertaking, as tackle or to<d8. 
2', l'n*i>amtion. — grnitli'iy, a. ], Orderly; gnulely. 
2*. Hea/ly; meek.— grnitli'lyf, adr.— grni th'ne**+, «. 
Read | ness. 

grnk'le, n. Same as gb.vCkle. 

i-rnl'lii', gral'1 or -d, n. ]H. Ornith. A division of birda, 
esjjeciAlly an order of enrinatea, w ith long legs and crura 
(x*orted beyond the hotly; waders. [< L. graU#, 
stilts. < grtu/ior , walk.l 

i. rar / ln-rl-l / iisc, grnl’Q-ri-Qi'nl or-l'nfi, n. tA. Ornith. 
A subfamily of forraienrioid birds with miich-elongnt»ri 
tarsi. c;rul-lH / rI-n, n. (t. g.) [< L. grail#, stilts.] 


mis Orca, especially b. gladiator, having a very high 
l>ointed dorsal fin and strong teeth in both jaws, and 
preying on seals, other cetaceans, etc.; a killer. (*2) Aa 
inoffensive cetacean of the genus Grampus , with the 


Graining is ihe imitation of the tp-aln of vat-inn* kin<l» of woods grniu'll]ll-l<>";(lic, granVo-log, n. In phonography, a 
!, y m-ans Of graining tor>l«. . . . Th« term graining U also applied NYor(1 represented by u iogogrnm nr single sign, as by tta 

to Ihe 1“^°“ SuuSck Art Of Building \ i, P . H9. [a. a t. ’83.] principal consonant, a & thing is Indicated hy W, that la, on the*principle of the phonautogrnpli. The record* 

•2 r r , he act of freeing from ernin ns Ix^er-wort The f l r \ ff ramma grammar) -f logos, word, < lines are subsequently etched Into the plate by acid, and the 

f ‘ ' ? C o! ^\>cnk.] sounds are reproduced ns from a phonogrnph-cyllnder. 

act or process of forming a substance into grains, aa grnni'umrt, v. I, I. To teach. ll,f. To discourse gram- [< Gr. gramma (see oitAMMAn) -j- phOne, sound.] 

sugar or gunpowder. niRtlcally. gmin'oellt n A crawfish. 

Componndsj -grnloMngtbonrir', «. 1. A board jr rilm / |nart granger, «. 1. Gram. (1) The science Krn hGimih. gruni'pus. n. 1. One of various large dei- 
>nea wmic r>ciug gramea. a that treats of the principles that govern the correct use phinoid cetaceans. (1) A voracious cetacean of thege- 

pir— upon a sklo.— K.dnncli iiiir. n. 1. A tluvleo for wrln- « f lan SUDgc in Hitfu r oral or written form: often «, <lo- - - --- *•-*..^ 

tiling or raising the grain on a skin. 2. A machine for fined aa to confound the science with philology, lin¬ 
guistics, or some other rdattni brauch. 

Grammar, nr the* dortrioe of lantniAge, of tha law» of 

■peech, aad, in the firmt phut*, of the Word, as its fundamental con* 

»tit unit, wiih reswet to its piutter and its form, tn prosody, or the 
doctrine of sounds, and morphology, or the doctrine of forms, and 
then of the combination of words In speech, in syntax, or the doc¬ 
trine of the joining of words and sentences. 

Maetznkh Eng. Gram. tr. hy Urece, vol. 1, p. 12. [j. M. '74.] 

(2) The art of speaking and writing a language correctly. 

Grftmmnr, In the usual sense, Is the art of speaking and writing 
a language correctly. 

K. G. V? 1 HTK Tl'ords and their Uses ch. 9, p. 277. [SH. A CO. ’70.] 

(3) A book or treatise on grammar. 

Io English, having no grnmmor, we have till lately possessed no 
gramma ra. Marsh Lect. on Eng. Lang. lect. i, p. 11. [s. ’85.] 

(4) Grammatical forms collectively; as, German gram¬ 
mar ie more complex thnn English. 2. Speech or wri¬ 
ting considered with regard to its correctness; propriety 
of linguistic usage; ae.lic uses good or bad grammar. 

3. The history' and systematic account of a language 

or a linguistic group from Its source to Its completion; 
loosely, the science of language; linguistics; philology', grn . . - 

4. A text-book or treatise on the elements of ar Y *1°*'’ 

science; as, a grammar of art or of ethics. (< K™» n-«l I In, gran a-clil a, n. 

grammaire, < LL. *grammaria , < gramma, < Gr. 
gratntna, letter, < graphs write.] srrHi»i , iiier4*-''. 

— conipnrntlve gnmiimir. the branch of compara¬ 
tive philology that devotes Itself especially to the compart- 
«on of the grammatical forms of two or more languages or 



Outlines of a Grampus (Grampus grisens). 
teeth in the upper jaw' deciduous, as the cowfish (G. gri- 
seas) of the North Atlantic. 2. [Local, U. 8.] The whin- 
tailed scorpion (Thdyphatnts gigattfeus). 3. The hell- 
grnmmite. 4. [Colloq.] A fat person. 5. [V. S.] A 
pair of tongs for Dandling blooms m iron-works. [ < Sp. 
grand pez, great fish, < L. grandis, grand, -f Jtiscts, 
fish.]—to blow the grnnipii*, to drench a person with 
water, particularly one who sleeps on watch or shirks duty, 
rrii-nnile't, «. 8arnc ns obenaoe.— irrnii^n-dier't, n. 

_ T ... The etlibie fruit of 

various species of "passion-flower (Passiffora) of tropical 
America, esjiecially that of P. (fuadranguiarifi, which 
is oblong, often (5 inches in diameter, and contains a soft 
pitip of a sweet acid flavor; also, the much smaller 
milts of P. edutis, P. lauri/otia, P. mali/ormis, etc. 


ciu = out; ell; lu=sf€wd, JQ = future; c = k; church; dh = fAc; go, sing, ink; no; thin; zh = azure; F. boh, dtine, <,from; t, obsolete; $, variant. 







^ r riinar} 


7SG 


grant 


re<,dered « r n rj^ r ',mPjZ^3^ "• ,1! The combination grange, Mm..', jrrCn'jtr-izm, ». The practice of ill...- 

MayneReid Wood+Kangera ch. 19, p. 139. [o. w. i>. ’89.1 exalted qualities in a person or thine that impresses trating a book with print! - * 

‘ ThAlVUtlfl Wttll n M-.UO r»T llinwtnrr . 1 i l1 -r. „ - .. .. 1. _ . a ,1 *4. .. 


[Sp M dim. of granaddy a pomegranate, < L. granatum , 

< granviriy grain.] gren"»»-<III / ln{. 

— uraii''n-dil'ln*tree". n. The Jamaica or ’West 
India ebony-tree. See ebony. 
sran'n-ry, gran'a-ri, «. [-niEs,j)/.1 1. A storehouse 

for grain after it is thrashed or husked; a com-honee. 

Compare chib. 

In the city is a public fframiry, an admirahle resource against 
fcoarcitT. John ADAMS Defence of Constitutions vol. i, letter xv, 
p. 47. [STOCK. 1794.) 

2. Hence, a country or region where grain is the staple 
product, which it famishes in abundance; as, Egypt Was 
the granary of the ancient world. [< L. granariutn, < [F., < L. grandis, grand.] 

granutn. grain.] gniln'elt; gralnVryJ. grnn-dev'i-iyt, n. - - 


. ~ . - • — prints taken from other books or 

photographs; the mutilation of many books for the pur¬ 
pose of illustrating one: so called from Rev. James Gran¬ 
ger whose ‘ k Biographical History of England ” (1709) was 
eo illustrated to an extravagant extent. 
»^K r JL n ' BCr - ,te J One who illustrates a book bv 
transferring engravings from other books or by inserting 
- - , photographs, prints, or drawings.— grnn'ger-ize. rt To 

2. Distinguished pretensions; social distinction and th f me th°d of grangerfsin^ r(r rnn'Ker-i"zer, «. 

display. *™*V’ w * The principles and methods ap- 

K proved by the grangers. 


the mind with a sense of imposing dignity or greatness; 
the quality of being grand or admirably great; hence, 
sublimity, especially in a moderate degree. Compare 

nEAUTY; SUBLIMITY. 

Jt is only minds of s very high order that see the grandeur of 
jneo who enjoy little worldly rank and consideration. Hamfhto.V 
Etching and Etchers bk. u, ch. 2, p. 77. [a. iirox. ’76.] 


gran'a-t in, ) gran'n-tin, n. An alkaloid contained in £»'aiMl'fn''t Ii or, grand'fG’dhgr, 
fjraii'n-l I no, f the bark of the root ‘ 1 ' " ' 

[< L. granatum; sec gbanadilla. 
gran'n-tlte, gran'a-tait, n. Same 
F. grenaty oaunet 1 .] 
grnudt, rt. To make great, 
grand, grand, a. 1. Of imposing 


Leghorn bonnets were a newly-imported test of station, gran- gron ff iltttn* erGn eug'tfi lit 1 I Paint «;nmp fnaturo in 

, , , g r a - II» re r-o 1 1 Kgra-n i f ' C r-us, a. Bearing grain or seeds 

Great sge.- grnn-tle'vn usf, a . like gram. [< L. granifer, < granwn, grain, 4- few. 

The father of one's bear. ] 6 J 



The grandiloquent man is never bent on saying what he feel* or 
what he sees, but on producing & certain effect on Mb audience. 

George Eliot Essays, Worldliness p. 238. [f. <t w. '83.] 

[< L. grandisy grand, -f loqven{b)Sy ppr. of loquor , 
speak.] gran-diro-qiiotist. 

— grnn-dll'o-qiteiiee, n. 1. The quality of 
being grandiloquent. 2. Lofty or bombastic speech. 

: run'ill-nous, gran'dl-nus, a. [Rare.] Consisting of hail. 


magnificent io projxn-tion, extent, or belongings; ae, 
grand scenery; a grand palace; n grand parade. 

That was the grandest funeral That ever passed on earth. 

C. F. Alexander Burial of Moses et. 2. 

2. Characterized by striking excellence or impressive 
dignity; inspiring; as, a grand idea; a grand oration. 

She knew the droning pihroch. She knew the Campbell’a coll: 

* Hark ! hear ye no’ MacGregor’s,— The grandest o’ them nil! ’ 

3' P re t l J'' nent ty reason’c^p-caTaljility or high™chsrac- * S ^*/ia'v{n?'Pn" lmi^ine 

rain; n a“r^rf r flX 0 ii>Til^^ Ct ^ °’ d 2. cfaracteri£3 by 

Oor grand foe, Sntan. Milton J*. L. bk. x, I. 1033. 

4. Preeminent in rank or order; also, of prime impor- 
taoce; principal; as, oar grand parent, Adam; a grand 
juror; a grand lodge; a grand climax; the grand ques¬ 
tion. .5. Covering the whole field, or including all de¬ 
tails; comprehensive; complete; as, the grand plan of 
a campaign; a grand total. 

There is the grand division of philosophers Into those who do, 
and those who do not, acrept the fact (duality of conscioosoessl in 


like a gram: 
gram/triy grain. 

The dust or 

Phil. 8oc. 
A massive, crystalline, igneous 
or metamorphic rock, having great 
strength, durability, and variety of 
color, and taking a high polish: 
greatly valued foretructural purposes. 

Granites are composed of quartz, 
feldspar, and usually mica. The quartz 
Is usually light-colored and without any 
appearance of cleavage. The feldspar 
is commonly orthoclasc, and la whitish 
- or flesh-colored, but frequently other 

Mlcrostruetnrc of ^Wapara occur and give name to varl- 
j>n^restructure of etJeg ^ nlbS|<1 * rnilite> oligo- 

^ clnne and mieroelinc g, When 
granite contRlns hornblende, sometimes replacing the mica. 



-“granMi-osp-ly, o<7r.-~g;raii"cli-oji»'I-ty, p. 
The quality of being grandiose; pompous or bombastic 
style or manner.— ffran"dl-o'*o, adr. [It.] Mue. 
-- - In a grand or imposing manrer. 

its mtegnty. Hamilton Metaph. lect. xvi, pt. 203. |o. & l. ’&>.] Oraii^ll-so'iil-an, gran*di-sr/ni-an, a. Of or per- 
6. Mas. Containing ail the parts or movements thcit taining to the hero of ik Sir Charlea Grandison,” a novel 
belong to a given style of comjmsition: ae, a grand can- by Samuel Richardson (1089-1707); hence, chlvalroua 
tata. 7. In composition, being one degree of relation- and courteous; grandiose and tedious, 
ship more distant than that ordinarily indicated by the grnml'i-tyt, n. Grandeur; greatness, 
word qualified; as, gra/vtffather; <7m«/7uncle; grand- gi'nnd'lingt, n. ^A peraon of pompous style or manner, 
daughter; tjrflatfniece. [F., < L. grandby great.] gramrlj', granddi, adv. In agrand or impressive man- 


affectation of grandeur; pompons; bombastic. 

Aa an instance of contrasted Rtyle, let one read the immortal *1- r -wi.in.inuuiu.iirimb-, buiiiciiiiii'h reiuaeiuir me lines 

legory of John Bnnyanm contrast with the grandiose essays nf It Is called hornblende g., HVenitic g.. or svenite 
i i\-^ EKCIIKR Lectures first series, lecLix, See syenite. Whenlteontai^mToxJne^ ]t ^a calledai g e 

p. 23b [f ii. A ii. ’81.] gi n nil c* The mica Is generally in eleavable scales, and, 

[K, < It. grandiosoy < L. grandis, grand.] tr. ito ’- - 


according to Its composition. Is known as uiii»covitc g„ 
bionic g., and nniMeovite:niHhbiotite g. Bv In- 
sensibie gradations granite passes Into gneiss and other 
rocks, giving rise to numerous varieties, as gncix*oid g., 
in which there Is a tendency to a parallel arrangement of 
the mica; graphic g., containing hut little mica and hav¬ 
ing the quartz so arranged as to appear, in aeross-section, 
like Oriental characters (called also pegmatite); and par- 

phyyine g., or g. porphyry, in r L 

or feldspar (orthoelase) appear embe 
matrix. 

It h»A been inferred, that the granites have been formed at eoo- 
ajderahle depths in tho earth, nnd have cooled und cr> stalUze<i 
elowly nnder great pres«ure, where the contained gases could not 
expand. Lyell Manual of Geology ch. 3, p. 436. [j. m. *51.) 


j peon . _ 

i which distinct crystals 
r embedded in a fine-grained 


Synonyms: august, dignified, elevated, exalted/great, De G loftily. 

illustrious, imposing, impressive, lofty, magnificent, majee- Her face is pale with sorrow, yet eh« wears o o a , * ■ \ 

tic, stately, sublime. Aside from material dimensions (tor Her sorrow grandly like a diadem. 2. Gramteware. J. A watcr-ice in which minute par- 

whieh see large), great is said of that which manifests R-H. Stoddaud S'rnrcA/or fVrsepAone hk. 11, st. 3. Hcles of ice are conspicoous. [< It. gramto, orig. pp. 

- tColloq.] Omndmama: a n'y,Vi’ < ^ < L ' ‘ J ~’ 

a^rVa/yS.?ory^ina P y ramhim - nia", grand'ma-mfl' or -infl*ma, n. A i t eVf outid \n great qua nth y - g r ^'ft c^v n re 

^ simply «n ovorwhdming triumph of might over right, grandmother: often used as an appellative. gnnuV- variety of lronwart* coated^ with an enamel that re&a 1 fire 
We can apeak of a great bad man, but not of r grand nad iiiaiii-mn and acid, aad resembles granite In color *> A fine verv 

°a \ or oppressjir. *£raii(I / inotU^cr, grand^nudh’tr, n. The mother of hard pottery resembling ironstone china. £'Pottery hav- 
LiTTLE Gt&T ’ ^,UI1LrMK • Antonyms; ace synonyms tor one's father or mother; a female ancestor in the second |^| g a ^arl^gated8urfaceresemhlIngorsuggcstfngtheniark- 

by F Ge r iTU9Dy e ^England” and*^the iJnilted^TovincS a^Sinst tfrjl » grand'nef'yu, n. A son of one's Vr/nhc- n« ° f ^Hatnre °f granite; made or 

Louis XIV. in 1700.—Army of the Republic, see nephew or niece; the grandson of one’s brother or sister. loaned offfrapite, ae, granite frock, sra-iill^e-nlt. 
army. — GnuulMlniik / 'ci\ n. A vessel fisiiing on the gramBncss, grandhies. n. The quality oreondition of l-ile <^-llue, a. Growing upon granite, as 

Grand Banks of Newfoundland.—g. bnrr& an effect pro- being grand; grandeur; magnificence a ” c “ en *—Sjra-nlt^I-li-ca'f Ion, n .— grn-nli / 1- 

fhc^^fln^ y ' ^PP'^.tbe atritigswnii ffrnnd'iileeo^, grandhifs*, ». A daughter of one’s Like granite in form or stmeture.- ff ra- 

or niccc; a gran<i<,# “ 8h ‘ cr ° f <) “ u-s " r “ ih -« ^ u ^lS^cr^g3S5^s: ,,,, • ,o,,, ■ 

f.e e a t 0 ?»&^^ The trend ot. fowl*, eg*. S r,«l.. 1 ,e,SS; T ^“.^anite differ- 

knighthood in certain honorary orders, ii, A knight of trrftii'ilost, n - A grandee. Bigfromtmcgraniteincontainingbiotitewithoiitmasco- 

the highest rank in such an order.— g. drtyn, Ascension, tframl'im'', grand'pd’, n. [Colloq.] Graudpapa: a v «e. Called also blotite granite. It includes lithlonlte 
Candlemas, All Saints', and St. John flic Baptist’s day, ol>- shortened form. grnnitite, with a lithium mica; nmphibole grnu- 

served as holidays at the inns snd courts of law in Great granrVna-pa", grand"pa-pd’ or -nd‘pa n A grand- w ’ itl1 an amphibole mineral; ana uugite grnn- 

Theparent ofone'B o-roe. «. Sabsbtiue ap0B 

fS!" ; grdn;T»w ™n espccia,ly of birds ' [<1 ^- 

5w*-f0TBadis”^ I ' , S7t«rrt!i , Mla. C f2rTner5r -^<rrand'pnir"eiil-nKe, re. The condition ol being or “ru’n"^’'CTMi't’T ^fonWKrao rfi i i and 
the ruler of one of several medieval principalities; now, anv of having r grandparent: also, grandparents collectively. n> » gran i, «. [GnATs nies, pZ.j 1. A grand¬ 

son of the emperor.— g.*dukc, n. The great horned owl gi amBpere". gran’pSri, n. [F.] A Conner cotillion. 

{Bubo maximus) of Kurope.—g.*gorge, n. [Grenada, mRslre^', grand'sair', n. 1. A grand father: applied 
'' • l-J The brown pelican.-g.rgunril, n. A guard-plate indiscriminately to men and beasts; as, Black Hawk was 
ffiSSTn t™™^P„ a ra d H 8l, oulder, used by armored the grandsire of famous trotters. 2. Any male ancestor 

Si” s «“S K 9mnn<u 

hood, as the Templars and Hospitalers; alsn, the head of a grancm), great, and eec smE.] 


mother; an old woman: need colloquially and familiarlv. 
2. [Local, U. S.] A duck, the old-squaw. Culled also rJ.d 
gt'anny. [Abbr. of grandmother.]- grai^iiv’sHiend". 
n. An imperfect sailors’ knot, differing from a reef-knot 
in having the second tie crosswise. See Ulus, under knot. 
grnii'iiysknot"+; gran'nyVsknot // +, 
grn n'onst. n. pi. A ear’s whiskers. 


rJS ri 2 n ., ot certaln benevolent orders, as Freemasons and ffmiul'KOii'', ^and'etm', n. The son of one’s child; a g;rn n'o-pli yre, gran'o-fair. n. LithrU. \ microscopic 

unclc of one , 

fi;r<yyjL-v.'jj.kt:'-^ T n VI a ™X' f,rother of on<: ’ agrandparent - Ca,kd 

course from which to view the races; hence, a similar atruc- ffl . ‘ " K " & „ fscot 1 Same as n ™ gram/m, gram, 4- porriyrttes; see pohpuyky.] 

turetortheaccornmodatlonofspeakersorspeetRtoraatany rt TostranirV ~ffra«"o-i»liyr^le, a. 

farmer. 2. [U. 8.1 A lodge nr local branch of the order gratuitously or with compensation, especially in response 
of Patrons of Husbandry. This organization, designed * n 
to promote the interests of farmers aud to bring producers 
and consumers nearer together, originated in 1M7, nnd has 
been a powerful factor In politics. Compare Fahmers’ Al¬ 
liance, under farmer. 


Grand; Most Worthy Grand. 3. Canbplaying. In 
the game of skat, a bid to play with only the four mata- 
dores (the knaves) as trumps. 

tfran'riam, 1 gran'dam, -dem, n. A grandmother; an 
gran'ilamc, f old woman. [< onANU -f dame. 1 
grn ml'aiiiit", grand'dnt*, n. The aunt of one’s parent; 

sister of one’s grandparent. Called also greabavnt. 
gran<1'el»II<l", grand'chaikP, n. The child of one’e 
son or daughter; a descendant in the second degree. 
grand'daiigli"ter, grand'do’tgr, n. The daughter of 
one a son or daughter. 

graa-dee', gran-dl', n. 1. One of a privileged class of 
^ and moilcni Spain. They once iios- 

rod k« p y honors, held lands from the crown, were 
0 P' and renin lned covered in the pres- 
abol!shed hC Wn,? * but most these privileges have Deen 

a " dcl,> “ 10 phui i’'“° oi 


called ’ 

Am. 

3. [Archaic.] A granary. 

Well, then, Psyche, take my life, 

And n*U me like a weasel on a grange. 

Tennyson Princess il, at. 6. 
4t. A farm establiehment belonging to n feudal manor 
or a monastery: the grain paid in aa rent or tithes was 
stored in its granaries. [OF., < LL. granea , < L. gra- 
nvttiy grain.] gramiget. 


Motley Dutch Republic vol. i. pt. i ch I n joi Th ’621 "^an'ger, grcn'jtjr, n. 1 , [U. S.] A member of a 

- -li _ .. . * . 1 J farmers’ prance, or branch of the order of Dofirmu of 


2. Hence, a nobleman or man of high rank. 
flr^ndlS, S'f ’" Cb “■ >> i “ «» -•» «>• 

Macaulay Essays, Lord Clive p. 333. [a. ’83.] 
[< Sp. grande y < L. gran die, great.] 

— gran-dee'Kli I|i, n. The rank of a grandee. 


farmers’ gnmge, or branch of the order of Patrons of 
Husbandry. 

Id the West, the hand of the Granger fa on the college, eodeav- 
oriog to moke it ’ practical.’ 

C. D. Warner in Harper's Monthly Apr., ’88, p. 169. 
2, [U. S.1 A countryman; clodhopper: used derisively. 
3+. A farm steward. [OF., < grange; see grange.) 


to prayer or request; give as a concession or as a favor; 
as, to grant a respite. 

Then hath God nlso to the Gentiles granted repentance onto 
life- Arts xi, 18. 

2. To admit as true, especially something not proved, as 
for the sake of argument; concede; yield; allow: as. we 
grant the first proposition. 

Old age is wise, I flrant, for itself, bat not wise for the commo¬ 
dity. Bryant Orations, Xot\ s, ’64 p. 306. [o. p. p. *73.) 

3. Law. (1) To transfer (property) by an instrument in 
writing* as, to grant lands by deed. (2) To confer <a 
personal benefit or a special privilege); as, to grant a 
pension; to grant a charter. (3) Originally, to transfer 
by deed (property, as incorporeal hereditaments, of which 
livery of seizin, physical delivery, could not be made). 

The Foreign Office granted £1,000 for the expenses of the explo¬ 
ration. Bayard Taylok Lake Regions Cent. Afr. p. 9. (s. '$•*) 

lit. ?. To assent; give permission. [< OF. granter. < 
L. creden(t-)e.. ppr. of credo , believe.] graiint;. 

Synonyms: see acknowledge; allot; allow, ap¬ 
portion; CONFESS; OIVK. 

— lo tnke for uni tiled, to assume or act upon as irne, 
without eonvineimr proof. 


sofa, arm, ask; at, fare, yccord; clement, = over, eight, e = usage; tin, machine, i ='ranew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, burn; aisle; 






rant 


7$7 


grapho 


This take* Dothme for granted! grn pe>, gr^-p. r/. <fc n. [Scot.] To grope. gra|>e'llo\v"er, grep'flau’er,, The name formerly 

JosKrn cook Biology lect. ii, p. 47. [o. * co. ’77.] grape 3 , ft. To gather grapes. given to the grape-hyacinth (Muscan botryovtes). 

_grui»l'a-l»lie, a. — granl'er, n. In October 1 went *»qrapi no to the rifer meadows. grape'friil t"* grep'frut*, «. The shaddock ( Citrus 

era ill, grant, n. 1. The act of granting; a bestowing Thoheau WaTden. House* Warming p. 256. [h. m. a co.] Aurantium, var. decumana). 

or conferring; as, the grant was prompt. * grape, n. 1. The fruit of the grape-vine, of any one of grnpe'le**, grep'les, a. Wanting the strength and 


the many species of the ge¬ 
nus Hmv extensively cul¬ 
tivated for eating and for 
making wine and raisins. 

This grape [tint* franeben], an 
grown in the Alto Douro, U of 
a deep purplish black, not very 
pulpy, bat socculeot, thick-skinned 
and extremely sweet, yielding like 
the tooriga, 24 per cent, of iu 
weight in mosto. ... Of the va¬ 
rieties of white grapes . . . the 
verdelho, . . . generally known 
in tbe Port wine district as the 
gouveio, is a hardy specie* and 
bears fruit early, and its most, 
wbich emits n delicions perfume, 
contains 22 per cent, of sugar. II. 
Vjzetelly Facts about Port 
ch 6, p. 90-92. [w. L. a CO. ’80.1 

2. A vine or climbing or 
trailing shrub of any one of 
the many species and varie¬ 
ties of the genus lift*, of the 
vine fnmilv (Vitacei r), hav¬ 
ing tendrils and small fra¬ 
grant flowers, and hearing 
clusters of pulpy berries 
(grapes); grape*vine. 

Many of the varieties of 
grape cultivated In the United 
States, ns tbe Isabella, Cataw 


All lands [in England] arc held mediately or immediately of the 
Crown, because they are supposed to have been originally acquired 
from the personal grant of tbe monarch. BaYA&d in Am. Ora¬ 
tory, Judiciary Act p. 1*4. [c. R. A II. ’68.] 

2. The thing granted or bestowed; as, a grant of food. 

3. An admission of the truth of something; as, the 
grant was damaging to the case. 4. Lair. (1) The in¬ 
strument by which a transfer, as of land, is made, or a 
privilege, as a pension, is created. (2) The property 
transferred or privilege conferred by such instrument. 

A gronf of personalty is more properly termed an assignment or 
a bill of sale. WHARTON Lair Dirf. 

A metal vessel used to hold the wort at a certain 
stage in the process of brewing, Gt. A promise, or a 
thing promised. [< OF. grant , < granter; see grant, 
r.l g:rant'l*et; gratinK. 

Synonyms: see benefactiox; oift. 
gruut-ec', grejnt-i', n. Law . The person to whom 
property is transferred hv deed, or to whom rights are 
granted bv patent or charter. 
grnn’'tlier, gran'tbyr, ti. [Dial.] Grandfather. 

<;run-tl'l-ri»*, gniu-tari-di or -ti'i-dfl. n. id. Sjiong. 

A family of heterocmlouB sponges with regular, radmlly 
deposed cylindrical chambers opening direct into the 
sacciform gastral cavity. Grau'lba, n. (t. g.) [< 

Grant , projx r name.] 

— gran'tl-lil* ti.-gran'tbolil, a. 
granl'or, grantor, n. Law. The person by tvhom a 

gTant is made; maker of n deed, 
gran' n -la, gran'yu-la* n. [-l.e* -11 or -ie* />L] A 
grannie. 

graii'mlnr. gron'vu-lor, a. 1. Composed of, like, or 
containing groins of grannies. 

Winter snow under the action of thawing and freexing tempera¬ 
ture* in alternation becomes granular, as we often observe in old 
■now, especially in wsrly spring. 

WlNCHELL H'afAsaad Talks ch. 

2. Of at. Composed of approximately equal r 

crystalline in nntline or rounded by attrition, . .... .. 

alfy. In igneous rocks, composed of grains of constituent p. 162. Ipub. by soc. ’89.1 
minerals, ench of which has bceu formed In but one 3. Mil. Grnpe*shot. 
definite stage of the crystallization, gra n'u-la-ryj, 

-—gra n"u- 1 ar'l-ty, grn 11'11-la r -1 y, arte. 
grnn'u-late, gran'yu-lct, r. [-la'ted: la'tino.] I. 
t. 1. To form into grains or email particles, as guu- 
powder or zinc. 

If tough and hard, it [the metnl] can perhape be fused, and sha¬ 
ken into a powder while melted, or granulated by being poured 
from » height into cold wat-r. EUoT AND Stores (7 11 of Hat ire 
Chan. Analysts pi. ii, ch. 12, p. 121. [v. s. A CO. ’79.] 

2. To roughen the surface by raising granules on. 

It. i. To become granulnr. [< L. graninn, grain.] 

— grn n'ii-In"tl HK*inn-clune"* n. A machine for 
reducing a substance to the form of grains. Specifically: 

(1> A device for reducing metal In a liquid form to flue 
grain**. In a common method the hot metal Is dropped on 
the face ofa rapidly revolving disk, which scatters It cen- 
irlfogally In minute particles. (2) An apparatus for redu¬ 
cing a powder-cake to gunpowder. 

— gran'ti-la-l lv(e* a. Granulating or granulated; 
as. granulative formations.— grail'll-la"tc>r, n. One 
who granulates, or n mnehine for granulating. 

gran'ii-li*"to«l l gran'yu-le'tgd, jxi. 1. Composed of 



The Grape. 

A vine cultivated upon an es¬ 
palier. a, flower, enlarged, nf 
tbe muscadine ( Vitls rofuadf- 
fotia), the deciduous corolla 
having fallen. See also Dela¬ 
ware. 

ba, and Concord, have been developed from the wild north¬ 
ern fox-grape ( m* Labrusca). Others, as the seupper- 
nong, are from a southern species ( V. rotundlfolia or vul- 


llBvor of grapes; made without grapes, 
grape'let, grep'let, n. A little grape, 
grn'pert, n. 1. A hollow iron cylinder around n Iance- 
~ shaft, bv which the shaft is grasped. 2. The roughened or 
studded' gripe of a lance-shaft. 

gra'per-y, gre'p^r-i, n. A bnilding (commonly a glass 
house) or enclosure for the growing of grapes; a place 
stocked with grape*vines. 

grapc'ssliol", gr<5p'*shdf, n. A cluster of cast*iron 
shot, in modern use larger than those in 
canister-shot, commonly including nine 
balls arranged in an iron framework (two 
rings, two end plates, and a central rod) in 
three tiers and fitted to be discharged from 
r cannon. Formerly the balls were enclosed 
In a canvas bag so quilted In as to look like a 
bunch of grapes. 

The whiff of grope shot, ... if need be, will give * 

quick account of it. Grape-shot. 

Carlyle French JJero/nfion vol. 1, bk. v, ch. 3, p. 167. [ 11 .] 
grape-vine", grep'-vain% n. 1. The vine that bears 
grapes. See grape, 2. 

The crra/Je-Wne in in all cases a trailing or climbing deciduous 
shrub, living to a great age, aud in its native forests clambering 
over the tops of the tallest trees. 

A. J. Downing Fruits of America ch. 18, p. 505. [w. a 8. ’69.] 
2. [Slang, V. 8.] A canard: current during the civil 
war, and shortened from “a despatch by grape-vine tel¬ 
egraph/’ 

Just another foolish grape-vine. 

Forceythe Willson 77u» Old Sergeant st. 7. 


Phrases: —g.iviiie thrips, the grape-hopper. — g,t 
--* "-la dancing, e 


_ . _ - g.*vn _ _ 

vine l wUf [U. S.l, a complicated figure 
mon among Southern negroes. 


pitta). The hundreds of Old \\ orld varieties are from I. grn |>c / \vorl /, +, ti. The baneherry (/lcfa?a splcata). 
rinifera. See table below'. <*rapli, grgf, n. A diagram indicating any sort of rela- 

After repeated and invariable failure* of all the earlier efforta to tionship oy mean8 of a system of dots and lilies: Used ill 
innl nr thfl of KuroiM to the *otl ftYid climate ^ 1 . : _a: * i^.wl r ^ 


which is written, used generally in coinpountls of Greek 
origin; as, tetegropfi. phonograph, autograph. [< Gr. 
Two were loaded with grajte and canister, to clear tbe enemy’* ~gra}dlOX, -writer, -writing, < graph SCO onAPH-l 
deck. A. s. Mackenzie l\iut Jones vol. i, ch. 8, p. 188. [u. ’78.] «jrit|»l»'l c, J graf'ic, -al, a. 1. Of or jHTtainlng to 
4. The knob or cascabei on the butt of a cannon. 5. grapli'lc-nl,! the art of writing, or of indicating by 
A mangy tumor on the ieg of a horse. [< OF. grajw, letters or written signs; as, there nre other graphic sys- 


< OllG. ehrapho, hook; cp. cramp 1 , «.] 

Compound*, etc.: — ftrnpe / *ei»r-cu"li-o» n. The 
grape-weevil.— g.-eure, n. .\fe<i. .Medical treatment Id 
which the pstleotls k«*pt for weeks on a diet of grapea.— 
g.jfiTn, «. Any fern of the geaas Iiotrgchlum: so called 
from tbe grape-flke cluster of fruit.— g.tt'uugiiw. n. A 
Dakcd»spored mold (Oldium Tuckeri) on grape-vines; vine* 
mildew.— g.dioppor* H. A cercopld bug or leaf-hop¬ 
per {Erythroncnrn rttt*), yellow variegated with Bcarlet, 
destructive to grape-leaves.— g.<liyncin( h, n. Any plant 
of the peous Muscari, of tbe lily family (Lilicicex), differing 
from the common hyacinth In having Its flowers ovoid or 
globular and mlDutely 6-toothed. Sometimes called Blso 
(llobeehyacirxth. —g.xlenf liliglit (Dot.), brown spots due 
to the parasitic fungus L'ervoxpora rftfcola.— g.ilen f 
spot (Hot.), a brnwn spotting associated with PUylloxticta 
Lnbru*r&, which Is now thought to be a conldlal stage of 
far stadia liidwctlil, the blnck-rot fungus.— g.rioiiMe, n. 


__ -- „ , , -- . The phylloxera.— g.*mlidcw, n. lint. 1. The downy 

or resembling grains: as, granulated sugar. 2. Go vend mildew (Fla»mo*pf/r<i or l¥rono*pora vitU:ola). 2. The 
with minute grain-like elevations, or rongh from the powdery mildew (l T nduula ampelopsidi*).— g.siuoth, «. 


_ grain-] 

J ire^enec of little grains; as, granulated leather; granu- 
atrd leaves. 3. Oram. 8tippleti with a brush 111 Imi¬ 
tation of grannies; spotted; mottled. 4 .Med. Filled or 
covered with fleshy granulations: said of healing wounds 
or the cavities of ulcers, ^ran'n-lsilei. 

— grntmlnleri liver* a morbid formation of connect¬ 
ive tissue causing hardening and wasting of the organ.— 
g. Ntei'h steel made from pig Iron by a process In which 
the first step Is the granulation of the Iron. 

{jrHii ,/ n-ln'tlun, gran’yu-le'shun, n. 1. The act of 
forming Into grains, or the process or state of being 
formed into grains; as, the granulation of sugar. 

6cm* m*lEl* m*T be nhtametl in * useful state of division by 
granulation. FaiiadaY Chemical Man ip. J5, p. 174. Ic. A L. ’31.] 
2. A granulated surface, or one of the elevations in a 
granulated surface. 3. lhithrt. (1) The process of form¬ 
ing new tissue in the healing of wounds. (2> jd. The 
mlnntc fledi-colored bead-like projections nnpenrlng on 
the surface of open wounds during the healing process. 
(3) The formation of tubercles on or iu an organ, as on 
the liver or in the lungs. 

graii'ulc, gran'yQi, n. A small grain or particle; spe¬ 
cifically, in botany, a sporule; in anatomy, a corpuscle 
or the like. [< LL. gramtlum , dim. of L. granum , 
grain.] 

— eraii"n -11 PVt-oii*, a. Bearing grannies.— 
{*ra n'n-11- form", a. Made up of grains, as a mineral, 
jrrnn'n-llle, greii'yii-loit, n. A finely granular crys¬ 
talline foliated rnckcotn(x»sed mainly of qnarlz Dnd feld- 
sf>ar. but generally carrying gurnet. A dark, more basic 
variety, rich In pyroxene, is called trairgranulite. In 
Franer grannlite is the term employed for muscovite 
granite. Called also Uptymte mid whitestone. 

G'eol. 1. Containing or eom- 
f»os<d of grannlite. 2. Consisting of small Isolated, 
rounded, nnifonn grains, not imjAying igneous structure, 
frrn«»"n-li»*ery*.'lal-llne, gran'yn-15-cris'tol in, a. 

(terd. Comjiosed of nearly equal crystalline particles. 
jxrn»i"ii-lo'n»a t grnn'yu-ldma, n. [-.ma-ta, />/.] Pa- 
thfd. A morbid infective growth whose tissue resembles 
granulations; a grsnniation tumor.- urwn"u-loiii'si- 
Ions, a. Of or pertaining to granuloma, 
{rran'u-lose, gran'yu-IOs, n. Chem, That portion of 
starch capable nf being changed into sugar by certain 
ferments, and of being turned bine by iodhi: distin- 
gtilshed from cellulotte, the other Ingredient. 

Tb*re *r« two kind* of *tarch In overr itarrh jrraio. Tbe great 
m**« i* miwl* np of * more readily soluble form, the granulose, 
white lb* remainder . . . is distinguished u gtnreb-celliilo**. 

C. K. Bessey Botany * 70, p. 56. [ 11 . II. a co. »85.] 
(rran'it-loiiM, gran'yu-ios, a. Same aa granular. 
grn n'u-loset. 

gru n'y.n, gran'zo.n. fSp.] In California qntcksllver-nilning, 
second-grade ore obtained In small lumps. 


tema besides an alphabet. 

It [theChinese alphaln't] was In it* origin n hieroglyphic system, 
each word having it* own graphic representative. 

Max MI’lleb Chi^m vol. 1, ch. 10, p. 257. [a. ’74.] 

2. Describing with nictorinl effect; clearly, vividly, mid 
accurately expressed; portraying with vividness; ns, a 
grajdtic account. 

Dana’s description* of nature are bo graphic, that the objects »re 
perceived a* if by bodily eye. E. P. Whipple Essays and Bevietcs, 
Poets of Am. in vol. 1, p. 50. (o. A co. *71.] 

3. Written* engraved, or recorded by means of letters or 
inscriptions; composed of or containing w ritten or en¬ 
graved letters, characters, or lines; as, the graphical re¬ 
mains of antiquity. 4. Illustrating or conveying ideas 
by drawings, paintings, or pictures; as, graphic deline¬ 
ation. 

These graphic efforts of tbe paleolithic man are remarkable, 
not only for a very hieh degree of artistic excellence, but also for 
their immense antiquity. 

Isaac Tavloh The Alphabet vol. I, ch. 1, p. 17. [K. p. A co. ’83.] 
5. Indicating or calculating by lines, areas, diagrams, or 
drawings mnde to scale, instead of by numbers or by cal- 
cnlations. [< L. graphics, < Gr. graph ikon, < graphs 
write.] 

Synonyma: descriptive, forcible. Illustrative, pictorial, 
picturesque, vivid.— Antonyms: dreary, dull, flal, monot¬ 
onous, prosy, stupid, uninteresting. 

Phrases: — grnphlcnl method, any method of rep¬ 
resenting the relations hetween or among objects or fig¬ 
ures by means of lines, areas, or curves, their differences In 
length or direction or size appealing to the eye, as In the 
use of lines of varying length to Indicate the changes In cir¬ 
culation of a newspaper, or as in the curved isothermal lines 
of a weather-map.— grnphiciil Ntntlen, a method of ex¬ 
hibiting tbe strength of structures by diagrams made to 
scale.- arn ph Ic n rt w, painting, drawing, engraving, nnd 
other arts Involving the use of lines or strokes on a surface, 
as opposed to music, sculpture, etc.—grn i»hic form it In 
(Chem.), a diagram lo which the valence, position, and re- 
latIona of the atoms of a molecule are shown by means of 
lines connecting the symbols of elements—grn phlc f rU 
litrinm (Mineral .),same as sylvanite. 

Derivatives:—arn pli'le-al-ly, era j>1i'le-ly. 
a(h\— srrnpli'le-neNs, n. Kraph'le-al-neww*. 
"rapli'loK, graf'ics, n. The seienec or art of drawing, 
particularly of mechanical drawing, or of drawing by 

• good M and m * medium xc -white mathematical rules. __ ^ . 

The numerals preceding the asterisks (*) in the last three graph l-ol o-gy, 
columns Indicate the rating of each variety for cultivation of writing or delineating, or a treatise on that art. [< 
in the northern, central, aud southern divisions of the Gr. graphs, writing, -f -oi.ogy'.J 


one of various moths destructive to the grape, as the tor- 
trlcld EudemlM botrnna, whose larva devours the fruit.—g,» 
rot, ». Hot. 1 . The widely deatnicilve black-rot due to 
iAestadla Bid wet HI. 2. The brown-rot due to IHaxmotpora 
Titicola. 3 . The ripc-rot due to Gleoxporium fructige - 
num. 4. The hird’s-eye rot, or anthracnose, due to Nn/io- 
celoma ampellum. ,4. The whltorot due to Conlothyri- 
umdlploiliella.— g.intone* n. Aseed or stone of the grape. 

— K.iHUKar, n. Dextrose or glucose. 

Crystal* of cune-ongju- are regulnr «x-rided fijrurcs, while those 
of grape-sugar are ill-defined, needle»*haped tuft*. YOUSCANS 
Hand-Book Household Science pt. iv, * 397, p. 218. [a.’67.] 

— gf*xveevll, n. 1, A minute weevil (Csellodes inequn- 
Uh). w hich punctures and destroys green grapes. 2. A gall- 
nisklng curcullonld (HnrUiius senOHtri*). — g,*xvorm. «. 
The larva of a grape-moth. —Hour gru pen, that which a 
person affects to despise, lieeause It Is beyond his attain¬ 
ment: In allusion to the fable of the fox and the grapes. 

•Rnctety I* aour gntrtes to those beyond itn pale,’ aald Womyss, 
* bot those who can value it pres* from It tbe vrtne of life.’ 

F. J. Stimson First Hart'cnln ch. 9, p. 92. [a. ’88.1 
Some Vabxbtieb of Hardy' Grapes Cultivated in 
the United States, 
explanation. 

h * best g » green r • red 

b - hlack L • large S = small 

= earlv 1 * late v.e » very early 

g « good M and m * medium xc » white 


states, as given by the American Poinologlcal So- gmitli'ile 1 , graf'ait, «. Mineral. A metallic, irt 
the basis of one commendatory star (or very inert- *0 dark steel-gray, seethe, flexible variety of 


United States, 

clety on the br_ 

torlous, two stars) for a State. See pomology, 


Name. 

Size. 

Color. 

Quality. 

Season. 

> 

5 

V, 

C. Div. 

> 

s 

CO 

Brtgh'ton. 

L 

r 

* 

c 

11 * 

12* 

5* 

Ca-taw'ba. 

L 

r 

h 

I 

2* 

11* 

2* 

Cham'pl-on. 

h 

b 

in 

e 

4* 

4* 

2* 

Clln'ton. 

S 

b 

g 

] 

4* 

14* 

5* 

Con’cord. 

L 

b 

g 

in 

20* 

31* 

14* 

DePa-ware. 

S 

r 

r> 

m 

19* 

26* 

14* 

Ilart'ford. 

L 

b 

g 

e 

IS* 

17* 

6* 

I-o’na. 

M 

r 

b 

1 

5* 

5* 

4* 

ls'a-hel’la. 

E 

b 

K 

1 

6* 

8* 

8* 

Ives. 

M 

b 

g 

m 

6* 

24* 

12* 

La’dy. 

L 

w 

g 

e 

6* 

6* 

8* 

Mnd'ley. 

M 

r 

K 

m 

10* 

9* 

3* 

Mar'tha. 

h 

a 

? 

m 

5* 

12* 

4* 

Moore’s Ear'ly. 

L 

r 

g 

v.e 

12* 

8* 

5* 

Nl-ag’a-ra. 

L 

r 

K 

m 

6* 

8* 

2* 

Norton’s Vlr-gin'ia.... 

S 

h 

8T 

l 

2* 

18* 

7* 

Poek'llng-ton. 

L 

w 

g 

m 

4* 

3* 

1* 

Sa'lem. 

I. 

r 

g 

m 

9* 

11* 

2* 

Wlld’er. 

L 

b 

g 

m 

11* 

12* 

1* 

Wor'den. 

L 

b 

g 

e 

15* 

17* 

2* 


Ametaliic, iron-black 

^ _ __, _le variety of carbon, 

crystallizing in the hexagonal system. Called also black 
lead , and plumbago. 

Native Graphite is found in the oldest rock formations, and of 
e*pecially good quality at Altai, in Siberia. It occur* too in con- 
»iacralile quantities at many place* in the United States. \ ON 
Uiciiter lnnr. Chem. tr. by E. F. Smith, p. 151. [P. B. a co. ’89.] 

[ < Gr. graphs* writing* < graphd , write.] 
grnpli'ite 2 * n. Same as graffito: an Anglicized form, 
little used. „ r , , . 

gra-plilf'lc, gra-fit'ie, a. Of. pertaining to, or derived 
from graphite.—grn phlilc noW, same as mellitic acid. 
_ K , mrbnn, a variety of carbon contained In Iron and 
steel, which Is regarded as graphite, 
grnph'i-loid* graf'l-taid. «. Hescnibllng graphite or black 
lead. [< oraphitei + -oiD.J grapli"i-t nid'nlt. 
ffrni>li'i-iim* graf’l-um, n. [orapu'i-a, pl.\ IL.] A stj'lus; 

a pencil. ^ 

’rnpli'1-iire, graf'l-fir, n. A dormouse (genus Graph- 
iurux) with short, cylindrical, terminally tufted tail. 
[< Gr. grapheionj pencil, -f- oura * tail.] 

•vraplio-, g;r«j»l»-. Derived froinGreek^rffp//?,writing 
(< granbo, write): combining forms.— grnim'o-llte, n. 
A variety of slnte suitable fur writing on. — urn ph-oin't;- 
ter* w. A semicircular Instrument used by surveyors In 
measuring Bngles.— graph"o-mrf'rlc* a. 1. Pertaln- 


011 = out; oil; Ifi=fFwd* lfi = future; c = k; cliurcli; dli = the; go, sing, ii»k; mo; lliin; zli = azure; F. boii, diine. <,from; t, obsolete; %, variant. 




















graphology 




grasshopper 


lap to graphometrics. 2. Connected with or ascertained [< Gr. grapto s, written (< graphs, write), 4- -lite.] 
by a graphcuneter. grapli"i»-mtM'ric-nJt.— sera pliirrap'lo-llfIi*. -*rQ|>"to-lit'fo, grnp"t«i-litb'lc, a. 
u-niet'ries, n. The science ot such of those properties 7>f nt-rtfilnioc to or cnutaliilne- cwint/iiirw* 
that involve length, breadth, etc., as are not altered by , ^ ^ w 

linear transformation or projection: a branch of geometry. 4 " rH P *°-h»I <le*« , grap todei dg-a, n. ffi. Zooph. An 
— grnpb'o-uy 111 , a. [Rare.] Biol. A technical name extinct division or legion of rhnbdophorous hydroids 
based upon some engraved representation.— graph'« - having the hydroeomc developed from a persistent hasal 

E li one. n. An improved phonograph whose cylinder is of segment (slculn). [ < ohaptolite 4- -oiu.l 
ard rubber la place of wax. See pho.noghapil— grit 11 I 1 "- -«^ran' / to.lnlMe.an n sc « 

<i-ph»ti'ic, o.—grapli'o-seope, n. A single magnify- JL A /5 ? i 1^? • 7 , , 

ing lens with bolder fora picture and a sliding adjustment. *- ra P) ’ £ re P*> a ' Pertaining to, composed of, or rc- 

— grnpli'o-Npnsiii, «• I^ithol. Writers’ cramp. See sembhng gmpes; ns, u grapy odor. 

cramp.- grit nli'o-ty lie. ». A process for produclog en- g:r«'»o, gre'eO or grq'sO, n . A finback-whale ( Eschrich - 

cravings requiring quick execution, as for newspapers. A das rotnistus) 

layer of chalk or of zinc oxid la affixed to a zinc plate by „. rnM , grasp* r I 1 1 To seize or lnv hold of with 

\ and a drawing is then made on the snr- J ’ 3 4 1 ’ T ' . . 1 ’ A r . . or 1{ *y nnlu OI . ul . m 

■a InL' Whon fhli! tiilr hucHttnc tlm Infpp. tDCliand; llCD 


hydraulic pressure, 
face with a siiicious Ink. When this ink hardens, the Inter¬ 
mediate soft portions arc brushed away, leaving a block 
which may be stereotyped for printing. Called also chalk 
process. 

prttpli-ol'o-jry, graf-ei'o-ji, n. The science of esti¬ 
mating character or of determining personality by study¬ 
ing the handwriting. [< hrapiio- -j- -logy.J 
— irrnpir'o-lojr'lc-nl, a. Of or pertaining to (1) 
graphology or ( 2 ) to the identification or handwriting. 

The aftemooo sessioa of the trial was takes up with the testi¬ 
mony of the graphological experts. 

AVic- I ork Tribune Dec. 23, ’91, p. 3, col. 5. 
— srrupli-ol'o-gljot, n. 

-jcrnpliy, suffix. Description; writing; used in such 
words ns geo graphy, hi ographp, topography, which 
generally name a descriptive science. [< L. -graphic 
< Gr. -graphia , writing, < graphs write.] 
grrnp'llite, grap'lin, n. Xaat. A boat’s anchor; grapnel. 
gTap'nel, grap'nel, n. 1. A mechanical device for 
grappling, consisting of several hooks or clamps on one 
stem. Called also grappling* 
iron. 


the hand; hence, to embrace firmly in any way,as in the 
arms or hands; ns, to grasp the handle of a sword. 

The horse’s single hoof cramps the fine Intelligence and generosi¬ 
ty of his nature, and forbids him even to grasp an object, like the 
more stupid cat, and baser monkey. 

KINGSLEY Health and Education essay iii, p. 64. [ 1 . & CO. ’74.] 
2. To seize in any mnnner; take nnd hold in possession; 
as, to< 7 >Ypf/>all the profits. 3. To lay hold of with the 
mind; seize intellectually; comprehend; as, to grasp an 
Idea. 

II. i. To seize or lay hold firmly, or to make an at¬ 
tempt to do so; as, he grasped, but missed. [M E. graspen , 
for *grapsen , < grape n, < AS. grdpian; see onopE.j 

Synonyma: catch, clasp, clutch, comprehend, grab, 
grapple, grip, gripe, hold, seize. See attain; catch; 
embrace.— Antonyms; abandon, fail, fall short, let go, 
loose, lose,miss, release, relinquish.—Prepositions; grasp 
<?t or with the hsod; grasp one by his arm, etc. 

— to grnsp 111 , to try to seize. 

— gr r a x p' 11 - b ) (c, a. That may be grasped.— 
grasji'er, n. One who or that which grasps.— «:ra*p'- 
ingr, pa. Greedy of gain; avaricious; as, a grasping 
disposition.— grasp'ing:- 1 y, arfe.—grnsp' 1 n«r- 
ness, n. 

grrnsp, n. 1. The act of seizing or attempting to lay 

tlC*" ---:»i. -i. 1 - -1 - 1 - 


holdof something, as with the hand; a gripe or enclosing 
coinpressnre; as, a warm grasp. 

, ...... , , . . ... The grasp of his hand does me good like a medicine. 

The grapnels _were tnoed up to the yard-arms, ready for falling GOUGH Autobiography eh. 26, p. 386. [a. N. & CO. ’69.] 

on the enemy’s decks, to secure her in ease she should cut her cable. . .... . , 

A. S. Mackenzie Paul Jones vol. 1, ch. s, p. 69. [h. ’78.] 2. The ability to seize and hold; possession taken and 

2. A boat’s anchor having more than two flukes. Called £, e P l V/ ^ce; a *S the fatal grasp of despotism. 3. 
also aranline and crannel. See illus. under anchor. C apacity of the mind to seize and understand; power of 

comprehension, or the exercise of this power; as, a 





A Cable-grapnel. 


To take hold of; seize, grasp, or make fast, either with grjiM* 
the hands or with n mechanical device; as, they gntp- ’ * ■* 
pled the enemy’s ship. 

The bridge was in the very act of being thrown and grappled to 
the rampart*. W. Ware Zenobia vol.ii, letter xiv, p. 183. [jas. m.] 

11. i. To seize on each other or another; grasp another 
or one another vigorously, as in a struggle; clinch; 
hence, figuratively, to contend or dispute with some¬ 
thing; as, they grapple with every new question. 

The mind, grappling with great Rims, nnd wrestling with mighty 
impediments, grows hy a certain necessity to their stature. 

Is a Y ANT Orations and Addresses, Kossuth p. 263. [g. p. P. ’73.] 

Synonyms: see contend; or asp. — Prepositions: 
grapple one ship to another icxth hooks of steel; to grapple 
with an antagonist, or with a difficulty, 
grrn p'ple, n. 1. A close hold or grip in wrestling, or in 
any contest, whether of muscle or of mind. 

These two axe locked together in the death-proppte of hatred. 

Channino H’orfcs, War p. 669. [a. u. a. ’83.J 
2. Any mechanical device operating on the principle of 
a grapnel, as ( 1 ) a hook to be so castor dropped as to 
fasten one vessel or other object to another, or ( 2 ) a pair 
of tongs for lifting large masses as of Ice. 

There is in the world nothing so notent as fear of the two deaths 
which are the two anus and grtij/ples of iron by which the church 
of Rome takes and keeps her timorous or conscientious proselytes. 

Colerioge H'orAa, Friend io vol. U, p. 259. [h. ’58.] 

[< OF. grapjnl , grapple of a ship, < grape ; see on ape.] 

Compounds: —grnp'plodionk", n. Same aa oaxp- 
ple, 2 (1).—g.splniil, 7 i. liot. A procumbent herb Ular - 
payophyturn or Uncarta procumbens) of the pedailad fam¬ 
ily {J^.dnliacese), of South Africa, bnvlng seed-like vessels 
with claw-likc appendages which cling with great tenacity 
to the clothes of travelers and the aklns of animals.— a.* 
shot, n. A bolt-like shot with hinged flukes: used In the 
life-saving service. It is attached to a rope and flrcd 
across a vessel In distress; the flukes open when the rope is 
pulled, and grip gome portion of the rigging. 
gnip'ple-m«*nt+, n. A grappling. 

•jrap'pllnjr, grnp'lingj n. 1. The act of seizing or 
grasping, or that hy which anything is seized and held. 

2. [Local, U. S.] A fieh-louse, parasitic upon menhaden.. 

Compounds:— gvtii»'plhtgKt' / r<in, n. A mechanical 
device, consisting of a bar terminating in several ciawa or 
hooka, designed to catch hold of any ohject across which 
it ia thrown or drawn; a grapple or grapnel.— g.«line, n. 

2/>oph. A flshlng-llac.— g.ftongH, n. Oyster-tongs, 
f; rn p'«l-«lie, grap'si-dt or -de, n. pi. Ci'usl. A family 
of grapsoldean crabs with suhqnadrate carapace gen¬ 
erally depressed, eyestalks shoft, nnd palate ridged: 
mostly cursorial on seashores. (.ri.pViiN, n. (t, g.) 

[ < Gr. grapsaios , crab.] 

— gran.— grap'fcold, a. 
firnp-hol'ilo-a, grap-sei'd§-a, n. ffi. Crust. A sub¬ 
tribe or sunerfainily of crabs with the carapace mostly 
quadrangular, the buccal area quadrangular, and the male 
sexual apertures adsternul. [< Gkapsits -f -oid.] 

— urap-sol'rie-ttii. Krap-sul'dl-aii.u. & «. 
«rap'to-llte, grap'to-lait, n. One of the Graptoloidea 

or Ithabdophora. Graptolites commonly consist of a 
solid axis with cellules on one or both sides, and occur as 
glistening pyritous impressions with a silvery luster. 

No remains foond In the Silurian rock* have been more fertile 
sources of discussion than the »o«caIie<) Graptolites , or written 
•tones. J. W. Dawson Earth and Man ch. 4, p. 72. [h. ’87.J 







also grapline and crapnel. See illus. under anchod. 

The last atone was raised from the bottom, and the line led directly ■ „ « .. , , . ' 

toward the grapnel, which . . . was dropped above the suction of thorough grasp Of tllC whole issue, 
the current. COOLER Deerslayer ch. i, p. 73. [L. BRoa. * CO. ’45.] He writes . . . with the grasp of a philosopher and the good 
3. A heavy tongs used in handling large logs, stones, taste of a gentleman. O. B. Frothingha.m George Ripley ch. 8. 

etc. 4. Any mechanical device of the nature of a p. in. m. * co. 83.] 

clamping-hook for grasping or lifting an article not easily —grasp'lew, a. Incapable of grasping; relaxed, 
accessible, as an ocean cable; nuy instrument for grap- KfHs'pelt, v. & 71 . Same as grapple, gms'iilet. 
pling. [ME. grajtenel, dim. < OF. grapin, dim. of graj)e, e£ r,1 *pt» PP* Grasj>ed. Soc. 

nook; see grape.) jjrap'i-licit; ijrnp'iialit. grgs, v. I. f. 1. To cover with grass or turf; as, 

— ernn'iieLnir'clior, n. Sccanchor.— g,:pLmt, n. !° O^ass a terrace. 2. Tosnread on grass for bleach- 

The grappie-plaot. See grapple. ing or the like; ns, to grass llax-straw. 3. To land on 

Krnn'im, grfip'po, ?t. [It.] A distilled liquor resembling grass, as a fish from the water, or n bin) from the air. 

brandy, made from tbc skins and stems of grapes. 4 . To feed with grass; pasture; graze: as, to grass cattle. 

grap^iJe, grap'i, p. [grappled; ouap'pling.1 1 . I Hf. f. To produce grass; become covered with grass. 

old of ; seize, grasp, or make fast, either with gri'jiNN. n. 3. In common usage, the green plants on 


which cattle and other beasts feed; any herbage that 
serves for pasture. This sense includes wliat nre some¬ 
times cal led the artificial grasses, food-plants for horses and 
cattle wbich are oot real grasses, ns clover in the United 
States and sainfoin in Europe, as well as some other plants, 
principally of tbe legume or bean family. 

2. Bot. Any nlant belonging to the order Graminece, 
plnnts with hollow, jointed stems, and alternate, 2 - 
ranked, sheathing leaves, the flowers enclosed In glumes, 
and arranged in spikes, racemes, or panicles. These, 
which are the true grasses, include all the common cereals 
used by mao, “ the glit-bearing grasses” of Luskin, wheat, 
rye, onts, barley, Iodlan corn or maize, and rice, as well as 
the sugar-cane. 

3. [Colloq., U. S.] Springtime; as, that field has been In 
corn three years next grass. 4. [Eng.] Mining. The 
surface of the ground at a mine. 5, ffi. Spires or 
sprays of grass, especially when gathered and preserved; 
as, h collection of enrious grasses. 

Just inside the enclosure of woods, angles of cornfields, old 
quarries, that is where to find wrasses, or by the sea in the brackish 
marsh. R. Jefferie9 Field and Hedge)xnc, July Gnisses p. 40. 
[L. O. & CO. ’89.] 

6 , Asparagus: from the form sparroic-gi'ass. [< AS. 
gr&s.] 

Compounds, etc.: — nd'der’a r grnNs", «. [Scot.] 
The hnnd-orehis.—llnlmtnn g., same as Bermuda grass. 
—Ilengnl g., German, Hungarian, or Italian millet (Seta- 
rta Itatica or Gernianlca).— Ilernntdn g., scntch-grasa. 
— blncksHuetl g*, Sporobolus Indie us , naturalized in the 
aouthern United States from tropical America.—bolt Ie* 
brush g., Elymux Jlystriz,— cntmuNrtnll g., Fes- 
tuca Myurm.— cock’ h= 1 ^'oot pr., orclmrd-gras 9 .—comb* 
fringed g., Egyptian grass (Daclyloctenium jEgyp- 
tmexun ), regarded as a weed Introduced.— <log’s*tni 1 
g., Cynosurus cristatas , lately introduced into experi¬ 
mental cultivation from Euro; "- 


The Btema are used for 
making the plat for Leghorn hots, etc.— (l«gN:t oot b g, 

1. Seutch-grass. *•>, Agropynnn or Ti'iticum caninu?n.— 

English g.. Ayroxli8 vulgaris, a very valuable grass for 
pasture and hay. known also aa redtop, Jhxetop, hurdan's 
grass, and henrs-grass in Pennsylvania and the Southern 
Statea.—five*huger g., speciea of Potentilla , especially P. 

Canadensis and P. argenteu.— four*leaved g., an Old trru ^11 iitt. o Sl'oVlngaimiit; flourishing. 

World herb (JMris guadri/ollu) of the lily family {liUacew). gr n 5-sa't io n+, n Act! vit v- motion. 

— French g., the emmnoo sainfoin {Onobryehls satlra) gvnw^er, groe’er, n. [Local, U. S.i A calf brought up on 
of Europe.- grnss^bnr", n. A bnr In a river overgrown grass instead"oUmilk or prepared food. 

![■. calico bnss.—g,*bird, n. gnis'ae>rle, gras^-rf, n. [F.] A fatal disease of silk- 
ip nn n_,y, ».ir. worms: sometimes called in the United States jaundice. 


of angling, as for English grayling, wherein a weighted 
hook, concealed under a brightly colored dreasing, Is agi- 
rated in the wnter to attract the flsb.— g.rgreen, a. A; n. 
Green with or as grass; the color of grass. 

Uoderoeath the gra$s*green *od Soon maun be ray dwelling. 

BUH.sa Blithe Hae I Been st. 2. 

— g.sgrown, m. Grown up or over with grass.— g.slin ml, 
n. l.[Eng.J Print. An extra or substitute compositor. 
2. Same as grass-chakactek. —g.slnmb, n. A Iamb 
nourished by 0 dam running on grass-land and giving rich 
milk.— g.slnnd, ;l Land reserved for continual pasturage 
or mowing, aud not tilled; permanent pasture or meadow.— 
g.*lini»u, n. A kind of light grass-cloth.—g.sinni It,/j. A 
tax payable for a grazing privilege.- g.*molb, n. A small 
cratnbid moth commonly found In fields.— grass'init", 
n. The edible tuberoua root of a sedge (Cyperus repens). 

— g* of Fni'tuiKsiiK, any one of various species of Pur- 
nassta, of the saxifrage family iSaxifrayacese). — g. of 
the Andes, Arrhexxutherum arenttceuxn (Aveim etutior 
of Llniuens).—g,*oil, n. See oil.— g.;»wl, n. 1 . An In¬ 
dian owl (EMxctmdida). 2. A Sonth-African owl (Slrlx 
capensis).— g t ,\ynvrnUevt,n. 1. A small, slender, long- 
tailed Australian par- 
rakeet ( Melopsitta- 
cus u n d u la tux), 

f treen, marked with 
(lack and yellow: a 
common cage-bird in 
all parts of the world. 

Called also budgeri¬ 
gar, undulated, war¬ 
bling, zebra - and 
shelUparrakeet. 2 . 

One of tbe almilsr gai¬ 
ly colored Australian 

£*■ Tbe Grass-parrakcet (Metopsittacus 

eal, U.S.J The little Western pickerel (Esor mlmoneus). 
— g.tpink, n. Aq American grass-like orchid (Catopogon 
pulchellus). See Calouogon. g.*plot, 77. A plot of 
ground covered with or reserved for grass, sometimes with 
groups of shrubs, flowers, etc. g.^plnit.—g.*plover, 7i. 
The upland plover.—g.jnoly, «. The hyssop-leaved purple 
loosestrife (Lylhrum Ifyxsopifolia), a low, slender, weed¬ 
like annua) herb found in Massachusetts and New York. 
— g.sporgy, 71 . A small sporoid fish {Calamus arcti- 
frons) eommoQ in the eel-grass about the Florida keys. 
— g.srockli*li, n. [Local, U. S.] One of several roek- 
cods, especially Sebastodes nlgroclncius. — g.tsnnke, n. 
One of several small coiubrine serpeuts: (1) Liopeltis rc;*- 
nalls, deep-green, w ith the dorsal sealea not keeled. (2) 
The greensnake. (3) Tiie European ringed snake.—g.* 
Mil pc, n. [Local, U. S.) 1* Tln^ pectoral sandpiper. 2* 
Bonaparte’s sandpiper {Tringa fusdcoltis). — g.jxpnler, 
n. A spider that spreads a firm web among grass-stems, as 
Agalena nsprla.-- g.:sipiinge, n. An infc*rlor sheeps w t ooI 
sponge (SpongUt equina, var. cerebri formis) found in sev¬ 
eral commercial varieties upon tbe Florida keys and the ad¬ 
jacent coasts; honeycomb sponge.—g.stable, 7i. Earth- 
table. See earth.— g,strec, n. 1. Any one of vnrlous 
Australian plnntsof the genus Xanthori'hea,of the lily family 
( Llllavese ), having a thick trunk crowned wltb loog, wiry, 

f rass-llke leaves, and yielding two kinds of fragrant resin, 
iotany Bay gum and gum aearoldes. Called also grass 
gum»tree ana black-box/ tree. 2. A similar Australian 
plant (Kingia A us it'alls) of the rush family (Juncace&K— 
g.svetoli, u. Ao Old World vetch {Lathurus Xtssolia) 
without leaflets or stipules, but with the leafstalk flattened 
ao as to resemble a linear grass-like leaf.— g.*>vnrblor, 
77 . A small African tlmallold bird (genus Cisticnla).— g.s 
week, 77 . The second week before Whitsunday; lega¬ 
tion week: so called because a vegetable diet was hy some 
considered proper during that period.— g.*wldow. n. J, 
A woman abandoned by or separated from her husband; a 
wdfe temporarily separated from iter husband, ora divorced 
woman. 2. [l’rov. Eng.] An unmarried woman who Is 
a mother.— g.«widower, 77 . A husband living apart 
from bis wife. — g. * worm, n. The fall army-worm 
(Laphygjna frugiperda).— g.swrnck, n. The eel-grass 
(Zoslera marina). — tinntcmnla p.. a perennial fod¬ 
der-grass (Euchlsma luxnriajis), strikingly like maize, 
but much more luxuriant la its growth. Introduced from 
Guatemala into the southern United States, and into France 
and its colonies (where It Is called leoslnte).— holy g.. spe¬ 
cies of Seneca or vanilla grass ( Hierochioe ), the scented spe¬ 
cies of the genus, especially If. borealis, being strewn before 
church doors 00 salats’days in northern Europe.—II 1111 - 
gai'inu p., same as Bengal grass.— Indian g.. Chrt/s- 
opogon (or Andropogon) nutans, a tall grass In dry soils 
of the southern United Statea. Also wood-grass ~ ltn I in 11 
ryesg., Lolium Ilnlicum, recently Introduced iDto the 
United States from Europe: cultivated for hnv and pasture. 
-Louisiana g., Puspalum plalycaule, usually- grow¬ 
ing on rich land, but doing well also In poor pioe-land: 
unexcelled 88 a pasture-grass. The more It Is grazed over 
the more dense it becomes.—me lie g., Melica mutlca, a 
tall natural grass In rich soils of the western United States. 
— nimble Will g., Muhlenbergla diffusa, used for pas¬ 
ture In tbe western and southern 1 nlted States.—jpauic g., 
any one of various apecles of I\xnlcum .— I*n rn p. 1. A 
valuable Brazilian pasture-grass {I\itilcum barbinode) in¬ 
troduced Into the aouthern United States. 2, A commer¬ 
cial name for plassava-fiber.—menoen g„ see holy grass. 
— in bring tn g., to hoist (ore) to the top of a mine-shaft. 
— to go to g. 1. To be knocked down, as a pugilist. 
2, To be turned out to pasture, as a cow only tit for the 
butcher. 3. [Slaag.J In tbe Imperative, get out! vamose! 
retire! 4* [Slang.] To be buried.—tn lei tbe g. grow 
under oiic’k i'eet, to loiter aud Idle; procrastinate.— 
vernnl p„ Anthoranthum odoratum, good for pasture 
nnd lawn, remarkable mainly for its fragrance when 
bruised. C alled, accordingly, sweet-scented re/ 770 / grass. 


A graas-haunting bird, sa tbe dunlin.— g.*lilencblug, n. 



Bleaching hy spreading upon tbe grass and go exposing to the « t 

sunlight. griiHs'ingt,— g.*bng, 77 . One of various cer-^ r * ,J ** ® ,0 P gras hep (j\ ^,.All orthopterous 

copld or jassld leaf-Imppera.— g,*c]inrneter, g.^limid, 
n. A running business band in C’binese or .Japanese writing. 

— grnT..H'eliiit ,/ , n. The whlnehnt.— g.«clntli, 71. Alight 
W'oven fabric made In the East from the fiber of certalo 
nettle-plants; also, a heavy cloth of vegetable fiber from 
the Canary Islands- g.*cloth pi nut, the ramie Ukeh- 
meiia nivea); also, the puya ( B. Ihiya). See Bokhmeria. 

— g.*cinti‘r, 77 . One who or that wnleh etits grass; specif¬ 
ically, In India, one who forages for provender for the arrny- 
traius.— g.;(lruke, n. [Local, Eog.) Tbe corn-crake.—g.» 
embroidery, n. Embroidery made with dried grasses 
by the American Indiana.— g.clinch, 77 . One of various 
finches or finch-like birds: (1) The common American bay- 
winged bunting {Poocvetes gramlneux). Called also vesper- 
sparrow and grasx-sf/arrow. (2) An Australian spennes- 
tlne seed-eating bird, as of either of tbc genera JPophlla 
and JJonactcolu. (3) A grassquit.— g.ifishiitg, 77 . A method 


insect having the hind legs much de- 
. velopcd, with stont ana powerful 
.'thighs adapted for leaping. (1) An 
nendiid grasshopper with short an¬ 
tenna 1 , as the common red-legged 
grasshopper ( Caloptenus j'etmir-ru- 
T . u ^ twutn) of the United States, nnd the 
'Rocky Mountain locust or hateful 

aw«V«<K»l. P i/lPm^Lppct (C. finfliii). «) A lo- 

cnetid or green grasshopper with very 
long thread-like antenna\ as the common European Lo- 
custa viridissima. The atridulation or song is mosfiy 
produced hy friction of the hind legs against parts of 
the wings or wine-covers. 2. A lever in a pianoforte- 
which connects a key with its proper hammer; a hopper. 
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ravid 


3. [Local, U. S.] A young lobster. [ME. grashopjxr, 
< gra*hopi>e, < AS. grseshoppa, < nr its (see grass) 
4- hoppa, < hoppian, nop.] gra*s'iio|)t; gra**-'- 
lioppet. 

Compounds: — gra««i'linp"per*beniii", n. In some 
steam-eoglnes.a form of working-beam employing paral¬ 
lel motion to keep the piston-rod vertical. — g.drinl, ft. 
The sharp-tailed grouse (Dedioceetus phasianellus).— ^** 
engine. ft. See engine.— g.dark, n. J. Tbe grass¬ 
hopper-warbler. 2. Tbe tree-plplt.—g.iinon ft. A 
nocturnal burrowing mouse {Ont/chomt/s leneogaxter) of 
the prairies of the northwestern United States, wmieh feeds 
largely upon grasshoppers.— g.ispnrrow, n. A North* 
American sparrow (Atnmoilrmmis sitrannarum): named 
from Its note.— g.swnrblcr, n. One of various small 
European warblers, especially Locmtella nseriu: named 
from Its Dote. 

graws'lng, gros'ing, n. The exposure of fabrics or the 
like on the grass. 

grafrfc'lefcv gras'Ies, a. Destitute of grass. 

gras'son, gras'Hum, n. Same as gebsome. 

grass'quil", grqs'cwir, n. One of various finches of 
the warmer parts of America, especially of the genus 
Euetheia, as the common E. bicolor of the West Indies, 
olive-green above and blackish, grayish, or whitish below. 

grn**'y, gras'l, a. Abounding in, covered with, or re¬ 
seat bling grass.--grass/)-iie**, n. 

Aod then — the grassy mound, the cold shadow of the head-stone! 

D. G. Mitchell Reveries of a. Bachelor, Ashes p. 28. Is. ’88.] 

grate 1 , grret, r. [gra'ted; ora'tixo.] I. 1. 1. To 

rub or scratch together or oo or with some other body, 
so as to produce a harsh, unpleasant sound; as, to grate 
the teeth; to grate a slate-pencil. 2. To wear away in 
minute particles by nibbing with some rough body or 
instrument; as, to grate horseradish; figuratively, to di¬ 
minish by degrees. 

So grated down and filed away with thought. 

Tennyson Vivien *t. 21. 
3. Bookbinding. To mb (the backs of sewed books) 
after pasting. 4, [Hare.] To affect in nn unpleasant or 
painful manner; irritate; offend; as, to grate one’s nerves. 

Fair language grates not the tongue. 

Herbert Jacula Prudentum prov. 800. 

5. [Rare.] To produce (a harsh, discordant sound) by 
rubbing or the luce; as, to “ grate harsh thunder.” 

II. i. I. To rubor scratch toughly or with a hoarse, 
discordant sound; as, the saw grates on steei. 2. Hence, 
to cause an unpleasant or painful sensation; prodnee 
mental irritation; as, his talk gmted upon ali present. 
[ < F. gratter , < LL. grato , scratch, < OIIG. chrazzbn , 
scratch.] 

grate 3 , r t. To famish with a grate or grates; secure 
with bars; as, to grate a prison. 

grn Id, «. Agreeable; grateful. 

grate 1 , n. 1. A framework of bars designed to pre¬ 
vent passage through an opening; as, a oasln *grate; 
drain •grate; a set of bars, as in a window or door. 2. 
A frame, usualiy of parallel or crossed iron bars, ar¬ 
ranged to hold fuel in burning; the openwork forming 
the lx>ttom of a fire-box; as, the grate of a furnace. 

Io the grate *od the candle . . . the attraction of chemical affin¬ 
ity ... is drawing together tiny particle* of carbon and oxygen. 

GRANT ALLEN Colour* Sense ch. 2, p. 10. [II. M. A CO. ’72.) 

Fire-grates are nsmed from their mechanism or arrange¬ 
ment; as, gnssgrnte (having gas-jets 1. lowidovvn g., 
revolving g. (for convenience In feeding fuel), dump* 

f r.. roe king g., ••linking g,, or tlp*g» (for convenience 
u dumping the coals or ashes). 

3. Metal. A perforated metallic plate through which the 
ores pass after being crushed under stamps. [< LL. 
grata. < L. crati hurdle.] 

— grnfe'ibnr", n. A bar forming part of afire-grate. 
— g.*riiig, n. A ring In which tip-grate la swung.— g.* 
l oom. n. A compartment of a glass-furnace, with grated 
bottom for holding the fire.— g.sHtuTncc, w. The area of 
the surface of t!»e grate of a steam-boiler, or any part of It. 
grnie->, n. A grater. 

grn'teil, grO’ted, a. Furnished with a grate or grating; 
made In the fonn of a grate. 

Every cell hu doahle doors, —the outer on© of sturdy o«k, th© 
other of grated iron. Dickens Am. .Vo tea ch. 7, p. 12t. [T. ’42.] 
gratcTiil, gret'fui, a. 1. Having a due sense of bene¬ 
fits received; feeling kindly disposed toward a bene¬ 
factor; disposed or anxious to acknowledge and repay n 
kiuduess; manifesting gratitude; thankfui. 

It i« • uid thing that we *hould need to lo*e our mercies to teach 
o* to be grateful for them. SrCBGKOX Gems p. 328. [SH. A CO.] 

2. Affording gratification, mentai or physical; pleasur¬ 
able: agreeable; as, roses have a grateful odor. 

Applau*© from old frieoda and ce'ufbbors Is the most grateful 
that ever reaches human ear*. 15 lai.se Twenty Fears of Con¬ 
gress vol. H, ch. 4, p. 68. [a. p. co. '86 .] 

3. Expressing or denoting thankfulness; indicative of 
gratitude; as. grateful acknowledgment. [< grate, a., 
< L. grata*, pleasing.] 

Synonyma: obliged, thankful. Sec agreeadle; de¬ 
lightful.— Prepositions: grateful to the giver for the 
gift: sights, souuus, etc., grateful to the senses. 

Derivatives: —srrafc'I'ul-ly, adv. I. Thank- 
fullv. 2. In a pleasing manner.—grn te'fu I-ne*M, 
it. 'I. The state of being pleasing. 2. Thankfulness. 

Io obedience and io gratefulness ... is alone to be found deep, 
calm repose. KoaERTSO.N Sermons third series, p. 3.7). [il. 70.J 

grn'ter, gre'tyr, n. One who or that which grates, 
^peciflcaily: 0) A utensil having a rough surface of out¬ 
wardly dented holes for rasping or rubbing off minute 
particles from a body: used in cookery. 

Id makiofr commeal a grater was sometimes used, consisting of 
a half-circular piece of tin. perforated with a punch from the con¬ 
cave side. J. S. C. Abbott Daniel Boone p. 63. [d. m. a co. ’74.] 
C2 Bookbinding. An instrument for rubbing the backs 
of sewed books after pasting, 
gro'i l-nte+t rt. To favor. 

grnt'i-ciile, grat’l-klfll, n. [F.] A design or drawing di¬ 
vided into squares, for convenience In making an enlarged 
or diminished copy.—gm-lic'ii-lnfc, i t. To divide Into 
squares. bs a design or draft.— gra-lit , "ii-ln'tion, n. 
Arch. The act or operation of dividing into squares. 
grut"l-II-c»i'tlon, gratM-H-ke'shuti, n. 1. The act of 
gratifying, either mentally or physically; a satisfying or 
pleasing: ns, the gratification of an npjxdite. 2. The 
state of being gratified: pleasure; satisfaction; as, eue- 
ce-s causes gratification; the gratification of sense. 3. 
That which gratifies; a reward or recompense; gratuity; 
ns, the guide received a gratification. 


The reoccupattoo of the Winter Palace has been signalized hy 
splendid 1 gratifications' from the Emperor Io those who have 
contributed to its reconstruction. G. M. Dallas in Century Maga¬ 
zine [quoted from MS. Diary] June, '91, p. 279. 

[< L. grat{/lcatio{n-), < gratiflco ; see gratify.] 
grat'l-fy, grat'i-fai, vt. [-fied: -fy'ino.1 1. To 
please, &s by satisfying a physical or mental desire or 
need; indulge: as, to gratify a taste for drink. 2. [Ar¬ 
chaic.] To recompense, reward, or give a gratuity to. 

Caesar’s first care was Io gratify his armed followers with lib¬ 
eral largesses. CHARLES MerivaLE Rome ch. 46, p. 366. [it. ’79.] 

[< F. gratifer , < L. gratijico, < gratus , kind; and 
see -fy.]— grat'l-H"er, n.— grat'l-fy"iug, pa. 
Affording gratification.— graf'l-fy") ug-ly, adv. 
g»a-tll'li-fy+, n. Same as oratl ity. 
gra't I gre'ting, pa. Making a harsh or disagreeable 
sound; tretting; harsh; irritating.—gra'I I lig-ly, adv. 
gra'tlug 1 , n. 1. An arrangement of parallel, crossed, 
or interlacing bare, to guard an opening while admitting 
light and air or a liquid; a grate; as, the grating of a 
window in n prison, or over the hatchway or a ship. 2. 
Metal. The act of sorting ores by passing them through 
grates. 3. Arch. A framework of crossed timbers or 
rails supporting a structure on soft or sandy soil. 4. 
Optics. An arrangement of parallel wires or of lines 
ruled ou a polished surface for producing diffraction 
spectra. See diffraction. 

For solar work there is a five-inch graf/ng with 20,000 lines to 
the inch. Meu>York Tribune Oct. 19, '91, p. 4, col. 1. 

gra'I 1 us®, n. 1 . The act of rubbing or rasping roughly 
or so as to make a harsh sound; the sound or the sensa¬ 
tion so produced. 2. The act of separating small par¬ 
ticles of n thing by abrasion, or one of the particles thus 
separated. 

MeGaiy i* no better. ... I have to give him a grating of our 
treasured potatoes. 

Kane Arctic Explorations vol. i, ch. 31, p. 434. [e. A p. ’56.] 

3. Bookbinding. The rubbing of the back of a book 
after sewing and pasting. 

Synonyms: see friction. 

gra-11'o-ll n, gTa-tai'o-lin or -tl'o-lin, n. Chern. An 
amorphous compound (C 3{ ,H 14 O t ) contained in hedge- 
hyssop (Oratiola officinalis). [< L. gratia, grace, the 
plant formerly being called gratia Del, grace of God.] 
grn"f i-o'wn, ^rg'tl-o'so, n. Mus. Same as oeazioso. 
gra'lls., grg'tis or gra'tis, adv. Without recompense; 
for nothing; freely; as, the sample was sent gratis. 

No one will give anything for whst can be obtained gratis. 

MILL IxAitical Economy hk. 1, ch. 1, p. 54. [a. ’88.] 
[L., < gradis , abl. pi. of gratia; sec grace.] 

— grn'tl*, a. [Rare.] Given free of charge; gratuitous, 
jgrnt'l-lmle, grat'i-tifld, n. A sense of appreciation of 
favors received, accompanied with good wili toward the 
benefactor; an emotion or sentiment of thankfulness; 
the state of being grateful. 

Gratitude la the natural reaponae of the henrt to kindnetwes In¬ 
tended or received. It implied ]a» a moral sentiment] ihe desire to 
•how a proper appreciation of tbe favor, and to reqnite it if pos- 
aible. D. s. Gregory Christian Ethics p. 201. [E. A BHO.J 

[F., < LL. gratituda, < L. gratus, kind.] 
grnt-toi r', grgMwQr', n. [F.] Archeol. An Implement of 
chipped flint or stone, probably used for shaping and finish¬ 
ing other stone vessels and Implements. 

•rrn-tu'I-toii*,, gra-tlfi'i-tus, a. 1 . Given freely with¬ 
out claim or consideration; voluntary; as, gratuitous 
advice. 2. Without cause, provocation, or warrant; 
uncalled for; unnecessary; ns, a gratuitous criticism. 

Even In Cicero, gratuitus nlgnlfies ‘ voluntary,’ * spontaneous,’ 
‘ free'; nothing la more natnral than the degeneration of freedom 
Into lawleas license; and we thus see how a word thnt began with 
meaning ‘without reward’ came to mean * unauthorized,’ 

Kitzedward Hall False rhilology p. 79. [s. 72.] 


[< L. gratuitus, < gratia; see gkace.1 
-gradiildousdjMW/r. 1 .With) 


God alwaya forgives gratuitously nnd from his boundless grace. 
** "" a Schonberg*CotO * *“ * 


tout cost; gratis, 
ils boundless grace. 
r fa pt. xiii, p. 265. [O. M.it'O.] 


Mrs. Charles Schonbenj> 

2. Without sufficient renson. 
-grn-tu'ldoiis-no 8 «, n. 
gradu'l-ty, gra-tiri'i-ti, n. [-ties, pi .] That which is 
given without demand or cialm; n present; donation. 

The taking of a bribe or gratuity should be punished with as 
severe penalties as the defrauding of Ihe state. 

I*ENN Fruits of Solitude maxim 384, p. 74. [PH. 1785.] 

[< F. gratuite, < LL. gratuita(t-)s, < L. gratuitus; see 

on AT VI TOCS.] 

Synonyms: see henefaction; gift. 
grBt'u-lnto, gnit'vu-let, v. [ la’ted; -la'tino.] I. 
t. 1. [Arclmic.] To wish or express joy to; speak of 
with pleasure; congratulate. 2t. To reward; recompense, 
lit. i. To show delight; rejoice. [< L. gratutatus, 
pp. of gratator , congratulate.] srral'ti-Ict. 

— grnt'u-liinf. «. [Rare.] wishing one Joy; congrat- 
ulati»ry.—grnl'u-lnte+y a. Gratifying; giving delight, 
grat^u-ln'tlou, grat^m-lO'shun, n. 1. The act of 
gTutulatlng, or expressing joy; congratulation. 

Silent, nor wanting due respect, the crowd 
Stood humhly round and gratulation bowed. 

CRAaBE Parish Register pt. 11, at. 14. 
2. A feeling of gratification. 

Listening with silent gratulation to the chicking of his hena, 
the cackling of his geese, and the sonorous grunting of hia swine. 

iavixo Knickerbocker bk. iii, ch. 2, p. 160. lc. r. r. '61.] 
[OF., < L. gratulatioin-), < gratulor, congratulate.] 
Synonyms: see acclamation. 
urnru-ln-tii-ry, grat'yu-l^-to ri, a. 1. [Archaic.] F.x- 
jiressive of gratulation or congratulation. 2+. Expressive 
of gratitude. 

grnt' 11 -ln-to-.ry, v. rArchatc.] An address or expression 
of gratulation or congratulstlon; a eougratulatlon. 
grniintt, r. & n . Same as grant. 
grn mil's in t*r'cl+> inter). Same as oramkrcy. 
grn n-wnck'e. grnu-wak'e, C. E. (gruu’vfik-e, TT r .), n. [G.] 
Same ns graywackf.. 

^rn-va'iiicii, gra-vfi'nien or -vci'inen, n. f-VAM'i-NA, 
/>/.] I. Late. The part of a charge that bears most 
heavily against the person accused; burden of complaint; 
the speciai grievance or cause of action in a suit at law. 

Iter© only th© substantial graixtmeu is made th© measure of 
compensation. Instead of Ihe formal yratvmeu. Parsons Con¬ 
tracts vol. ii, pt. 11, ch. 8, § 4, p. 448. [L. B. A CO. ’60.j 

2. id. Ch. of Eng. A statement of h grievance by the lower 
to the upper house'of Convocation. [LL., < L. graro, 
weigh down, < gravis, heavy.] j*ra-vii'meiilK 
grn-vii i'+, it. A cravat. 


grave 1 , grev, vt. [graved; orayed or GnA'vEN; gra'- 
vixo.] 1. To carve or cut, as letters or designs, into a 
surface, as of stone; engrave. 2. Hence, to shape or 
carve out by cutting with a tool; sculpture. 

They huilt these temples, and graved the walls with their own 
glory. G. \V. Ccrtis File Motes ch. 32, p. 246. [h.] 

He seeketh unto him a cunning workman to prepare a gram* 
image. Isa. xl, 20. 

3. Figuratively, to impress deeply, as on memory. 

My son, th’ instruction that my words impart 
Grace on the living tablet of thy heart. 

TlCKELL Spectator June 20,1712. 

4. [Prov. Eug.] To dig. 51. To bury. [< AS. grafan.’] 
grave 3 , vt. [graved; gra'ving.] To clean, as a ship's 

bottom, by scraping or burning, and coating with pitch. 

[< GRAVES.] 

gravest, rf. Jfus. [Rare.] To make grave or deep, as a tone, 
grn ve, a. 1. Of momentous import or serious or w eighty 
meaning; serious; as, a grave accusation; a grave malady. 

2. Serious in carriage, disposition, or manner; solemn; 
ns, a man of grave character; &prave speaker. 3. Quiet 
in style; sober in color or fashion; as, the grave bonnet 
of a Quakeress. 4. Mus. (1) Very low in pitch. (2) 
Slow' in movement. 5+. Ponderous. [F., < L. gravis, 
heavv.] ffra'voiist. 

Synonyms: see important; serious. 

— grave harmonic, a combinations! tone lower than 
either of the tones that generate it. See tone. 

— ffrave'Iy, adv. In a grave manner; seriously; 
soberly; momentously. <rrav'ons-ly+. — g;rave'- 

The state or quality of being grave; especially, 
gravity of maimer or speech; seriousness. 

Had put off levity and put graivuess on. 

Tennyson Queen Mary act v, sc. 2. 
grave 1 ,7i. 1, A pit or excavation in the earth for the 

interment of a dead body; any place of burial; sepul¬ 
cher; tomb. 2. Hence, any place of destruction or ruin 
or cause of downfall or extinction; as, the grave of our 
hopes. 3. Soij)t. In the Authorized Version, the place 
of the dead; changed to Sheol or Hades in the Revised 
Version. [< AS. grsef , < grafan, dig.] 

Compounds:—gimve'selorlies", h. pi. Theclotbes 
or wrappings In which a dead person Is Interred.— g.{dig¬ 
ger, n. 1. One whose occupation la to dig graves. 2. 
A burylng-beetle. 3. [Jamaica.] A digger wasp (genus 
Bphex). 4* [Ind.] The Indian ratel. — g.;f>o*t, n. A 
post marking a burial-plaee.— g.srobber, n. One w'ho 
robs a grave or steals a dead body; a resurreetlonlst, 
grave 1 , n. Same as graf: the English form, obsolete 
except in combination in historical titles; as, land< 7 m?:«\ 
grave 1 , n. The grave accent, or its sign ('). See accent. 
(frn-ve'iiii, gre-vf'do or grg-wd'dO, n. LL.] Catarrh of the 
frontal sinuses. 

{jrnv'el, grav'el, vt. [-eled or -elled; -el-ing or -el- 
ling.] 1. To cover or fill with gravel; as, to gravel a 
drive; to gravel a post-hole. 2. To ground (a vessel) in 
sand or gravel; run aground on & beach; ns, they grar- 
eted the ship. 3. Hence, to bring up short; throw into 
confusion or difficulty; embarrass; perplex. 

But that which gravelled him most, was, that his opposers de- 
maoded to see a miracle from him. 

Pridkaux Mahomet p. 22. [sa. ’08.] 

4. To lame, as a horse, by reason of gravel in a shoe. 

5. [Prov. Eng.] To bury. 

grav'd, n. i. Small stones or pebbles, or a mixture of 
sand nnd small stones; more specifically, fragments of 
rock worn by the action of air and water, larger and 
coarser than sand. 2. Small yeast-cells fioating m beer. 

3. Pathol. A disease characterized by formation in the 
kidneys of calculi or granular concretions which are 
sometimes stopped in the urinary passages, causing renal 
colic; also, the concretions so formed. [< OF. gravete, 
< grave , proh. of Celt, origin; cp. Drel. grouan.\ 

Compounds, etc.: — cn nil on*sb ot gravel, a variety 
of the plateau-gravel of Europe, consisting ehlefiy of w'ell- 
rounded flints.— g.slnwnring, n. [Local, Eng.] Asnlmon* 
smolt.— g.fiiiine, n. A gravel-bed or -bluff washed for 
gold, ete., as by hydraulic process, a plaeer-mlne.—g.« 
path, ». In the game of pachlsl. any one of four divisions 
of the board leading directly to home, eaeh player having 
one to himself.— g.,pit, «. A pit from which gravel Is ob¬ 
tained.— g.'plant, n. [Local, U. S.J Trailing arbutus.— 
g, powder, very coarse gunpowder.— grnv'el-root", 
n. 1* The Joepye-weed or trumpetweed (Eupatorium 
purijurenm). The root Is medlelnnl. 2. The rlehwced or 
stoneroot (CoUitisonia Canadensis ).— g,intone, n. 1, A 
pebble. 2. I\tlhol. A calculus. 
gravc'leM, gr£v'les, a. Without grave; unhuried. 
grav'el-iiig, grav'el-lng, n. [Ir.] A parr. Sec salmon. 

grav'el-iiiti grav'el-lliigt. . 

grav'd-))\ grav'cl-i, a. Consisting of, covered with, or 
abounding In gravel. 

Where run* the pure pellucid rill 
Upoo its gravelly bed below. 

CRasbe rales of the Hall hk. vlii, *t. 112. 
jjrav'd-yt; grav'd-ou*t. —grav'd-ll-ue**, 
ft. grav'd-l-nosst. 

gra'veu*i»le<’e", gre'ven-pts’, n. A graving-piece. 
grav'e-o-fentt, a. Having a strong and offensive smell. 

— grav'e-o-leiicet, ft. ..... 

gra'vcr, gre'vcr, ft. 1. An engravers’ tool for incising, 

chasing, or cutting; a burin; also, a sculptors’ chisel. 2. 
A lathe-tool for turning Iron after the roughing-cut made 
by nn old-fashioned heel-tool. 3. An engraver or a stone- 
carver. [< AS .grafere, < grafan, dig.] 
gra'vcr-yt, «. Ehigraving or carving, 
graves, gr6vz, n. jd. The refuse or sediment of lard or 
tallow r ; greaves: made into cakes as food for dogs, bait 
for fish, etc. [Form of greaves 3 . 1 
gravestone'', n. A stone, usually bearing an inscrip¬ 
tion, placed at a grave to 
mark the spot; a tombstone. ' 
ffriive'ynrtl", gi-ev'yQrd% i 
ft. A parcel of land or nn 
enclosure devoted to the 
burial of the dead; n ceme- Facsimile of tho Inscription 
tery; necropolis. on the Gravestone of Wil- 

gruv'ic, grav le, o. [Rare.] Of u„ m Shakespeare. In the 
or pertaining to gravitation; Chancel of the Church at 
gravitational; as, yravtc at- stratford-on-Avon. 
traction. 

”;ra v'l<), grnv'id, a. 1 . Heavy with young; pregnant. 
2+. Burdened. [< L. gravidas, < gravis, heavy/] 

— grn v'i-ilnlr, rt. [Rtire.l To make gravid.—grn v'- 
l-iln"tr<l. a.- grn-viil'i-ty, n. [Rare.] The act of ma¬ 
king gravid; pregnauey. grn v")-«ln'tlunt. 



iiu= out; oil; Iu = f^wd, )fi = futwre; c = k; church; dh = the; go, sing, ink; i*o; thin; zli = azure; F. boil, d line. <, from; t, obsoltte; %, variant. 













Gravigrada 


TOO 


grease 


2. Forme rly, In stratigrnphienl classification, the rocks of 
the lower pHleozoic, the Cambrian ami Silurian, consist¬ 
ing of grits, sandstones, shales, etc. [< (J. grauuacke 
< gran , gray, + icacke, stone.J jrrey-ivnek'e;. 
{jrny-\vaek"c-nlt']c, a. Geol. Composed of. 


Gra-vis'ru-du, gra-vlg'rci-da, «. nl. Mam. The gray ,) gr£, v. I./. I. To cause to become gray: as, 

Mcgatheriidie. [< L. gravis, heavy, + gradior , walk.] jjrcy, 1 her hair is somewhat grayed. 2. To give a soft 
— grav'l-grade, a. & n. effect to (a photograph) by covering the negative while 

{jra-vliii'c-ter, gru-vim'g-tcr, n. 1. An instrument printing with a ground-glass plate. 3. To depolish; as, 

for measuring the force or acceleration of gravity. Called to gray glass. __ _ __ _ _ 

also pravitymeter. 2. An instrument for determining II. i. To grow or become gray; as, a graying beard. containing, or having the characteristics of~graywacke'” 

drome- gray, j a. 1. Of the color of white and black mixed and gray'%vclli"cr, gre'wedh'^r, n. One of numerous 
‘•] grey, f without brilliancy, as a mist or wood-ashes or fragments or blocks of sandstone and conglomerate cov¬ 
'd by dark hair turning white. ering large tracts in Dorsetshire and Wiltshire, England, 

dray hair inspires reverence, I believe; hut it’s a had thine; to go supposed to be remnants of decomposed Tertiary strata, 

courting with. Wm. Black Princess of Thule ch. 20, p. 336. Lh.] Called also Druidical , Sarsen, Saracen stones. [< okay 

2. Having gray hair; hoary; as, he is growing gray. + wether, ram, from the appearance of the stones.] 

3. lienee, old; aged; as, the gray past. [< AS. gr$g.) grajAvcaili 'crj. 

Synonyms: see aged; ancient. grnzc 1 , grez, r. [grazed; gra'zing.1 I. t. 1. To 

Compounds, etc.: — gray nniiimmy, same as stir- cause to feed npon growing grass or lie 

kite.— ernyMM‘ni",7i. [tLS ■ • --— 

* JJ legs.— y ' 


_ (t'l iii'i uicti purh mu. u. jLnrtviiiiiiivw ujr 

weight, or of a kind usually so determined. grav' / l- 
i»el'rle-nl$. 

— gravimetric niinlywis. the quantitative (leter- 
inlnHtlon of the constituents of a compound by weight: 
contrasted with volumetric analysis. 

-grii v"I-nicl'rte-nl-ly, adi\ 
grrn'vlnir, gre'ving, n. I. The net or operation of in¬ 
cising or engraving, a» on metal or stone. 2. The act 
of cleaning a ship’s bottom by burning, scraping, and 
coating with pitch. 3. [Rare.*] A mental impression, 
as on the memory. -I+. An engraving or a carving. 

— grn'vingsrfoclt", n. A dry dock for examining, 
cleaning, and repairing a ship’s bottom. See Ulus, under 
dock.— ir.»piece, n. A piece of wood let into a defective 
place; graven-piece; dutchman. 

grav'l-lnlc, gruv'i-tdt, ti. [-ta’ted; -ta'tino.] 1. To 
tend toward each other or toward another body by virtue 
of gravitation; be acted on by the force of gravitation; 
as, the earth gravitates toward the sun. 

Even when we take such a fuodamental law of nature aa ‘ AH 
substances gravitate,' we must mean by substance, material sub¬ 
stance. Jevons Principles of Sci. bk. i, p. 43. [macm. 79.] 

2. Hence, to have n strong or determining bent toward 
anything; he naturally attracted; as, population gravi¬ 
tates to the towns. 


-.. S.JA plialnnglld arachnid or 

daddy-long-legs.— g.sbuok, n. The ehlkara.— g. robnlt, 
same as smaltite.— g. copper, same as tetrahedrtte. 
— g. cotton t cotton as It comes from the loom.—g. 
duck. 1. Thegadwall. The pintail. 3. The female 
mallard.—g.slly, n. The trumpet-tiy.— g.riien, n . I. 
The fema:eof the heath-grouse. 2. [Prov. Eng.] (1) A 
large stone bottle. (2; A pear.— g.*»kit. n. [Eng.] The 
water - rail.—g. nnnppei-, the mangrove - snapper.— g. 
Miipe, the dowltcher.—g.*«oiir, it. An operation in 
calleo-bleaebing, in which the lime is washed out aod the 
brown coloring-matter loosened. Called also lime»sour .— 
g. tit t the California titmouse ( Purus inomatus),— g,* 
wnsli, vl. To wash In pure water; as, to gray •wash cotton 
goods after singeing.— s.avnsking, n.~ g. whole, a 
whalebone-whale ( Iiachianectes glaucus) of the Parllle 
coast of North America.— g.swhn ler, n. A person or 
a vessel emp’—- "- 


i vessel employed In the pursuit of the gray whale. 

— g:ruy / lsli, a. Somewhat gray; tending toward 
gray, groy'lsli*.—«ray'ly, adv. In or with n gray a-gSTe®*"* ^GnAZED^GRA'Vixc 1 
color or tinge; in a gray manner, ercv'lvi.— array'- 189 l f,, ' .5’ KA ^ r JSG J 
no**, n. The state or quality of being gray; a gray or rui) lightly the surface 

.... tint or tone; also, a dusky obscurity. mrey'iicax*. 

grax"l-t*'t\on, grav i-te'shnn, n. 1. The force with gray, [n. 1. A gray color; anv mixture of black and 
which all bodies attract each other; the^ tendency of j?rey, J white; any dull whitish tint. 


A belief, like a man, is known by the company to which it gravi- 
Austin Phelps My Note*Book cb. 2, p. 45. [s. ’91.] 


fates. 


every particle of matter in the universe toward every 
other particle; also, the law' that expresses the action of 
this force. See phrase. 

When the loose mountain tremhles from on high. 

Shall yravitation cease, if yon go by? 

Pope Essay on Man ep. iv, 1.128. 
2. The act of gravitating, or its effect; as, the gravita¬ 
tion of one suspended bullet toward another can be meas¬ 
ured by delicate instruments. 3. Hence, mental or moral 
tendency or movement toward some particular object. 

There is a natural yravitation of souls, \vhicb attracts them to 
mighty personalities. 

Trench Ilulsean Lectures lect. ii, p. 150. [w. j. w. ’66.] 
4. Philol. The tendency of a strong sound to absorb a 
w eaker one. 5. Gravity. 

Phrases:— nttrnetiou of grnvitn(ion. same as 
gravitation, 1.—g. men Mire* the measure of force by 
uolts of weight: Inexact because varying with locality.— 
law ofg., the law', discovered by Sir lsaae Newton, that 
every body attracts every other body with a force that vurles 
directly aa the product of the masses of the two bodies un¬ 
der consideration and luverscly as the square of the dis¬ 
tance between them.— torreMrin 1 g., the tendency of 
bodies toward the center of tbe earth; gravity, 
gm v"]-lu'f ioii-nl, a. Of or pertaining to gravitation. 

They [the long straight rays in comets’ tails] are composed of 


Glimmerin^throogh the uncertain gray of dawn. 


cause to feed npon growing grass or kerbuge; supply 
with pasturage; as, to graze cattle or sheep. 

Lik’ning bis Maker to the grazed ox. MILTON P. L. hk. i, 1. 486. 

2. To feed upon; eat uncut grass or herbage from (a 
pasture or the like). 

The wide slope between the boose and the road is grazed by the 
fonoer s cattle. W. Flagg Year Among the Trees, Scenery in 
Sew Eng. p. 13. [e. a L. ’81.] 

3. To tend while at pasture; as, to graze sheep. 

II. i. 1. To eat growing or uncut grass or herbage; 
as, the sheep graze upon the hills. 

Shelties and Welsh ponies will not graze together till it has been 
ascertained, by clear fight, who i& master of whom. 

Carlyle Essays, Nibelunyen Lied vol. ii, p. 331. [n. M. & co.] 
2. To serve for pasture; yield grass, etc., for pasturage; 
as, these hills graze well. 3t. To move on and devour; 
as, the fire grazed. [ME. grace n, < AS. grasian, < 
grips; see grass.] graset:. 

n a zed; gracing.] I./. I . To touch, 
rub lightly the surface of in passing; strike 
lightly agninst the edge or surface of, and pass by or 
from; as, the steamer grazed the reef; a ball grazed his 
head. 2. To scrape or scratch the surface of; cause an 
abrasion of. 


B. Browning Aurora Leigh bk. vii, 1. 489. 


Asdrubal flings a spear which grazes the shoolder of Conan) 
Scro.' Macaulay Essays, Addison p. 004. [a. ’80.1 

II. i. 1. To give something a passing or glancing 
touch, brush, or rub. 2. To produce a rubbing or abra- 

i .------— Bion. [Perhaps identical with graze 1 , r.] 

Wa'iSY or ca,bi 8 «“• 


2. Something gray, as a dress, twilight, or the gray 
matter of the nervous centers. 

The Repuhlic has no better citizens in peace and would have no 


^ . .. - T . .v -lord *r,,am!xcd woolen fabric. Calledalso 

,.»• of*., the law, dtoovered b^l^e K r«^b«ek-,.gr8'bnc;, n.__ I.. One of varfona nnimals: 


o o ii like; a feed upon growing grass. 

3. Specifically, a gray animal:, applied to horses, thegrnzc*, n. The act or result of grazing, touching, or 
badger, the gray duck, a kind of salmon, the grayback lightly abrading; a light or passing touch; a slight 
whale, the European lionet, etc. scratch, scrape, or abrasion. 

Woe worth the cha«e, woe worth the day gra'zcr, gre'z^r, n. One who or that which grazes; an 

That cost thy life, my gallant gray. animal that feeds npon growing grass or herbage. 

... ^cott Lady of the Lake can. l, at. 9. jrj-a'zler, gr£'zhtT, n. One who is engaged in grazing 

lnlntat* of flnfe^ug^wSoSt M&,’. ° r ,la ' ,t " rlng cat,,e ’ or in raisins ,h ™ f,,r the mnrk «- 

— minerul g., a by-product lu tile manufacture of ultra- 
marine tromjapjs lazuli, used by a rt 1st a as a pigment.— ()\. 


— nil n e »•« l g., a l>y-prodhet in t lie "manuf act tire uitra- fafhJr ^If “ch a^welUo tent!.’ °“ W "°" il is 8 *- d ' that he - w * 8 the 


red-headed duck, m) The knot, or red-breasted sand¬ 
piper. (7) The black-throated loon. (8) The dowitclier 
or gray snipe. 2. [Colloq., U. «.] A member of the 
Confederate army during the civil war. 

matter npon which the solar repulsion is from 12 to 15 times aa gniy'beard", gre'hird'’, n. 1 . An old man, or one 
C.A??OTif?£Kin‘« U ]53 1 TOii. 5 389, p. 27 t . [0. * CO. ’aa] 


— - - T. ti. Horne Intro, to the Bible 

vol. lii, pt. iv, ch. 7, p. 484. [L. G. A CO. 72.] 

gniMcrt. 

(l)*Thc body-louse. (2) The California gray~\vhale71.3) Sru'zl up, greying, n. I . The act of that which grazes; 
A scaup-duck. (4) [Ir.]_ The dub. (5) [Canndal The n P^i inn K or feeding upon growing grass or herbage; 


ii%’(e, a. Causing to j 
jsrav'1-ly, grav'i-ti, n. 
iron. (J) The accelernt: 


sometimes used as an udjective, though properly com¬ 
pounded in such cases. 

One of these sections fairly represents pasture or grazing land, 
too dry for agriculture without irrigation. 

E. Atkinson in Century Magazine Dec., ’86, p. 242. 
2. Pasturage; a pasture. 

— grn'zingsgriMi ud", n. Land appropriated for gra¬ 
zing; pasture. 


bearded face on the side or spout, used in the 16th _ 

ta / llott-n!-ly, adv .— grav'l-la- century; a bellnrmine. 3. [Prov. Eng. & Scot.] A large grn'vCn^n,'grfi*tst-5 , B5 a. & adr. rit 1 Mas Graceful- 
gravitate or tend toward a center, earthen jar or bottle. 4. A hydroid polyp (Sertalaiia gracefully; elegantly: a direction to the performer. 

' • Physics & An- argentea) infesting oyster-beds. jgrey / l>c*ar<i"i. «re l t, h. A gree or step; degree. 


n. (J) The accelerating tendency of bodies toward the grny'fissti", grf'fish*,R. [Scot.] The coalflsh. grny'lord / '+ g**e*’+, n. Satisfaction; gratitude; favor; prize; gree. 
ter of the enrth, being equal to the earth’s attraction [Local, Gt. Brit.]. ^ gre'n-blet. a. Agreeable; agraed. 


minus the centrifugal force nrising from the rotation of srMy'lieiid", gre^hed’, n. 1. A person with gray hair. y;ren,HC, grls or grlz (xm), rt. k , _ _ 

the earth on its axis; weight. (2) Alore widely, the siin- An ol(1 malc sperm-whale. ! % To smear, rub. or daub with grease; lubricate the axle. 


ilar tendency toward the center of anv heavenly body. STray'lioniul", n. Same as 
(3) Loosely, gravitiition, especially near the surface of a grny'lng^, gre'lag', n. The 
heavenly Iwdy. 2. The quality of being charged with (Anser amer or ferns) of 
or involving great Interests; importance; seriousness; Europe, the original of the 

enormity; aa, the gravity of the crisis was manifest. common domestic goose. [< 

There is k certain gravity in the position of one w ho is . . . very ^^>7’ P c, ’h a P 8 = LAG, 

near the nndiseovered country. < >> . (tag, slack.] 

Holmf^ Over the Teacups ch. 10. p. 246. [n. m. a co. ’91.] grn ylet, n. Same as grail. 

3. Sobriety, seriousness, or dignity of demeanor or ~”* 1 ‘ 

character; dignified reserve; sedatencss; as, the gravity A sm nU salmomform 
of a judge. 

A man of his place, gravity, and learning. 

Shakespeare Merry W7rea act ili, sc. 1. 

4. Acoustics. Lowness of pitch. [< V. granite , < L. 
grarifa(t-)s, < gravis , heavy.] 

Phrases, etc.: — grnv / i-ty*bnt // U*r-y, n. See hat- 
terv.— g. trail roud, n. A railroad In which the earsde- 
seend by their own weight; an Inclined railroad.—g. solu¬ 
tion. n. A solution used to separate the different mineral 
constituents of rocks hy their specific gravities, as the solu¬ 
tion of mercuric iodid In potassium lodld, having a niaxt- 
inum specific gravity of 8.19.— Npcrific g.* the ratio of the 
weight of a body to that of an equal volume of some stand¬ 
ard substance, water In the case of solids and liquids, air in 
the ease of gases: numerically equal to the density.— mi»c- 
cific*g. bottle or flnwk (Physics), an instrument, for 
determining the density or specific gravity of a liquid by 
the weight thereof required to fill it, as compared with a 
known weight of a standard liquid, such as watc * * * 


GREYHOUND, 
common wild gray goose 



of the sea: general!■ 


[New Zeulnnd.] A haplo- 
chitonoid fish (Prototroctes 
which onjrhyttebus). [ < gray.] 
in J gvny-innPkiiiv «• Same as 

L BI,a GRIMALKIN. 

gi’Hy'mll], gr^'mil, n. A 
ut the latitude whose sine is 1 Vv 3* plant, the gromwell. gray 


A smnU salmoniform fish 
(genns Thymalhts), having« 
a richly colored long and 
high doraal fin. T. vmgaris 
is the European grayling. „ _ 

•T. siqnffer Is the American Tile Graying Goose {Anser 
grayling, occurring from the muter). Vao 

northw'estern United States to the arctic coast, with local 
varieties in Michigan and Montana. See Ulus, below. 

The grayling has lately been brought extensively to notice aa 
occurring in the waters of Michigan. ... It is also found io the 
headwaters of the Missouri in the region adjacent to the valley of 
tho Yellowstone. Pep. V. S. Fish Commission , iS72- f ?z pt. ii. p. 74 
[GOV. PTG. OFF. 74.] 

2. [Local, Eng.] The dace. 3. A papilionid butterfly 
(ilipparclna semele). 4 


[greased; greasing.] 
^rease; lubricate the axle, 
spindle, pivot, or other wearing-surface of; oil; anoint; 
ns, to grease a pan; U) grease one’s clothes; to grease a 
carriage-wheel. 2. To cause to move easily or run 
smoothly. 3. Veter . To infect with grease. 4+. To in¬ 
fluence by gifts; bribe, of. To gull; overreach. 

— to grenne the pulm of, to bribe, 
grease, gris, n. 1. Animal fat, especially when soft; 
any fatty, oily, or mictnous substance. See table below. 
2. Veter. An inflammatory affection of a horse's heels, 
producing senbby sores. [< F. graisse , < L. crassus, 
fatj g;reeect; greeset. 

Compounds, etc.: — grrnme ’’sliox"* n. A Journal-box 
or axlcMiox In which grease Is used as a lubricator.— 
grcnae'liNh",«. Thecandle-fish or oolakaa.— g.sjaek, 
7 i. A Jack for giving a smooth, oily finish to leather.— 
moth. n. A grayish pyralld moth (Aglossa pktgultmhs), 
whose larva lives in greasy substances.— e.spn | n t, n. A 
paste used In theatrical make-up, usually prepared in sticks 
of varying shades.— g.^poti «. A vat containing melted 
tallow or lard: the third of a series of vata used hi tinning 
sheet-iron or steel.— g.:*pot, n.— in g.. In fat condition; 
fit to kill: said of a hart or other game animal. 

Varieties of Geease. 


Name. 


Source. 


Use. 


r** v M nvMMMmvi ItquiU, 1 y >V IliUi J »» 

It contains under stated conditions of temperature and , 
pressure. Called also pycnometer.— h tnndurd g„ the 4r „ 
force of gravity at some standard latitude nnd at the level *** 



flnt'-grease'i.White auts.Food 

badg'er-g.Badger.Lubricant 

bflt-g. 2 .! l*tei'opusedulis, etc. Lubricant 

bear-g. a .Bear.Med., perfumery 

dog-g- 4 .Dog.iMcd., glove-mfg. 


_ ^_llya _ __ _ 

sometimes at 45°. The force of gravity at the earth’s sur- mlllrll. 


The American Grayling 
( Thymallus signtfer). «/io 


face incrcasea northward or southward from the equator, 
because of the centrifugal effect ef the earth’s rotation, and 


niy'imle", grd'pet", n. 

dimInish v s with 1 ntTeaslagViev,ation above ievei'owltig , r rfo h c'^grfi * stChf* 1 ™" 

to the greater distance from the center of attraction s * 0 ?. ,c » .. *=■ ,, *=• ;—- 

Physical measurements dependent upon the attraction of rocE ’ t ?, basalt i consisting of feltlspur aiul uugite. 

gravitation, to be strictly comparable, must lie reduced to A 

the standard aa above defined. gnty-wack'e, gre-wak'e, C. 1. (-e, S.; gre'wak-i. E. 


A young goldfinch, before 
A grny to green compact 


e'mu-g.fl. 


foot-g... 
goose-g... 
green g7. 


gua-ri'ba-g.«. 

blp’jpo-pot'a-imis- 

, g. 1 . 

horse-g. B , 


Dromseus n o vie»h ol-\ 

landise, etc.Medlelne 

Cottonseed refuse.. Various 
Goose... 

Coal-tar. 


Animal., 


tfra'yj , gre'vt, n. [gravies, pt.) 1. The liqnid (fat 
and mice) that drips from meat in roasting, baking, etc., 
or when cut upon the platter. Called also dish •gravy. 
2. A sunce made by thickening meat-drippings; also, 
loosely, any warm sauce for meat or vegetables, etc. 
[Formerly greanj. orig. an a., < greaves 2 .] 

n - A lonp bont-shapetfbowl or anv 
similar diah for holding gravy.—g.«di*di, «. A incat-disb 
in which there Is a depression for containing the gravy; any 
dish in which gravy is served. 3 * 

-gra'vled, a. Served or covered with gravy. 


11 >’.: gre'wnc', IV.), n. Geol. I. Lit hoi. A compact 
sedimentary grit-rock composed of rounded or subangu- 
lar gmlns of quartz, feldspar, slate, etc., solidly cemented 
by n paste generally silicioue but sometimes argilla¬ 
ceous, fcldspathic, calcareous, or anthracitic, generally 
dark-gray. It is distinguished from sandstone chiefly 
by its superior hardneas, the variety of Its component 
imrtlcles, and Its compact cement. It occurs extensively io 
lower Paleozoic strata. The term Is passing out of use. 

Massive gmtpracke or fissile shale. 

Arch. Geikie Geol. Sketches eh. 2, p. 39. [macm. ’82.] 


I-gua’na-g.B. 

os'trlch«g.». 

ounee-g,' 


Hippopotamus. 

Horse... 

Iguana tuberculata 
Stmthio camel us... 


Medlclue 
Lubricant 
Medicine 

Lubricant 
Soap- and 
making 
Various 
Food, medicine 


candle* 


. Felts uttcia .Various 

pea'cock-gjo..Peacock.Various 

plg'con»g.11. Ectopistes migrato- 

I rius, etc.Food 

ra po'8a-g.«.A species of fox_Medicine 

trt'pir*g. c . Tnptrn a terrestri*. . Medicine 

tur'key-g.8.(Turkey. Yarinus 

African 1 , Australasian 2 , N. Am.er.3, European. Austra¬ 
lian*, Brazilian* anthracene oil 7 , S. Amer.*', Arabian 1 ', E* 
Ind.H N. Atn. Indiann. 


sofa, arm, aak; at, fare, accord; element, = over, eight, e = usage; tin, machioe, j = renew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, bOrn; aisle; 




































reader 


7<>i 


ffrccn 


grcnVer, gris'er, n. 1 . One who or that whteh greases, groal'eont", gret'cOf, n. A heavy overcoat, 
oils, or lubricate* 2. [Western U. S.] A Mexican or great Dane, see Dane, and plate of dogs. 

Spanish*American: applied contemptaously. grenl'en, gret'n, v. I. t. To cause to become great 

grease'wood", grls'wod*, n. Any one of various stant- greater; enlarge; magnify; aggrandize, 
ed and decidedly prickly shrubs, * < 


mostlv of the goosefoot family 
( ChtuoiMXliaeeze), belonging to the 
genera &'arcobatae, Atriplex , 
Grayia, etc., and found on the al- 
kaliue plains of the western United 
States. They contain a email j)er- 
centage of oil, and when dry bnm 
with great heat. greahr'- 
brii'oli";: grease'linsli'^. 
grriiVj, grls't, a. [okeas'i-er; 
goeas'i-est.] 1. Smeared, satu¬ 
rated. or spotted with grease, od, or 
the like; as, a greasy apron or 
plate. 2. Containing, having, ex¬ 
uding, or characterized by much 
grease or fat; full of grease; fatty; 
unctuous; oily; as, greasy sub¬ 
stances. 

Sweep on, joa fat and greasy citizens. 
Shakespeare As You Like it act ti,sc. 1. 
3. KeseiublioggTease or oil; having 
a smooth or unctuous feel or look, 
’ 4 ~ 



One of the Plants 
called Greasewood 
(Gniyiu polygaloi- 
de*). 


The permission nf those great things above, would enlarge and 
greaten the heart. 

It. Leighton W'brA.-s vol. ii, ser. xv, p. 171. (dun. ’35.] 
II. i. 1, To become great or greater; enlarge; dilate. 

All subjects, pleasing or painful, greaten on oar view if we look 
. at them long. A. K. H. Boyd Recreations of a Country Parson 

i«* eft first series, ch. 10, p. 314. [o. * CO. *69.] 

Jrj 2+. To become pregnant. 

gren t'li end", profiled*, n. [Local, U. S.} The goldeneye, 
grenl'lj * grct'li, adr. 1. In a great manner; in or to a 
great degree or extent; largely; exceedingly; much; as, 
he grieved greatly. 2. In a magnanimous or spirited 
manner; nobly; courageously. 

Come into port greatly, or sail with God the seas. 

Emerson E-snay*, Heroism in first series, p. 206. [n. M. * CO. ’90.] 
3. [Rare.] In a lofty or illustrious manner; with dis¬ 
tinction; grandly; as, to marry or plan greatly. 
grraf'iiCKM, grcl'nes, n. 1. The state or quality of 
being great, ns in size or quantity, intensity or force, im¬ 
portance or dignity, rank or power. 2. Moral dignity; 
intellectual breadth; magnanimity; nobleness. 


’Tls the oreafucs* born with him and in him 
That makes the man great. 

Alice Cary The Measure of Time st. 2. 
3+. Arrogance; haughtiness. 

.. ’ ’ examination 


as, a greasy mineral. 4. Covered or spotted with rome u . 

substance that has the effect of grease, as with mercury jyreutw, grets, n. pi. [Fng.] At Oxford, the cxaminal 
or dirt, which prevents electroplating or the adhesion of f or degrees; the great go: distinguished from emails. 
solder, or with moisture, which makes railway-rails slip- Herodotus probably presents the most difficulty to all men read- 
|n*ry. 5. [Rare.] Corpulent; bniky; fat. G. \eter. Af- log for 'Greats.* J. wells ia A. M. M. Stedman’s Oxford ch. li, 
fected with grease. 7. Foggy; misty; disagreeable, as p. 256. [bell *87.] 



■ extent, or expniwe than tfie average of It* claw or the to)‘or wllowfOS»” ffr^;V?8lrt' rravk. 

objects with which it Is compared; of unusually large «r reaz ,r ren7 ,| Grease etc Phil Soc 

mass or magnitude; very large; big; Immense; vast; as, £ rt ,| u ; T J^th, n. A 4-toed podicipoid diving bird without 
a great rock* a great tree; a great plain; a great dis*■* taii-fftathers mu’ ’ ’ * -- ■ - » j * 

tance. 2, Being much more nnmerous than the average; 


containing many units or Individuals; as, a great army. 

And t heard, a* It mere the voice of a great multitude. . . . lay¬ 
ing, Alleluia, for the Lord God Omnipotent reigm-th. Ret'. xix, 6. 

3. Extending through a long time; of considerable dura¬ 
tion; prolonged; as, a great while. 4, Of very consul- 
era ble degree; more than ordinary; extreme; as, a 
pain; gnat care; great foolishness. 5. Of large or the 
largest importance; holding a cbief or prominent rank; 
having much power or influence; able to accomplish 
much; mighty; foremost; as, a great nation. 

The aun ahall be turned into darknesa, and the moon into blood, 
before the great and the terrible day of the Lord coioe. Joet ii.31. 
<>. Having large mental, inoral, or other endowments; 
eminent; excellent; highly gifted; as, a great orator. 

So when a great man dies, For years b**yond our ken. 

The light he leave* behind him lie* t'i»oii the path* or men. 


hi il* feat hers and with the front toes lobed. 
quciit mainly fresh waters In 
all parta of the world. l\nll- 
l>/mbus podiceps, the pled- 
billed grebe, ^Echtnophorus 
acrldcnttili*, the western 
grebe, and Columbus auri - 
ms, the horned grebe, are ex¬ 
amples la the northern hemi¬ 
sphere. 

Onw of the grebes builds a 
floating nett that risen and fall* 
with the tide, and can be paddled 
away by the mother. 

t’. F. HO LDKK .Ml rvels of A ni- 
iuaf Life ch. 5, p. 57. Is. ’&.] 

[< F. grlbe , < Bret, krib, 
comb.]—grehe'.cloth", n. 

A cotton cloth having r down 


Grebes fre- 



- . , . surface on one side. 

Longfellow* Charles Sumner at. 9. <; r oc«“t, n. The Greek lan- 
7. Involving large interests or important consequences; guago. 


4 . Iii'un mg initc iiunraie oi impuruuii. uiuirv.-uuvnu.va*, _ r , _. . ,, _. ,_ 

worthy of serious consideration; important; weighty; Ure'ckHit, grT'siian, a. Of 

momentous; as, great questions; It Is no great matter. or pertaining to Greece. *’ /11 

Great bum*. Ysed to great ends. TENNYSON ITince^a iv, at. 8. - 


k.. . i .e w., . women, about 1868, lu which the body was carried bent for- 

8. Characterized nv or showing elevation, as of feeling, wuixl from the him 

act, or aspect; high-minded; magnanimous; dignlflwl; (; re 'c*lan, ». 1. A native or citizen of Greece: a Greek. 


noble: grand; mniestic; commanding; sublime; as, great 
thought*; a great heart. 0. Characterized hy energy or 
persistency; earnest; zealons. 

You have younself been a great fighter. 

Shakespeare Jfcrry HVira of Windsor act II, se. 3. 
1 O. Distinguished by extraordinary or wonderful fea- 


2. One who is learned in the Greek language and liter¬ 
ature; a Greek scholar. 

1 doubted not to make it apj>car, that If I wo* not *o rich as hla 
lufdxhip, I ww a far bettrr (*redan. 

l)V. QCINCEY Opium-Eater prelim., p. 29. [T. A f. ’55.] 

3, [Colloq.] A roysterer. 4. A Hellenist Jew. 

tnres, of excellent quality; capable of prixlucing large GrcVisni, grt'slzm, «. A Greek Idiom or form of exprea- 
results; magnifleent; bnposing; as, a great feast. alon. (Jrcrk'Urnt. 

It i* of raomentou* importance that a nation *houl<] have a great re'**lZi*, grtValz, r. [GuE'ciZED; Gue'CI ZlNU.l I. t. 
pa*t to look back apon. Smil>» Character ch. l. p. x*. [h. 72.] To make ( translate Into Greek ; give Greek form 
I 1. showing arrogance, pride, or haughtiness; swelling; or character to; as, to (irecize a word. 


The r*>wt may be Scythian name* Grecized. 

Amelia B. Edwards in Century Magazine Jan., *90, p 3S8. 
II, i. To become like, or to imitate, the Greeks In 
speech, ideas, or ways. 

Thi* 1* what enraged them *o much againat the Hellenistic, or 
(incizing Jew*, who read the Septuagint Greek version in their 
nynagogues. KlTTO Hist, of llHAe intro., p. 34. [a. I’. CO. *73.] 
[< F. G’rtciser , < L. Gnecizo, < Gr. Graikizd, < 
Graikos, Greek.] (xrirT'Isct; lirffiVIzcJ; Ore'- 
eltin-lzet; Cire'eKcJ; fircek'lzej. 

Irecu*. Derived from Latin Gr&cus* Gheek: a com¬ 
bining form. Graeco^; Orjrco-J.— G re "cos I In c'- 
trUnu, a. Of or pi*rtalnlog to the kingdom of Bnetria, 
In western Asia, founded about 2f*fi B. 0. by the Greek 
ldodoliift. — <ii*i*"eo» I iii t'In, a. Of or pertRiulng to both 
Greeks und Latins, nr to both the Greek and the Latin 
toiiKoes.— (>i*v"i*i»cl(o / i>inUf a. Of or pertaining to 
Greece and Home together; as, Greco-linman civilization; 
Greco*Homan art.— Iir<»"rii«Tiirk'isli, a. Of or per¬ 
taining to Greeks and Turks together; hs, a Greco* Turkish 
vlllHge.—I^reen»Turkiwli lnugiiugts Turkish written 

6nta’rio,’tbe fresh-water sea* between'the Unltecf States and <*re-rol'*i-l rv, grT-kol'a-tri, Jt. An undue exultation 
Canada.—g, muster, a grand master. See c;rand.— g, of the Greek language anti culture. [< Gkeco- -f- Gr. 
power, one of the chief countries of F.urope, represented latrria, worship.) 

diplomatically by ambassadors; specifically, Austrla-Ilun- gr(>e«<u«>, gn*e, a. IF.] 1, A device placed In a coffee-pot to 
garr. France, Germany, Gmu Britain, and lbissla.— u. retain tin; groiinds; coiTee-stralner; also, a coffee-pot hsv- 
prinier, a size of tvpt% about m-polnt.— g. *»enlt*, the Ing this strainer. 2. An ornamental (ireek fret or meander, 
complete musical scale.— g. Scott [HangI,an exclamation gectl'ii-Hii, gred o-Iln, «. A purplish or violet color; grld- 
of astonishment: said to l»e derived from Gen. Winfield clln. 

Seott.—g. si»n, tin* M«*dlterranean; sometimes, also, the grrti'i"roii+» n. A gridiron, gretl'iref; (tred'irni'k 
Black Sea.—g, «ml, the chief aeal of a government; aomi*- grns grl, r. ISeot.] 1. f. To bring together (those who 
times, also, the officer in charge of It. or his office.— the Ii, disagree); reconcile. 

Spirit, the Deity of the* American Indiana. See.MAStTo. ||. f. 1, To dwell together peaceably. 21, To agree. 

Many self-explaining compound adjectives have great as gree 1 G n. Satisfaction; legal redress; hIso, gocwl will; favor, 
the first element; **, greni bellied, g.«eured, g.* —to benf the gre»* [Scot.], to win the prize, 
eyed. g.limited, g.itnlled. That sense *n»l worth, o’er a’the earth, 

I. One who is or those who are |>owerful, rich, May bear the gree, and a’ that, 

noble. or Inlluenlial. Burns For A ’ That *t. 5. 

Fashion may be considered, in general, a* the nutom of the great, gree^t, n. A step; stair; also, rank; degree. SeeoaaKSEt. 
A. Alison, Sr. Essays an Taste e*aay I, ch. 2, p. 77. [H. ’70.] gl*eed + , r(. To cry out. 

2+. The mas*, lump, or job; the whole; the gross; as, to irrecd, grid, ;j. i . An eager and inordinate desire to pos- 
do work by the great. 3+. The greater part; substance. something, especially wealth; avarice. 2. Greedi- 

grent, adr. {liare.l Ver)* moch; gr«*atly. ness. 3+. Agreetly person. [< AS. gr$d, greetl.) 


proud: big; as, great looks or words. 12. Large In or 
as in pregnancy: teeming; gravid; big; filled: often fig¬ 
uratively; as, great with young; great with promise. 
13. More remote by a single generation than the rela¬ 
tionship Indicate! by the word qualified: with a hyphen; 
as. //noif-uncle; great -grand fat her; ymtf-grandson. 1 I. 
Ditilcult to solve, deal with, or endure; grievous; bur¬ 
densome; as. a great problem; a great trial. 15. Inti¬ 
mately acquainted; much used; familiar; favorite. 

When people are intimate, we nay they in a* great a* two Inkle- 
weaver*. Cowder H'nrfc*, May C, /?«w p. 308. It*, a. a CO. *56.] • 
] CD. Well known; notorious. f< AS. great.] 

Great has many shades of meaning that ran not be easily 
stated, and often adds merely ru emphatic or intensive force 
to I be word* with which It is used. 

Synonyms: sccoranu; labor. 

Phraacs. etc.: — gri‘nt'*l»or»i"t, a. Nohly horn; of 
high lineage.— g, eiiitle, In law, any cattle except sheep 
and yearling*.— (.*renter llritnln, the colonial empire 
of Great Britain.— g.slionrted* a. 11Igh-splrlted; coura¬ 
geous; also, magnanimous.— g.»lirurti-dni***, n.— 
(i. Lakes, l^ikrs Superior, Michigan, Huron, Kile, and 


greed*, grldz, n. [Eng.] A pond weed {Potamogeton). 

greecUy, grld'i, a. [gueed'i-ek; gueed'i-est.] 1. Hav¬ 
ing nn excessive appetite for focwl or drink; voracious; 
gluttonous; very hungry. 2. Having an eager desire for 
possession; eager to obtain; avaricious; covetous. 

Imagination, thou art an a.*8, and thy long ears at mil times 
onedy of deception! J. Wilson Recreations of Christopher 
Xorth, Snotrbalt Bicker af Pedmount p.276. [black. ’68.] 

[< AS. gr^dig, < gr$d y desire, hunger.] 

Synonyms: gluttonous. Insatiable, Insatiate, ravenous, 
sclfleb, voracious. See avaricious.— Antonyms: com¬ 
pare synonyms for abstinenck; oknkkous.— Preposi¬ 
tion: grcedyq/'psdn- 

— grccd'ytgiil" or g.<gut*", n. [Vulgar.] A gluttoD. 
—Sfreecl'l-ly, adv.— Krt‘etI't-iie*iK, n. 

gree'gree", grrgri*. ». 1. [Afr.] An African talisman or 
charm; fetish. gi*i'»gvi"L 2. [Grenada, W. I.] A buz¬ 
zard ( Ruteo latissimns). 

Gi*erkt» vi. To copy the Greeks: only In the phrase to 
Greek It. 

Greek, grtk, a. 1. Of or pertaining to Greece or the 
Greeks; Grecian; Hellenic; as, the Greek alphabet. 

It is of great importance to remember that the names of the 
Greek letter* , . . are not Greek but Semitic words; that is to say, 
they have no meaning except In Semitic . . . languages. Jamf.s 
G ow Companion to School Classics pt. i, ch. 1, p. 2. [macm. ’8S.] 

2. Resembling the Greeks, as in intellectual keenness 
and devotion to reason, or in love for literary and artistic 
excellence and in delicacy of taste; also, thoroughly 
versed In Greek literature and antiquities. 

Phrasea: — Greek tire hi lee In re, the orders devel¬ 
oped In ancient Greece. For the styles, see Corinthian; 
Dome; Ionic. See also lllus. under capital, ami plate of 
architecture.— («. nn, the art developed In ancient 
Greece. It Included architecture, sculpture, painting, detail 
In bronzes pottery, and vase-decoration, and attained Us 
apogee In the 5th century B. C — G\ Church, the Eastern 
or Oriental Church (officially, the Holy Oriental Orthodox 
Catholic Apostolic Church), which finally separated from 
the Iiotnan or Western Church In the lltli eentury, eblefly 
upon doctrinal and liturgical grounds. Ita chief creed la 
the Xleene-ConatantlnopolltHn, omitting the Fllloque, and 
Its highest officers are the four patriarchs of Alexandria, 
Antioch, Jerusalem, and Constantinople, and the Russian 
Holy Governing Syood. It exlsta chiefly in Greece, Turkey, 
SrrvlR, Humaulrt, and some parta of Austria, and it is tbe es¬ 
tablished church of the Russian empire. In Bulgaria there 
is an Independent branch of the Orthodox Church ruled hy 
nn exarch,—<5. fire, ace fire.— f». music, music chiefly 
melodic. There were five principal schools —the Dorian, 
Ionian, Phrygian, Aeolian, and Lydian. Each of these had 
Its dominant and subdominant scale. Their relation Is im¬ 
perfect and confusing.—(i. pbilosnphy. Hie schools of 
thought developed by the ancient Greeks. They may be 
divided into four periods: (1) The Cosmological, or Pre- 
socratlc, Including the Ionic, Pythagorean, Elentlc, and the 
later natural philosophy culminating In the Atomlsts. (2) 
The Anthropological, embracing the Sophistical and So- 
cratle philosophy, the latter Including Plutonism Hnd Arls- 
totellanlsui. (3) The Kthlenl schools, including Stoicism, 
Epicureanism, and Skepticism, (4) The echoola of Neo¬ 
platonism and Theosophy —I J. rose, the flower campion. 

Greek, n. 1. (1) One of the people of ancient Greece, 
which included, besides the peninsula of Greece proper, 
all Ilellas, i. e , all islands, coasts, and settlements where 
Greek was spoken, whether Asiatic, African, or European. 

In the historic period, the people of thi* race called themselves 
by the name Hellene*, and their language Hellenic. We call them 
Gneka, from the Homan nntne (ineci. 

Goodwin Greek Grammar intro., p. 1. [g. * co. ’87.] 
(2) One of the modern Greek race, descended, with ad¬ 
mixture, from the ancient. 2. The language of ancient 
or that of modern Greece. 

Ancient Greek is a member of the Aryan (Indo-European) 
family, and contains four main dialects —Attle, Ionic, 
Doric, and ^Eollc. Of these Attic was the most cultivated, 
and beeaine the standard. It was the language of the 
drama, of philosophy, and, In Its later form, of the Sep- 
tuagint and the New Testament. Before 7U0 B. C. Ilomer, 
Hesiod, and Herodotus rendered the Old and New Ionic 
famous as the epic dialect of Greece. Pindar, Aleman, and 
Theocritus wrote In Doric, a rustle, broad-voweled dialect 
(600 - 250 B. C.). A lea* ns and Sappho wrote in various forms 
of -EoUc (600 H. C.). Greek was a living language all 
through the Byzantine period, and at the fall of Constanti¬ 
nople, in 1453, Greek scholars emigrated to Italy and else¬ 
where, and brought about the revival of learning. See Re¬ 
naissance. Modern Greek, or Romaic, is the language of 
the Greeks of to-day. It Is a slightly altered form of the 
later Greek of Xenophon and PlutBrch, pronounced by tlie 
written accent and with sounds different from those given 
in our standard Greek grammars. 

N'o sound scholar would ever think of deriving any Greek or 
Latin word from Sanskrit. Sanskrit is not the mother of Greek 
and Latin, a* Lain i* of French and Italian. Sanskrit, Greek , and 
Latin are sister*. Max MI’LLer Science, of Language second 
series, lect. ix, p. 436. [a. 75. j 

3. [Colloq.] Language or things not understood: as, 
it Is all Greek to me. 4. [Slang.] A tricky fellow; 
sharper; rogue. 5. One versed in the Greek language, 
literature, and antiquities; a Greek scholar. G. [Slang, 
U. S.] An Irishman. [< AS. Grecos, pi., < L. Gnecus, 
< Gr. Graikos, Greek/] 

— <irci*kV**,;t. A female Greek, lireek'l I njj, 
ti. A little Greek, or one of Inferior attainment in Greek. 

<;reek'l*l», grlk'ish, a. Belonging to Greece; having 
or partaking of a (.’reek character. 

Screen 1 , grin, V. I. /. To cause to become green. 

11, i. To become green or covered with verdure. 

Spring ha* com**! the rills a* they glisten 
Sing to the pebble and greening gras*. 

W. W. Story Spring at. 3. 
[< AS. grhiian, < r/r?ne , green.] 

green 9 , rl. [Scot.] To vearu. 

gree n, a. I, Of the color of herbage and growing plants; 
having the spectrum color between blue and yellow; 
verdant; as, agree?) meadow; a green dress. See ukeen, 
n. 2. Not arrived at perfect or mature form or con¬ 
dition; immature; unripe; as, green fruit. 3. Of or due 
to immature or nnakilled judgment or lack of knowledge; 
raw; unripe; as, a green workman; green manners. 

They said they did not want any green hands. 

Jane Andrews Only a Fear eh. I, p. 13. [l. a s. *88 .] 

4. Of recent occurrence or origin; not seasoned or made 
ready for use; new; fresh; hence, nnforgotten. 

It 1* a green wound, don’t uncover it. Burks Seeches, Im¬ 
peachment of Hastings vol. li, *ixth day, p. 248. [SELL ’80. J 
Specifically: (1) Not fired: said of bricks or j lottery. (2) 
Not yet (fried: said of wood, printed sheets, etc. (3) 
Fresh; just killed; also, half-cooked: said of meat. (4) 
Being in a soft undressed and untanned condition, as 
when freshly taken from the creature: said of hides. 


«ii= out, »ll; I it = fetid, Ifi = fatwre; c = k; cliurcli; dli = the; go, sing, ink; so; tliin; zh = azure; F. boil, diine. <, from; t, obsolete; ?, variant. 
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greenstone 



5. Pale-greenish; pale; sickly; wan. 0. Characterized 
by strength or youthful vigor; tmtlecayed; flourishing; 
fresh; as, green old age. 

Lord, keep my memory green. DICKENS Haunted Man end. 

[< AS. grlney < root of crow.] greiict. 

Synonyms: see fresh. 

Compounds, etc.: — green bn**, the black bass.— 
gi , ceii'*b**tii , t!"*?<l» a. Having green-gill: said of oystera. 
— g. blight*, plaut-IIcc or aphids.— g.tbrnum, n. Same 
as dyek’s-broom. g r e c it' i n «■ *w v «*tl "i; groeii'- 
g. cloth, g. table, a tabic on which gam¬ 
bling games are played: so called because generally cov¬ 
ered with greea doth.— g.*ciotl>, n. I Eng.] A depart¬ 
ment of the royal household mainly concerned with the 
commissariat.— g.xcntl, w. 1. I Local, Eng.] The coalflsb. 
2. (California.] The cultus-cod.— g. corn, unripe aad ten¬ 
der eara or kernels of mAlzc, much esteemed as a vegetable 
when cooked (boiled, stewed, or sometimes roasted). —g.* 
corn.n. [U.S.] Tbestrlogof egg-capsules of a whelkoroth- 
er mollusk.—g. ernh, the common European crab ( Card- 
him tn/fna#).—g. din I inge, same aa smaraodite.— g.* 
drngn»,r>. A herb (Arteie- 
rna Uracontlum) of the same 
genus as the Indian turnip or 1 
iaek-Io-tbe-pulplt, but hav¬ 
ing from 7 to 11 lea Acts In stead 
ofS; dragonroot— g.*eyed, 
a . Having green eyes; hav¬ 
ing such a disposition that 
all things appear discolored 
or distorted: as, the green - 
eyed monster, jealousy.—g. 
fire, aee colored fire, 
under fire. — g.*gi 11, n. 

1, Greenness of the gills of 
an oyster, due to feeding 
upon Confervse. 2, An oys¬ 
ter with green gills— g.* 
gilied, a.— g.sglnml, «. 

Cruet. One of the pair of 
glands at the basal joint of 
the posterior antenna?, func¬ 
tioning as kidneys, as In lob- Green-dragon 

sters and crabs.— g. «oo*e. uretn aragoo. 

1 . A young goose. 2+. A a * flowering spadix, 

cuckold or a strumpet. -green / gro"cer, n. A retailer 
of fresh or new vegetables. 

Io public markets, aod lo greengrocer s’ shops, and hucksters’ 
stands, the same methods prevail, and the maxim ‘huy cheap and 
sell dear ’ is tbe golden rule of the gild. 

J. R. Dodge in Century Magazine Jan., ’02, p. 453. 

-g.«Erown,a. Overgrown with verdure.— g.riicnded, 
a. 1. Having a green bead. 2+. Ignorant.— g. heron, an 
American heron (Arden virescens) with dark-green crown, 
back, and wings.—g. iron ore, same as dufkenitk.— g. 
In ml, grass-land.—g.jlnver, n. Tbe sea-lettuce (Ulva 
Lactuca ), an edible seaweed. Called also greensloke.— g,t 
leek, «. An Australian parrakeet (PoP/tells barrabnndl)\ 
the gearlet-breasted parrot.— g.sinnut led, a. Mantled or 
covered with greenness or verdure.—g. marble, aamcaa 
sehfextinr. — g. miuernU same as malachite. —g. 
monkey, an African cercopithecine monkey (Cercopithe- 
cus callitrichus), olive-green with a white run on tbe neck. 
It is often trained.— G. Mountain boys, Vermont aol- 
djers in tbe Revolution, tirat organized by Ethan Allen in 
1 • <5. — 0*• Mouiiinin Stntc*, Vermont.—g.irot, n. A 
green-colorcd condition of wood, probably occasioned by a 
fungus (Chlorosplenium ternginosuni). — g.;snItctl, a. 
Salted when green, to keep for a wbile without tanning: said 
of hides.— g. suit of miigmis, In old chemistry, the 
dark-green crystalline platosodlammonlum ehloroplatinate 
(N^lijPt^CLi).—g. sen, a ecs, shipped by a vessel, con¬ 
taining so much water that It looks green.—g,*slokc, «. 
A seaweed; green-laverg.tstnll, n. A market-stall for 
vegetables.—g, vitriol, an old name for ferrous sulfate. 
— g. ware, damp, recently made, unburned pottery, re¬ 
quiring to be dried before burning or baking, 
green, grin, n. 1. The color of spring foliage; thocolor 
observed in the solar spectrum between the blue and the 
yellow, extending from light of wave-length .533 micron 
to .505 micron, especially about .518 micron; producible 
by mixing blue and yellow pigmenta (not blue and yellow 
light). 2. A grassy level or piece of ground covered 
with herbage; particularly, a plot of grass-land or a com¬ 
mon in or adjacent to a town or village; as, a village 
areen. 3. A green pigment or anbstance. 4. pi. The 
leaves and steins or young plants, as dandelion and 
spinach, used as food: usually boiled. 5. pi. Leaves 
or branches of trees, especially of evergreens, used for 
decoration; also, such leaves made Into wreaths. G. pi. 
The green liquid obtained in the procees of sugar-ma¬ 
king, Anally becoming molasses or sirup. 

Phraaea:— Florida green, chlorophyl found In ma¬ 
rine alga? (Floridese), hidden by Florida red.— IvendnI 
sec Kendal.— Lincoln g. 1 . A color produced In 

ncoln, England. 2. Hence, a woolen cloth thus colored, 
worn by woodmen.— Paris g., a poisonous copper aceto* 
arscnlte, used largely as an insecticide, especially for the 
potato-bug and cotton-worm: used also as a pigmeat (see 
table). 

Varieties of Green Coloring-substances. 


Name. 


Name. 


ac'id green i. 

Afri-can g*.... 
al'de-hydeg.io., 

a-llz’a-rlng. 

al’ka-11 g.i. 

an'thra-eene g.4 

Ar-natfdong. 

ba-ry’ta g. 

ben'zal g.5. 

heoz-al'de-bydc g.. 

ben'zoyl g. 

blad'der-g.s. 

Brem en g.. 


Coal-tar. 1 Dyestuff 

A mineral copper pigment oll-palnt 
r, ~* Dyestuff 


Source or Synonym. 


Use. 


Els'ner’s g. 8 . 

em'er-ald-g.io... 

Eng'llsb g. 


Source or Syounym. 


Er'lau g.Green bice 


A yellow dyestuff and by 

drated copper oxld. 

Aeeto-arsemte of copper 

Brunswick green* 


eth'yl g.«. 

fastg. 

French g. 

French Ver'o 

nese' g.s. 

Gcl’Iert/sg.®. 

Gen'te-Ie’a' g.* ... 

g. hlcet. 

g. earths. 


g. lake 1 *... 
g. o’cber 8 .... 
g. smalt. 


g. ul’tra-nia-) 

rine' 1 *.j 

g. ver'dl-tcr. 

Gul'gnetV g.is... 

Guln’e-ag. 

llel-ve'tiag. 

hu'lvg. 

Ilook'er’a g.«. 


Coal-tar. 

Benzal green* 
Emerald-green* 

Hydrated chromic oxld .. 
Cohalt blue and zlae oxld 

Copper stannstc. 

Hydrated oxld of copper. 
A greenish ocher some¬ 
times contalnlngcopper 
Prussian blue and yellow 

pigments. 

Yellow ocher and potas¬ 
sium ferrocyanid 
Cobalt green* 

Artificial ultramarine be¬ 
fore roasting. 

Green bice* 

Chromic oxld. 


Acid green* 

Acid green* 

A variety of green earth 
Prussian blue and gam -) 

bogc.) 

Malachite green* 
Emerald-green* 

Coal-tar. 


Ilun'ga-ry g. 

im-pe’rl-al g. 

1'o-dln g.n.... 

j'ris g.Bladder-green' 

leaf-g.[Chrome green' 

light g....Acid green* 

mal a-chite g.» s ..j(l) A hydrated copper car- 
, _ bonate. (2) Benzal gr’n* 

J5 a o^ga-ncae g. 8 ... Barium manganate. 


ma-rlue' g. 

Mat'tbleu - Ples'sy 

g. 

metb'yl g.8..., 

Mll'o-ry g. 

mln'er-al g.n. 
Ml'tisg..?. ... 

M it'tier’s g.i«, 

mlxedg.n. 


Copper greuu* 


Dyestuff 


Emerald-green* 

Coal-tar. 

Chrome green* 

A lake from copper sulfate Oil-paint 
Emerald-green* 

Chromium oxld and boric 
acid. 


Oll-palnt 
Oll-palnt oi 
water-color 


Dyestuff 


Oil-paint 

Oll-palnt 

Oll-palnt 

Oil-paint 

Oll-palnt 

Oil-paint 

Oii-palnt 

Oll-palnt 

Oll-palnt; call- 
co-prlutlng 


Eret«n'l>i>i"tle, grin'bot'1, n. A flesh-fly of a rich 
golden green, a&Jfueca aesar or M. cornicing. 

"rren'brl"or, grln'brai'^r, n. Any plant of the genua 
Sm\l<u' y of the lily family ( Liliactse ), 
especially a greenish, prickly, climb¬ 
ing shrub (.S', rotundifolia) of the 
United States and Canada, 
tfreeii'or-y, grin'er-i, n. [-ies, pi.] 

A place where plants are grown, or a 
verdant mass of plants. j 

green'll licli", grln'finch’, n. I. An 1 
Old World grosbeak (genus JJguri- 
nus) y especially L. chlvrisy the male / 
of which is green and gold. Called j 
also greenbirrf, green linnet.green grm- 1 
beaky greenoffy and greeney. 2. The 
Texas sparrow ( Embemagra mfiri 
gatu)y olive-green above, whitish 6elo\v ^ 
with chestnut-brown stripes on the Gr ^ en hrier (Smi- 
crown, and a yellow edge to the wing. u,x 
greeii'fi*h'' fnin'flsh* m 1. [LocsCEng.] Thecoalfisb. 
2. (Local, U. S.] Tbe blueflsh (Pomatomns xallatrir). 

» grln'llai*, n. 1. A green plant-louse or 
aphid. 2. A bright-green flesh-fly. 

grlnTied*, n. I. A small green-headed 
American horse-fly ( Tabanus lineola) with a whitish 
abdominal hue. 2. [Local, U. S.J (1) The mallard. (2) 
let --- 



Oll-palnt 

Oll-palnt 


mol'yb-de’ num ) 

.5 

moun'taln g. 

napb'thol g.<. 

na live g.i®. 

Neu'wied g. 

new g. 

newvlc-to'ri-ag.. 

nlghr-g. 

ol'ive-g.__ 

O-lyin'pi-an g. 

Pan'ne-tier' g. 

Par’is g. 

pat'ent g. 

Paul Ver’o-nese'g. 

PeJ'le-ller' g. 

Per'kin g.’... 

per'ma-oentg. 

Per'slan g. 

plc'klc-g. 

Prus'slan g. 8 . 

qulu'In g.s. 


Rln'man’ag., 
Ro'mau g. 8 ., 


yellow pigments 
molybdate and 


Roa’en-atlehl’a g.. 

sap-g. 

bax'on g. 

Scbcclehi g.a. 

Schweln'furt g.... 

allk-g. 

sol'id. g. 

sol'u-ble g. 

Swc'dlsh g. 

tl-ta'ni-um gd»..., 
uPtra-ma-rinc' g.. 

u-ra'nl-um g.5. 

va-na'dl-um g.a... 
Vc-ne'tlaii g.s_ 


. Blue and „_ 

Sodium molyh( 
potassium ehrornlnm 

alum. 

A natural malachite green 

Coal-tar. 

A native chromic oxld ... 
Mineral green* 

Benzal green* 

Ethyl green* 
lodin green* 

Dewlnt’s green 
Emerald-green 
Emerald-green 
Emenild-green 
A variety of copper green 
French Veronese green 
Freucb Verouese green* 

Coal-tar.. 

French Veronese green* 
Emerald-green* 

A variety of copper green 
Prussian blue and gum. 

boge. 

Organic; containing quin- 

in.. 

Cobalt green* 

Prussian blue and Italian 

piok. 

Manganese green* 

Iris or bladder-green 
Emerald-green* 

Copper araenltc. 

Emerald-green* 

Chronic green* 

Benzal green* 

Variety uf iodln green 
Schecle’a green* 

Titanium ferrocyanid.,.. 
Green ultramarine* 

Uranium oxld. 

Vanadium ferrocyanid... 
Coffee-berries.. 


Color-printlag 

Oll-palnt 


Paint 


Dyestuff 

Oll-palnt 


. Coal-tar.. 

. Ccruleln green* 

. Coal-tar. 

. Ceruleln green*. 

. Emerald-green* 

. Manganese green* 

. Coal-tilr.. 

. Benzal green* 

. Benzal green* 

. Bnekthorn-herrica. 

, ..Green blcc* 

hril Uant g.Benzal green* 

•>ronze-g 6 ........ A var. of Prussian green. 

Bruns wick g. 7 .... Prussian blue and lead 

r , , „ ! chromate...lOll-palnt 

Casseiff.Manganese green* 

Caa sel-mann’a UCopper sulfate and potas- 

I or sodium acetate. Oll-palnt 

ce-ru'le ln g.<.Coal-tar.Dvcstnff 

t lil-nese g.®.Vegetable.Pigment 

1,| 5S l 5m , 5? hro 'l c hrome yellow and ) Oll-palnt; wa-, 

.» Prussian blue.> tor-color 

Cln nn-harg....... Chrome green* 

co balt g.a.Zinc and cobalt oxlds....lotl-paint 

C0 P p'f k. a ...Salts of copper.Oll-palnt 

eryaWlIzcd g.... Iodln green 1 1 

Dewint' g.*..Artificial mixture of green 

_I and orange...Oil-paint 


Dyestuff 

Dyestuff 


Dyestuff 

Pigment 


Paint 


Oil-Dalnt* wa- The plover. (3) A large variety of the striped bass, 

ter-color Ki fen'lientl «t, n. Same as queenhood, gt etie'heden 
ter color green'lienrl", grln'hdrt', n . 1. A large tree {Xectan- 
ara florHsei) of the laurel family (Lanracex\ of Guiana, 
Dyestuff yielding a timber much valued for ship-building before 

the present general nse of iron, and a tonic and febrifu¬ 
gal bark known as bibirv or bebeeru bark. 2. A tree 
(Colubtina ferruginma) of the buckthorn family (Ithain- 
nace&\ of Martinique, with twisted wood, giving it the 
name of makeu'txxl. 

— bn st n i d green lien rt, a large Jamaica shrub ( Ca - 
lyptranthe* Chytraculia) of the myrtle family (Myrtaeeze). 

green'lloodt, w. 1. Agreen state. 2. Ignorance. 
Kreeii'liorii", grln'hem*, «. [Colloq.] An inexperi- 
encwl person, especially a countryman or a foreigner; 
one easily imposed upon; a youth; a novice; probably iu 
allusion to the immature horns of a fawn. 

If not all Vioar* of Wakefield, we are cousios-german to lhat 
reverend greenhorn. 

Austin Phelps Men and Books led. 11, p. 21. [s. ’82.] 

— green'horn"isin, n. Conduct of a greenhorn, 
green'llouse", griiPliaus*, n. I. A building, chieflv 

covered with glass and generally provided with artiflcia’l 
beat, for the protection of exotics or to advance the de¬ 
velopment of other plants or fruit. Compare hothouse. 

A greenhouse full of beautlfully-foliaged plants, is as attract¬ 
ive as one stocked with gar blossoms. 

Hugh Macmillan Bible Teachings ch. 7, p. 149. [macm. ’6k] 
2. Ceram . A moderately wanned building for partially 
drying green pottery. 

Grren'i-aii, grln'i-an, a . Pertaining to the English 
mathematician George Green (1793-1841). [C’.l 
— Grrt’iiiai) function, a function of a class Intro¬ 
duced by George Green, serving to represent the distribu¬ 
tion of electricity on an ellipsoid, 
grooii'l ng, grfn'ing, n . 1. The act of becoming green. 

2, The process of producing green-gill oysters. 3. One 
of several varieties of apple having a greeu skin. See 
APPLE. 

green'Isli, grTn'ish, a. Somewhat green; hence, some¬ 
what Inexperienced.— gret* n'l». Ii - nes«, n. 
green'let, grln'let, n. 1. A vireo, or American vlreo- 
noid bird, especially tbe red-eyed vireo (Uvea ofiraceus). 
2. Some other small greeuisn bird, as a green bulbul. 
[< nncEN.] 

green'Mtig, grtn'llng, n. [Local, Eng.] Tbe pollack, 
green'lyt, «. Green. 

green'ly, grin'll, adv. 1. Newly; freshly. 2. In a 
raw, unskilful manner. 

green'ne*s, grfn'nes, n. The state of being green, 
green'oek-lle, grin'$c-ait, n. Mineral. An adaman¬ 
tine, yellow, transparent cadmium sulfld (CdS), crystal¬ 
lizing in the hexagonal system. Calk'd also cadmium * 
blende. [< Lord Greenock , its discoverer.] 
green'room", grin'rum*, n. 1. The at. The common 
waiting-room for performers in a theater: so called be¬ 
cause originally decorated in green. 2. A chamber for 
the reception of unburned and undried pottery or newlv 
made cloth. 3. An examination-room in a medical school. 
green'Miiid", grln'sand', />. A name given to two 
sandstone strata of the Cretaceous series, one lying 
above, the other below, tbe gult: so called from* the 
color imparted to it by the glauconite with which it is 
mingled; often used as a fertilizer, and then called 
man or greensambmarl. See geology. 

— grecn / *iin<l"sbc<lM", n. pi. In general, any bed of 
Cretaceous or Tertiary containing a green Iron-potassium 
silicate; specifically, the Lower Cretaceous of England, 

. vihbii jciww”, niitimu w srasa-Kreea*", eineraia- whether containing the green silicate or not. 

greeni®, deep green t7, dark green i 8 . green'satire", grln'ses*, n. The field-sorrel. 2. A 

grecn'age, grln'ej, n. [Rare.] The qnalitv of being sauce made with sorrel or sour dock cut up and seasoned 
green; greenness; verdure, greentlij [Rare]. with sweetened vinegar, 

green'baek", grin'bnc', n. 1. [U. S.] (1) One of a grln'stl*, rt. To put on a green seal; 

class of legal-tender notes of the United States; so called hence, to prevent effectually from expression or utterance, 
because the back is printed in green. They were first is- c ,°.r k hiln an ^greenseal him, mouth and now. 

sued In 1862. By the act of March, 1878, the amount of green- " inthrop Edmn Brothertoft pt. ii, ch. 3. p. 136. [t. a f. *62.] 

backs for permanent circulation was fixed at the amouut gi*oen'*!iaiik",gr!n'shapk*, n. A European sandpiper 
then curreut (^346,681,016). (Totanue canescens) with 

And the general government has been justified by the Supreme greenish-gray legs and feet. 

-1.:--.— . ‘ “ 


Ve-ro’na g. 

Vcr'o-nese' g. 

VIe-tu'rl-a g. 

Vl-cn'na g... 

zlncg. 6 . 


Green earth* 

Freucli Veronese green* 
Benzal green* 

Em era Id-green* 

(1) Prussian blue and cit¬ 
ron-yellow. (2) Cobalt 
green*. 


Dyestuff 

Oll-palnt 

Dyestuff 

Oll-palnt 

Oil-paint 

Oil-paint 


Oil-paint 
Oll-palnt 
Paint, In water 
aod oil wash 


Oll-palnt 


Synonym, *, bright greenish yellow i, bright green*, 
greenish blues, olive-green*, yellowish green®, blnc-blaek*, 
light green 7 , bluish green 8 , deep to dark green®, brilliant 


greenio, varying”, bright bluish green 1 *, deep rich greenia, 
light greenish yellow” emerald to grass-greeai®, emerald- 
green”. deeD Breen n. dark trreeiD 8 


Court In making its not***, the greenbacks of to-day, which are ffreeil'siluk*", a. Affected y 
sininly bills of credit, legal tender. Waylan o and Chapin FWi7- with greensickness. / / y 

iwl Economy ch. 23, p. 337. Isil, a co, '(W.J grocilSI« k"lIO«s,)i. Mtd. ill -<t 


(2) Bv extension, any note issued by a national bank in Same ns chlorosis. 
the Lnited States. 2. (I) [U. S.] The goklen plover. Krceii'*nako",grin'sn&k\ 


(2) A humming-bird of the genus Tanoplites. (3) The 
garfish (JJelone fjelone]. (4) A frog. 

— Gi eenl»n< U party, a political party that originated 
In the United States In 18 ( 4. whose principal tenet was that 
the currency should be confined to Treasury notes. 

— Oi*ee»i'l»si«*k"c*r, v. A supporter of the Green¬ 
back party.— -€ireon'l)aek"l mu, //. 

grreen'blrtl", grin'bcrd', n. The greenfinch (Ligurl- green Slone", grlii'stfm*. 

7iu8 chlons). ft One of various kinds of The Greenshank {Tomans 

giroeii'boiic", grliUbOn’, n. A fish with bones that are greenish eruptive rock* canexcens). * ; 

green when cooked. (1) A garfish or belonid. (S) The Eu- such as dinritc and dolerite. The term has no definite 
ropean eel-pout, jrreni'bano"+; s£r«*«*»i'ben"$. ajipliention and is falling into disuse. 


n. A harmless eolubrine f 
snake (Cyclophis tpslirue). □ 
common in the sonthem § 
United States, bright-green. * 
yellowish below,with keeled 
dorsal scales; also,the grass* 
anukc (Lioj>eltis remail*) 



sofa, firm, ask, ut, fare, accord; element, j*r = over, eight, c = usage; tin, machine, i = Knew; obey, uo; 


not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, burn; aisle; 
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riff 



American Uuerouednla carolineusi* or tbe European Q. gren^ ri. To grio. 

crecca. _ . f , w „ ^,_, gre-nade',, grg-netl' or gren-qd', n. .1 fil. An explosive 


A tropleal climbing orchid 


shell weighing'from two to six pounds, to be thrown by 
hand. See iiaxd-ghenade. 


A tremendous explosion of great guns, small arms, rockets, and 
grenades. Mackenzie Ptild Janes voL ii, ch. 13, p. 78. [h. ’78.] 

[F., < Sp. granada; see cranadilla.] jire-na'dot 
— rum purl grenade, a grenade thrown or roliedfrom 
& rampart to oppose a party advancing up the slope. 
£rci«"n-dler > , gren'u-dtr', n. 1. (1) Originally, a sol¬ 
dier who threw hand-grenades, usually a vet- 
eran, (2) Later, a member of a regiment 
composed of men of great stature. Gren¬ 
adiers wear a distinctive uniform and a 
bearskin head-dress. 2. A rattall or ma- 
cruroid fish with tapering body and tail, es¬ 
pecially Macrurus rujiestris. 3. A South- 
Afrlcan weaver-bird (Puivmelana oryx), 
red above and black below. [F„ < Sp. 
granadero, < granada; sec cranadilla.] 

"-NAD1LLA. 


grern'wltlie^, grin’wlth' 

( Vanilla vhwiculata). , 

ttiTcit'w ood", grtu'wud*, n. 1. The forest in leaf. 

Year* ago. when a summer son Warmed the greenwood into life, 

1 weal wandering with ooa Soon to be iny wife. 

E. C. Stkdman Rosemary at. I. 

2. Wood made permanently and vividly green by the 
mycelium of the fungus C/tlorosplenhtm aeruginosum, „. rci| 
used for making small ornaments and toys. 3. Green- ** 
weed (Genista tinctoria). 

greeii'y, grin'i. I. a. Green; greenish. II. n. I. 

A greeofinch. {jreen'cyl. 2. [t’olloq.] A simpleton; 
greenhorn. 3. [College £lang.] A freshman. 
greese»t, n. Grease, grt*ce+. 

«. 1. A stairway; stairs: the plural of gre used as 
a singular. grt»t*w'ings + . 2. A step; a degree. 3. Supe¬ 
riority. grecee+t greezeti grice+i griz.e+.. 

*;ri*et l , grit, r. I. t. 1. To address salutations to, 

" either in person or In writing; salute; hail; accost. „ 

In every city throogh which he Lincoln] pa/wed, he wax greeted °vV^*Gn ^ 

with enthusiasm. J. S. C. ABBOTT Lives of the Ihresiden ts ch. 18, J?ret« H'di It, grtn Q-dln, 11. Anlin- 
p. 4 oi. [8. a. r. * co. ’67.] pare commercial variety of fnchsin 

•2 + To con« T ratulate. or magenta, used as a dyestuff. [< 

11. i. To meet and salute. [< AS. gretan.] Y. grenade; see ore nape.] igrctt'- 

Synonyms: see accost; address H-<llt«e;. 

greet 2 , vi. iScot.] To weep, greitt. greii"a-dlne', gren a-dfn', n. A 

‘Thai wad gar me greet, 1 «aid Madge, aobhing, ’ but it couldca gaQZV silk or Woolen dress-fabric, 
gar me mind, ye ken/ , [F., < grenade; See GRENADE.] iTI'T” ” iW"! 

Scott Heart of HUL Lothian ch. 18, p. 402. [l. ’56.] grrii'ate, gren'et, ft. I . GrenatO* BwiSlSSKSSSSli of 
greet*. a. Great. grel+- brown. See brown, n. 2t. Garnet, the British army in 

greet 1 , it. I Archaic. 1 A salutation; greeting. [< p < grerutt; see OAn.NET 1 .] America dnrlng the 

greet 2 , k. I^cot.] A crying; weeping, greeted. o-reu'nt* Revolution. 

greet 5 ; n. [Dial. or ObsLl Seeloarri,,1 &2. greott. net, «. Green. - greneMieilt, n. Greenness, 

irreel er, grit tr.n One w ho greets. grepe, grep, n. I Newfoundland.] The bald eagle, 

greet I ng 1 . grit mg, n. Salutation on meeting, or by grf-, n. [F.] 1. Grit. 2. Sandstone. 3. Stone- 

message or letter; welcome; compliment: a formal ail- ware.—grew rame, grew de Finmlre*. a tine Ger- 
dress, or form used in addressing or accosting: as, his man stoneware, usually with a salt glaze, not made specially 
greeting was neither cordial nor cold. la Flanders, but In Gennaoy, as lu Coblentz and Cologne. 

J . ./ .i * v grew 2 *, n. Grass. 

Cteaur A^nds greeting to the yuwn of Fgypt. J**; ,!; Grease 

Shakebeeahk Antony and Cleopatra act v, *c. 2. g™ « , £ V. A stair;' degree. See o«KKSK*.-grc»'.d.blet, 
[< AS. grating, < gritan, greet.] «. Able to walk.— grew'*iug+, «. A step, 

grcet'itig** n. [Scot.] Weeping. (,rcK-so'rl-a, gres-sO'ri-a, n. id. Entom. A division 

, grit , n. J scot.] The manager of ao eatat^;, bailiff; or or j t . r G f orthopterous insects with a long body and 




Grenadier, 
t. Method of holding 


one form, a square cast-iron frame with cross-bars, 
short legs, and a handle; in another, a hinged double 
grating of iron wire. 2. A cribwork on which vessels 
are hauled out of water for examining, cleaning, and re¬ 
pairing their hulls; a grid. 3. Theat. The framework 
crossing the stage in the dies over and behind the pro¬ 
scenium. Called also grid. [< ME. gridire, griddle, 
the suffix simulating iron.] 

Phrases, etc.: — gridiron nnd doughboy* [Sea- 
mea’s Slaog], the United states dag.— g. nmnciiver, a 
naval maneuver by which the ships at the head of two col¬ 
umns of vessels each turn aad cross scissorswlse to the 
head of the opposite column. Called also changing column. 

— g, pendulum, a compensation pendulum having paral¬ 
lel bars of different metals.— g.stnll, n. An Ignauold liz¬ 
ard (Calli8uurn8 rentrails) of southern Utah. Arizona, etc. 

— g. valve, a slide-valve having many porta correspond¬ 
ing to ports In the seat. 

grld'l, n. Griddle. Phil. Soc. 

grieceNgrls.n. Her. A step or degree. TFormof greeses, 
pi. of orjkr 2 , < OF. gre, < L. grad us, step.] groeset. 

— grieced, a. Having steps or grleces. 
griece*t» n. A grouse. 

grlol', grif, n. 1. Sorrow or mental distress resulting 
from loaa, mishap, or disappointment; regret; sorrow; 
affliction; sadness; as, to be overcome with grief. 

A time there was, ere England’* griefs began. 

When ever}' rood of ground maintain’d ita man. 

Goldsmith Deserted Village 1.57. 
2. That which causes mental pain; that which affects 
or grieves; as, his conduct has been a great grief to me. 
3+. Physical pain. TF., < L. gravis, heavy.] grevet. 

Synonyms; affliction, melancholy, mourning, regret, 
sadness, sorrow, tribulation, trouble, woe. Grief is more 
acate and less enduring than sorrow. Sorrow and grief are 
for definite cause; sadness and melancholy may arise from ft 
vague sense of want or loss, from a low state of health, or 
other Ill-defined cause; sadness may be momentary; melan¬ 
choly Is more enduring, and may become ehroofe. Afflic¬ 
tion expresses a deep heart-sorrow; mourning la the sorrow 
publicly expressed, or the public expression of such sorrow 
as may reasonably be expected; as. it Is common to observe 
thirty days of mourning on the death of an offleer of state. 
Compare synonyms for affliction.— Antonyma: com¬ 
fort, delight, clatloo, enjoyment, exultation, gladness, hap¬ 
piness, hllanousncss, hilarity, joy. pleasure, relief, satisfac¬ 
tion.— Prepoaitiona: grief at a loss; for a friend. 

— grief’ll n. The American golden plover.— g,* 
shot. it. Pierced with grief. 

— grIcPfnI, «. Full of grief.— grlePliendt, n. Sad¬ 
ness.— grit*! 7 !«***. a. Without grief.— grlerlyt, a. 

gricPIv, adr. Grievously. 


steward; reeve, greuveti grirvei.—greeve'*liit», n. 
grrtle, gref. n. tF.j I. A stylus. 2. A prothonotury’s 
office.— grePli-cr, w. IF.] A register or prothonotary. 
gre!I + . rt. A r/. To graft. 

gre'gul, grtgul, «. U^re.] Pertaining or belonging to a ... _ 

tbx'k. .... , , . , ^ .. , ^reK**o'rl-aI, gres-sO'ri-al, a. 1. Ada]>ted for walk- grlcu'ly+t a. Frightful; horrible; grisly, 

gre-gn'le^ gre-gule. n. , A. co .!^ ,, at lL a ing; ambulatory; as, a grfssfjrial bird or insect. 2. Of gr le v, grlrvil. Grieve, etc 


greev . . _ . A _, , . . ... ... „ ____ _ - --- 

legs adapted for walking, as the man tide or walking* gvjeii, grin, nL IScot. ] To yearn. _ . . 

nSbluanilwalUug-lmm. [< L.i>p.of gradior, A pC ' U flrc: 8 flre wUh ’ 

walk.] Sec Ulus, under mantis; walkinu-stick; leaf- . 1. Gray. 2V Thick; sluggish. 

INSECT. gries'ingt. n. A step; stair. 

.. , . .-« ... —gr r |«» M '|yt, adv. 

-- ,, ■ . . . . . . - .... uik, aiiiuuiaivij , a.-', a (//cw/ou* *»nvi wi meuvu gi* ■ r 11 j^i ■«*«*• vjuv»v, tiv. PHIL. bOC. 

iiorihewi LevaMer: tlj hnn«l\U^ of Acta xx^J, A«* or iK-rtalnlng to the (rtvj&orin. irres-so'rl-on*.^. griev'n-blet, a. Lamentable. 

eye. litit. Jth;td., \o\. x\, n. m bee Li eaql ilo. l u * < [Ohs. or Dial.] Great, gretet. grievance, griv'aua, n. I. That which oppresses, 

gre^a'rl-rtnl ew&Svn, 1 Living in herds; gre- ««;* r ri gwt.-ffri-ttef. imp. of oueet*, r. injures, or causes^grief and at the same time a sense of 

garioi!.*. 2t. Belonging to tbe common herd; plebeian. |[ rC (*| yt, «. Gritty. K 

- irrc-ir»i'rl*Mii-l*i««. n. gre vco,’k. A reeve; ateward. 

G rejr^a-rl'iia, greg'Q-rui'nu or -rPno, n. Piotoz. I. grove**, n. A bosh; grove; hough. 

A genus typical of (irtgarinldie. 2. [g-] [-n.e, id.') A grovo^t^ri. A <1 Itch or trench: grave, 
gregarine.' [< L. grtgariu*; see gregarious.] grow, gril, r/. tScot. A Prov. Eng.J To shudder, gruct. 

(in »;"a*rl n'l-ilio, greg'u-i Inff-dt or -dts n. of onow%r 

A laoiily of sjtoro/.oans, csjiccially gregarinideaus with |[rexv'*oine. grow'^oim^iio^K.^SaineastViIrEsosiE,etc. L — K ’rh*v , uneo*iiion"gbr,n. ’OnewhocoD8tantIycom- 
the inetiullary substance separated into two chambers, in •rt'o^\'l, grut, n. JJinlng. An earth of different color plains of his own grievances, 
the larger posterior of winch he* the nucleus: parasitic f wm of the main deposit, found In searching for grirv'iin-cert, n. One whu causes a grievance. 

In arthrojxxl-. insects, ernstaceans, etc. mines on the hanks of rivers **reut$. g;rlove, griv, v. [orieved: oriev'ino.] I. t. 1. To 

— gre-unr'i-nwl, a. & a. - gre-gnr / i-noi<l, a.— „ YVX n fL 1 Mas The chorus In a nlny. cause to experience grief; inflict sorrow upon; hurt the 

grrg'n-rino, n. Agregariidd < 'anorsp«,rozoan.—Grog - JJ rc .y Jfrey'ben rd v , etc. Same as gray, etc. feelings of; excite regret in; afflict mentally, 

n-rn.'i-ilu. n.pl. UJhc Speyrozoa. 'i.Thc Z rc y>u 0 ( t grGffiaumP, n. 1. A tall, very sleoder 

i bnutlng-dog. notinl for Its keen sight and for its swift- 


__ r .id 

itregarinideu.— ii rog^n-rl-iiwl'o-n, n. 
pi. Proloz. 1. A division of Simrozoa, 
variously ranked.with a euglena phase dom- v 
liiant.andoftenexhlbltlngartlve nutritional 
and fijcomoior phenoniena. 2. The Sporo- « 
z*Hi .— greg^n-rl-niilV-nn, a. & n. 
gre-^a'rl-on s, grg-gt*'rl-us, a. i. Hav¬ 
ing the habit of a.-.-ociatlng In Hocks, 
herd-*, or companies; not habitually soli¬ 
tary or living alone. 

Wo!ve« are not uncommon In Egypt. They 
art- not gregarious, a* in mher countrie*. but 
gt-nernlly prowl »bont »in«iy or by two*. 

KawunhoS llerwtotiLS voL li, bk. ii, p. 167, 
note 7. L*. ’»&.] 

2. Hot. Growing in association, hut not 
matted together, as certain mosses. [< 

L. yregarin*, < grex, flock.] 

— yrre-jin'rl-oti *-l j , adc.— gre* 
ara'rl-o»i*-i*e**. n. 
grege, grej, n. ltaw allk: a trade term. t< F. grtge, < It. 
grrggia, raw.] grcg'gei. 

grrg'o+. m. A short-hooded cloak of coarse doth, worn In 
Hie Levant. groc'eo f t greg'gofi grli^gtit. 
f;re-K«» / rl-»ii, gry-gO'ri-on, a. Pertaining to one 
named Gregory, especially to one of the two pojH's Greg- 



ness. .Sec plate of dog*, fig. 6. 

The Slhvrlnn and the Persian greyhounds are one and ihe fame 
breed: called deughi in Persia and Arabia, and famou* for being 
sent out to tbe chane aloue. In sp*“ed this dog can ontstrip the an- 
telupe and in tenneity he out-lire* the tiger. 

OCIDA In AVrfA American Revinc Sept., *D1, p. 316. 

2. [Recent.] A very fast ocean vessel. [< lee. greyhundr, 
< grey, dog, greyhound, -|- ft undr, hound.] gray'- 
grew'iliiMi 


wrong; a cause of annoyance; wrong done. 

The taxes over which our forefathers In this ronntry and In Eng¬ 
land fought, bled and died were not large, and the taxes In them¬ 
selves were not the real yrieiHince. 

K. G. Ely JnD'o. to I\>tit. Econ. pt. vi, ch. 2, p. 303. [CHAUT. ’89.] 

2. [Archaic.] Mental or physical pain or affliction; grief. 
[OF., < grevant, ppr. of grerer; see grieve.] 


Yon cannot arlci'e a thing; yon cannot grieve nn Influence; noth¬ 
ing can be grieved hut that which has a heart, and a will, and a 
life —a jK-rson. 

A. McKenzie Cam&rfrfcre Sermons ser. viii, p. 142. [n. L. co.] 
2. [ltare.l To sorrow over; mourn; deplore; ns, to 
(frieve one h losses. 3t. To offend; vox; provoke. 

II. i. To expe'rience grief; lx; distivssed; sorrow; 
lament; as, to grieve because of one's losses. [< F. 
grerer, < L. gravo , oppress. < gravis, heavy. 1 
Synonyma: see bewail; hvht.—P repoaitions: at, 
ftvr, about, over. . .... 

1. [Grenada, \V. Ind.] A thrush or thrush-llke 


grlb'ble 1 , grlb'l, n. A small Umnorioid isopod ernsta- « v v • (G re a, • Ind.^ A . tlirnslii or’thrwh-llke 

coan, as Limnoria terebrans, that bores Into submerged grlcVer,^? (Jne who orVhat whifh grieves, 
tlmlx-r. H - *■ - - — ' ■ —.».« 

grih'liir 2 * n 


jgrlev'lns;. I. a. 1. Causing grief or distress. 2. 
Feeling grief; sorrowful; sad. II. n. The act of griev¬ 
ing, or the state of being grieved. 


Grieving over a loss never yet helped « man to bear It. 

Christian Reid Valerie Aylmer bk. i, ch. 1, p. 5. [a. ’ 


Id 


r. reward ups griD'nir'S «. [Dial., Eng.] A slioot or euttlag of a tree. 

1 Greanriua ad or 1 , gruls, n. A pig; cub. [< Ice. tfriwet. 

clarata. 2. P>>- grice 3 *, «. A step; stair; degree. See ghee. 
inia rubm-cula. grlee**, n. A gray for; grisc. 

3. Gregarina grid, grid, n. I, A grating of parallel bars, as distin- 

dittseorum. gulahed from a lattice. 2. A wire-bottomed mining* {rrlev'lnjf-ly, adc. Sorrowfully. 

sieve. 3. El<c. A hatterv-phite somewhat like a gra-^rlev'on*, grlv'us, a. I. Causing grief or sorrow; 
ting; specifically, a zinc plate in u jirimarv battery, or a hard to be borne; distressing; creating affliction: op- 

lead plate, either perforated or furnished with uepres- prcsslve; as, grievous laws or taxes. 

slons, for retaining the active material In a storage-bat- An amount of work which would caiwe no *en»ihl© inconvenience 
tery. *1 . Same ns GRIDIRON, 2. 5. Theat. Same as to a mnn in health would be n t/r/pmiis burden.to anInvalid. 

GRimnoN, 3. [Prob. < oniDDLE.] H. Sedgwick Political Economy bk. i, ch. 2, p. 62. [macm. 83.] 

• ’ '- I - 1 Cansing miaebief or destruction; hurtful; hence, 

fierce; savage; as, grievous wolves. 

. system of church music ascribed to Gregory I., sill] tbe Muting. .\ uur«- pjcvc ui *ucvu *w* whuuiuk The di«ea*es of the mind «rv far more grteivmn. 

prescribed musical ritual of the ibunan Catholic Church; 3. One of the Iron dish-like covers for the hole* for cook- Buhton Mnaf. Melancholy pt. i,§ 4, mem. l, p. 262. [j. m. 57.] 

plain-sung, or canro fenno. See chant 2. Any one of the in«r-uU*nsils in a cooking-stove. 4 . [Prov. Eng.] A 3 Expressive of or connected with grief or distress; 

mullUuaal melodic* of ch s music.-code, the coffee- gridiron. 5. [Local, U- S.] A gnddlc-cake. [<\\. n J tr0ltH mierfvings. d. Atrocloust aggravated; as, 
tl.rn ..f imp.;UI .-on-tltu lon» mnrto l.y thp lirnnan Jurist , U% < 1 ,. cmtlCHta, dim. of mill*, hurdle.] B n I < OF ffrsTO(/« < I.I. < 1. 

Gregorius.— (1. mode (Mux.), see modk, tele*eap«s n A cake baked on a griddle* especially. OVteious sin. l< . giecous, <. ^ 

Hie first reflecting telescope, made by Jamee Gregory of states a thin batUTcakefaa of baekwheat gravis, heavy.] grrcv'oiist; jxrlc'fnll K 

Scotland IS. yenr, the year according Co the baked, ’ ’ ’ — ^rlcv'on«-ly, otto— grIcv'ou*-«ie»*K f n . 

Gregorian calendar. Sec calendar. grille eroid r rr.Ri'DEn* ont'niNG.l I. t. 1. To Krlirt, p. & ». SameasoKAFT. ' , , , . 

Th^* length of th«* ineon Gregorian year i* 885d., 5 h., *9m„ 12 *** ir r j] 1 (i\ )r i Jir harshlv* grate ’ 2 + To pierce* cut. grl II* 1 , grif, «. Textile. A series of horizontal bars. In 

M-c.. «hib- !h«t Of thr tropical yrnr, according to the be*t a*tro- f j To make u grating or grinding sound* crate reciprocating frame, to raise and lower the shedding 

noiincnl «b't»rminjRion. i* 385 d., h.. 4 * m.. 46 m*c. 11 { * J * 1 o make a grating or grinding bouiul, grate. meclll { Ilil!mi of a Jacqunnl loom In forming the pattern, 

S. Newcomb l\/pular Astronomy pt. i, ch. I, p. 50. [II. ’87.J Through hia hram r v nritTe’ rik» ohiffe* 1 

n pi. A kind of h«o, WlUkaKktn,. A, one the »rW{»<|ri™, found I < k. W , ^ r -j 

trrelPlHile. groIFod, Coarsely enished Iron ore pro- _ s , nonus«otmi m.m«ffl t wnv ^ pin ,’ IL ,». R | edit] A steep, rocky glea. 

pared for reduction In a Catalan forge. 2t. To act piercingly. [A form of gird , t\] grlin! n. [Southern U. S.] A dark reddish-brown mulatto*. 

'• ' ‘ —- 1 '--- — 1 ' ** “ f - K also, according to some authorities, a person of mixed In¬ 

dian and negro blood, or the offspring of a negro and ft 
mnlattress. [< F. griffe; ep. griffin.] grilleU. 
grill s t, n. Grasp; reacli. 



mi = out', oil 


k; cliurcli; d)»=Me; j^o, sing, Ink; so; tliin; zli = azure; F. bon, diine. <> from; t, obsolete; variant . 
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grl Ufa rd, crif'ord. n. [F.] A short-winged crested South* 
American nawk (Spizaetus betlicosus). 
grille 3 , grif, n. i. Arch. Ait ornament in the form of a 
claw at nn angle nf the base of a medieval coin mu. 2. 
In wine-making, a deposit that forms in new cham¬ 
pagne. [F., claw, < griffer, grasp, < 01IG. grTj'an , 
grip.] 

grip'll n, grif'ln, n. 1 .Myth. A fanciful creature, half 
lion and half eagle, reputed to be the 
offspring of a lion and on eagle. Tt is 
found In Persian sculpture, on Greek 
coins, as an ornament In classical archi¬ 
tecture, and in heraldry, tt guards hidden 
treasure, and Is an emblem of vigilance. 

Compare hippoorif. 

The Greek grijffl n is curiously like the Perse- 
politan. and both are apparently derived from 
the winged lion of the Assyrians, which was 
the emhlem of the god Nergal. ItAWLlSSON 
Herodotus vol. in, bk. Iv, p. 20 . [a. *85.J Griffin. 

2. One who guards or watches a thing ArmsofMacMan- 
carefully; specificallv, a vigilant duenna a f Bally Mac- 
or chaperone. 3. [Anglo-lod.] (1) A Manna, County Fer- 
newcomer to India from England; nmnagh, Ireland, 
greenhorn. (2) A horse running its first race. 4. (1) 
A griffin-vulture. (2) The lammcrgcier. [< F. griffon, 
< LL. grifo{n -), < gryphus , < L. gryps, fabulous crea¬ 
ture, < Gr. gryps , < grypos , hooked.] grllToid; 
grlUfouut: gryfont; grypli'oid. 

-hcartleil griffin, the lanunergeler. — g r i f'fl n * 
limit'", n. Her. A wingless grlffip with large ears.—g.s 
vu 1 cure, n. An Old World vulture {Gyps/ulcus). 

Derivatives: — grll v lln «■age, n. [Anglo-Ind.] 
The condition of a newcomer; greenness.— grlPIiii- 
Isli, a. 1. Vigilnnt like a griffin. 2. [Anglo-lnd.l 
Green like a griffin.— grll'liii-isin, n. I. Careful 
vigilance, like that of the griffin. 2. Griffinage. 
grljj 1 , grig, 72. I. A cricket; grasshopper. 2. A sand- 
eeh 3. [Prov. Eng.] A hen having short legs. 4, A 
merry mountehank. [Perhaps a softened form of *crlck 
(seen in ciiicket).] — as merry as a grig, exceedingly 
merry: the reference Is explained variously as being to a 
cricket or to a Greek. Compare Greek, 4. 
grig 2 , 7t. [Prov. Eng.] Heath: heather, griggt- 
grig'iict, grlg'net, n. An African titmouse (genus Purl- 
soma). VCy.W .perdrix grignelte, the ordinary partridge.] 
gri'sgri", gri'-gri', n. [Afr.j A fetish. grce'*grec"i» 
grilt, a. Harsh; stem; cruel, grillt. 

gril, grild. Grill, etc. Phil. Soc. 

grill 1 , gril, c. I. t. I. To cook on a grill or gridiron; 

broil. 2. To torment as by broiling. grilj'yT. 

II. i. To be broiled or in a broiling or fretted state. 

I grill in my blood over the silly rudeness of our newspaper ar¬ 
ticle*. It. L. Stevenson Memories and Portraits p. 6. [8. ’87.] 
[< F. ginHer, < gril; see chili. 1 , tl] 

— gril l'*ronm", n. A room In which meats are grilled; 
a restaurant or eating-room where grilling Is done. 

grill 2 , r. I.f. 1 • [Scot.] To cause to shiver, as with fright; 
terrify. 2+, To anger; vex. II. i. I. [Scot.] To shiver. 
2. IPtov. Kog.] To snarl. 

grill 1 , 72. 1. A gridiron. 2. That which is broiled on 

a gridiron; grilled meat. [< F. gril, < L. eraiicula; aee 

GRIDDLE.] 

grill 2 +, n. Hurt; harm. 

gril-In<!<•', gri-l£d' or -Igd\ n. [F.] The act of grilling, 
or that which Is grilled. 

grll'lage, gril'^j, n. 1. A heavy framework of crossed 
timbers to sustain a foundation. 2. In lace, a background 
of separate bars not woven together; a grille. [F., < 
gril; see ghill 1 , «.] 

gril-Id', grt-fyG', o. [F.] Having a background of parallel 
brides or bars crossing open spaces: said of lace. 
gril-l<P, 72. A lace grillage. 

grille, gril, ft. [F.] I. Arch. Originally, wrought-metal 
grating, to screen an entrance; a grated gate; hence, any 
decorative arrangement of - 
bars or openwork. 2, Fish* 
culture. A frame holding 
glass tubes containing fishes’ 
eggs while hatching. 3, In 
court-tcnnis, a square open¬ 
ing in the penthouse at the 
rear of the liazard-eourt. 
grllle«l,grild, a. Embossed 
with minute indentations 
arranged In a rectangle, ns 
some issues of Treasury 
notes and postage-stamps. 

[< F. grit , grating; eee 

GRILL 1 , 72.] 

gril we, grfls, n. [Scot.] A young salmon on Ita first return 
from sea. grnnlt. 

grim, grim, rt. [ttare.1 To make grim. 

grl in, a. 1. Stern ana forbidding in aspect or demeanor; 
fierce; ferocious; ugly; as, a grim soldier or savnge. 2. 
Having a stem, relentless, or cruel nature; harsh; severe; 
dreodnil; as, a grim combat; grim slaughter; grim hu¬ 
mor. 3. Unyielding; formidable; as, grim courage. 

Miss Ophelia ... sat with grim determination, apright as a 
darning-needle stack in a board. Harriet B. Stowe Uncle Tom's 
Cabin eh. 15, p. 180. [n. M. A CO. ’00.] 

[< AS. grim.] 

Synonyms: ferocious, fierce, hideous, savage, stem, 
sullen, terrible. Grim expresses or suggests a silent but 
most determined ferocity; as, the grim aspect of the ex¬ 
ecutioner; ffr/wi-vlsaged war; grim death. Compare fierce. 
— Antonyms: benign, genial, gentle, kind, mild, placid, 
sweet, tender. 

— grlm'Iy, a. [Rare.] Grim.— ^rim'iicNs, n. 
grlmt, n. Anger; wrath. 

grl-niace', gri-mes', vl. [ohi-maced'; gri-ma'cino.] 
To distort the features; mane grimaces. 

She struts on one page, rolls her eye a oa another, grimaces in a 
third, and is hysterical in a fourth. 

George Eliot Essays, Silly Kovels p. 195. [f. a w. ’83.] 
[< F. grimacer , < grimace ; see onntACE, t?.] 
gri-niaoe', 72 . 1. A distortion of the features, cither 

habitual or occasioned by some momentary feeling, as of 
pain, affectation, disgust, or contempt; grin; smirk. 

For no one, 1 presume, would be inclined to admit that monkeys 
have been endowed w ith special muscles solely for exhibiting their 
hideous grimaces. Darwin Emotions intro., p. 10 . [a. ’73. J 

2. A hypocritical expression of interest or feeling. [F.; 
cn. grim and grin 1 , n.l grl-mask't, 
grl-iuaretF, grl-mOst', a. Distorted, 
grl-mal'klii, grl-mSI'kin, C. (-mal'-, IK), n . A cat, 
particularly an old female cat: often used as a proper 
name. [< gray + malkin.] gray-mal'kln;. 


grline,graim. rt. [grimed; gri'mino.] To soil ns with 
soot; make dirty; sully; begrime, 
grime, n. That which soils, as smut or soot; dirt; espe¬ 
cially, dirt thickly laid on or ground in. 

Black with the grime of paint and dust. 

Whittier Mogg Megone pt. iii, st. 1. 
[Scand.; cp. Sw. dial, grima, smut on the face.] 
Grini'liiltl, grim'hlld, n. Sorse Myth. The wife of King 
Glukl, who gave a magic potion to Sigurd, causing blrn 
to forget Brunhild and to marry Gudrun, her daughter. 
( hrim'liihU; Ivrlui'hi 1«U. 
grim'ly, grim'li, adv. In a grim manner. 

O river far-flowing. How broad thou art growing! 

And the sentinel headlands wait grimly for thee. 

Benjamin F. Taylor Rhymes of the River at. 1. 
*rr I in me, grim, n. A bush-antelope, the coquetoon. 
grim'mer, grlm'er, n. A hinge. 

grim'wirt, n. Au overbearing fellow; a curmudgeon, 
griiii'wert. 

grlin'*llie*eol"ller, grim'-dhc-cel'ycr, n. A Euro¬ 
pean hawkweed {Hieracivm avrantiacum), now found 
m fields and ujk>o roadsides of the northeastern United 
States: named from its dark hairy involucre. Called also 
king-devil. 

grl'iny, grai'mi, a. Full of grime; dirty; filthy. 

^ Whitefield . . . could look down from ... a greeo knoll at 
Kingswood on twenty thousand colliers, j/rfrny from the . . . coal¬ 
pits. Green Short Hist. Eng. People ch. 10, § 1, p. 708. [n. ’75.] 

— grl'inMy, ai/r.-grl'in l-ncss, rt. 

grin, grin, v. [grinned; giun'ning.] I. 1. 1. To 

make or effect by grinning. 

And grov’ling idiots grinn'd applause on him. 

Joanna Baillie De Montfort act iii, bc. I. 
2t. To exhibit in snnrling; as, to grin the teeth. 

II, i. To expose the teeth set together or nearly to¬ 
gether, hy opening and drawing back the lips, as in 
coarse or malicious laughter, anguish, rage, acorn, or ha¬ 
bitual smiling. [< AS. arennian.] 

— giin'nliigsiiintch", n. An old game In which the 
players made grimaces at eaeh other through a horse’s collar. 

grin 1 , 72. The act of grinning; a broud smile showing 
the teeth, os in amusement, pain, anger, or rage, 
gri ii 2 +, 7t. A snare, trap, or springe, graiiets great, 
grind, graind, r. [ground; orind'ed (Obs. or Ar¬ 
chaic); grinding.] I, t. I. To reduce to fine parti¬ 
cles or powder by crushing and friction; trltnrate; as, to 
grind wheat. 2. To produce by trituration or by rotary 
motion like that of a mill; ns, to grind meal; to grind 
out music with n hand-organ. 3. To give a shape or 
edge to by abrasion; cause to become sharp or polished 
by nbrasion; as, to grind a pair of shears. 

Spinoza maintained himself with grinding glasses for optical 
instruments. 

FROUDK Short Studies, Spinoza in first series, p. 275. [s. ’72.] 
4. To rub (one tiling ngainst another); grate; grit; aa, 
to grind the teeth. ,>. To turn the crank of as for re¬ 
ducing something to powder; as, to grind a coffee-mill. 
G. To teach in a hackneyed, unintelligent manner. 7. 
To wear or chHfe as by rubbing; oppress by exactions; 
affiict cruelly; harass; as, to grind the poor. 

A grazing iron collar grinds my neck. 

Tennyson St. Simeon Stylites st. 6. 
8. [College Slang.] (1) To stndy laboriously; as. to 
grind mathematics. (2) To make fun of, especially in a 
politely satirical manner. 

II. i. I. To perform the operation of grinding; turn 
the crank of, or otherwise work, a mill. 2. To be nibbed 
together or with another, as in the operation of grinding; 
as, the millstones grind slowly. 3. To be smoothed, 
polished, or made sharp by nibbing; aa, glass or ateel 
grinds easily. 4. To be reduced to small particles by 


grlml'er-y, graind'jjr-i, n. [-if.s. ;>/.] I. A place 
where edged tools or other instruments are ground. 
2. [Eng.J Materials used by leather*workers; also, a 
grinden,-warehouse. 

— urriml'rr-y * wnre'diouse, n. [Kng.] A place 
where shoemakers’ findings sod tools are sold, 
jjrludhng, graiiuKing, n. The act expressed by the 
verb grind , in any of its senses; also, that which is 
ground; as, the grinding of a mill; the grinding of 
teeth; the grinding of a coaching tutor. 

Synonyms: see friction. 

Compounds, etc.: —grind'iiurdMMl", n. A machine 
for grinding stone slabs, consisting of a lutcrallv moving 
table on which the slah is placed, and a heavy rotating iron 
disk, whose lower surface abrades or polishes the upper sur¬ 
face of the stone.— g.sbench, n. Glass •nut king. A stone 
slab on which to fasten by plaster of Karla, in a level position, 
a plate of glass the upper surface of which Is to be ground 
or polished.—g.*block, n. A block of abrasive material, 
as emery, used In rubbing down or grind log metal or stone 
surfaces.—g.sclnmp, ?i. 1. A clamp-Ilke bolder used In 
grinding cylindrical metal rods. 2. A madder for grind¬ 
ing such rods, using a damp as holder.— nr.HVnme. n . 
I Eng.] A cotton-spinning machine; a misnomer.—g. s 
house, n. A house of correction.— g.dnfhc, ?i. A iailie 
of special construction In which the work revolves on dead 
centers while acted on by an emery-wheel.— g, s mo now n, 
[Eng.] An allowance made to carpenters hy employers, 
equivalent in amount to ail hour’s wages, supposed to cover 
time lost in grinding tools.— g.splatc, n. A beavv cast- 
iron disk rotating on a vertical axis, used to grind or 
polish plate glass.— g.;i*oli, 
n. The cylinder of a roller- 
mlil, as used in the manufac¬ 
ture of flour by the roller proc¬ 
ess.—g. * hI ip, n. A free- 
cutting oilstone or whet¬ 
stone; a hone.—g.ttooth, n. 

A molar or grinder.— g. *vn I, 

72 . A shallow circular trough_ 

a , r ? by Grinding-plates for Plate 

edge-runners.— high g., a & Glas« 

system of gralo-mlaction by , , .,. ver9 for admstinff ert*- 

VAn n X. P S r ."® l 1 J„ rug , 1 ' ,nKS ' csch •»«« >• " SVm or 
followed hy dressing. runners; /. revolving plate or 

gTl H<l'| adv. lu a table carrying the gla«m a pl*s- 

grinding manner. ter bed. 

grill'd le, grln‘dl, n. [U. S.] An amlold fish, the bowfin. 

Called also John A. Grindte. 
grin (Diet, grind 'let, 72. A little ditch or drain, 
grill'd le-tnil"t, 71. A dog with a curling tail. 

5?rl ntl / 8loiie // , graind'stOn', n. 1. A fiat circular stone. 





Forged Grille of Medieval 
Ironwork at the Church 
of St. Denis, near Paris. 


he popular caricature of the college student is no longer the 
>p*shouldered, long-haired grind, but a person of ahnarmal bi- 


nntion. G. [Vulgar or Archaic.] To hold sexual inter¬ 
course; submit oneself in sexual intercourse. Job xxxi, 
10. [< A8. grindan .] 

grl ml 1 ,7?. 1. The act of grinding, or the sound made by 
grinding, as n mill, grindstone, or organ. 2. Work, and 
especially stndy, that is tedious, distasteful, and labori¬ 
ously performed; also, a laborioue student. 

The 

stoop*_,_ D _ 

ceps and rudimentary brains, 

A. B. Hart in Atlantic Monthly July, ’90, p. 65. 
3. A jest, joke, or eatire; also, n joker or satirist. 

grind 2 , n. [Faroe Islands.] A school of bottle.nosed whales. 

— grimlGwlialo", 72. A bottleuosc ( Globiocephalus 
melas). 

Orlii-dc'll-a, grin-di'li-a or 
-de'li-a, n. Hot. A genus of 
American coarse herbaceous 
or shrubby plants of the aster 
family (Comjmitte), with ses¬ 
sile rigid leaves and large 
heads of yellow flowers. 

From the balsamic exuda¬ 
tion, the plants are frequently 
called gvm-plants. [< 11. 

Grindel , Russian botanist.) 

Sfrlnd'or, graind'^r, n. 1. 

One who or that which 
grinds, in any sense of the 
word. 2. Hence, specifically: 

(1) One of the large hack 
teeth specially used for mas- 
tientum; a molar. (2)-One 
who sharpens edged tools or 
other instruments; as, n knife* 
grinder. (3) A machine for 

grinding; ns, a tool* grlnder. Grinder for Tools, etc. 

(4) A tutor who prepares stu- r , «, me ri .wheels; ©, o. oil- 
dents for examination; coach, cups; P, pulleys; r, r, swivel- 
3. A bird that makes n grind- ris¬ 
ing noise. (1) [Austral.] The restless flycatcher (Seisura 
inquieta). (2) [Local, Eng.] The European goatsucker. 
[< AS. grindan . grind.) 

P h r a s es:— b n 11 g r 1 11 d r r , a macl 1 Ine f or red nc ing ores 
or other materials by concussion and abrasion with heavy 
Iron balls in a drum or Imx.— grindciV uKthtim, rot, 
or t>lit liisiw. disease of the lungs consequent upon Inha¬ 
ling the metallic dust produced In grinding metals .—10 
Iukr 11 g.» to place the thumb to the nose and cause the 
other hand to rotate around It: a gesture of derision. 



Proecss of liewing Out aDd Turning Grindstones, 
so hung that it can be revolved upon an axis, and used for 
sharpening tools, etc., or for abrading by grinding. 

Books are grindstones and whetstones for * man’s mind. H. 
W. Beecher Plain and Pleasant Talk, Fruits p. 27. {D. a j. ’59.] 

21* A millstone; also, s grist*mill. jrrIn / <1Ie-^lonr"+. 

— grind , sione"*giit". 71. A kind of gritty rock from 
which grindstones are made .—10 pin or hold one’s 
nose or fuel* lo the g„ to oppress or work one severely, 
grin'go, prln'go, 71 . [Sp.l Io Spanish America, oue of Eng¬ 
lish blood or speech: a contemptuous epithet. 
grin"go-l£', grin’go-le'.o. [F.] Her. Same as anserated. 
<irln-nol'Il-a, gri-nel'i-a, 72 . A monotynic genus of 
tlorideous marine algie. GrinnelUta Ameitcana , one of 
the most benutiful of all the seaweeds, 
with hroad delicately membranaceous 
rosy-red fronds, is found on the eastern 
coast of the United States. [C.] [< 11. 

Griimell, New York merchant.] 
grlu'iier, grin'gr, n. One who grins. 
grlii'nliijr-Iy, grm'ing-li, adv. In a 
grinning manner. 

grin!, gTtnt, 11 . [Prnv. Eng.] Grit, 
grin It, 3d per. sing. pres, ind . of grind, r. 
grl met, imp. of grin, v. 
grint'ingt, 71 . Grinding, 
gri-otte', grl-ot', 72 . [F.j A red-and-purple 
variegated marine of the Pyrenees. 
grip 1 , grip, r. [cnirrED; cntr'piNo.] I. 
t. To take firm and generally sudden hold 
of with or as with the hand; grii>e; grasp; 
seize; 11 s, to grip another's hand. 

II. i. To take fast hold, aa an anchor. 

But where ye feci your honour grip, 

Let that ave bo your border. 

Burns Epistle to a Young Friend at. 8. 

Synonyms: see catch; orasp. 
grip 2 , rt. [Prov. Eng.J To dig trenches or 
drains In. 

grip 1 , 72 . 1, The act of grasning firmly, 

or the state of being so grasped; a holding 
fast; firm grasp: clutch; as, a tiger's grip; 
the grip of a pair of pincers. 

The convulsive quiver and grip 1{n 

Of the muscles aronnd her bloodless lip. ’ 

Whittier Mogg Megone pt. i, st. 17. A mf1 *c>nia. 

2. A particular mode of grasping hands as practised by 
members of a secret society for mutual recognition. 

But grip wa» very soon adopted as the technical word of Mason¬ 
ry; and so uninterrupted has been its use, that at length, notwith¬ 
standing the derogatory remark of Webster, it has passed into the 
colloquial language of the dav to signify a grasp of the hand. 

Mackey Encyc. Freemasonry, Grip p. 825. [Mos. *79.] 

3. A scene-shifter in a theater. 4. [C’olloq., U. S.] .A 
valise; gripsack. 5. That part of a tiling by which it is 


sofa, arm, ask; at, fare, accord; element, gr = over, eight, f* = usage; tin, machine, j — renew; obey, no; not, nor, at$m; full, rule; but, bum; aisle; 



























grip 


^95 


groggy 


grac'd: as, the ff ,h> of»pUtol 6. VhJifthmlS! “fttoSfflf* ^b'tmw.f^mUstloK 
for drawing up well-boring rods. <• A bo| Hally adapted for decoration. *2, A paint 

which to draw tarred rope to drive the Ur into the inte- £ rc rAMX1KU ; monochrome. 3. A Fr 
rior and remove excess from the outside. 8. A grasping goods, having cotton warp and woolen filling. 


1. A atyle of 
bas-reliefs: espc* 


A few davs before, an enthusiastic sportftioftnwonndeda iuvenile 

grizzly. A. D. UlCllAKDsoN lleyond the Mississippi eh. 2b, p. 

r* ,eroc,ous bcar (t ' m " horrihm 

America, grizzly- 
era v or brownish. It 

potvir; ability to seize and hold. . ' ' g-JSSlf.’i 

It ie said that he has the strength of thirty men in thegfr»f>of hia J 2 j A ^ ‘2. //cr. A young boar. 3+. brown bear. 

hand. J. D'Israeu Amenities 0 / Lit ., bemculf m vol. 1 , p. 61. animal. [< lee. art**,} grieet; giis^ groan, grOn, r. I. 

(lang. 41] gris*€^t, «. Same as o reese-. gi*izi*+. 

f< AS. griite, < gripan , seize.] greci»c+. gri-sV-oMM. grts'c-tia, a. Bluish-gray. [< LL. griseus, < 


device on a cable railway-car bv which thenar can be at- grj^nui^bert. it. Ambergris. 

“* ’ * twn it at will. 9. Grasping tfr is'nrd, gTlz'ord, n 

gri*c+.r. U 


tached to thy CRble or freed from it at will. ». Grasping irrL'nrd, f7 lz ; nr ‘Vfenr F ] IK f.^To'be'lo fear. 


c AS. grijte, < gripan, seize.] ffreci»c+. cri-s'e- out*, grts'c-iia, a. Bluish-gray. [< LL. griseus, < 

Compounds, etc .:—k rip'*enr",n. Aeoblc-ear.— g,* ohg. gris. grav.f . . . , . . 

rnwN, n . Goose-grass (frVifiHM Apariney. cleatcis.— «, r j. se ti e ', gri-zot', n. 1. A Parisian shop-girl or work- 
rip'mitn, 71 . The man who operates . 1 ** in" cirl, especially ooe of easy virtue. Sec demi-monde. 


mechanism of a cable-ear.— g .s pu 1 l‘c y, n. A form of‘grip, 
using the principle of the policy, employed on cable-roads. 
-gri|>'HncU"t n. (Colloq., U.S.] A traveler’shand-valise 
or portmanteau.—to lose one’* g«* to lose one's bold or 
control; be forced to let go or to let slip. 
ti riiA grip. n. (Prov. Eng.] A small ditch, drain, or furrow. 
grip 3 *, n. A griffin or vulture, gri pet 1 grypet. 

^rl |>«, n. Same as okipi’k. 


ing girl, especially ooe of easy 

There too is wayward, wild Annette, 

Dansease and warbler and grisette. 

E. C. Stedmax Bohemia st. 11. 

2. A gray woolen dress-fabric worn by working women 
in France. 3. A noctuid moth {Aci'onycta strigosa). 
[F., dim. of gj'i/ty gray, < OllG. gritty gray.] 
gris'fiiD, *(.. Fearful; Imrrid. 


t . 1. To express 

disapprobation or 
derision of, or at¬ 
tempt to silence, by 
means of groans; 
as, to gi'oan down 
a public speaker. Grizzly Bear, i/«i 
2. To alter with . . « 

groans; as, the dy- ’ 

*nj* man groaned out a request, 



riite, gralp, v. [griped; Gni'rtxa.] 1. t. 1. To seize Kr tH'kin, gris'kin, n. ’ [Prov. Eng.] The spine of a hog. 
and hold firmly with or as with the fingers or claws; grilled*, a Grizzled. .. . for 

grasp* ‘Tip; clntch: often used figuratively. grlw'ly 1 * grlzMt, a. Savage-looking, fear-inspiring, ter- 

* ~ rible; horrid. 

>ly grisly countenance made others fly. 

iRYDEN Satire biUhe’Dutch I. 2. Shakespeare 1 King Henry 1 1. act i, sc. 4. 


grasp; grip 

As oeedy gallant*, in the scrivener'* bands. 

Court the rich knave* that uri)* their mortgaged lands. 

Dry den Satire on the Dntc - 

2 To give pain to (the bowels), as if by constriction or [< AS. ari*nc , terrible, < a stem of greZsan, terrify.] 
torsion —urlK'li-ne**, n.— grin'ly, adv. 

SSS““ te l ° #CC “ i ° n Pai “' “ <>r “ "rr»o n. «. 1. A South-Amerieau tveaecl-likc 

<V s. Fowler Human Seience pt. i. ch i, p. 86. [nat. rua. co.] carnivore (Gattctifi vittata). 2. A sapajnu monkey ( La- 
3. To cause mental anguish in; pinch; straiten; distress, gothrix c anus). [< F. grisotu gray. < ^‘ e ° KI_ 

i. I . To seize or hold something firmly with or as mctte.] 



ir. f. i; To make a deep murmuring sound, with op¬ 
pressed or repressed breathing; to utter a low. continued 
inarticulate sound ill pain or sorrow, or for the purpose 
of expressing disapprobation: nsed also figuratively. 2. 
To make such a sound In painful desire; strive or long 
earnestly, ns with groans. 3. To give forth any deep, 
mournful sound; as, tbe givaning wind. [< AS. gran - 
ian .] jrronet. t , , ... 

— gronn'ingsclinir"*, n. The chair In which women 
used to air during labor, or to receive congratulations after¬ 
ward.- B.*clicc»».»t, n. The cheese provided as part of a 
christening entertainment.—u.mm It, n. L^fot.] BrluK 
furnished to the women assembled to congratulate ouc after 
her confinement. gronn'in'*nmiH"J. _ . 

-gronn'er, n . One who groans.—gr on »i ful. a. 
Sad; inducing groans, grone'fullt. 
gronu, n . 1, A low murmuring or mournful sound ul- 

-...- - --- . ---- Sj tered In anguish or bodily distress, or simulated to ex- 

the Italic class of the Eurojiean division of Aryan lan- press derision; used also figuratively. 

gnages. God i8 glnrified not by our groans, hut nnr thanksgivings. 

. . ... - -- - same as grizzle. e. P. Whipple Success essay vm, p. [o. a co. ’vi.J 

Same rsorizel. 


(jams l 

contraction or torsion. -I. Xaut. To tend to come up to 

the wind umiinst the helm when sailing close-hauled: said „ _„ . ... 

of R veasid f c AS rrrlixtn I Kris'seUt, fl. & n. Same as grizzle. E. P. WmprLK Success essay viu. p. 

inonvm* we' catch*■ GRASP. grlH'Hel 2 +, ft. & 7i. Same as gri z. el. . . 2, Any low, mournful, distressed, or dismal sound. 

— gripVtnll'% it- (Bare.] A miser.—griped to, fas- grlsl, grist, n. 1, A portion of gruin brought to a mill jjr roat (xm), ti. I . A former English silver coiu: 

• -* * ~ peuny, it. A miser; to be ground; hence, that which is ground. h ---------- - 


tened with gripes: said of a boat.- 
niggardly fellow. . . 

grlne 1 , n. 1. A fast or firm hold; a compressing „ 
gnp; as, let me get my arijte on him; in the gri;>e of the 
law. *2. Hence, powerful and oppressive control; bond- 


The tot*l grist nnsifted, hosks and all. 

Cow per Task hk. vi, L 108. 


age; slavery; as, the gripe of aupentitlon. 

The rernor*el«M gripe, which the habit of vinoui nnjoyment Uy« 


71. [O. A CO. 

3 , pi. Keen intermittent pains In the bowels caused hy 
colic or similar complaints. 4. Anything used for gri¬ 
ping fir grasping; a claw or grip. 5. That part by which 
a thing a* gri]x*d; grip; handle; as, the grijte of as\>ord. 
G. Xaut. (1) The forefoot of a vessel, on which the stem 
is fastened ; the forward end of the keel. (2> A broad mat 
of mi>e or of bars fastened together bv rojies; nsetl to 
fasten a boat to the deck ring-bolts. (3) One of twn bands 
passed around a boat hanging on the davits, to keep it 
from swinging. 7 . A strap-brake or ribbon-brake mi a 


2. Malt and other material sufficient for one brewing. 

3. A size of rope as determined by the number and size 

of the strands. 4. A supply; provision. A grind¬ 

ing. [< AS. grist, < gnndan, grind.] 

Phraaea, otc.:-nll is grist (lint comesi to bis 
in ill [Colloq.], he can make use of or profit out or all that 
comes to him. — grisl'iinUl"* it. A mill for grinding 
grain.- Io bring g. to the mill [Colloq.], to bring 
sometblog valuable or profitable. 

r I s'I Us gris'l, v . Cartilage: so called especially when 
met with in meal. 

A man is nothing hut gristle to «tart nn. When he begins ]*> tbi* 
life, he dov* not how hmr to stand, or move, or run. 11, W. 
Beecher Plymouth Pulpit voL li, »er. v, p. 8*5. [J. a. K. *74.] 


in more recent times familiar¬ 
ly applied to fourpenee as a 
unit of aceouot. See coin. 

He that spends a gi'oat n day 
idly, sj>ei»ds idly Above six pounds 
a. year. B. FRANKLIN Life atul 
Essays, Xecessary Hiuts p. 131. 

[D. MI. A co. ’52.] 

2, Proverbially, an Insignifi¬ 
cant value. fME. grote , < 

LG. grote, a coin (of Bremen), 
lit. * great.’] 

jiront m, grots, n./tl. 1. Hulled 
and crushed oats or wheat; a Silver Groat of Richard 
fragments of wheat larger II I. of England. (Obverse, 
than grits. 2+» Xaut. A actual size.) 

allowance reckoned at so much for each 



you were thinking yoorwlf to be pitied. croli'iiinii. groli'niun. 


.... .. . ..... -- erln'llyt.— sxrlw'lll-ne^H, «, 

hoisting-apparatas. 8. (Prov. Lng.l A pltcnfork: flung- gru^gyit, r. Iorit'ted; c.rit'tino.] I. t. [ 
fork. 9 + . A small boat. 1 Of. A handful. lit. A grate or grind together; as, to grit the teeth. 

miser, greepet, „ . _ ~ - ,, *~ 1 . 

gri pc 2 , a. A dlteb: trench. [< AS. greop , flltrh.l 
gri|»e s+ . >7. A griffin or vulture, grip+i gry|»e + * ( 

jrrljie'l'ult groip'ful, a. [ltarc.j Disposed to gnpe. II. i. To be ground together nr njxm another; also, to 

grl'per. grai'i^r, n. 1. Oue who or that winch gripes. ivc f ort j, a gating sound, us sand under the feet; grate. 

2A Thames coul-bargc or collier. irrlt.n. [Scot.] GrtRt^cspeclally.verylntimatcandlnfluen- 

gripe'**'*egg"\ /*. An egg-abaped vessel nsed ln alclieiny. tini, as with a frleud. 

Krl'pl n^, grai'ping. txi. Avaricious; grasping. grilGn. 1. Itough, hard particles; sand or gravel. 2. 

. .— —"■" *“ ( rt0 i. a compact sandstone of ehar() silicious grains, 


[ < AS. gristle, < grist; see grist, 7 i.\ chaplain's .——- - - -.. . -■ ... 

— tsriM'lled, a. Made of gristle; like gristle; tough, man aboard ship. [ML. giotes, groten (pi.), < A». 


mg./w. 

irrri»lim-ly.«ffr. In a griping manner. 
g;rl pile, i grip or grip, n. Intinenza or epidemic catan-h, 
«jrl p, ( ciiaracterize<l by active catarrhal inflammation 

^ of the mucous membrane of the air'pa«sagt*s, attended by 
Hwere constitutional disturbance followed liv great de¬ 
bility. sometiim*s continuing for several months. It has 
Ix-rh reeognl/.ef! as a specific catarrhal disease since early In 
tin* utli century ( 

In ‘ Pn-Ai-b-nt] J»ck»on’ii day his opponent* called the di*ea*e 
‘Jack-on*a itch,’ and Tylcr’i opponcaU callfd It the ‘Tyler 

? riniH>: Iji grippe i* oalr one of the figurative t. rnw uwed hy the 
rench to dt*crifi« ihe iafitwnzA. Utheni are * w tile poet ’ * pelit 
courier.' * grenade,' ‘ follette,’ *o<^actte’ and 1* gfnerale. 'La 


whether coarse or mfxlerately fine: often used for whet¬ 
ting or grinding. Called also gridlock and grit»stone. 

The Sheffield cutlery trade le due chiefly to the excellent {/T'Jt of 
which it* grind*!ones are made. A. Marshall lYiiudples of 
/x'o/ioinfca vol. i. bk. iv, ch. 10, p. 330. [MACM. *80.] 

3. Degrt*e of hardness with openness of texture or com¬ 
position: npplied to bnhrstone and the like. 4. Firin- 


grdtan; cp. guit'- 1 , 7t/j 
I. /. [Colloq.] To gi ohboft rt. To dig; grub up. , . _ 

gro'bi-nn, grd'bl-on, n. 1G.J [Rare.] A rude, vulgar fel¬ 
low; boor.— gi'iFhi-nn-lsnitt n. Loutish conduct. 

“ * *- The sea-bream. 

Fdbie far Critics «L 14. ti roTCT, gro syr, w. i. One who 

coffee, sjuces, country prfaince, and the like, excepting 
fresh meats, ami sometimes in bottled beer and wines, 
usually not to be drunk on the premises. 

In England grocers do not deal at all In vegetables, and 
they sell but few kinds of fruit. In the United States the 
business Is often more restricted than as above defined. 
See greengrocer, under orken. 

Grocer was nt first gi'osser, from gros, meaning s man who 
sold by the grow, although curiously enough they were formerly 

called pE y ERE studies in English ch. 8, p. 148. [s. ’67.] 

2t. A wholesaler or engrosser. [<OF. gixteeier, < LL. 
gix&Mrtw, < grossi/s, great.] — grocers’ itch, a cuta¬ 
neous affection caused by handling sugar. 

[Rare.] Like or pertaining to a grocer. 


obstacle; pluck; fortitude; courage, 

Grit U in the grain of character. It may generally be described an 

___ __ _ _ heroism materialized — spirit and will thrust into heart, brain and 

gripiie'' aecored general acceptaow from its graphic BUggrative- backbone. E. P. Wiim'LE Success essay iil, p. 68. [O. A CO. <1.| 
ae*». The Germans have various descriptive name* for the grip, r in Canada, nn extreme Liberal. G+. Soil; carlb. 

such a* ‘ bUtt-catarrh * tlightning catarrh), aebafshusten jsheep , ^ dust.] 

■'* • -—-* *' — 1 2. pt. Grain, 

[< AS. grytt , 




couirhl * huehnerairp’(crowing), *mf»defieber Ifashionahle fever). I'- i ‘' ,J * J 'r'. "t _ . . 

The Kunrian* call it Chinese caterrh, the Germans often call it {£ 1*11 2 , 7>. 1. The COlipC part of meal, 
the Russian the Italian* name it the Orman disease, the t lS Wheat Or Com, hulled or granulated. 

wa a «l «. at T . _ 1 f --..I « ta .. Tk# Tlrtl- . t - ,1 J ditn4 4 


French cell it the Italian fever and the Spanish catarrh. The Ital- flour, brail, nn(l (jret>t, sand, flllPt.] 

■-- -- *—' and av\t\n. [New Zealand.] A small shrimp; wtiale-feed. 


ian* invented the term influenza in the .»eventeenth century 

attributed lbc disease to the influence of certain planets. Sri I lit,'II, 

Seir»iork Tribune Feb. 6, '92, p. 6. col. 6. , 


Agreement; concord. 
if nf ah. r/rittfin l>ro»(L 


cer’e elore or shop. 2. [Local, U. S.] A gToggery. 

He extended hi* condemnation beyond the bar and the grocery, 
as the saloon was then always called. , 

T. W. Knox Henry Ward Beecher ch. 4, p. 93. [o. P. co. 87.] 
3. jtl. Household supplies for Lhe table, si^ch as are 
dealt in by grocers: in England nlso in tbe singular. 

Other manufacturers . . . pay their workers altogether in ffw- 

cery. Mrs. Bear Ballmer Hist. Lace ch. 33, p. 369. [a. m. m.] 
4+. Wholesale traffic. 5+. Gootls nt wholesale. G + . 
Small change. L< OF. groseerie, < LL. grosmriue; aee 
onocKU.1 



11 le 1 m])rt*ssion-ey 1 inder of a printing-press which catch of pluck; steadfast and courageous 

a «heet of paper by ils lower edge and hold It in place The *tng«-rohbera . . . were captured by a band of gritty fron- 
* hile the impression is being Liken (2) A device on a tiersmen under sheriff *^>* Magazine Nov., *gi, P . «5. 

mail-car for seizing a suspended mafl-bag and throwing <rr||/(1 n ® ® 

It into the car. (3) The clutch of an. arc-tarnp <carbon. , n [F?Canadian.] A thrush. 

<4) A claw of a submarine dredger. (5) [Ir.] A bailiff. griv’et, n. IF.] A small cereopltlieclnc monkey 

irrlp'plutf^ gri])'ing, ppr. & vertml n. of rmiP, ?*.—grli/- ** ( f ^ropithecus grWo^rlridts) of northeastern Africa,green- 
ningirolN", «. A pair of rotating rolls between which a uh a bove and wbltish below, 
bonrd or other piece of material Isgrlpped and drawn along, ur \ v / Q )f, j. a. Meek. 11, n. A meek woman. 

' - *-----*svhe«*L.«. .One Same as gri deli. N. 

1 a rly/1, grriy/Ul. Grizzle, etc. Phil. Sac. 

^ gri 7/7.I o* grlz'l, rf. ] , [Rare.] To become gray, or to grow 

-grlp'|>)ag-nrss n. Covetousness; greed. * 0 jj .>. tsiang. Austral.] To worry or bother; fret, 

grip'ple* gnp'l, *7. [Scot.] Tenacious; greedy; covetous. Kr *, y > y< i<.+ T a. Gray. 

While grijqtle owner* still refuse £-rl7/zle, 7 t. 

To other* wh«t they CAnoot use. color* trrav. 

Scott , , OF. yrit. < OllG. ^ 


grlp'eDl ffrlp'lc + i grlp'pnlti grin'nice 
— grlp'trie^, rt. To graap.— gnp'ple-aeRH+t n. 
Krlp'ph* 1 ^* «- A gripe; grasp, 
grip'pie**, 77 . A dltrh; drain. _ 

gfrlpl.pp. Gripped. Pim.. Soc. 

(;rl'<|Ufi. grt'ewa, n, [S. Afr.] One of a half-breed 
South-Afrtcan pcojde desccmli'd from Dutch fathers and 


1 . A mixture of "bite and black, a gray /grog'infi, w. lEng.j 

2+. A kind of wig. ^3+. A gray-halred per- f r <)7n empty casks with not water. 

^ 4 _ _ _ . ft 1 U4mvl/1 nit/1 ntiuD 


We watch twn regiment* on a long inarch in Judin, one with and 
the other without grog , and are driven to the conclusion that even 
moderate quantities of alcohol weaken the muscles and break the 
endurance? Dio Lewis In a Xutshell, Drinks p. <6. lc. aROs. 83.] 
3. Intoxicating drink of any kind: used opprobrious!v. 
r< ‘Old Grog: < onocitAM. Admiral \ ernon, who 
about 1745 introduced the practise of serving diluted 
spirits to sailors, was called ‘Old Grog,’ from his wear- 

w. [Slang.] An eruption on the 
face or nose caused by drink.— g.<sl»op, n. A groggeryj 
tlppllng-nlace; liquor-saloon. — «lx*\vntei‘ ir* Ibniiois 
Slang], the weakest possible grog. 

«vro <r/, **er-y, grog'er-L ;t. A low drinking-saloon. 

- [Eng.] The act of extracting 


grev.l “ tiris'elt; g;rl*. , Hel + . 
jgriz'zlcd, griz'Id, a. Gray; mixed block aud white. 
Yrmr honeat head is gray. 

And, like this grizzled head of mine, 

Ha* seen It* lari of May. 

Thackeray 7?«! Last of May *t. 4. 

grlsledh 


1. Stupid and unsteady from drink; 


Hottentot or Hush women. Called also Jiastaard. grlV'/.l'y, griz'li, a. Grayish; somewhat gray, jjrist'lyt. 

On crossing thf* Orange River come into independent territory jrrl/Z/.ly, n. [fiHIZ'ZI.IEs, pi.] 1 . A strong, coarse grn- 
inhabiP-d by Grlguas and Ib-chuana*. By Gric/ua* »* incsnt any . ^cpnratiiic large from small stones In hydraulic 

mixed me** sprung from native* and Europeans. LI> 1 M«stO>e A ^ - -P. 

Missionary Travels in S. Africa ch. 6.p. 118. 111. .>8-1 


mining. 2. ThegTizzly bear. 


tipsy. 

The pilot grumbled a* be ca*t h\n groggy eyes Aloft. 

W. Clark Kcssell John HoUlsicorth ch. 3, p. 7. [».] 
2. Hence, having an unsteady, hobbling gait: said of a 
horse with weak fore legs or tender feet. 3. # Staggering 
from fninlness in a dazed way, as if intoxicated: said 
especially of pugilists. 

My companion ... was almost ** ' groggy upon 'bis legs a« l 
was. K. F. BURTON Lake Regions Cent. Afr. cn. 14, p. 3,U. [ll.j 

— grojE'jri-ncTsM, n. The state of being groggy. 


<1 u = ouc, oil; Iu = f^wd, 10 = fntwre; 


c = k; eliurcli; dh = the; go, slug, liik; ho; thin; zli = aenre; F. bod, dtine. <,from; t, obsolete; X, variant. 






^ro^ram 
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ground 


. [F.] A stout and durable corded 


jjrofi^ratn, grog'ram. n. A coarse silk.and-mohair or gromlt, imp. of grind, v. Ground. irron'crn in", gro'gren*, 

silk.ami*wool tabric, uo longer manufactured. Com- irronfL imp. of tfKnAN,?. K»'OHtet, silk of light luster, 

uare ghoscrain grout, grout, rt. IUfal M U. S.J To find fault; complain; grunt, grosst, vt. To engross. 

v Ci^ips in grief and oroffram Cl*d. groom, grOin^ rt. To take care of, as a horse; curry and gross., grOs, a. 1. Conspicuous by reason of size or 

Sv. >1. Praej> The Tt'oubailoitr can. l, #t. 5. brush : sometimes said humorously of persons; as, the —. - ~ 1_ - : — if -" ” ' 

[< OF. grot*grain, < givs (see chossH- grain; see child is well groomed. 

GRAIN 1 , //.] "ro^ 'raillt; groj^rnnt.-grog'* How thoroughly England la groomed! Holmes Our Hundred 

raiii*ynrii", n. A coarse silken or woolen yarn. > Day* in Europe ch. 1, p. 33. [ii. m. a co. ’88 .] 

groin 1 , groin, vt. To form into groins; build in groins, groom, «. 1. A person who cares for horses in the 

He groined hia arches nnd matched his beams. stable; hostler; formerly, a serving-man of Huy kind. 

Lowell Vision of Sir Launfal pi. ii, prel., at. t. *2. A bridegroom. 3. [Archaic.] A hoy or man in me- 
grolii 2 +, rl. To grunt, as swine; hence, to pout; grumble. Rial service; page; servitor, 
groin*, n. 1. Ana/. The fold or crease_w here the King George has palaces of pride, 


thigh joins the abdomen. 
Intersection of two vaults. 


2. Arch. (1) The line of 


Gothic groin and colonnade. 

Whjttikh Last Walk in Autumn st. 21. 

(2) A system of intersecting vaulting. 

Grolos lu architecture are named from the shape, number, 
or relative position of the connected surfaces: as, conic 
groin (formed by conical surfaces), cylindricn 1 g,, 
euiiimigulnr g., nut It angular g„ r« k ctangular 
g., «plii»ric g. (formed by the Intersection of two portions 
of a spberlcsl vault), and splierotey lindrie g. 

3. [Eng.] A structure of piling, sometimes with a stone 
apron at the end, to accumulate sand and shingle on a __ 

beach, and to act as a breakwater. [< lee. grain, branch, groom*!* Groomei* 


ADd armed grown# must ward those hall*. 

Carlyle My Chen Four TPaZ/s et. 4. 
4t. A youth. [< Ice. gromr, man,servant.] groniet. 

— groiiiii / .-gruh // ber, n. A former English court of¬ 
ficial who inspected the casks In the royal wine-cellar.— r. 
In waiting, g. ul' the rhtimber, g. of tin* Mole, 
dignitaries In an English royal household under the cham¬ 
berlain, having nominal offices to perform in the royal bed¬ 
chamber. Compare mistress op the roues.— g,sportcr, 
n . 1. A former official of the English royal household who 
saw to the furolshlng of the king’s lodgings and directed 
games. 2t. pi. Loaded dice.— groom*'ttin ti, n. The 
man who attends the bridegroom st a wedding; tbe best 
man.— grooin'let, n. I Uare.] A little gTOom. 



me.—g.trill, n. A rib supporting or masking a groin; an ^rnniiVr* n ^nmo m 
Ive.—AVelaii g., a groin in which one of the transversely ® k flmc » ! 

3 sslng arches is lower than the other. ^ ro ° r » S 1 oo v«l. U 



Groin-ribs (and Arch-ribs) in 
a 12th-century Vault in the 
Cathedral of Peterborough, 
England. 


arm.] 

Compounds, etc.: — groin'*nrcli", n. A groin.rib.— 
g.tcriurrlng, 

erection of 
«. The Hoe 
ribs; the arris at 
name.— 
ogiv 

crossing...x .w,.—.....—........ - 

groin 2 , n. 1. [Prov. Eng.] The snout of a swiue. 2t. vc, grfiv 

Growling; discontent. # - 

groined, greind, a. 

Characterized by groins 
or having groins; as, a 
groined vault. 
groinVrt, n. A grumbler; 
talebesrer. 

g;roi n'liig. grein'in", n. 

1. The act of making 
groins or into groins. 

2. A system of groins. 

grol n'er- 3 't. 

He . . . lay for a long time 
looking up into the arched 
trees, tracing imaginary 
groinlngs, or listening to 
the winds. 

H. W. BEEC1IEU Norwood 
ch. 37. p. 331. [s. ’68.) 

Oro'iler, gro'lye, n. A 

book or a binding from the library of the French biblio¬ 
phile Jean Grolier (1479-1505). 

— lirolier design or *.croll (Bookbinding), an orna¬ 
mental design such as was used 
by Grolier, characterized by 
geometrical or arabesque fig¬ 
ures and leaf.sprays in gold 
lines. 

— liro"lier-esqiie / *R. In 
the manner or style character- 
istlc of Grolier, as a bookblod- 

• ing or design. 

The interlacing geometrical de¬ 
signs [in bookbinding] now so 
closely identified with Grolier*# 
name, and commonly described as 
* Grotieresque,’ were copied in a 
great measure from those found 
on the book# of Maioli; and it is 
equally certain that the motto 
adopted hy him and found so fre¬ 
quently on his # book -cover# — lo 
Grolierii et Amicorum — was imi¬ 
tated from that used by Tomaso 
Maioli. Quarterly Review July, 

Ttt, p. 189. 

gromt, a. Fierce; angry. 

grnmt; grumt- 
g i*»ill 1 , groin, n. [Prov. Eng.] 

A thatchers’ fork for carrying 
straw. 

grom 2 t, n. A groom, groniet, 
gro-innt'ics, gro-mat’lcs, n. 
surveying or eastrsmetation. 


openness; glaring; flagrant: said of errors, wrongs, 
faults, untruths, etc.; as, gross errors. 2. I'ndiminished 
hy deduction; entire; as, gross earnings; gross weight. 

The gross revenue of all Ihe inhabitant# of a great country, 
comprehends the whole annual produce of their land and labour. 

Adam Smith Wealth of Nations bk. Ii, ch. 3. p.227. [w. l. a co.] 
3. Coarse in meaning or sense; indelicate; obscene; as, 
(fives epithets. 4. Of excessive or repulsive size com¬ 
bined with coarseness; big; fat; bulky; as, a \wigv gives 
woman. 5. Wanting in fineness; coarse in composition 
or structure; as, gross material. 

This gross impediment of clav remove. 

Young Sight Thoughts i, 1.127. 
G. Closely compacted, so as to be thick or dense; as. gives 
vapors. 7. Wanting in deliency of perception or sensi¬ 
bility; dull of apprehension or feeling; stupid. 8. Not 
specific or detailed; general. [< F. gros, < LL. gros- 
sus , thick; cp. crass/] 

Synonyms: see corpulent; foul; immodest. 

— gr ohm's foil", a. Fed on gross or coarse food.—g.* 
bended, a. Thtek-hcaded; stupid, 

— gro*Vfnlt, a. Of gross quality.— jurows/i-fy, 

akc or 1 - ’ ’ ’ 


Phil. Soc. tt. & vi. To make or become gross of thick. 


pen. 

as GROUPER. 

roove, etc. Phil. Soc. 

.. „ , vt. [grooved; OROOV'lNQ.l 

form a channel in; hollow out; furrow. 2. *1 - 
fix in a groove, or give the form of a groove to. 

Morality thus engrained in the national character and grooved 


<0.1 1. To 

2. To put or 



irrooin'cr, Ri’QnVjjr, n. One who grooms; i especially, a gross, n. [gross, pi.} 1 . Twelve dozen as a numerical 

unit. 2. The greater purt; bulk; mass: commonly in 
the phrase in gives or in the gives. 

Th’ unletter’d Christian, who believe# in gross. 

Plods on lo heaven, and ne’er i# at a loss. 

Dhyden Relfgio Laid 1. 322. 
3. The entire amount; the sum or total, without deduc¬ 
tion of any kind. 4. [Prov. Eng.] Soft pon idge-like 
food, grocet. 

— grout gross, twelve gross, or 144 dozen: tskeu as a 
unit.—in g„ or in tlie g., in bulk; all together.—smn II 
iuviamy uiuo cu^rauiuu tu uic jinuumii Limniact' uim yrutjn;*.* tGD QOZCllj 120. 

into habits of action create# strength, as nothing else creates it. grosst. adv. In pursuit of large game: said of a hawk. 

Fruude Ctvsar ch. 2, p. 12 . [s. ’79.] gross'beak", n. Name as grosbeak. 
gjroove, n. 1. A furrow, channel, or long hollow, eg- K uos'sett, n. A groat, 
pecially as cut by a tool for something to fit into or work i*li-ea'lioii, grOg'i-fi-ke'shun, n. The act of 

in; n hollowed channel produced by any agency, as the making gross or thick; the state of becoming gross; spe- 
action of water or glaciers. Specifically: (i) A channel cincally, in botany, the swelling of an ovary after fertil- 
in the edge of a board, to receive a tongue. (2) A nior- Ization. [< Gnoss 4- L. facio , make.] 
tise. (3) A spiral channel around the bore of a rifled gun; grOs'li, adv. In a gross manner; coarsely; 

rifling. 2. Figuratively, a fixed routine in the affairs or indelicately; glaringly; shamefully; stupidly, 
life; settled habit; rut. grOs'ncs, n. The quality or state of being 

Young ladies who go out of the ordinnry arootr are not apt to gross, blgllOSs or COipulcnCG with Coarseness; rejHllsive 
be attractive to the average English mind. FRANCES H. BURNETT Stupidity or indelicacy. 

That Lass o' Loicrie’s ch. 17, p. 126. [s. ’77.] gr»8 // !«ii*in / ecoii8 < gres'yu-lfi'shius, a. Bot . Of or 

3. [Prov. Eng.] A pit or mining-shaft. 4. Zool. A pertaining to the gooseTierry or currant, 
furrow or longitudinal depression, as for the reception gro*'*ii*lar, gres'yu-lor, a. Of, pertaining to, or like a 
of an organ in repose. [< D. groef \ giveve , grave, < gooseberry. [< LL. grossula; see grossulin.] 
graven, to grave.l Gro»"sii-ln''rl-a / t*e-R > , gres*yu-le*ri-e'sg-l or -lct'ri- 

— srroi*v«*'*fel"lo , »v, n. [North. Eng.] Amateorfel- Q'ce-e, n. pt. Bot. A former order of shrubs—"the 

low workman in a mine.—g.u-nin, n. A tool for making gooseberries ami currants —now included in the sa.ri- 
the groove at the eye of.a needle. frag ace re. [< LL. givssula; see cnossuLiN.l Lro.s"- 

— groove'll*t, «. Geol fece RocK-sconixo. Mi-iaTe-ir/.- (;n>H"si»-la'rl-n, n. Bot . Asubgenus 

ffrooveil,gruvd pa. Cut with grooves; furrowed. of Itibes, Including the gooseberries. 

jrroovVr, gruv^r, n. I. One who or that which gro^Mi-liir-lfc, gros'yn-lar-ait, n. mneral. A cal- 
grooves; a grooving-tool. 21. [North. Eng.] A miner, ciiim-aluminnm garnet. 8ee garnet. [<gro^sulak 1 
«:roov'Iner, grfiv'ing, n. 1. Tne act, process, or ojxt- groVsu-lar 4 
ntion of making a groove or grooves. 2. A collection gron'Mi-ll n, grea'yu-lin, n. Chein. A vegetable com- 
or system of grooves. _ pound similar to pectin, contained in certain fruits, as in 

Srooy'y, grfiv^i, « 1. Having the nature of a groove, gooseberries {Ribes givssuktna). [< LL. givs*ula, < 

2. [Colloq.] Tending to run in or as m grooves; given OF. grostlle; see gooseberry.] ^ro^Nii-ll iii*:. 
to routine: said of actions or thoughts. "-rot 1 , grot, n [Poet ] \ ^rotto 

grope, grop, v. [groped; Gno’iUNo.] I, t. 1. To grot 2 t, n. A groat, grntef- 
scarch out^ as in the dark, by feeling with the hands; «rro-le»qlit*'. gro-tesc y , a. Irregular or misshapen in 
make out or discover by feeling one's way; as, to grope form or outline; incongruously composed or ilbpropor- 


Esrly Edition of Erasmus, 
in a Grolier Binding. 
(Formerly the property 
of Jean Grolier.) 

Archeol. The art of land* 


There were several writers on gromat tes in the reign of Trftjan: , . aro-ieaeuT: Lrroi-lf»uilC'l 

t*. g. Hyjfinu#, by whom we posses# fragments of a comprehensive fm\ <> P*’ 1 ’ ’ ? r0 PCG n - ^ • Olie who gTOpCS Or feels h 18 way ,r ro -le<sn lie'rV gTO-te^C'ri' » ? HIE'* 1)1 1 \ OTOte«OUe 
work on le^al bonDdaries. TEUFFEL llist. Rom. Lit. tr. by Warr, 111 the dark; One who searches slowly, carefully, ana I/, 1 

»ol. H.sSM, P. 189 . [88LL f«J doubtfully. 2. [Eng.] A vessel stationed In tbcEnglish .V " P«f 0 ™“ ce ! «'«>• gn»- 


out a mystery. 

Fuller antped out hy hia own mental conflicts the truth that 
Edwards nad already published. 

Lyman Beecher Autobiography vol. i, ch. 12, p. «9. [n. ’64.] 

2+. To feel, touch, or grasp with the hands; handle. 

3+. To seek or inquire into; probe; test; explore. 

II. i. 1. To feel about with or as with the hands with¬ 
out the aid of sight; feel for something in dnrkness; 
lienee, to search while in doubt or uncertainty; ns, giv- 

S/ihe ^o-.o^W ^ TfieJneon^uo,,, o f uueond, in ar,; 

< gripan, seize, j _ ^ - ... gro-les'cot; «roI.|e«qne 


tioned; extravagant; fantastic; uncouth; barbarous: as, 
a givtesque figure. 

Most savagea can make rude drawings of objects in which they 
feel a familiar interest, but siich drawings are usually excessively 

f 'rotesque. Fiske Excursions of an Evolutionist ch. 2, p. 46. 
H. M. A CO. TK).] 

[F., < It. gwttesca , < givtia; see grotto.] g;ro- 
leM'eot. 

Synonyma: see fanciful; odd. 

— gr»-iesque y ly, adv .— gro-lcsq uehiess, n. 


doubtfully. 2. [Eng.] 

[< L. gromaticm,< groma, measuring-rod.]— irro-mn t'- Channel or in the North Sea. 
ig, a.-gro-nmt'ic, a. A writeron gTomatles. gro'per®, n. 1. [New Zealand.] A serranoid fish, the 

Grro-mlM-die, gro-maib-di or -ml'i-dy, n. pi. Protoz. hapnkn. 2. [Tasmania.] A lnbroid fish; as, the blue 
A family of foramiinfers having a chitinous imperforate groper (Leptdaj)lois ceevuleus). 3. A grouper, 


tesque actions and objects in general. 

I knew that aurpritse, or entrapment into torment, formed an 
important portion of all the gi'otestpierics of these dungeon 
dealbs. Poe Tales, Pit and Pendulum p. 136. [p. A c.] 


test with reticulating psendopodia protmsile from one or grog, grC, a. [F/] iiavlng astrong or weli-inarkcd tint, as grO'shi-on, a. Of or m rtaining to the 

both extremities. <«i*o / mf-n, n. (t. g.) [Perhaps < a pigment. Dntch_ jurisconsult nnd theologian Hugo Grotius (15N3- 

t _... .« v -i __ s « « r . __ „ r r» -a L « y>u 1 Iff I fAn nflnp ♦Vi~ -■»-» ~ ^ *■-■•“** —-1 1-- — 


L. groma , measuring-rod.]^ — frro'nil-UI, n.~ gro'- stvom, n. [F.] l. An old ell 
mi-old, a. & ><.— Gro^mf-liPe-a, n. pi. The Gro- ver coin of France or Eng- 
mildx as an order.-gro"int.|il'e«ii n, a.. £ or auamv ^ne- 

^roni niet, groin'et, n. 1. Xant. (I) A ring of rope daii/n Sout sfik y ’ P 



grosbeak", grOs'btk*, n. ^ 

One of various small birds 
having a large stout beak. A — 

(1) A coccothranstine finch 
or fringilloid bird. Tbe rose- 

breasuxl The I lose-breasted Grosbeak 

b\uo UObU, Uulotleiunc). V.o 



made by crossing the ends of a single 
strand so as to form a ring of the middle 
portion, and then laying or twisting 
those ends round the ring, usually ma¬ 
king the circuit of it three times, finally 
tucking them in as in splicing. (2) A 
metallic eyelet, as for a sail or a mail-bag. 

TheD « doughty man put a light pole, and laid 
it through the grummets. Stanley 1 1 Darkest 
Africa vol. ii, ch. 22, p. 64. [s.] 

2. A rope cannon-wad rammed be¬ 
tween the powder and the ball; junk* r /] ftn,sIie( l 
wad. Called also grommePwad. 3+. ^*°P e Grommet. 

An apprentice; a ship-boy: the original sense of the 
word. Compare gourmet; groom. [OF., boy, dim. of 
gromme, groo.m. 1 scroin'elj; grrn iti'met;. 

— gri»m / iiielsi"r«iit f n . A toggle-iron, 
groiu'ivcll, grem'we], n. A rough grayish herb ( Litho - 

ei#rnvnn officinale) of the borage family (Boraginacete): • . . 

anciently administered to cure gravel. [< F. gremil, < K ‘V! * c * 11 v }h f r °,* 

L. grunum. grain, 4- mUium, millet.] groin'elj; f nnVr sfiver coin 
srrom'.iii'lt; irrum/mel. * S™nS . BeS 

— coi jjGgrom"\vrll, n. The wheat-thief {Lithosper- poin. 

mum urrrvHe).— In I mi* g, r any siieeies of Onosmodium, tiraSer, grO’scr, ??. [Scot. & ITov. Eng.] A gooseberry. 
sGo of the borage family. gro'M*i*tt; irro'scti; gi*oNi-t*rt; uriiymriii. 


1C45), founder of the modern science of international law 
as based on human nature and essential justice, and pro- 
pounder of the governmental theory of the atonement, 
jrrol'lo, grot'O, n. A small cavern or a cavern-like 
apartment or retreat, natural or artificial; es]>ecially, a 
cavern having some attractive features, as beautiful 
stalactite formations, or rockwork. ^rot'lat [It.]. 
Echoing grottoes , full of tumbling waves 
And moonlight. Keats Einlymion bk. i, st. 19. 

[< It. grotta , < LL. grupta, < L. crypta; see crypt.] 
— grot'tosvvork", n. Decorative or constructive work 
in imitation of grottoes or their characteristic features. 


(Guiraca cterulea), and the cardinal (Cardlnutis cardl- hd, ground, r. I- t. 1, To establish in a position; 


nalis) are North*Americsn. The hawfinch ( Coccolhvans- 
tes vulgaris ) and the greenfinch (Ligurinus c hlotis) are 
European. 

(2) A weaver- 
bird; as, the so¬ 
ciable grosbeak 
(Philhetiei'iis so¬ 
das). [< OROSS, 
thick, 4-beak*, «.] 
gross'beuk 



A Prussian Silver Groscheu (actual 
size). 


fix firmly, as on a foundation; furnish with a ground or 
basis; found: mostly applied figuratively to opinions, 
expectations, or mental plans. 

Whatever is valuable in religion mnst be grounded in conviction. 
’ J. T. Peck Cent. Idea of Christianity ch. 5, p. 193. [it. o. ’58.] 

2. To give thorough elementary instruction to; train in 
first principles or elements; as, to givund a pupil in 
mathematics. 

Teach, fir#t and last. Americanism. Let no youth leave the 
school without being thoroughly grounded in the history, the 
principles, and the incalculable blessings of American lii>erty. 
Defew Omt ions mid Speeches, Feb. 22, 'ss p. 49. [cas. CO. ’90.] 

3. To put, place, or set on or in the ground, or on a 
bottom surface; lay on the ground; run"aground; as. to 
ground arms; to ground a boat; to givund an electric 
current. 


eofu, firm, cjsk; at, fare, accord; elymgnt, %r = over, eight, e = usage; tlu, machine, i = renew; obey, uo; not, nor, atgm; full, rule; but, born; aisle; 
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rouml«swell 


ground 


The gamsoo [at Gloucester] is to march out ot three o’clock . , 
to a place ... in front of the posts, where they will fiiwmi/i their 
arms. Washington in Sparks s Writings of Washington, Letter 
of Oct. /9, t7St in rot. Tilt, p. 182. [F. A. *39. J 

4. To cover with n layer of plaster or of color so as to 
prepare a surface to be painted or otherwise ornamented; 
also, to coat with a composition, to resist the action of 
acid, as a surface to be etched, or to roughen with a 
cradle, as a surface of copper for mezzotint engraving. 
II. j. 1. To run aground, as a ship; strike upon the 
bottom or the shore and remaiu fixed. 

Bot nine of hi* largest vessels grounded on the sand bank. 

A. S. Mackenzie Paul Jones vol. ii, ch. 17, p. 1%. Ih. 78.] 
2. To come or fall to the ground. 3. To place depend¬ 
ence. [< AS. gryndan, < ground, ground.] 

{ground, imp. & pp. of grind, v. 

ground, ground, a. 1. Being on the ground or on a level 
with it; as, the ground tier in a theater. 2. Funda¬ 
mental; as, the ground form of b word; ground principles. 

Phrases: —grmt n«l floor, that floor of abulldlng, etc., 
which is on or slight Ij" above the ground .level, and entered 
Immediately from the street; hence, a secure aad desirable 
position, as In a business undertaking.—g. law, funda¬ 
mental law.— g, tone, fundamental or essential tone.—on 
the ft. floor, on the same footing a9 the organizers of an 
enterprise: usually In the phrase fo be let in (or to get in) 
on the ground floor. 

ground, n . 1. The firm, solid portion of the earth nt 

and near its surface; the surface of the earth, as distin¬ 
guished from the regions above; also, the disintegrated 
material of the surface. 2. Hence, a pavement or floor 
or nny supporting snrface on which one may walk. 3. 
Private land; landed estate; field; especially, in the 
plural, the enclosed spaces Immediately appertaining to 
a mansion or other budding; as, to trespass on another's 
ground: one's house and grounds. 

The citizens wer« *11 at liberty to walk and gather fruit in his 
gardens and grounds near the town. 

Keightley Greece pt. ii. ch. 1, p. 154. LH. O. a CO. ’38.] 
4. Any region or tract of land, especially a portion 
or plot put to sj»ecial use; as, holy ground; British 
gt'ound; a batebafl-ww/w//; good com •ground. 5. A 
base or foondation: ui this sense used figuratively. Spe¬ 
cifically: (1) That on which knowledge, belief, or any 
mental* act or state is based, or that famishes the basis 
for a judgment or conclusion; starting-point; reason. 

The firmest and noblest ground on which people can live is 
truth. Kmemon Led. anil Biograph. Sketches, The Sujterla- 
tive p. 171. [H. x. A co. ’89.1 

Aodacioo* oelf-eateem. with good ground for It, Is always im¬ 
posing. HoLXES Autocrat ch. t, p. 11. [o. A CO. 71.] 

(2) The originating cause or agency; origin, source, or 
cause: as. God is the ground of all being. G. The ex¬ 
tent of subject suneyed, considered, or discussed; scope. 

I shall not relate all that wa* said, ex it would be going over tha 
same ground twice. COOPEH Redskins ch. 4, p. 69. [a. A T. ’57.) 

7. pi. The particles that settle at the bottom of a de¬ 
coction or liquid preparation; ]<*cs; dregs; sediment. 

Matrons, who towi the cop, and aee 
The ground# of Fat*- in grounds of tea. 

Churchill The Ghost bk. 1,1. 118. 

8. lu various arts, some fundamental or preparative 
work or pnrt. (1) in pictorial and decorative art: (a) 
The first coat or color, ora surface prepared therewith, on 
which a picture Is [minted or a decorative design Is laid; any 
snrface prepared or chosen for ornamental work; a back¬ 
ground. <6> The prevailing or principal color, as of a printed 
textile fabric or a landscape-painting, (c) A hard-varnish 
pigment forming a basis for a japan surface. (2) Sculp. The 
surface on which designs are sculptured In relief. (3) In 
etching: («) A composition laid on a surface to prevent the 
acid from biting except where the needle has cot through 
the composition, (bi A roughened part of the surface of 
a mezzotint plate, prepared by the cradle or rocker. <4j 
Budding. Sheathing placed on studding or quarters, etc., 
as a basis for corniee-work or molding. (5) Mining, (tn 
The formation enclosing the vein: the country. (6) That 
part of a vein or lode which Is being worked or surveyed. 

(6) Elec, (o) A connection with the earth.either Intentional 
or accidental; an earth. ( b) A ground-plate; an earth. 

(7) Mas. (in A plain-song or air as the basis of contra- 

f untal development and variation, (fe) A ground-bass. (Hi 
n lace-maklng, the mesh on which the pattern Is worked. 
1). [Obs. or Prov.] The bottom, ns of a lake; lowest 
depth. 1 Of. The pit of a theater. 1 It. jtl, Hemnauts 
or ends; scraps or small pieces. [< AS. grand.] 
Synonyms: see foundation; land; motive. 
Compounds, etc.; — tib*«»rlH»nt ground, an oll- 
palmiug ground which absorbs excess of oil from the pig¬ 
ments applied to the canvas.—dark and bloody g., the 
Mate of Kentucky: so called from having been the scene 
of numerous Indian wars: said to be a translation of the 
Indian nsine Kentucky.— dead'sground", n. The space 
near a fort which the Are of Ita guns can not reach. Called 
also dead-angle.— Devouia g.« a lace-ground having 
double Irregular brldea hound together by cross-threada.— 
In ii I g., a rocky anchorage-hot tom. — g.mngling, n. 
Angling with a lino having no float, but weighted near the 
book, which Is sunk nearly to the bottom. Called also hot- 
tom-tl*hiny.— g.mnnuni, n. Scots Late. A perpetual 
leasehold estate created by a vassal to a subtenant reserving 
an annual ground-rent aa a charge upon the land.—g.»nnli, 
n. 1. The goutweed. 2. [l'rov. Kng.] A young ash- 
sapllog.— g.4m 11 ill; n. I Kng.] An Inspector or superin¬ 
tendent of a mine.—g,:bn it, n. 1. Halt dropped to the 
liottotn of the water In angling, to attract the fish. 2. The 
gronndllng, or spiny loach.— g,thrum, n. A groundalll 
for* frame; a sleeper.— g.=beet Ic, n. A carnivorous or 
herbivorous beetle, found moatly running on the ground or 
hlddcQ under stones, etc.— grmtinl'bcr"ry, n. The wln- 
tergreen or checkerberry < Gaultherin procumbevs).— g, s 
bird. a. The vesper-sparrow.— g,»bundle, n. Aunt. A 
bundle of nerve-fibera lying next the gray matter In the 
spinal cord.— g.jclicrry, n. \ . Any one of various spe¬ 
cies of the genua Phmmis, of the nightshade family (So/tt- 
naceee), common In the United States, producing a cherry- 
like berry enclosed In an inflated angular calyx. 2. An Old 
World sj>ee!e# of cherry < Primus or Or ns us Chnmacera- 
8 u*).— g.irkippy, n. iLocal, U. S.] The aong-aparrow.— 
g.iclrciiit* n. An electric circuit completed by the ground; 
an earth-circuit.— g.scl*t iih, n. A small alpine shrub 
(Philodendron or Bhodothamnus Chamsecistus) of the 
heath family (Ericacesc), from Switzerland, with solitary 
rose*colored flowers.—g.ir loth, n. A cloth painted to 
represent the surface of the ground, laid upon the stage of 
a theater.— g.*conncrtlon, n. The connection of an 
electric circuit with the ground; an earth.— g.<cuckon, 
v. 1« An American Raurotliertneeuckoo.asthe roadruuoer. 
2. An Old World cencropodine cuckoo.— g.scyprcMH, n. 
A small erect ahrnb (Santollnu Chani&rypar issue) of the 
aster family [ Composite), from the Mediterranean region, 
with linear leaves thickly set on wiry twigs, and afl covered 


with a hoary pubescence. It Is cultivated for its yellow' 
flowers, and the twigs have been used In wardrobes to 
repel moths. Called also lavender cotton.— g. * detect or, 
n . Elec. A device, aa In a central pow’er-statlon, to indi¬ 
cate where a ground-connection, entailing loss of electric¬ 
ity, has taken place.— g.sdnve* n. A pigeon of terrestrial 
hsblts: (1) Aa Asiatic or Australian pigeon of the genu9 
Geopelin. (2j An American pigeon of the genus Geotrygon. 

(8) An American pigeon (ge¬ 
nus Columbigallina ), espe¬ 
cially C. passerina, common 
In the southern United States. 
(4) A erown-pigeoa orgoura. 
— g.sdovvu, n. A size of 
; needle shorter than sharps: 
a trade term. — g.-.lnut, 
[Bare.] Fast In the ground, 
as a stone.—g.sfeecler, n. 
A fish that feeds on the 

The Common American 
Ground-dove ( Colnmbigal- L V, Seo 

lit)a nasserina) i/a bunting, g.xfii* w. sec 

unu passerina ). /e o hound-pine, 1.— g.<fi*li, 

n. A fish that swims at or near the bottom.— g.sfn rze, n. 
A low’ underahrub (Ononis arrensls) of the bean family 
(Legumlnoxse), sometimes thorny: a field-pest of England. 
Called also rest-harrow.— g.;gaitie, n. Running game, 
as deer and rabbits: distinguished from flying game— g,» 
grit, n. Ground-lee.— g..gudgeon, n. The groundling, 
or spiny loach.—g.shelc, n. The common or officinal 
speedwell ( Veronica officinalis), g.dicclcL— g.diein- 
lock, n. * ’ ‘ 

denxix) 



BOARD-8TKAKE.— g.ssiibstnncc, ti. The Intercellular 
matrix In wiilch the cells of certain tissues, as cartilage, 
are embedded.—gamble, n. Same as earth-table. 

— s. stnekle, it. Moorlng-taekle; ground-hold.—g, ; 
tbrnsli, n. 1, A thrush (genus Geocichla) of terrestrial 
habits. 2. An ant-thrush. 3. An Australian craterop- 
odold bird (genus Ctnclosoma). — g.stiinkers, n. pt. 
The timbers of a ship that form the framework of her bot¬ 
tom. — g.*tit, n. A ground-wren.— g.svvenve, n. The 
weave forthe ground partln figured cloth.— g.svvbec‘1, n. 
That w’heel of a reaper or like machine which rolls on the 
ground and gives motion to the mechanism.—g.*wren, 
n. The California wren-tit.—on tbe g., at hand; on 
the scene of action; also, on the earth.— shallow g, 
[Austral.] (Mining), land having gold near Its surface.— 
to be on one’s own g., to be lu tbe condition of desl- 
lng with wiiat Is perfectly familiar. —to come or fall to 
tbe g., to come to naught; fall through; miscarry. — to 
gain g., to make headway; get an advantage; advance; 
alBO, to become more generally accepted, as a theory. 

New ideas do not gain ground at once, and there is a tendency 
in our mind to resist new convictions as long os we can. 

MAX MULLER Chips voi. ii, ch. 16, p. 46. [s. 73.] 

— to gather or get g. [Bare], to gain ground.— to give 
g. I, To retire, as from a position or advantage. 2. To 
yield.— to go to tlieg,, to come or fall to the ground.— 
to hold or stand nne's g., to maintain one’s position; 
refuse to retreat or surrender.— to lose g., to lose an ad¬ 
vantage: fall off or decline; also, to lose standing or credit; 
become less acceptable.— to take the g«, to run aground. 


_ > __ __ „ _ gg g ship 

i. A low, straggling evergreen shrub (Taxus Cana- e-ronna'a^e. graund'ei n 1 \ charge for space 

_of the yew famllv (Taxacese). closely resembling ^occnni^l b^ a ?Sael w&le in port 2 TGt BriH A 

hemlock-spruce in Its foliage, but having for its fruit a pe- ?fS n £!SLi 
collar coralllnc-rcd pulpy cupule enclosing a black seed: tedl levied by the London Corporation on vessels iiu- 
found In rocky, shady places In the northern United States, porting grain Into the port of London, 
and called also dxcarf yeic hud American yew.— g.-hold, n. groiind'ed-ly. gronnd'gd-Ii, adv. In a well-grounded 
Mutt. Any tackle, as an anchor, by which a snip holds to manner; on solid principles, 
the ground.—g.:h older, n. Same as orocnd-kkefer, 1. groitnri'cnt, pp. of grind, v. 

-g.diornbin, n. An ,\Trtcan bucorvine hornblll hav-g rolllld / er , grounder, ». In baseball and similar 
Inga hollow casque, long tarsi,and shortened tall,aod of ter* n so stnirk 01 * thrown hh tu flv plo^o to fliiil 

rest rial hah Its.—g. *lc«\ /*. Anchor-lee.-g. s ivy,n. Afamil- 1 straek or thrown as to ny close to ami 

lar creeping herb {Sepcta Glechoma) of the mint family along the ground. . , . 

(Labiate), with roundish, kldney-shaped, scalloped leaves, groti iidMiog'', groand'-he^*, n. 1. The woodchuck, 
growing along walls and fences, and used In the torm of tea 2. The aardvark. 3. A JIadagHScan centetoid tnsecli- 
as a domestic cough-medicine; glll-over-the-ground.—g 
. * - 1 Ajr 1 "-**-^-* — 


joist, ti. Arch. A joist supporting a basement floor.— g.* 
keeper* n. 1, [Newfoundland.] A codfish that feeds 
near the bottom, g.sbolderf. 2. A hlrd that keeps to the 
ground, ns the woodcock.— g. :lnrk, n. The European 
pipit —g.dnnrel* «. The trailing arbutus.— g.dnyer, 

n. 1. Ceram. One who lave grounds. See o round- __ 

layino. 2t. One who lays a foundation.— g.dnyiiig, n. gymindGicc", g.skeener, g.dnrk, etc. Seec 
Ceram. The process of applying a coat of Imllod oil to jrfcMtnd'lii'r, graund’ing, n. 1. The act of 


vore. 4. The larva of the June-hng and other beetles. 

— groinidibog dnj’ [U. S.], the 2d day of February, on 
which day, according to rural tradition, if tbe ground-hog 
or woodchuck sees his shadow he retreats to his hole for 
six weeks, which is a sign of a late spring, aud if he does 
not see his shadow there will be an early spring: wood¬ 
chuck-day. 

. * ’ ' 1 ground. 

running 


Jectlon. — g.tiiznrtl* n. |, A sklnk ( Oliyoxoma late - 
rale) of the southern United States, with a black lateral 
band. 2. A Jamaican tclold lizard (Amelra dorsalis).—a.t 
log, n, A common log-line with a hand-lead attached: 
used for determining the speed of a vessel.—g. turn tl, 


porcelain ware, to receive the enameled color; boseinR; " a prr 0 und; as7the grounding of a ship. 2. A foundation 

- • *- - .- ■* r. ln lienee. 3. A background in art, needlework, 

etc.; also, the act or process of putting in such back¬ 
ground. 4. Oil and nlumina applied to wall-paper pre¬ 
paratory to satin-finish. 5. Ceram. Ground-laying. 6. 
- 4 - . -—v* « « , ,-’ In marble-working, the act or process of polishing mar- 

mn»»?n. Ttat’cSS^t SUf'oJm bl< i.^‘ h c " K ' r >'- 7 - E,ec - Ttu ' forn,in g “ n ™rtT.-con- 

Igneous rock in which the crystals sre scattered: so called neetion. . lAl 

to dlstlngnlsli it from the crystalline jKjrtion. Sometimes ffromuHless, ground lcs, a. Without foundation, 
called magma or base ..— g.siiiol d, n. Civ.Engtn . A mold or reason, or cause; as, groundless suspicions, 
templet used to bring the surface Of the ground to the re- An<i I can conceive nothing more gj'ouvdless than the alarm 
quired form, as in terracing— ff«*ninrainc;, n. 1 he sheet that this doctrine {jnstificatioo by faith] may be prejudicial toout- 
of till beneath a glacier.—g,sum 1 let, n. A sciapnold, the ward utility and active well-doing. 

Whiting ( Menticirrus americanns ).— g.:liest, «. A ne8t COLKainoR Il orArs, Friend in vol. ii, p. 287. [h. ’58.] 

built on the ground.— g• >h ct, n, A Urag-net or traw 1-net. rrmti udd i*kw>I i r n<1 r> —r.,■ i twPiokk.itoKM n 

g«siiiclic*, n. A niche whose bottom Is on a level with the i ££5 ,J L ? . Tlmt xvHrh B*vp« 

* ‘ ’ ^ tor.—a. «f the *ou1, In German ffrouiurl luff, ground ling, n. 1. I hat vv hlch lives 


gronntl or the ground floor. — a. 


tnvstlclsm, the latter separate faculty of the soul for spirit¬ 
ual discernment and life, as taught by Tnnler.— g.xivni. 
ti. [Eng.J The nest of the oven-bird; also, the oven-bird 
(I*hyilo*copw trochilus) Itself,— g«so\vl* n. [California.] 

The burrowing owl.—g, { |>arrnkect. n. An Australian 
parrakeet of terrestrial habits, as of the genus I^zoporns 
or Geopsittacns .— g.sparrot* n. The kakapoorowi-par* 
rot.— g.spc'ti, ft. The peanut.— g.ipcnrl, n. A coceid 
or scale-insect (Margarodes formtcnrnm) of the Baha¬ 
mas. list'd by natives for making necklaces, etc.— g.splg, 
n. 1. The aardvark. 2. A ground-rut.—g,3|»igcon, n. 

A pigeon of terrestrial habits: (1) The tooth-hilled pig- _ o _ 

eon. (2) A crowm-pigeon.—g. = t>ikc, n. The saury; Kro unil'lyt, adr. 
mud-pike.— g.spine- n. 1. Anyone of various spe- g mu 11 nil", 


on the ground; a terrestrial animal. 2. A fish that 
keeps to the bottom of the water. Specifically; (1) The 
spiny loach (Cobltis tenia). (2) The black goby (Gobius 
nlger). 3. [Local, Eng.J The ring-plover. 4. An un¬ 
derling or base person; as, the groundlings of society. 

Few hut must have noticed him; for the accident, which brought 
him low’, took place during the riot of 1780, and he has been a 
groundling so long. Lamb Essays of Elia , Complaint of Beg¬ 
gars p. 184. [w. l. &. co.] 

5+. In the theater, formerly, a spectator who stood on 
the ground in the fioorless pit. 

‘ Solidly; thoroughly. gr«ini<le'lyt« 

newt, etc. See ground. 


cles of club-moss {Lycopodium)-, 
especially, tree etnb-moss (L. den- 
tlroideum ), festoon ground-pine (L. 
comphtnatum).nmX common club- 
liioss (L. clavatnm). Called also 
ground.fir. 2. llerb-Ivy, a Euro¬ 
pean herb (Ajuga Chamsrpitys): so 
called from Us resinous odor. 

A* I *poke, beneath my feet 
The ground.pine curb'd it* pretty 
wreath. Emerson Each and All 1.41. 

— g.splniic, n. In perspective 
drawing, the horizontal piano of 
projection. — g.«plute, n. \. A 
groundsill. 2. A bed-plate sup¬ 
porting railroad sleepers or ties. 

,‘i, Elec. A metal piste In the ground 
forming the carth-conneetlon of a 
metallic circuit.—g.*i»lot, n. A n 
huliding-lot; alao, a ground-plan.— 
g.spin 111 , n. The thick, fleshy, 
plum-shaped pod of a plant (Astrag¬ 
alus caryocarpus) of the bean fam¬ 
ily (Legumlnosx ),found In the west¬ 
ern Mississippi valley from Minne¬ 
sota to Texas. — g.*rnt. n. A 
burrowing cchimyine octodontoid 
rodent (Aulacodus tncinderianus) 
of tfouth and West Africa, abont 2 
feet long and having harsh fur.— 

g.sront. ti. The rent of grounds (iround-nine (Lu- 

Teased for building.-g.. roll In, n. 1 P !i^idrot. 

A towbee-hunthig.—g,*rullcr, n. 

A roller or coraclold bird (genus ieutn >- 
Itrachypteradus) of terrestrial hah- a * spore-case, 
its.— g, sHon, n. An unusual swell of the sea without ap¬ 
parent cause, as In a calm.—g.*»»*nt, n. An under-Iayer 
of canvas stretched over the straining under the padding 
and seat of a saddle.— g.^Hliark, n. The sleeper-shark 
(Somnlosns rnicrocephalu*).— u.iH It, n. [Local, U. S.] A 
ground-nesting sparrow, especially the song-sparrow.—g,* 

Mlotli, n. An extinct megatherloid mammal.— g.jslnic#', 
ti. See sluice.— g.sHiinko, 11. 1. [U. S.l A small, 

worm-likc, harmless calamarline snake (genua Carp ho- grou lid^l ll^, graund'sil*, n. The 
pit tops). 2. A harmless Australian coronelllne colu- lowest horizontal timber ln a frame 
broid snake (Coronella australis).—u.*»vn run vv, n. A building or the like, ^romid'scli; 
sparrow that keeps near or rests on the ground, as the ,rrniiiifU«Ilt> + ' 

grass-sparrow.-g.^qulrrcl, ». A sclnroid rodent of T * 

terrestrial habits: (1) A chipmunk. (2) A spennophlle. -»rotin ho j let, ^rim welt. 

(3) An African aplny squirrel. — g.oxtnrliiig, 11 . An groiintl^swen l , ground -svvel , w 
American meadow-lark.- g^Htrake* n. 


gro 11 1 id' 1111 1 ", ground 'nut", ?t. 1. A peanut, or pod¬ 
ded fruit of Arachis hijtxxrjpa. 2. One of the edible 
oval fleshy tubers attached to lhe roots of a United 
States plant (Apios lubeivsa) of the bean family ( Legit- 
tninoste), the wild bean. 3. A tuber of the dwarf ginseng 
(Aralia trifolia). 4. A tuber of a European plant (Bu- 
nivm flexuosurn) of the parsley family ( UmbeU)ferae ). 
Boiled or roasted, it resembles a chestnut In taste, and 
is called earth-chestnut. Called also earthnut, pignut , 
ar-jiut, jar-nut, jur»nut, yur-nut , and kipper-nut. 

— llnmbnrra ground nut, an African plant (Joamf- 
zeia snblerranea) akin to the peanut. 

grouiid'*plaii", gramid'-plan’, n. The horizontal plan 
of the ground-floor or first story of a building; the 
ground-plot; an outline or preliminary plan of any kind. 

I* it not a solemn thing to be in the immediate neighbourhood of 
a Power, which i* unrolling inch hy inch the ground-plan of 
many human lives? E. M. GOULBURN Thoughts on Personal 
Religion pt. iti, eh. 3, p. 185. [A. *64.] 
grnnnd'spliue", g,>rnt, g.*scnt* etc. See ground. 
groimd'Hcl 1 , graund'sel, n. A common weed (Stnecio 
vulgaris) ot the aster family (ComjX)S- 
it&), from Europe, with alternate pin- 
tiatifid amplexicaul leaves, and heads 
of yellow tubular flowers blooming all 
summer; also, any plant, or plants col¬ 
lectively, of the genus Senecio. [Also 
groundsivell , < AS. grumleswelge , for 
gundesu'ilge, < gund.pnx, -f swelgan, 
swallow.] 

— groiind'HoLt rce", n. A mari¬ 
time shrub (Bacchat'is hnlimifolia) of 
the aster famllv ( Composite), ot the At¬ 
lantic United States, every part covered 
with an appearance of white dust. It Is 
sometimes cultivated for its large pan¬ 
icles of white or yellow flowers. 

ijroiiml'Hel 2 , n. Same as ground¬ 
sill. 


The Groundsel 
(Senecio vul¬ 
garis). 

....** ... _ _ ■ <=. . , A broad deep 

Same as oxn- swell or heaving of the sea, supposed to be due to a dis- 




uu= 0 wt; oil; lu=fewd, jft = future; e = k; church; dh = the; go, slug, ink; so; lliio; zli = asure; F. boh, dune. <,from ; t , obsolete; variant. 



ground tncklt* 


taut storm or an earthquake: used nlso figuratively for grout*, rt. [Ilare.] To dig with the snout; root 
rolling country, or any unusual uprising, as of people, grout, a. [Dial.] Great: used in composition. 

A heavy grouwas rolling up at our feet, tossing the Ice ~ ro »> t, If. 
a boot in turn oltuous confusion. "" —* 

1.1. Hayes Arctic Boat Journey ch. 9, p. 96. [b. t. ’60.] 
groiind'*tiick"le. g.*tvheel, etc. See «bound. 
groitn iI'wb y« * granmPwez', n.})l. The foundation 
of stone or wood under the blocks on which a ship is 
bnilt. 

ff round'work", graund'wurk', n. 1. That which 
furnishes a foundation or support of anything; lienee, a 
fundamental or essential part; basis; first principle. 

History could not teach hr examples, it could have no practical 
value, unless the groundtrork of character were In all ages tne ssnie. 

E. H. Chapin Characters fn the Gospel ch. t, p. y. [aEO. *62,] 

2. Civ. E/igin. (1) Preparation of the ground to receive 
work. (2) The foundation work of a structnre. 3. 

Paint . The first coat of color following the priming. gon 

or form into n group S r »'"'l>i 2 , graot'ing.«. In building.: (I) The act, proc- 
or groups, as for order, convenience, or artistic effect; ^ filling in with thin mortar. (2) The 

arrange; classify; as, to group persons for a photograph; tb “ 8 ue<K * in a semi-liquid state; grout, 

to group arguments or illustrations. }l , /\ e . ffj hr ,°“ sh , the foundation wall, five feet thick, of the cell 

, .r, , , . . _ , block; through twelve feet of grouting, to the outer wall ... of 

" ofdsworth « poems will never produce their due effect until the prison. T. H. Hines in Century Magazine Jan., ’91, p. 418. 

Matthew Asxold Es- - - 


79^ gnul;c 

ffrow I, n. The guttural, threatening sound made hv an 

A mortar or” cemintV mixed with gravel 4^?™}' angry fa,tltfimling; grumbling 

me re*nr..,1 R,.*. I...*.. K r °" i ?■ * PP* GHWHKl. PHIL. StlC. 


or broken stone, poured when semi-liquid between «~ro wl'e’r ffraul'er n 
stones and bricks in a structure, or between a machine growls ‘2 fli A^frennt 
or engine foundation and a bed-platc. 2. A finishing or We-mouthed bllmfw* 
setting coat for ceilings. 3. Course meal; In the plural, lar ^: m outhedblack bass, 
groats; also, meal porridge. 4. Dregs; lees; grounds. 

J Prov * Ei, K- 1 Un fermented wort. G. A species of 
wild apple. 7+. Filth; mud; dirt. [< AS. a nit; cp. 

GRIT 1 , «.] 

Compounds:—gron t'*nlc*'', n. A beverage used In 
southern England, probably brewed from roasted limit. - 
irrnui'liead". n. [Prov. Eng.] A stupid person; block- 
heHd. growt'iiend"t.—ff.tl.i.ndnd. a. Stupid, or stu- srrowftc, grauz, 

d. a—irfnirlli errm 


1. One who or that which 
(1) A grunt or ha?mnlonoid fish. (2) The 
d black bass. 3. [Slang, U. S.] A pitcher 
or other vessel iq which beer is carried home from the 
place of sale. 

Fostered and filled hy the saloon, the growler loom* up in the 
J*ew i ork street boy 8 life, bafflincr the most persistent efforts to 
reclaim him. Rus IIoic the Other Half Lives p. 216. [a. '90.] 

4. [Slang, Eng.] A four-wheeled cab. 


person; block- tfrown, gron, pp. of chow, r. 
Stupid, or st ii- mow sc, grauz, r i. [Prov. Ecg.] 


,-t- . ■■ v.... , «.•■■■ tfiivu, u.iijiiti, vi om- —■ • -i v-■ - -- —... —c* j To be chilly; shiver. 

pldly noisy.—gron t / uoll // t. n. A blockhead; grouthead. Sffrotvtli, groth, n. 1. The process of growing; grnd- 
gi , oiit'nol"+? gi ont'nohl"t. nal increase of a living thing by natural proctwVdeve)- 

r - gront'er, n. One who drinks weak wort; a poor per- opment to maturity or full size, as from a germ or root. 

2. Hence, gradual increase hy accretion or development, 

O a 111 ov ton t f.i.y.iVw. __ ^,1__ j__ _ 1 1 


as in extent, number, or strength; advancement: ang- 
mentation; progress; as, the growth of a city; growth of 
society. 3. Anything grown, growing, or produced; a 
product; effect; result; as, a gtvwth of timber: igno¬ 
rance produces superstition ana other evil growths . 

Every author is the growth of hia own times. 

Austin Phelps Men and Links lect. xix, p. 290. [s. ’82.] 
[< Ice. grOdhr , < grba, grow.] sron*rht+. 
Synonyma; sceiiAavEST; increase; progress. 
-itrowl li'«fo rin"j n. A vegetative structure or fonn 
having acme obvious feature of growth marking Individuals 
or stages Ip the life of types that have not neceasarlly any 
genetic atUnlty. Tree, shrub, and herb are growth •forms. 

— growl h'lul, a. [Hare.] Full of vigor; capable of 
growing. 

firroynet* v. & n. Grunt; growl; groin.— groyn'ing*, «. 

. . A pig 8 grunting; also, grumbling; discontent. 

Of, pertain- groyne, groin, ». [Arclmle.] A wooden breakwater; groin, 
groves S?ro'zlng:a"rou, grO'zing-ai'urn, 1. A plumbers’ 

\iaaSz%e AuS°% 0 *i w 488 t ? oI . for smoothing the soldered joints of lead pipe*. 2+. 
lagaztne Aug., W, P . 488 . , ntJtrumcnt for eutting glass: used before the adop¬ 
tion of the diamond, gro'&I n«j*I"rout. 


gr, n. [Scot.] A gooseberry. Compare 
OHOSER. groz'eit? groz'zartt; groz'zerti- 


. . . they are grouped more naturally, jiatthkw Arnold as- ...... #/.. *, 

says in Criticism, Wordstrorth in second series, p. 138. [MACM. *88.] ffT<>tlt J, grQUlh, a. 1. Turbid, as liquor; roily; dreg* 

uJcdwp^Syinra^irtteBSnsefiMhc'Swg^T^sf^l^Brov To ‘Jowup^oisilyi crnncli. 

SSMTW n “ tUrally - l< F - ° mmr ' < grm,pe; sec ^ eet; a’ bCii’ wood, tfSilv Sn’ ^Tund".' 

Synonyms: sec arrange. ^ collection of objects resembling a grove. 

— gv ou i>od coin hi ii h (Arch.), n group of columns hnv- ml *iL Uf \ cd l*L th tr Authorized Version of the 

ing only one pedestal; a clustered column. t0 render t ) ie Hebrew asherah (aee Asiie- 

fvoup, n. 1. A number of persons or things existing riU./rc??n tTe W lLwIn fldcr ^ hd ' tranalQted tama ' 
or brought together with or without interrelation, or- <aS| -rove'erOut* -roYvet 
derly form, or arrnngement; an assemblage; a cluster; L — gro'v/tf, iT A littlc grove - ^i-ivi v J/ 
as. a group of cottages; a group of facts. ing to, or like a grove; located in orInhabiting groves. 

Prolonging the vision downwards, we strike the noblest moun- And the eye ranges far np over the green arov 
tain group in all the Alps, — the Dorn and its attendant peaks, the the mighty walls. J. Muir in Century Magazine i 
Matterhorn and the \\ eisshom. r 

Tyndall Forms of Ha/cr 2 50. p. 137. [a- ’72.] el.'grev 1, fi. [-eled or -Elled; -EL-ino or -el- WW1J 01 UJC uimiloI 

2. Art. An assemblage of figures or objects in painting the face to t h o 1 1 i’ CrnU C J CI * P " If? ^roz'zer, groz'yr, 

or scnlpture affording a harmonious effect. 3. Jiiol. An ahiect Q *T’ °i °? tb « fi *ro C ’?^ th on ® 9EB * ffroz'ew? uroz zaru? groz: 
assemblage or division of organisms with certain com- fmi or •” * ll 1 et lH f5fc : 2. To have griib, grub, v . [grubbed; urub'bino.] 

mon characteristics: used in scientific classification. It denrav^ or wnrhht mimle§ bt 1D ' V 18t 18 ° W ’ bcmean ’ n P or out 5 «!> the roots; dig: 
is of indeterminate rank and may include a number of Sfv ^orldly-minded. 

species, a number of genera, etc. 4. Geol. In strati- «>t^h«rebelow^^Fondlofi« 

graphical classification of stratified rocks, the division [< groveling, regarded ns pur l * 

next below the system or series: (1) In general usage, -grov'el-ev, grov'el-lev, n. One who grovels, 

the Chief subdivision of the system, In the ordinary ap- Some hearts for truth and goodness he should gain, 

plication of that word; as, the Chemung gixnrp of the And charm some grovellers to uplift their eyes 

Devonian system. (2) In the official usage of the U. S. And suddenly wax conscious of the skies. 

Geological Survey, one of the chief subdivisions of n (rrnr /., ll , nn The Star's Monument 5. 

system (system being applied to the grander divisions of ^ T * 1 mil. Soc. 

geological history), based mainly lijxm paleontologienl \l t T t r KosLu W Ly g prostrate; de- 

distinctions, but also upon structural scpHratcness; as, A i v 1 */I 1 * t lr .°.P* 

the Devonian group of the Paleozoic system (age). Under Sronnd l ’ Q r(yLelin<J ' < Q ro f' < ^ ce * QCilfa, flat on the 
this usage formation replaces the word group m its more ^ Svnonvm^ • see base 
common application. (3) In the scheme proposed by the iit-ly adv 

International Congress of Geologists, the highest strati- o- ro w, gro V [grew* orown ruow’ivn y / To 
SP^i , :i?'.?!:: 1 ^ re8pond " , 8 " ith em - lb<! niglieB* S C Biise uf spring up an<l mature; ratae by culturc/cua° 

vate; ns, to gmw barley. 

11. t. 1. To increase in bulk by the process of organic 
life; enlarge through the assimilation of uutritive mat¬ 
ter by the various organs: said of living things or their 
parts; as, trees grow; young children grmo rapidly. 2. 

To augment or increase in any manner; gain In extent, 
strength, or other quality; make progress; wax; advance; 
as, money at interest grotvs; growing discontent; he 
grew in wisdom; the day grows colder. 

The love of gold grows faster than the heap of acquisition. 

John Adams Works , Thoughts on Gov't in vol. iv, ch. 4, p. 406. 

[L, a. a co. ’51.] 

3. To shoot up and mature naturally; be produced by 
vegetation; flourish; thrive; as, oranges grow in warm 
countries. 4. To pass to a certain (designated) state; 
become; as, he grew angry; the day is gtvwing gloomy. 

Men when they grow great do straight grow proud. 

DUN WEBSTKa Appius and Virginia act 


t - I . To 
often with up 


chronological division 
Groans Are named according to the locality where found; 
as, lialtie trrmip, Colorado group. SeeosoLooY. 

5. Math. A set of operations possessing the property 
that the product or combination of any two of them, or 
the square of any one, is equivalent to some one opera¬ 
tion of the collection, from which it follows that the 
combination of any number of them is so equivalent. 

6. Mus. (J) A series of successive tones in n melody, 
especially when sung to one syllable. (2) In an orchestra, 
a class of instruments of the same kind. 7. In the so¬ 
cial scheme of Fourier, see Fouriehism. [< F. groupe , < 
It. grupix >, heap; ep. crop, ».] 

Synonyms: aee assembly; collection; flock. 

— gronp'sspring", n. A ear-spring composed of sev¬ 
eral tmiral springs in a neat. The nests arc usually joined by 
equalizers, and the springs designated as three*groun or 
four»group springs, etc. 

group'd*, grup'gr, n. 1. A serrnnoid food-fish of E/H- 
nephdu *, Myctemperca , or a related genus, of warm seas 
The red grouper (E. morio ), brown Unshed with red 
below, and the yellow-finned grouper (E. renenosa), are 
found on the South Atlantic coast of the United States. 


John Webster Appius and Virginia act i,_ 

5. To become fixed or attached; take root; as, to grow 
fast to the earth; to groto into a position. 6. To come 
as the effect of a cause; accrue. 

Why should damage grow to the hurt of the kings t Ezra iv, 22. 


.Up by 

or out; as, to grub up bushes. 

Grub up this growing mischief br the roots. 

Massinger r<rptn-.Varfj/r act I, sc. 1. 

2. [Slang.] To provide with food. 

II. i. 1. To dig by scratching or tearing up the 
ground with the claws, the hands, or a tool; dig in or 
under the gronnd, as for something hard to get at. 2. 
To do menial labor; drudge; toil; as, to grub Kira living. 

Good, hone*t people these, . . . grubbing away year in and year 
out. C. I>. Warner in Atlantic Monthly July, ’85, p. 94. 

3. [Slang.] To take food; eat a meal. [ME. gt'ubben , 
grooben; cp. grope.] 

grub, n. 1. The larva of a beetle or other insect. 

Ilewaa uow in the chrysalis state — putting off the worm and put- 
ting on the dragon-fly — a kind of intermediate grub between syc¬ 
ophant and oppressor. Macaulay Essays, Bacon p. 248. [a.J 

2. [Slang.] Food; victuals; provisions. 3. A dirtv, 
disorderly person; sloven. 4. [Local, U. S.] (1) A 
low-minded money-getter; sordid, miserly person. (2) 
A stupid glutton; useless loafer. 5. [Am.] That which 
is grubbed up; roots, stumps, etc. 6 + . A short, thick- 
bodied person; dwarf: used in contempt. 

Compounds: —grubGax", n. A mattock, g.tpoctt 
griil)'hhigslioi*"t.— crnh'bingsiim-eliiue", n . A 
tool with a avmi-rotatlng motion, for borlag out gun-liar- 
relg^—ir.tiungiis. «. A fungus of the genus’ Cordyceps, 
aa C. ChinenMs , which develops from the head 
of a buried Insect-iurva aud la used medicinally In 
China. A similar North-Amerlean species Is 
C. raretielli. — s. shook* n. A large hook drawn 
by horses and guided by handles, for digging out 
roots. g.Hireakert.—g. : plank, n. Lt\ *.] 
w aste planking used to fasten together the parts 
of a raft of lumber. R.iplunking}.— g.=*»mv. 
n. A saw made from a coarsely notched blade of 
soft Iron, provided with a woodeu back: used, i 
with sand, for sawing stone by hand-power.— g, ; 1 
*toke, n. The mining outfit or supplies * 
nished to a prospector on condition of 
shoring in hiannds.—g. : | iine, n. [£lang,] 

Menl-tlme.—g—* '-" ‘ - 


rt.™ .♦... Vi.-irw.-^i.. — ships cables, as, the chain gtvws to starboard. 8+. To to Grub-street writers or their produc- 


rtare at us hungrily with their awful eyes. 

Julia C. R. Dorr Bermuda ch. 12, p. 97. [8. ’84.] 
2. [California.] A rockfish or scorpaenoid. 3. [Local, 
U- S.] The tnpletnil. [Cor. of Pg. garupa, crupper.] 
srroop'erj; «r«»')»er;* 

K rou pi, pp. Grouped Phil. Soc. 

gron hc, graua, rf. [Hare.] To seek or shoot grouac. 
j^rotine, n. A tetraoniue bird with tarsi more or less 
feathered, nostrils densely 
feathered, and plumage usu¬ 
ally mottled, as a ptarmigan, 
blackcock, prairie-hen or 
pinnated grouse, capercail¬ 
zie, sage-cock, ruffed grouse 
(called partHdge in the 
northern United .Stnteg, and 
pheasant in the southern), 
or sharp-tailed grouse; spe¬ 
cifically, the red grouse (La- 
gopus scoticus) of Great 
Britain. 

From midst the depth of woods 
Heard the love-signal of the 
grouse, that wears 
A sable ruff around his mottled 

Bryant The Old Man's Coun- The I ‘!!?L7L/ ( > i ^> U8e i ( / Sonam 
set st. 5. Via 

[False sing. < grice , grouse, < OF. griesche , gray (used 
in the name of severs) birds), for gris, gray, < 011G 
grls, gray.] ero\%’*e+. —grouHc',»ledg«*", n , [scot.f 
A sledge with broad runners, drawn by a pony, nnd fitted 
with a large receptacle of netting for carrying blrda killed 
In a battue. Field [London] May 14, ’92. 
groiis'fr, grouser, n . A poinknl pile designed for 
driving into a river-bottom or the like, as for an anchor¬ 
age for a dredging*boat. 

crniit 1 , grant, vt. To fill or surround with thin mortar 
or cement; as, to grout the spaces In a wall. 


. *11 ... 1 _’ r~'i~a —^ -~ -.... «-» < • UUHTSIIWI IMIIWC w LI1VII produc- 

suul, as the sea. [< AS. gr&wan.] }^i*o%vet. tions; mean intellectual!v. 

pSaseVf^irrnvr? o^er/covenS"with a prowth.- ^thnt^tvhich ^rubs^' 1 ’ ° ne " h ° ° T 
grown up,having come to fullstaturennd maturity; adult: ^uds. 

mud of persons.— io gro iv on or upon one, to Increase 
In one’s consciousness or estimation; as, some people grow 
upon one hy better acquaintance.— to g. out of. to issue 
from, aa plants from the soil, or effects from causes. 




The scieDce of anatomy has groicn almost wholly out of the ex¬ 
posure of the frame to suffering. 

. - rfjfq 


It ta a pitiful man who is sketched in the four- ^. a , . . 
teeuth verse —a worldling, a grubber, a mao J-Uiocse 

who lives in the dust,—almost a beast. Grub-fungus 

J. Parker People's Bible, Psalm XVII. vol. UV rdyceps 
xii, p. 146. [f. * w. *90.] Chinenxis). 

2. An Inshore codfish; ground-keeper. 3. A tool or 
an implement for grubbing or digging; specifically, in 
.Scotland, a cultivator for stirring the soil. 4. A machine 
or tool for pulling stumps, roots, or small trees. 5. 
[Slang.] One who eats or feeds. 

“A work executed by 


CHANNING JUorA's, Degth of Dr. Follcn p. 608. [a. u. a. ’83.] 

Derivatives:—gro«'n-bl(e, a. [Hare.] Capnblc of 
growing or helng grown.— grow'er, n. i. One who 
grow*a, raises, or produces; aa, a trn\Ugrower; n grower of 

aheep. ‘>. One who or that which grows or increases; as, irruli'bop-v irmb'er-i u fHnre 1 
some trcea are rapid growers. - g rmv'Mun e, a. [Prov. R digging a I a dSnucd for water 

Eng.] Favorable to growth, aa weather; growing. . . 

g row'n ii* grauon, n [Cornwall Eng.] 1. Deconmosed C V b the d f ark h the bandfi ' 

more or less gravelly granite: distinctively called soft « i ■rS.ii Sf d 2T k K * 

growan. 2. Granite proper: distinctively ^called hard ^V 11 ^ 1 <l *, 1 11 T* ?T, n, ? t 8; a ^ 6 ®* perforated by 

groican. Sometimes written gownn. groii'nnt. ^ n . n 1 aI ld £ 2. LCoIloa.] Dirty, as If from 

Si*o\%*'lii«;,gr0'ing,;;^r. & verbal n. of grow, v.— grow'- . bb » ^ unt r l , ean .-*j* t^rov.] burned; poor; peevish, 
ingseell"* n. A glass slide for preservation and growth 7, rtl , ;’ W' Phil. Sor. 

of certain low organisms: used in microscopy. g.*Hlidet. < * rul> i grnb y -strlt', a. Resembling the wri- 

— srro\v'I»ij?-l>' } adv. tings or writers of Grub (now Milton) street, in London, 

growl, groul, r. 1, t. I. To utter with a growl, or in formerly mueh frequentwl by needy writers; hence, 
an angry, grumbling tone; as, to grmvl defiance. 2+. To mean and poor intellectually: paltry; ‘shabby, 
make (oneself) reluctant or grudging. (5viib'*f*t reet", n. Needy or aordld authors as a body. 

II. i. 1 . To make a deep, angry,guttural sound, as an pp. Grudged. Phil. Soc. 

animal when angry or disturbed; make any deep mur- )? ru h v. [grudged; grudg'ing.] I. t. 


muring or rumbling sound; as, the thunder grvahs. 2. 
To speak in an ill-natured, surly tone; find fault; grum¬ 
ble; as, to growl at intruders. 

Growl when I must, commend wheDe’er I can, 

Aud lose no chance to help my fellow-man. 

Will Cablkton Wealth st. 10. 
[Cp. D. grollen, grumble, G. grolleh , bear grudge, rum¬ 
ble.] grmilt. 

Synonyms: see complain. 

— growl'lug, growl'lng-ly, adv. 


To repine at the possession or enjoyment of by another; 
regard as undeserved or justly one’s owu: with a person 
as indirect object. 

Tis not in thee To grudge my pleasures, to cot off nay train. 

Shakespeare King Lear act ii, sc. 4. 
2. To give or allow in a niggardly or reluctant spujit; 
wish to get back; begrudge: with or without an indirect 
object. 

For who would grutch to spend his blood in His honour’s cause t" 
Butler Hudibrus pt. i, can. 3,1. 219. 


sofa, arm, ask; at, fare, accord; eJ^mgnt, gr = over, eight, e : 


usage; tin, machine, j = reuew; obey, no; not, nor, at$in; full, rule; hot, burn; aisle; 







rmlsre 


7!M> 


uarantor 


3+. To harbor or entertain with ill will or- malice, as 
thoughts. 

1 1. 7 . 1. [Archaic.] To cherish ill will and envy ; feel 

covetous amt discontented: l>e reluctant or unwilling; 
complain; murmur; grumble. 

We should not repine or grudge *t the pood aucresa of any of 
our brethren, because we want the like ourselves. 

Barrow Sermon a vol. i, ser. xxxvii, p. 420. [j. o. R. ’45.] 
2 + . To be sorrowful; grieve. [ < OF. groucher, murmur. 
Of Scnnd. orig.; ep. lee. krutr , murmur.] g;riiccl»o+; 
grud»c+; srutelit. 

— "rudy/cr, rt.—sriMidjUIiijr-ly^f/t'.—ffriiclg:'- 
ln»r-iies*, n. Grudging disposition or qnality. 
grudge 2 , gruj, rt. [Scot.] 1. To crumble or cruQeh. 2. 
To press; squeeze. 

iirmlirc, «. 1. Ill will, especially that cherished for 

some remembered wrong; sullen or Secret enmity, ha¬ 
tred, or malice; a standing dislike or quarrel. 

What have we ever done to earn thin grudge 
ADd hate * Hood Plea of Midsummer Fairies at, 28. 
2. Reluctance; unwillingness. 3+. Remorse of cou- 
science. 4+. A slight symptom of disease. 

Synonyms: see hatred; pique. 

— Krudirp'fiil^tO. Gradglog.— grndge'kin, n. [Rare 
& Humorous.) AmUegrudge. 

Eriuiglng, gruj'ing, «. 1. The act of holding a 

grudge, or grudges collectively; envy and ill will. 2. 
Reluctance; unwillingness. 3+. Grumbling; repining. 
4*. A premonitory symptom or paroxysm of disease. 
o*. Any premonitory feeling; an anticipation; a pre¬ 
sentiment. 6t. An afterpain. [E.] grndg'cr-j t. 
grndg'lngs + . n. pi. Coarse meal; grouts, grudg'cmiftt) 
giir'gciMia+t giir'giou*.,. 

griidg'ineiU, h. i llare.) The act of grudging; discontent, 
grins grfi. r. (Prov. Eng. & Seot.l i. t. To pain or grieve. 

II. i. To feel dread or horror; shudder, gvewt t gryt. 
grti'cl, grfl'el. rf. fMang, Eng ] To wear out; disable. 
Krii'el, «. 1. A light senn-hnuld food, commonly for 

invalids or Infante, made by boiling meal, usually of oats, 
maize, or the like, In water or milk; as, oatmeal gruel. 

Her gruel wo* very wretched staff, with almost invariably the 
smell of pine amoke lipoo it. 

Hawthorne BlithetUtle Romance ch. 6 , p. 69. [o. A CO. 75.] 
2. lienee, any mixture of similar consistency. [< OF. 


the opposition party In England after the Revolution: a po¬ 
litical nickname for the representatives of the landed In¬ 
terest III»dlsposed toward \V 1111am III. [< GRUMnLE.] 
grume, grflm, ti. A thick, viscid, semi-fluid mass; a clot, 
as of blood. [OF., < L. gnnnu a*, little heap.] 
grtim'lie, grtmi'II, a. [Scot.] Mixed with sediment, 
grimi'iiicl, grumVl, w. [Dial., EugJ Same as okomweld. 
griiiiiOneU, gruin'elz,»./>f. [.Prow Eng. & Scot.] Grounds; 
dregs. 

griPtuoiiN, gru'mus, a. 1. Hot. Consisting of clus¬ 
tered grains. 2. Of the nature of grume; thick; clotted. 


gruel, < LX. grutellwn, dim. of grutum , meal. Of Ger¬ 
manic orig.; cp. AS. grilt, D. grut, grout.] 

— to gd one’s gruci [Slang. Kog.], to be killed or 
roundly punished: probably In nliuslon to the practise in 
France, in the 16th century, of giving drugged possets. 

Derivative®: — gni'cl-ee, n. [Slung, Eng.) t. An 
overwhelming obstacle or dlttienlty. 2. One who cats 
gruel. gr»'i*i-k*ri, — grn'cl-ly, a. Like gruel. 
gruVlI. grficl. «. [Ir.l Coal. 

grii-i‘'**o. grO-UaO, n. [Sp.l In California, the largest lumps 
of fl rat-class ore In a qulcksllver-mlm*. 
jjriir'MUm*, i. grfi'suui, a. Suggesting gloomy or frlght- 
KreM 7 *.oii»e, i rul thoughts; inspiring horror and re¬ 
pulsion; frightful; horrid. 

How the er*t nothing current creep* 

When gruesome age doth chill a*. 

E. B. LoCohran The Abandoned Shaft tt. 8. 
[Cp. Dan. <7rv*>m.] 

crruc'itome-iiPNK, gmv'Nomc-ncss, n. 
gritC. adr. l*ronely; grovellngly. groft. 

{Srn fl', gruf, a. Having a rough or morose manner, voice, 
or countenance; curt; hnrsh; surly. 

She answered with • gruff ahortne** peculiar to her. 

Howki.LS Lady of the Arxxistook cn. 5, p. 45. [H. K. A CO. 790 

[< 1). grof, coarse, loud.J g;roft; groin. 
Synonyms: see acrimonious; mokosk. 

grulPIsli.a.-gm ll'l v, arfr.-grn IP ness, ti. 
grii IP, n. Pharm. The residue that will not passthrough a 
sieve after a substance has been jmlverizcd. [ < gruff, a.l 
irrnfP.n. Mining. A pit or shaft, [Yar. of nnoovE.j 
griilt, gruft, rt. [Prov. hog.] To In'sinear; befoul. 
gru'»gru w , grO'-grft\ n. 1 . The larva of a South-Ameri- 
can palm-weevil of the genus Calandra, as C. palmarttm , 
destructive to the gru-gru and other palms and sugar¬ 
cane, and esteemed a delicacy. sfrii’grii nornit, 

2. The macaw-puhn (Acrocotniu nclerocurpa) of the SYest 
Indies, the nuts of which yield u butter-like oil of violet 
odor used for scenting toilet-soap, {srit-gfru paling. 

3. Another iropical Atnerican palm (Astrocaryurn rul- 
f/fire k yielding a valuable wood. 

<«rti'l-<lai‘, grO'i-dl or -ile, n. pi. Ornith. A family of 
palndicolous birds; the 
cram s. [< Gnus.]—gru'- 
id. a.— Krii'l-lorui", a. 

Having the form of b crBne; 
as, a grufforut bird.— Grn- 
Pmr. n. pi. Ornith. A sub¬ 
family of Oruulse ,compulsing 
the typical cranes. — grn'- 
ine, it. & gru / oid. a. 

Ot or pertaining to the Grit- 
Idw.— Gru-oi'ric-tf, «. pi. 




Gruidae. »/6 

Head And foot of the whooping 
crane (Grus americann). 


Ornith. A superfannlv of birds. Including all the paludleo- 
lous species.- • gru-ol dc-u n, «. & n. 
grii in, grum, a. 1. .Morose, sullen, or sour in mood, ex¬ 
pression, or tone; surly; as, a grum face. 2. Coming 
from the lower part of the throat; guttural; as, a grum 
voice. [< AS. gram* givm, angry.] jjromt; gri’i m'- 
lyj [Rare]. 

— grii'nmcla, a. [Scot.] Ill-favored, gnun'lyt.— 
gfinii'iy, udr. Morosely; sullenly.— gi llin'ii e-*, n. 

grii in'hl, gru m'hitl Grumble, etc. Phil. Soe. 
griimlile, grum'hl, r. [gkum'eled; tsnu.M'nuNo.] 

1. i. To say complainlngly or growlingiy; ns, he yrvm- 
lA*d out a protest. 

II./. 1. To utter complainta In a surly tone; express 

discontent; murmur. 

He [the soldier] U glad ot hi* pay —very properly to —and 
justly grumbles when you k«-p him ten yearn without it. 

Kl’SKIN Croim of Wild Olive lecl. i, p. 18. [w, 8. ’66.] 

2. To make a deep, rumbling sound; growl: matter; 
as, gnnnUing thunder; grumbling winds. [< MD. 
grotntnelen, freq. of gwmmen, grumble.] 

Synonyms: sec complain. 

— grnui'blcr, n. Oncwhognimbles.— griiiii'blliig- 
|y, iftlr — grinii'bly, a. Complaining; dlssBtlstlcd. 

iiriinChlc, u. 1. The act of grumbling; asurlyordls- 
conlcnted sjieech; a compl»int. 

A frmsi grumble !■ a pleasure to moil of os. 

Kathleen O’Meara Maitame Mohl ch.2, p. £08. [r. altos. ’8«.] 
2. ;V. A fit of ill temper. 3+. A morose |ierson. 
GronC'ble-lo'nj-uii, grum*bl-iO'nl-<in, n. A member of 


She squeezed them [potatoes] out of their skins into the pasty 
fluid in which the tripe was wallowing. At once she began to ea"t 
the grutnoit# mass. It. G. White Eng. Without and Within cb. 
4, p. 87. [H. M. A CO. ’81.] 

grii'mow*.-eni'iuous*ne88, n. 
grum pit, grumf, rt. [Scot.] To grunt.— grumph, n. 

A grunt.—gruinpli'ict it. [Scot.] A sow. gruiiipli'yj. 
grinnp'y, grump'i, a. Exhibiting surlinesa or gruff¬ 
ness; glum. [Cp. grum, a.]—«rriu»iii'i-)y, adv.— 
grit tit p'l-ucft*, 7 i.— grmitp'lsli, «. 
gru'iiiiidoTie, grQ'miu-lOs, a. Bot. Like clustered 
grains. [< L. grumvlus , dim. of grumus, heap.] 
grund, gruad, r. & n. [Scot, or Obs.l Ground. 
g;rti n'tlel, gnjnMel, n. The groundling, or black goby, 
gru n'tly, grun'di, «. Metal. Pig iron in graine used 
for the manufacture of steel In certain processes, 
grun'scl, gruo sel, ti. [Scot.] AgroundstU.grinid'sclt* 
gruu'.Minne'% grun'st^n* n. [Scot.] A grindstone, 
jgru ut, grunt, r. 1. /. To utter in a guttural manner. 

At which the Parson, seat to sleep with sound. 

And waked with silence, grunted * Good ! ’ 

Tennyson Marie d’Arthur st. 25. 
II. i. To emit the deeD guttural sound of the hog; make 
a noise like that of a nog; utter a short, slight groan; 
hence, colloquially, to murmur or complain. 

But he kept his feelings to himself, and only erninfed lo ac- 
koowledgment of the address. 

K. L. Stevenson Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde ch. 2, p. 19. [J. H.] 
[Extended < AS. gntnian. gmnt; of imitative orig.] 

— grnii!'ing=ox", n. The yak. 

grunt, rt. 1. Ashort,deep,gutturnl sound,as of a hog. 
2, A baunalonoid food-fish of warm American seas; a 
redmonth; so called from 
the noise It makes when 
caught. Ihrmulon tririftu¬ 
tus ts the white grunt and 
II. jAianUrl the black jxrunt 
of the southern Lnited 
States. 

ifriint'er, n. 1. A person ^ 
or animal llrnt gninta. S]x-. The Striped Orunt (Ilxmu- 
ciflcaliy: (I) A hog. ti) A ton ettga>n). V t 
grunt. 2, A hooked iron rod to aid in supporting a 
crucible. 

irriin'tU*. grun’tl, rf. 1. fRare.] To grunt. ‘2t* To sulk. 
I Freq. of oruxt.] 

griiiPile.fi. iSeot.) l.Agrunt. ‘2. A suout. 
gr»iill'llng, grunt'ling, n. A small pig. 
grun'ylf, gruu'yl, n. fseot.] A snout, griiii'ziet. 
gritp'jio, grflp'pfl, ti. 1 It.I Mum. A group, as of notes; a 
Klinke; turn, grup'iiet [G.]; grup-prt'ioi. 

Griis, grus, ti. Ornith. A genus typical of Gruidse. 
[L., crane.] 

jrriiNti, gruBh, rt. IScot.] To crush down; crumble, 
grtixli'lc, grush’l. a. [Scot.] Growing luxuriantly; thick. 
gru.«h'ioti«, grnsn’unz, Tea-leaves. 

Grti'fsl-utt, grfi'si-on, a. Geog. Of or pertaining to 
Georgia, in the Caucasus. [< ltas. Gruziya % Georgia.] 

— Grti'fci-uit, v. 

griiteh, r. & n. lobs, or Dlnl.l Grudge.— grittcli'er, n. 
gnil'ten. grut'n [Scot.], pp. of oreet.p. (to weep), 
grii't mu, grQ'tum, n. [Gnu'TA,7V.] Pathol. A firm, 
white cutaneous tu)>erc]e resembling a millet-seed, oc¬ 
curring on the eyelids, at tbe root of the nose, etc. [< 
LL. grutum , grit; see gruel.] 
griiy»ne'a«ultc, n. Mineral. Same as exaroite. 
tiru-ycrc 1 ', grO-vHi 7 (gral'cr, Cotlog.\ n. A Swiss and 
.French skim-milk cheese: namt-d from the town of Gru- 
ydre. Called nlso Schweitzer kune. See cheese. 
u ry, gral, n. [Rare.] 1. In the decimal system of measures 
used by philosophers of the 17th eeutury, ViqHue. 2. Some¬ 
thing fnslgniflcanl In size or value. 1L.,< Gr. gry, morsel.] 
gryilet, r. To gride, 
gry Font, ;i. A gritlln. 

gry He, grit, n, [Gothlnnd.] The hlnck guillemot. 
i;rvrn-«la? t gril'UH or -dff, ti. pi. B'nfom. A family 
or ortbo^teroua Insects with long setaceous antenna: and 
wings lying flat; crickets. [< L. giujltm, cricket.] 

— gryl'Ilil, a. & Ti.-grji'lohl, a.— GryJ-Il f . 
un, 7T. jd. Entom. A tribe of saltatorial orthopters, 
inciuding tbe Giyllidve Acridudse.— sjryl'iine, a. 

gry-pn'ni-iin, grl-i^'nl-on, «. iUare.l Ornith. Tennl- 
nnlly bent and more or less booked, as the beak of a bird. 
[< Gr. grt/punioM, bent. < grypos , curved.] 
gryin*+, v. Same as gripe•. 
grype 1 ^, ti. Same as grip?. 
grype 2 +, n. Same as okiprS. 

^ry-plia^n, gri-fi'a or -fe'a, «. A fossil (Mw>zolc) 
oyster, or ostreoid bivalve (genes G’rwp/iapal, having a 
shell of unequal valves, the larger with a curved umbo. 
[< LL. gnjphwt; see griffin.] 
trrj pli'lle, grif'ciit, 1 1 . A grypham. 
grypii'on, grlf’gn, Tt. [Archaic.] A griffin. 

A man blindfolded, with band* lied behind hi* back, 1* bound to 
a pillar, on which stand* a gryjthon holding a wheel. 

Mackey Encyc. Freemasonry, Mithras -p. 603. [M08. ’75.1 
[< LL. grj/phvs; ReeoniFFix.J 

— gry pli"oue 7 , u. [Rare.] Resembling a griffin. 
trry-phn'»IiH, gri-ff/sis, n. Same as gryposis. 
Ury-pl'mp, gri-poi'nt or -pl'nO, n. pi. Ornith. A 

subramily of humming-birds with a wedge-like tall. 
i*ry p'n *, 77. (t. g.) [< Gr. gnjix>8, curved.] 

— jiryii'lne, a. & w. 

gry-po'wl«, gri-pO'sis, n. Med. Abnormal Incurvation, 
ingrowing, or crookedness, as of the nails. [< Gr. gry- 
jhMm, < gryim. hooked.] 

ttry */l>o k , grals'bek, n. A small South-Afrlcan an¬ 
telope ( Xeotragu* melanotls\ reddish-brown s))eckled 
with white on the upper parts. [< D. grifabok , < grijs, 
gray, + buckj grys'lMH'J; grys'bock], 
gi»n-elui'r<», gwd-chd'rO, n. [Sp. Am.l A steatornl- 
thoid bird, the oil-binl or great goatsuetter (Steatornis 
caripewds) of Soulh Amerfcn and Trinidad, of frugiv- 
orous and nocturnal habits, yielding an oil used by the 
natives as butter. 


The guacharo, or fruit-eating nightjar, found by Humboldt 
Inhabiting, in immense hosts, a deep, sepulchral cavern in South 
America, shut out far from the remotest ray of light. 

P. H. Gosse Ji’ortju/ice ,Vaf. Hist. ch. 3, p. 76. [j. N. a CO. ’66.) 

gua'eo, gwfl'eo, n, [S. Ann] Any one of various trop¬ 
ical American plants used as antidotes to snake-bites; 
especially, the birthworts AHstolochia Guaco and A. an- 
guicida, both closely allied to the Virginia snakeroot 
(.!. Serpent aria) of the United States, and Mikania 
Guaco , a climbing Brazilian plant of the aster family 
(Comporits). 

guo'co-nize, gAvQ’co-nolz, 1 1. To bring under the in¬ 
fluence of guaco. 

gu'ng, glfl ag, n. [Cornish.] Mining. An exhausted or 
abandoned lead. 

gual 'ho, gwai'ac (xm), 77. Gnaiacnm wood or resin. 

— giinl'ac*, gul'ac* a.— gual-aeMc, a. Chem. 
Ofj pertaining to, or extractwifrom guaiaeum.— gnnl- 
neie ndd t a white crystalline compound (C 12 II 16 O a ) 
contained in guaiaeum resin.— gital'ae-ol, n. (Jhem. 
A colorless fluid compound (C 7 1 I h O«,) obtained by dis¬ 
tilling guainemn and found in wood-tar creosote; the 
methyl ether of pyrocatechin. guFac-oR. 

Gnal'a-eiim, gwai'o-cum, C. (gwe'yo-cum, E. Sm. IF. 
Hr.; -ya-enm, I. S.) (xm\ n. 1. A genus of tropicnl 
American trees or shrubs of the bean-caper or lig- 
num-vita: family ( Zygophyllacese ), with opposite pin¬ 
nate leaves, blue or purple flowers, and very hard, 
durable wood, G. officinale being the lignum-vifce of 
commerce. 2 . [g-] The wood of any tree of this genus. 
3 . [g-] A greenish-brown resin used iu medicine as a 
stimulant and alterative. See gum. [< Sp. guayaco 
(of S.-Am. origin).] 

gua ii, gwdn, ri. [S. Am.] An American penelopinc 
bird, related to the enrassows, with a long tail and only 
a narrow strip of feathers on the throat. The chaca- 
laca or Texan guan reaches the United States. See lllus. 
under ciiacalaca. 

gun'iia 1 , gwfl'nci, 7?. 1 . An iguann. 2 . A Xew Zea¬ 
land lizard-like reptile (Sjrfienodon pi/nctatum). [For 
iguana.] 

giia'ii a 2 , n . Cloth made from tbe fiber of the lagetta or 
lacebark. 

gtm-iia'co, gtvd-nd'co, tj. [S. Am.] An American 
enmeioid ruminant (.4 uchenxa huanaco) ranging 
from tbe Andes of Ecuador and Peru to Patago¬ 
nia. It is ligbt-brown passing into white below. 
Ima-iia'eoJ. 
giia^ua-jun'clce. gwfl'- 
nd-hwd'tQit, 77. Mineral. A 
bluish-gray bismuth selenid 
(BLSe ? ), crystallizing in the 
orthorhombic system. r ' 

Guanajuato , Mexico.] 

Gimn'elio, gwdp'co, 

One of the ancient people of | 
the Canary Islnnds, notv ex - 3 
tinct, belonging to the Lib- The Guanaco. 
yan gToup ot the llamitic stock: used also attrlbntively. 
inmn'tfo. gwan'gfi, n. [S. Am.l Same as gexisaro. 
gun'll In, i gtvQ'nin, 77. Chem. A white amorphous 
gun'uI lie, ( compound (C 6 lI 6 N e O) eoutained in guano 
and other animal substances. 

may b« readily prepared from Peruvian guano by boil¬ 
ing it repealedly with milk of lime until the liquid Incomes color¬ 
less. VauoHan and Novy I'tomaines and Leucomaines ch. 7, 
p. 246. [L. BROS. A CO. ’88.) 

— ffiinii'i-ritii, eiinii'i-dine. 71. A crystalline com¬ 
pound (GII 5 N 3 ) formed by the oxidation of guanln. 

glia'110, gwd'nO, vt. To apply guano to (soil); fertilize 
with guano. 

gitn'rio, n. 1 . Tbe accumulated excrement of sea¬ 
birds, found in the dry climate of the Peruvian coast and 
elsewhere, varying In fertilizing elements, but commonly 
rich In phosphoric acid and nitrogen, some varieties also 
having potash In considerable quantity. As a fertilizer 
it is commonly used for a stimulant or to gain quick re¬ 
sults. 2 - A manufactured nitrogenous fertilizer; also, 
any decomposing animal remains used as a fertilizer and 
readily absorbed by the soil; as, fish-ywartO. Sec phos¬ 
phate DEPOSIT. 

Gwniio ... as a manure was first brought into notice by Inca 
Garcilusa de Vega, a Spaniard who in 1723 wrote on Peru. ... It* 
earliest appearance in England was in 1840. 

A. W. Crews in The Field [London] Nov. 15, ’79. 
[< Peru, hvann, dung.] 

— tfiin.'iioMnix"i*r. n. An apparatus for mixing Ash* 
scrap with mineral phosphntes and sulfuric avid. 

— gun-ill f'cr-iMi?*. «. Furnishing guano. 
gim'i'n 1 * gwd'ro, 77. Tnc Soutb-Amcricflo maned dog 

(CtniisJubutus). n-jKiin'rnt. 
gnn/rn-, 71 . [Braz.J The searlet IMs. 
gun-ni'iiii, gwd-ra'na, ». [Hraz.l A Brazilian preparation 
In the form of large rolls or cakes of paste, made from the 
pounded seeds of PtniUinla sorbillM n climbing shrub of the 
soapberry family (fikwlnttttcne). It Serves as nourishing 
food for miners and other laborious workers, and affords n 
stimulating beverage, gunrnna biTnii], 

— gim-rti'nlti, gun-ni'itlne, n. Chem. Caffeln ns 
extracted from guarann. 

gntiv'nmlt. 7 t. Warrant, gar'nnt + t gnnr'niit+, 
Gtta-rit'ttl, gwd rd'ni, 77. Same as Tupi-Guahani, fn- 
* ” “ - * Called 



clnding tbe Guarani proper. See Amehican, 
also Tujn,— liita-ra'iii-itn, a. *fe 77 . 
gnar"a»t-lee', gar'an-tl', rf. [-teed'; -tee'ino.] 1. 
To become bound to answer for, or secure the payment 
or fulfilment of; promise or warrant the performance 
of; pledge the continuance or maintenance of; warrant; 
as, to guarantee payment; to guarantee, possession. 2. 
To assure or secure against losg or damage, guar'- 
nu-ty*. 

guar"n it-lec', 77. 1. Same as ouauanty: still fre¬ 
quently used In this sense, though in law and in more 
careful usage guaranty Is preferred. 2. One to whom 
a guaranty is given: the opposite of guarantor. 3. A 
guarantor; incorrectly, but according to reputable use. 
gun r'n u-tor", gur'an-t6r% n. One who or that which 
guarantees or warrants; in law, one wdio makes a guar¬ 
anty. 

The flag Is the guarantor and aymbol of equality. 

A. Carnegie Triumphant Democracy ch. I, p. 19. [a. ’87.| 
The criiarmifOT- cannot be held to any greater extent than the 
original debtor, either in point of amount or of time. Parsons 
Contracts vol. 1. pt. i, bk. ill, ch. 7, § 6, p. 503. [l. a. A CO. ’60.) 

[< OF. garantor, < garantir; see guaranty, n.] 


uu = owt; oli; 111 = ffwd, Jfi = future; c = k; church; dh = £4e; go, sing, Ink; wo; Ihiu; zh = azure; F. boh, dune, c./twtz; t, obsolete; J, variant 




intrant} 




Giicrincts 


guar'nn-l y, garian-ti, rt. -ty-ixq. 1 Same as 

guarantee. [Guarantee, both in law and in common 
usage, is the form preferred fur the verb.] 

A b»re support is all that the economical forces, working on- 
hindered. will guaranty to the laborer. 

Gladden A pitied Christianity ch. 3, p. Cl. [h. m. a Co. ’86.1 
gunr'nn-ly, n. [-ties, ;tf.] 1. Lair. A collateral un¬ 

dertaking by one person to be answerable for the pay¬ 
ment of some debt or the performance of some contract 
or duty by another person who stands first bound to pay 
or perform. 2. The act of making certain or assured* 
or that which assures; warranty; surety. 

The keen feclinps of the child are oo guaranty of future prin¬ 
ciple — perhaps rather the reverse. 

KoaERTSON Sermons first series, ser. xiii, p. 151. [H. ’70.] 

[< OF. gamntie, f. pp. of garantir, warrant, < gamut, 
wo rant; see warrant.] «niar"au-le«* / i. 
gun-rn'po, gwft-rd'pb, n. [Sp.] A drink prepared by fer¬ 
menting the juice of sugar-cane, 
giin-rnii'nn, gwG-re'mi, «. I. [S. Am.] The courlao. 
2. An Ibis. 

guard, gdrd, v. I. t. 1. To watch over or care for in 
order to secure from injury, loss, or attack; keep in 
safety; lookout for watchfully; protect^ defend; as, to 
guard a treasure; the shepherd guards his flock. 

Slaverj- as aa Institution cannot be defended —hut . . . the world 
was amazed at the fidelity with which . . . slaves guarded , from 
1861 to 1865, the homes ana families of the masters. 

H. W. Grady Xew South ch. 1, p. 149. [r. b. ’90.] 
2. To watch over in order to prevent the escape of; 
keep nnder ward; as, to guard prisoners. 3. To pro¬ 
vide or make secure against attack, objection, or adverse 
criticism, as by cantion or foresight; as, to guard one’s 
statements carefully. 4. [Archaic.] To protect and 
adorn the edge of (a garment), as with facings, laces, or 
ornaments. 

The borders of their petticoats below 
Were guarded thick with rubies on a row. 

Drydsn Flourr and Leaf 1. 345. 

5. Bookbinding. (1) T 
guards. (2)+. To attach 
To gird. 


The Guava, notwithstanding the tropical character of the plant 
and its inability to endure more than tea degrees of frost, is a ta- 
vorite domestic fruit in most gardens throughout the orange di*- 
tnet. I*roe. of Am. Pom. Soc., Ocala, Florida, Sub*Tropical 
Fruits p. 67. (PU8. «Y soc. ’89.] 

[< Braz. guairaJ] 


lock at the month of a basin or dock for ships.— g.s 
mount Ing, n. Mil. The set of golngon guard, with Flic 
corresponding ceremony.— g. ©T honor* an escort un an 
occasion of ceremony.—a.iplntcs n. A plate Id front 
of an iron ■'film nee, covering the bole through which the 
slag Is drawn out, and having In It the tapping-hole.— 

g.■milt 1 . A beam or rail parallel to and near to a <riiuv, g£. a. Her J Unreared on the hind w* a hnr«e 
main raj In a track, to keep the wheffi-flanges against the giln'yn, gwu'ya n L IE Iod 1 The narco Me mnanMhe 
main rail: used Rt switches and curves and In dangerous K female hemp-plant (ttiimliW* saliva i used for smokinz 
P l! »cea. Called also wmg.rail safety*rail, side-rail. 2. and as a meTleine gnn'jnt. smoking 

Am.J A blastocerlne deer (Carlrtcu* 

another from slipping off; a keeper, as for a w edding-ring. ff {, |, n. 1. A tooth cog or Droiecthon on‘ a wheel 

In one form of accumulator and electrometer, a *- f or( wflpW the ionn« n?' vS 
fiat ring surrounding a disk in its own plane, to prevent * engaging the loopa of an enfllege chain or rope. 2 +. 
sudden change uf potential at the edge.— g.n ooiii, n. \, A ,ra P- [ v nr. of gob 3 , ahbr. of oonnET.l 
-Mil- The room occupied by a guard while on duty. 2. A »» r ner-tiis itMP't, a. Having gobber-teeth or tushes, 
room for the detention of prisoners; r cell.— g./sliip, n. tf nl > h* n * jn, n. J, fProv. Eng.] An Rrglllaeeous iron 
1. The ship (of a squadron) having guard-duty for the ore, foond1 In Staffordshire, England. 2 + . A paring, 
day. 2* A ship of war stationed in a harhor for Its pro- -;giib'blng*+, n.pl. Parings of salted cod ortho like. 
tectloQ.—g.stent, n. Mil. A tent occupied by a guard in ST 11 uer-nac'ii-1 Mitt, giu'h^r-nae'yu-lum, n. [-la, id.] 
CRmp.— lcgm mh Hint g. 1, Manage. A protecting piece 1 A * — 1 “ * ,A ' " 

for a horse’s legs and feet. 2. Artillery. A leather piece 


strapped to an artillery driver’s right leg to preveat the car¬ 
nage-pole from injuring him.— 1ooi>;*licll g,, asword- 
gnnrd of such fonn that a loop or ring attached to the 
cross-guard through which the finger may he passed is pro¬ 
tected in Its turn by a shell forming an additional or outer 


I . Anat. (!) A cord of connective tissue which in the 
embryo extends from the testis to the abdominal wall 
and afterward to the bottom of the scrotum. As it does 
not increase in length with the growth of the body, it 
holds the testis while the body grows away from it, 
causing the so-called descent of the testis. (2) A cord 
of connective tissue which iodicates, in n gum, the place 
of closure of a dental soc. 2. Zool. (1) Zooph. A com¬ 
mon sac-like membrane surrounding the generative huds 
within a hydroid gonanginm. (2) Pmtoz. The posterior 
flngellum of a billagellate infusorian which is directed 


guard. Compare cup guard, above.— magnetic g., a 
double mask of magnetized stool-wire gauze, to protect a 
workman from the flying dust of iron and steel.— \ n t ionn 1 
1. A burgher guard first Introduced at Paris in 1789, 
ahollshcd in 1827. hut reestablished in 1830: now superseded 

by the militsnr reorganization oflSTO. 2. [U.S.] The or- . ---.. —- 

ganized militia: oowthe official title in many States.— nil* backward and serves to steer. [L., rudder, < guberno; 
one’s not on the watch; unprepared for attack or sur- 8 ^e govern.1 — gn "ber-iiae'u-la r, «. 
prise.—on g„ performing duty ns a member of a guard; In gn'ber-naieT, rt. To govern.— gn'ber-imnre+. n. Gov- 
sword-service, In position for defense or attack.— on one’s ernmeat. gn"ber-nii'tion+.— gu'lier-un-ti vet. a. 
g„ watchful for danger or attack; cautlous.-to mount gu"I>er-iiH-to'rl-al, giu'b£r-na-tO'ri-al, a. [l\ s.] 
*•,*° g0 guard-duty.—to row g., to row shout Of or pertaining to n governor or the office of governor. 

--...-- —.. a ship to prevent desertion.— to rnn the g.. to pass by a „ J v , ,. 6 . b . ... ^ 6 ' 

To supply (a guard-book) with kuardor sentinel without detection or surreptitiously. indPr/nciJe cl rj°^ju i" * 1 * Tha ' aB Tactl 

■ leaf «^ VlSo“r T!vJtTv,erc ’ ^ ' ' 8 ‘ J 


II. i. To be cautions; take precautions; as, to guard 


Exercising [< B. gubernator , < guberno; see govern.] 

C IYI1 >1/il llll 0*1 ’ \ M f L'/IA* 1 1 r T 


guardian slii p;° gu a rdlng. '2. Her. Same as qardant. SinlMIe 1 , gudj. r. [Scot.] 1. To catch (fish) with the 
against accident. ’ ^ ^ guardian. t< OK. gordemt, ppr. of garde?-; r °( Kehr.] Tog.u.zlc. 

inS wo_rth]e'f. t [>arftd?. ,<ar ^ hur “'‘ «■■« r.l'c-.l! g^rd'c,!, „a. I . Exhibilingcantioo; ebeam.' 

r-% w * * vol. ii t ch, 3^ n I * rilfpflll ho u* rt a i»ot \r /nion si/iri i a Bio porno rBa /»! Mia ... z a i _ _» ^ 


Gkikie Lift of Christ voL n t ch, 37 t p. 8L [a, ’80.] 
[<OF. garder,warder, c^lHG.wwte/i, watch.] garilt, 
Synonyms; see keep. 

— *ruaril'n-bl(e, a.-gnard'cr, n. 
guard, n. 1. One who or that which protects or de¬ 
fends, or secures from injury, loss, or attack; defense; 
protection: watch; as, temperance is the best guard 
against disease. 

Virtue’s & etronger guard than hrass. 

Waller Epigram Vjx>n the Golden Medal 1.14. 
2. Specifically, a man or a laxly of men occupied in 


spcct; careful; as, he was veiy guarded ia his remarks, of the house.— g.iiiiitlicr,^ «r'.ViorL’er»ih-iaVr" 

There was a long distance to be traversed between the guarded 11 de, ft. (Scot.! God. 

utterances of this protest and the heroic audacity which launched Skdg'POll, gUj'UTi, vt. To dupe; impose QpOfl. 
the proclamation of emancipation. Nicolay and Hay A&mAmn gvinl^Von*, n. I. An Old World cyprinoid fisil (genua 
Lincoln vol. i,ch. 8, p. 151. [c. CO. ’90.] - 


2. Card*playing . Protected, as the next to the highest 
card, by a lower card of the same suit, so that the player 
ia likely to take at least one triek’ as, to have the left 
bower guarded. 3. Her. Bordered or lined, as a mantle 
with fur.—gnar<Pctl-ly, a^.-giinrd^d-ness, n. 
riisir^ileel, /?. Same as caudel. 


Gobio), eyliodrical, with a barbel at each corner of the 


preserving a person or place from attack, or to control gURriPfnl,«. [Rare.] Cautious; wary.—giinriPfiil-ly^dr. 
prisoners or prevent their escape. 3. The state or con- gttard'l-au, gdrd'i-an (xm),a. Keeping guard; wnteh- 
aition of watchful oversight; vigilant heed; precaution protecting; tutelary. 


Against surprise or attack; care; attention; as, to keep 
guard over the strong box. 

The faithful Sancho still kept guard beside his little master. 
Louisa >1. Alcott Under the Lilacs ch. 10, p. 93. [a. BROS. ’87.] 
4. A posture, attitude, or condition of defense; as, to 
brenk through one’s guard in fencing or boxing. 

A favorite guard is one which ia oftener Been in teachers than 


Every city had its guardian divinity; every wood and stream its 
genius, lt« nymph or faun. JIkrjvalb Rome ch. 2, p. 46. [ft. ’79.] ■ 
Phrases:— Fenst of the (wimrilian Angela (R. C. 
Cft.), ft festival held on Oct. 2.— g, angel, an angel believed 
to have special charge and protection of a particular human 
being; hence, r person devoted to the core and well-being 
of another.—g. npirit, a spirit supposed to watch over 

„ - . .. ... —...... a person, place, or community. 

taught — that w^th^knuckk>s } «P^and the ^blades meeting from the gnu rtl'l-Ull, n. 1 . Law. A person who legally has the 

” “ ,0 ’ care of the person or properly, or both, of another incom- 


left. H. Eckford in *Century Magazine Jan” ’87, p' U8l 

5. Anyone of various protecting or defensive devices 
for wearing, or for attaching to an object, ns a machine 
or implement. 

A leather, or linen, guard was fastened hy straps to the inside 
of the left arm, to protect it whec the arrow vasdiacharged. Lay- 
ard Sineveh and its Remains vol. ii,pt. ii,ch. 4 , p.342. [j, M. ’49.] 
(1> The cord or chain of a watch, locket, or the like, hy 
which It is attached to the persoo; also, the keeper of a ring. 

(2) The basket or bow of a sword-hilt, protecting the hand. 

Be the ed^e sharpen’d of my boarding-brand, 

And give it* guard more room to fit my hand. 

Byron The Corsair can. 1, st. 7. 

(3) A safety appliance In a firearm or fowling-piece to pre¬ 
vent accidentally tripping the hammer. (4) Bookbinding, 


(1) One who is easily entrapped or deceived; a simpleton. 

So golden a conjecture . . . was too tempting not to be imme¬ 
diately snapped at W the gudgeons of learning. 

lRVtNO Knickerbocker bk. i, ch. (, p. 60. [c. P. P. ’60.] 

(2) Anything to be gained without pains or merit. [< 
F. goujon , < L. gobtoin ), < Gr. kbbios, kind of fish.] 
gooil'geonh goo'glugh 

(lulff'eon 8 , n. Mech. l. The bearing of a shaft, espe¬ 
cially when made of a separate piece. 

2. A metallic journal-piece let into the 
end of a wooden shnft. 3. A metallic , 
eye on a stem-post to receive a rudder- 
pintle. 4. A noteh in a earriek-bitt to 
receive the knob of a windlass-spindle. 

5. A metal pin for joining two pieces of Gudgeon. 

r eon, pin of a pulley.] o, gudgeon; t 



petent to act for himself^ especially of an infant. stone. F < OF. goun* 

Of yiolio with two hontehalr 

2. In general, one to tvhom nnytlting is eommitWd for °TetaS “ ™mp C P ’ GE " OAW ] 

safe-keeping or preservation; one who guards; a warden, (ine'ber, gi't*r, n\ Same as Giieber. liiic'hre;. 

Civil magistrates should consider themselves more as guardians gue'jar-llc, ge'hdr-ait, H. Mineral. A Steel-grav Cop- 

“ ,he ” rth0 ' 

3. The superior of a Franciscan convent. [< OF. gar - gneldt, vt. To castrate; geld. ’ ’ P ‘ J 

dien,<garder; see guard, r.] gunrd'ent; jynard'- giifl'tlerirose'', gel'd^r-rdz', n. The snowhafi-tre^e. a 

, , cultivated variety of high cranberry (Viburnum Opulus). 

etc.gnordmn nd litem, a person ap- with globose clusters of white sterile flowers. [Up. F. 
pointed by a court to manage the defense of a minor in a iY)se de Gueldre rose of Gclderlnnd 1 e epiiorfrose^^ 
suit against him.—g- hvnntiire. the father in reioHnn t« „ 7WV! . < £ c 'sueinre, rose oi i.uutrianu, j J.C 1 uei *roM 


One of the slips hound in at the hack of ao album, scrap- aralMt Win— g. by nn I ii re, the fnther in relntioo to f mvp if „ a «.mnort^r of thoTioh^ of r neif m 

book, or the like, to prevent its breaking when receiving an his minor child, and after the father’s decease the mother.— ;"**!!’ J* °V. n j 

added illustration or leaf. (5) A lateral extension of a gimrd'i-n nscell^, n. A gimrd-cell. See ouahd.-r, its war with the llohenstanfens in Gernianv, and Inter a 


deck beyond the line of the hull: common In side-wheel 
steam-vessels; a spouson. (6) A frnmc to prevent n nut 
from unscrewing; a mit-lock!ng frame. (<) A fending- 
post, to protect a wall from Injury hy vehicles or boats; 
called guard»pile and guard*post. (8) Cricket. A protect¬ 
ing psd worn on the leg, ns by ft wicket-keeper. (9) A 
metal latticework used in nurseries to keep children from 
a fire or a window; n fender. (10) A facing, braid, lace, or 
other edging used ta protect or ornament. 


of the pour, one of a body of persons elected to oversee 
the execution of public measures for the relief of the poor. 
— lentniiicntni*y g., one fippointed by will. 

— guard'!- iui»c*hm+* n, A female guardian.— gu n ril'. 
i-nn-ize, ri. To act as a guardian.— gun rri't-n n-le 
a. Without a guardian; t* ' 
n. The office of guardian; 
eu-ngeti gimrd'i-ni. , „„ 

gu arct'lc!s«, gQrd'les, a. Defense- 


member of the papal and popular party in medieval Italy, 
in opposition to the Ghibellines. Compare Giiibelline. 
[<lt. Guelfo, < G. Welf, < 3111(4. welf, whelp.] 

Gud|>li$.— (iuelrism, <; no)plCIsm, ». 


nr defenariess 1 — tniilrtl'i-'nii 1 fn* gwelf'ie, a. Belonging or pertaining to the 

llan; hence, protection: enre. gunrll'l £nelfa, who became in modem times the royal family of 
win^nurt; Kiinnl^i-fincct* Hanover and fllsoof Enplnnd. 


C. (1) [Gt. Brit.] A railway official having charge of a less, 
train, baggage, etc.; corresponding in part to tne con- guards, gdrdz, n. ])l. A body of 
ductqr in the United States. (2) [tf. S.] An officini per- picked soldiers not forming part of 
forming similar duties on the trains of elevated railways, the line, usually selected for speeial 
7. (1) [Gt. Brit.] A person formerly in charge of a mail- service, as to defend the capital or 
coach, one of whose duties was to guard the conch the government of n country, or to 
against highwaymen. (2) A servant in charge of a tally- 
ho coach. 8. Conch. A more or less conical, calcified, 
laminated structure enclosing the phragmaeone of a be- 
Jemnite, 9. Football. One of two players in the rush-* 
line (the right guard and left guard) who support the cen¬ 
ter. [< OF. garde , < garder; see guard, t 1 .] garrit. 

Synonyms: see depexse. 


Compounds, etc.:-cup gun r«l. aeup-sliaped guard of S t ection• eare 
« Kr P 1u] ma, n guard of an ri'bn n 

^ ,n >< v, r K , u ^r (1 anion K an army or camp. Other guards g a Vnwilne-’ mnnkpv 
arc called interior guards. — cmn.rd'ibon \"% n 1 A A nuw ling monkey, 
boat doing picket-duty. 2* A lj>oat used to coovey a guard vt. To hen], 

on duty, as in a harb/r. at* quarantine,^ahout^St? or ?he W * ThC> '- 

like.— g,* book, ft. A book containing guards, as an album jew nsn. . 

or scrap-book. See dcf. 5 (4), above?-g.rilri^b, n A S ,m va, gwd'va, n. A tropical 
mctallle collecting-brush connecting the motor, in some American tree (Psidivm Guaiava) 


* v COI )ncctlng the mot<ir, in some 

forms of electric railway, with the conductor conveying 
thecurrem.—g.icel 1 , n. not. One uf the epidermal cells 
which surround a stoma or breathing-pure, guurdin us 
ri * ,, V»T* r, * c,in M , 7, 71 ’ A clml n used to fasten or secure 
something, especially a w-atch or trinket, on the person.— 
?a\ Sai ? e ** «UAKI>-HOOM.-g.Mlemll, ft. 
A detail of soldiers fur guard-duty.— gu a u. 

FPruv. Eng.] The garfish.—g.jfiug, n. Favat. a flag 

hoisted on a Hh p performing guarrl-dnty.-g.n.ouHe, ft. 

1. Mil. T he building occupied by the guard and by men In 
confinement, t. Hence, a lockup.— g,slock, n. A tlde- 


-(inelfic Order, an urder of knighthood established 
Id Hanuver In 18T5. 

gtic'iiml, gwe'mal, n. [S.Am.] A fureiferine deer, es¬ 
pecially Cotiacus antisiensi*. See illus. under brocket. 
giicp'nrd, gwep'ord. n. The chctah. [< F. gutjxirde.] 
g»ie"|»arde'l.— l4nop"ar-cll'nsu, n.pl. Mam. 
A subfamily of Felidte; chetnhs. Gue-par'da. n. 
(t. g.) — giiep'nr-riliic, a. & n. 
gtier'don, ggr'dqn (xm), rt. To reward, 
giier'don, ft. A reward given ns an honor; recompense: 
rarely, requital in a bad sense. 

Shakespeare, ... of all men, would have been least apt to set 
the icy yuerdon of a pedant's approbation above the sight of sim- 

g leemotion, wellingirresistihiy from the heart of a peasant. PETER 
JAYNE Essays , E. B. Browning in first series, p. 117. |g. a L. ’67.] 

[< OF. guerdon, werdon, < LL. widerdonum, half- 
trans. of OHG. widarlon, < widar, back, again, -f lOn. 
reward.] gner'rtonnt. 

— ffner'd««i-n-bl(€‘, a- 
don-lcsjx, a. 
gue-re'lm, gwe-re'ba, n. 

__, Am.] The blnek howler. 

of the myrtle family {MyrtaceveY, iWi/ gner'ez-a, ger'ez-n, C. (gl- 

also, its fruit. Two varieties, the J* rl'za, ir.\ n. A black sem- 

red guava and the white guava, by White Guava (Psidi- nopithecine monkey (Cdo- 
soinc regarded ns distinct species um Guaiava pyrl- bu*guereza), with long white 

j&WTift fz;:7L* horuo,,. 

the apple and the pear respectively, tally. itf A1 f “ „? w °/ 

are nowcultlvatcd in all tropica] countries. The fruit,yellow ine w*ii. *iicr zn t [Arr.J. 
outside and red inside, is highly esteemed, and the nlesannt kiiyrl-iiels, ger l-nets, n. 
acid pulp is made Into the well-known guava jelly. Mountain /«• Ch. Inst. French Illuminati of the 17th centnrv. 
guava is Iridium montanum; purple guava, P. Cuttleyana. 8 ee Illuminati. * . 


guard the person of the sovereign. 

— linarils'iiin n, ft. An officer 
or private soldier belonging to a 
regiment of the Guards in Great 
Britain.—ldfc Gunnl*, two regi¬ 
ments of cavalry composing pnrt of 
the British household truops. 
gunrd'xlil]i, gOrd'ship, n. Pro- 


[S. Am.] 


Vest-Iodlan 




The Guereza. 


■ofa, urra, yak; at, fure, accord; elenicut, jr = over, eight, e = usage; tin, machine, j = r^new; obey, uo; nat, nor, atom; full, rule; but, burn; aisle; 








gticrUon 


§01 


;uilt 


gu«* /# ri-!i*oii'» gC’re-sSn', «. [F.] A healing process or — guest'en, vi. [Scot.] To remain as a guest; be giild'*giild'',gwid'*gvvid', n. A barking-bird. [Imitat.] 

agency, especially when pleasant and soothing; cure. a guest.— giie^l'lugt, n. Entertainment for guests, gui'don, gai'd^n, n. [F.] Mil. A forked guide-flag 

guc-rile'* g$-rit', n. [F.] Fart. A small tower for a sen- jruesl'lvet, a. Pertaining to guests. — guest'- carried by a cavalry company or mounted battery; also, 
tinel: usually at the point of a bastion . - wiwe, adv. In the manner of a guest. the officer who carries it. ge'Iont; gu y'dont. 

%‘«ue f^n^Uland of G uen» W y, English channel. See SSSiWt&Wg. n^F.fTo^la^makrng, the back- 

plate Of CATTLE, b„. 13. _ . . . “ a “ n ®? lln r^' e ”k_#_,*** sharply swallow-tailed, and mounted on a standard with a metal 

-. — -i—- -* — u - -^rust into the ground when m use as n marker. 

I Follmcing the Guidon pref., p. 13. [h. ’90.] 

_ ni-an f a. Mu8. Pertaining to 
Guido Aretino, or to the hexachord 
musical system attributed to him. 

’ ^ of a shield. giget. 

as BILALO. 

Same as gild, etc. 

The monetary unit of Holland, 
3 d also ./ton/?. Compare gulden. 

See coin. 


3. K-l The red-legged partridge . ^Vao^rVl 

t.uerii^eylliy, a South-Afncan plnnt (2senne Sarmen- gIie / vi gw^'vl, n 

of the amaryllis family (Amainjllidaceze), propagated bok,-- '• 

in and distributed from the island of Guernsey. gull, 

giier-rll'la, g^r-ril'a, n. 1 . A member of an irregular blather. 55 . irrov. rmg. j a simpleton, see oorr. cnlld'or irild'er n The monetary unit of 

band of partizan warriors, usually mounted, who asaem- suf-fnw', guf-f©\ vi. To utter a loud burst of laughter. vnIue 4 Q A ’called also llorin Comnare 

ble to caftr out ambuscades, raids, and the like, and dis-snf.faw', ». A shout of boisterous laughter; horse, see coin called aioojrom. compare 

perse when pursned by a superior force. laugh. [Of imitative orig.] 

Thstown «.,«honr-ilWdef™ders,aaathep U f 7 s-iH«smur. kOf'S'-. *• tPn>T. Eng.) The eel-pout (Zoarce, 

dered people and destroyed property without hindrance. , . . .. . ^ _ 

loosing United State a sixth period, ch. 18, p. 676. [t. B.] K 1 'Fug.] An inclined plane In a coal-mine, 

^ ^ . _ * * • , , . down w f hich cars move by their own weight. 

2. Petty warfare; the mode of w aging war by irregular gu-gal', n. [E. Ind.] The fragrant resin of several [Formerly gilden, vnr. of gulden, < MHG. guldln, florin, 

tactics and without military organization: generally at- Ea»t«Indlan trees, as Boxicettia #crra/<i, used for incense. < guldin, golden, < golt, gold.] 

trihative, in such phrases ns guerrilla warfare, tactics, etc. gug'glcN gug’I, v. 1. t. [Prov. Eng. 1 To gargle. 11. <• gnilett rt. To practise guile upon; beguile, guylet, 

[< Sp. guerrilla , skirmish, dim. of guerra, < OIIG. [Copoq.] To gurgle.— gug'glo, n. A gurgling. — guileilt, a. Deceived.— guiPert, n. A beguiler. 

trend. wah. 1 gue-rll'lai; ffiie-rll'llsU; gucr''- gng'glet, gag'let, n. Same as coglet. gng'let}:. guile 1 , gctil, n. The act of deceiving, or the disposition 

. 1 ..... -- "*'i-~ ” r ‘- 1 vo ii a «, to deceive; craft; duplicity; hence, a trick; stratagem. 


The Dutch . . . bought twenty-two thousand acres from the In¬ 
dians for sixty guilders, and upon an honest title founded their 
city [of New York]. Depew Orations and Speeches, Feb. 2S, 'S3 
p. 350. [CA9. CO.’90.] 


ice it'd, war.] gue-ririat; gue-rJrl! 
rl-le'roj [SpJ; giier-rll'll*t£. 
(hicse* gis or gfz, a. & n. [Local, U. S.] 


Now is the time, 

While yet the dark-brown water aids the guile. 

To tempt the trout. Thomsoh Seasons, Spring 1. 383. 


gttlir. gflr. n. [G.j Geol. A loose white, red, or yellow 
> ] Portuguese* a earthy mixture, formed by the decomposition of rocks, and 
"'sailors’abbreviation ~ ’ deposited by water In tliefr clefts and cavities. 

<r,,<>**, V. I, t 1, To judge, estimate, or conclude ff II l'ac,gul'ae-i>l,guFrt-<*u in. Same as ouaiac, etc. 

"from slight indications or on merely probable grounds; gulb, gwib n. The harnessed antelope (Tragdaphus _ 

aa tic i pate or presume without sure knowledge or ade- scripts) of \\est Africa, reddish with white stripes. ?ee dece^ion.^ J 

quate evidence; hazard a suiiposition about; conjecture; ffiji biij. . + guile 2 , n. 1 .*The material for fermenting, as in ma- 

— J “— i —iss i ts;httJ! 'U ^^-.^Tr^jssasSife 

"“•"-ht—tom-nt j, My . _. swm to ^ craitro iw, now br tw . tap-i*, by artillce; m,B.mi/e/vl proposal; a milfful enemy. 

that, and to t>c onder the guidance of no one principle. ^ ^ _ 7T ^ ® 1^ J » -gllll^fll I- 71, 


2. To conjecture correctly; hit upon the right statement 

or solution of; divine; as* you have guested the reason; _____ _ ... .. _ 

to guess a conundrum. 3. [Colloq.] To believe; de- ilorKiNa Opaline Study of MaVlecCxV.'p. ^266. [s. ’89.] gulle'lesis, a. Free from guile; artless; frank. 

[OUID'ED; OUlD'lNG.] 1. To lead Or Then every free-born glance roufess’d 

txpresM>c of some degree of uncertainty or tndeci. ion, or ( j| rec ^ in a way* condnct In a course or path; lead; di- The guileless movements of her breast, 

of reluctance to assert one s will or opinion unqualifiedly t a Q a /:.V c a traV ele“* let wisdom guide our feet s ^ OTT °f the Lake can * ^ 8t * 19 * 

but sometimes rather to emphasize an assertion; as, I ^ ct ’ H c who-gnlle'le^-ly, «^_gulle'les* : .ie S *, ». 

Guides through the honndle** sky thy certain flight, gllll'CI*-}’, goil'^r-i, n. [Prov. Eng.] Gllile. 

Bryant 7o « Waterfmcl et. 8. guil'fat, gall'fftt, n. The vessel in which liquor Is fer* 
2. To exercise direction over; sbnpethe course or opera- niented; a wort«tub.^[< ME. gyle, guile 2 , -p fat, vat.] 
tion of; manage; train; as, to guide the affaira of state. 


sometimes rather to emphasize 
guess I'm as good as you are; I guess 1 know. Obsolete 
except in the northern United State's, the southern equiv¬ 
alent being reckon. 

We are *avage|y critiriRcd for taying * 1 guess' where thu Eng¬ 
lishman * 1 fancy.’ 

Joseph Cook Orient lect. v, prei., p. 199. [n. m. a co. *86.] 

1 guess not. Shakespeare Measure for Measure act iv, *c. 4 . 

II. *. To judge at random; form an opinion without 
sufficient data; surmise; as, where knowledge fails we 
can still guess; if you dou't know the right answer, 
guess at it. 

Without knowing the plan of operations, or what Bcheme to go u ^ 
upon, I am much embarrassed, and left to guess at everything. n i„ 

W'asionoton in Sparks' n Writings of Washington, Mag 5, HZ6 lemnie guiae. 
in vol. U, pt. i, p. 158. [iL O. A CO. ’34.] guide, 71 . 1 


guiPe-vntt; giiil'lc-vntt. 
giiiU)auine / , gi-lyOm’.w. [F.j A Jolnera’ rabbetlng-plane. 


Until you get grx>d coined money, calculations of profit and loea jj n ip'| e-niet', gPlye-md'. C. (gil'le-met, E. I. IP. IFr.), n. 
thnt could guide capital nfc impc^uble. W. ^Baoeiiot Postulates [p.j A quotation-mark: named from the inventor. 

nf Vnn nt ii r. «)*; fo V 1 L .J.. 1 


of Eng. Polit. Ecott. pt, ii, p. 96. [o. P. P. ’85.] 

[< OF. guider, also guier, of Germanic orig.; cp. 
u'itan , watch, observe.] 

Synonyma: see lead. 

— guld'a-l>l(e, a. Subject to guidance; snch as 
may be guided.— glild'cr, »,— gnld'rewwt, n. A 


gitli'le-niol, gil'g-met, 

». Goth, oonera Uria and Cennhm 


An ank of either of the 
genera Uria and Cepphus. The common guillemots or 
ninrres belong to the genus Uria. Cepphus giuylle is the 
black guillemot. [F., < Bret, givelan , gull, + F. »itw/- 
ette, aea-mew, of Teutonic origin; cp. mew, gull.] gull'- 
Inint; giiil'lemt. 


[ME. gessen, < geien, oet .1 

Synonyma: conjecture, divine, fancy. Imagine, suppose, 
Bormlse, suspect. See suppose. Compare aynonyma for 
guess, n.; hypothesis.—A ntonyms: demonstrate, estab¬ 
lish, prove.—Preposition: one may guess at a riddle many 
times without solving It, or by guessing at It may hit upon 
the true solution: when heguesses therlddlehe bassolvedit. 

— guexH'ivvarp", n. A hawser carried and paid out 
by a r>oat so ns to connect a vessel with an object toward 
which It Is to be warped: said to be so called because the 
length to be taken must be guessed; also, any rope by which 
a boat !a fastened to a vessel. gcH'vvnrp'*; guess'* 
rope"*! gucMlGrope^i. 

— gnesos'a - l»l(«N o.-guess'er, n.— guess'- 

*ng-l y,adr. By guc^a. 

guess, n. 1, An opinion formed withont anv sure 
grounds of inference; a judgment based on the data of 
probability or contingency; a supposition; surmise; con¬ 
jecture; bs, a guess at the weight of a pig; a close guess. 

The guesses of science arc uot the work of chance, but of 
thoughtful pondering over antecedent facta. 

Tyndall Forms of Water | 24, p. 74. [a. *72.] 

2. The act of guessing; as, he reckoned them by guess. 

Synonyma: conjecture, supposition, surmise. A guess 
Is a swift conclusion from data directly at hand, and held as 
pro liable or tentative, while one confessedly lacks material 
for absolute certainty. A conjecture is more methodical 
than a guess, while & supposition is atlll alow'er and more 
settled; a conjecture , like a* 7 ««**. Is preliminary and tenta¬ 
tive; a supposition la more nearly Anal; a surmise Is more 
floating and visionary, and often alniater; as, a surmise that 
a stranger may be a pickpocket. See hypothesis.— Anto¬ 
nym* r aasursnee, certainty, confidence, conviction, dem¬ 
onstration, proof. 
gue*w'ivet, a. Conjectural. 

guess'wurk", ges'wurk', n. The process of guessing, 
or the result obtained thereby; a guess, or guesses col¬ 
lectively; as, prospecting for orc involves guessicork . 

Hypothe*w, or guessicork, indeed, lie* at the foundation of all 
xrientific knowledge. Fiskb Unseen World p. 3. [O. A CO. ’80.] 
guestt, rt. & rt. To entertain as a guest; be a guest, 
glie*!, gest, «. I. A jierson received and entertained at 
the house of nnother; a visitor; ns, a welcome guest. 

The term Is applied with little respect to the duration of 
the rail or visit and whether the person be present hy invi¬ 
tation or not. The members of an evening party, persons 
invited to dinner, or relatives or friends making a long so¬ 
journ are alike guests. 

In the little nameWs attentions it was in her power to hefrtow, 
•he . . . manifested a desire to let it be seen that she deemed him 
the honored guest. OooPER Deerslagrr ch. 6, p. 85. [«. A H. *70.] 

2. A lodger or boarder at a hotel, boardinghouse, or the 
like; specifically, In law, a person who lodgca at an inn, 
either on the usual terms for travelers or under such an 
agreement as doca not qualify the keeper’s liability. 

3. A parasitic animal. *1. A guest-fiy. 5+. A for¬ 
eigner: stranger. f< AS. gx*t,gest, = Golh. gasl-s, 
stranger, = L. host's, enemy. 1 

Compounds: — gu«“«i / *elinin' / lirt\ n. A sleeping- 
room reserved for guests.— g.dly, n. An insect that Inhab¬ 
its gall* made by other Insect*, ns nn inqulllne gall-fly.—g,« 
linll + , n. A reception-room.—g. »|i oil we, n. An Inn.— 
g.ittioi Ii, n. A moth that lives oo the products or In the 
lioine of another insect.— g.«rite+» ». One’s duty to a 
guest, — g.,room, )i. A gue*t-chamb«‘r.—g.srope, n. 
Aguess.warp. g.iwnrpt, 


, . , ... .. gu ll-lodie', gi-losh', C. E. I. lUr. (gil-lesh', S . IK.*: 

Oae who leads another in any path or **p,. yodl . ( vt . [ouil-loched'i ouil-locii'ino.] 


direction: a person IVho shows or points out the way, ^fo’decorate or ornament with gnilloches. ariill'Uo- 
esj>ecially hy accompanying or going before; more par- ( ,| |ee n* & 

ticularly, one vvho shows strangers or tourists about; a guii-ioclic / t p. An ornament formed by two or more 
conductor; leader; as, let us follow onrguide. —===== intertwining bands; an or- 

Ainid our darknoM Christ stand* and taya to all th« world: I »m ' ** . 



namental braid; such orna¬ 
ment of intersecting lines as 
that usual on watch-cases. 

The gullloche.or intertwining 
handa, continually found on 
Greek monuments, and still in 
common use. was also well knowo 
to the Assyrians. A. H. Layard 
Ninet'eh and its Remains vol. 
ii, P t. ii, ch. 3, p. 233. [g. r. r. ’62.] 


._ . - nghi 

W. Hoyt in Homiletic lievieir June, ’89, p. 536. 

2. Any object, fact, or circumstance by means of which 
one directs his course; a guiding sign; as, the compass 
is the mariner's guide; experience Is the guide of lire. 

The word nnd example of Christ are this guides ,— the spirit Is 
power prompting to apeak and to do. J. B. Walker Doctrine of 
Iloig Spirit app. E, p. 3U7. la. c. 0. 71.] 

tF.,< MW. the inventor of .niodenjfo™] 

serviDg to keep a part or object In position or to regulate ^ -n 1 t* TI>,ED 1 TIN ING *1 

its motion or operation. (I) In a steam-engine, a cross- behead with the guillotine. 

head guide. See phrases. (2) A pulley to lead a driving- , In Prof Dowden’s ’ Shelley ’ Andris Chenier is not guillotined, 
belt or-rope in a new direction, or to Keen It from leaving but too foully done to death. Matthew Arnold Essays in 
its desired direction. (3) A corn'd plate directing a sheet Cnttciam second series, essay vil, p. m [sucm. ’88.] 
of water agaiast the buckets of a water-wheel. (4) A guide- fflI lI'lo-tI uc", gil'o-tin’ (xtu), n. [F.] 1. A behead- 

ii 5 i ing-machinc havdng a weighted blade with 

sloi 


indicate the next line of copy to act. (B) A director for a 
probe or other Instrument. (7) A pile to mark a aite. ( 8 ) 

A piece on a sewing-mac bine to direct the fabric ao as to 
keep the width of seam even. 

5. Mil. A soldier or petty officer stationed on the flank 
of a line to mark a pivot or regulate an alinement. The 
military orders guide center, guide right , and guide left 
indicate the position of the soldier to be taken as a guide 
by a file or line of troops. 

Gompoimda, etc.; —erossHiend guide, a guide for 
making the cross-head of an engine move in a line paral¬ 
lel with the cylinder-axis.— giiide'*bar" t n. In a steam- 
engine, one or the bars forming the cross-head guide; slide¬ 
bar. g.sbloekt*—g'tbmtru, n. A board bearing direc¬ 
tions for travelers, erected uaually nt the junction of high¬ 
ways, or by the side of park or forest paths or drives; a fin¬ 
ger-post.— g„. bo ok, n. A handbook for travelers or tour¬ 
ists, containing descriptions of plaoea and information con¬ 
cerning routes, etc.— gniile'crnfl", n. The skill or art 
of agulde.— g, Gunther, n, A feather on an arrow serving - 1 ‘Jf * 11 ' 11 - n \- 


oiling edge, sliding In vertical jguides. 

The guillotine was Introduced April 25, 1792, 
during the French Revolution, and named after 
Dr. .1,1. Gulllotin (1738-1814), who had advocated 
in 1789 the abolition of decap- 
itatlou with the ax or swora. 

It was Invented by Dr. An¬ 
toine Louis, whence Its first 
name, louisette , though a sim¬ 
ilar machine had been used 
before. It is still the instru¬ 
ment of capital punishment 
In France and elsewhere. 

2. Any paper-cutting ma¬ 
chine having a knife with 
an inclined edge. 3. Surg. 

An instrument for cutting 
the tonsils. 

n. 



The Guillotine. 


Execution of Bailly durimg the 
Reign of Terror in France. 


hy its color to aid the archer In notching the arrow.— g.» Execution by a guillotine, 
flnif, n. 1 . y<int. Id the evolutions of a squadron, a flag gu ills, gllz.tt. [Dial.] The com-marigold, 

upon a vessel marking a wheeling-point, or otherwise guld- giiiltf, vi. To commit a crime, 

tng the movement. 2. MU. A flag to mark the pivotal «r|,iit, gilt, n. 1. The state of one vvho, by violation of 

point at which a file or line is to wheel, etc.; a guidon or lllora] ^ aw has made himself liable to or deserving of 

marker.-g.,pile, n. A pile driven to mark a spot to be 1 - - * * ^ 

reached.—g,,pin, n. One of the pins that keep a hub and 
fellies central with the axis of the machine In which they 


punish merit; In theology, exposedness to punishment; a 
state of condemnation. Guilt, in this sense, arises from 


are being worked.—g.,pohl. n. The post on which a guide- 
hoard Is erected; also, the lKist and board taken together: 
flager-post; sign-post.— g.tpnl Icy, n. Same as guide,4 
(2).— g.triti), w. Same as ouakd-rail.— g.sroller, n. 
A roller on a fixed axis serving as a guide.— g.iroiM*, n . 
A cage-guide. See cage.— g.sKcrcvv, n. Much. A screw 
serving todirect a movement.— gii1(li‘Vmn ii, n. A guide. 
— g. Mil be, n. A tube for guiding h bit or drill.—gu id c'- 
vv n y", n. A groove, bar, or frame for directing the move¬ 
ment of a part.— g.tyoku, w. Much. A yoke-whaned piece 
stipportlng the guides, as of n locomotive.— 1 coding g., 
the guide who ai ts the movement for a column of soldiers 
oil the inarch.—prowl ii tie g, (Surg.), n guide for a soft 
catheter through an enlarged prostate gland. 

Derivatives; — giilile'le**t, a. Without a guide 
or guidance. — jrtililu'lew*-ues*, n .— jfiilde'- 
m!iIj» 4 , u. Guidance. 


a neglect or rejection of the morally right for the morally 
wrong, and can attach only to a moral agent endowed with 
rational Intelligence and free will. 

The word guilt . . . expresses the relation which sin hears to 
justice. C. Hodge Syst. Theol. vol. ii, pt. iii, ch. 6, p. 476. [a. ’74.] 

2. The liability to receive the consequences of the in¬ 
fraction or neglect of legal requirements; bcnce, any 
exposure to flue or forfeiture, as of a ship for violation 
of neutrality. 3. The state of moral pollution resulting 
from wrong-doing; criminality; wickedness. 4+. An 
offense. 

In the crash of falling crime Some lesser O'M tit must share. 

Henry Howard Brownell The Bay Fight et. 84. 

[< AS. gylt, orig. a tine, < gif dan, pay, yield.] 
-Bnili'»wck w ' *“■ 


Sick or weary of or with guilt. 


riu = out; oil; lu=ftf«/d, 1 ft =s future; e = k; cliurcli; dh = (Ae; go, sing, luk.; i*o; thin; *h = azure; F. bou, diiue. <,from ; t, obsolete; %, variant. 












guiltless 


*02 


gum 


gulIrlt'Mt, gilUles, a. 1. Free from guilt; innocent. 

The land is red with jndgments. Who Stands guiltless forth f 

Whittier Anniversary Poem st. 8. [OF., < OHG. vflsa, wise, manner.] 

2. Having no knowledge; ignorant; inexperienced. Synonyms: see uisguise. 

G * brM T™: tiSE&t e :£sK“ 

Synonyms: aee innocent; pure gnls-wiie', WW,*?. IOF.Tl, A gore: 

—KnU.t/lefi^-lr, adi\— griillt'loKK-uefcK, ft. gusset. 2. A piece of light armor worn 
gulll'y, gilt'l, a. [guilt'i-er; guilt'i-est.] 1. Ilav- on the thigh. 

Jng incurred guilt, in auy sense; having knowingly and giil-tnr', gi-tdr', n. A mnslcal lnstru- 
voluntarily violated a law or rule of duty; liable to pun- nient with a body and neck 
ishment bv reason of any crime, offense, or neglect; ns, L_Jl 

guilty of tneft; a guilty creature. 

I know not which to prononnee the most guilty: the nation that 
inflicts ft wrong, or that which qnirtly submits to it. 

Calhoun Works, Speech, Feb, 25, 'a in vol. ft, p. 02. [a. ’53.] 

2. Involving, expressing, or characterized by guilt; sin¬ 
ful; criminal; as, ajrwtftydeed; guilty behavior. 

In Wycliffe’* conscious eye appear A guilty hope, a guilty fear, 
r ‘- ?okebi ~~ 


Scott Rokeby can. 2,~Bt. 

3. [Archaic.] Liable to the penalty; deserving: with of 
followed by the penalty. 

They all condemned him to be guilty of death. Mark xiv, 64. 


ra, < 

[< \S.gyltig,<gylt: seeoriLT,n.] gllt'yf; gult'yt; kjnd °f lyre.l go 
Kylt'yt.-?ciUH'y-llket, adv. Guiltily. Ure't.-guf-inr'- 

Synonyma: see criminal. One who plays 

— guilty bull. In croquet, the ball to be played next on the guitar, 
the adversary’s side. Called &]&o danger •ball. guit'er-man - lie, 

-gnllt'bly.ffrfii.-gulll'l-ncss, n. git'er-man-oit, n. Mineral. A bluish-gray lead sulfar- 

guiin bnrd, gim'bOrd, n. Ajcws’-harp. [< F. githn- senfte(Pb 10 As 8 S 19 ) found massive. f< Fr ’ ” - 

barde.] man.] 

S^!F K ‘ A chemisette, worn with giilt'gult", gwlt'gwit\ n. A tropical American ccere- 

a low-necked drew. .. holdljirtl or honey-crecmT. [Onomatopoetic.l 


M^ht I «»w thee ^ternijtU gu U-,gui,^ TopUy uponthecrcdulltyorsimplicityof; 

Hast thou gulled her of her jewel* or her hraceletsf 

Ben Jon SON Alchemist act v, *c. 2. 

Synonyma: see cheat. 

gal jg, r t. To gulp; aw allow.- g„ | |'o\v-l ug+, a. 
gullet, rt. To form gullies In; gully. 
ff 11 * 11 , *•, }• A long-winged, web-footed larine swim¬ 
ming bird having the upper 
mandible hooked. The pre¬ 
vailing color Is usually white 
with a bluish, grayish, or slaty 
mantle. The great black, 
backed gull {Larusmarinus) 
of the North Atlantic, the 
herriug-gull (Z. argentatus), 
the mew or common Euro¬ 
pean gull (Z. canus ), Bona- 
parte'a gull (Z. Philadelphia) 
of North America, the fish- 
tailed gull (Xema mbtni), 
and the wedge.talled gull 
(lihodoslethia rosea) of arc- 
tie regions are examples. 

2. One of various gull-like 
sea-birds, as a tern, skua, 
jaeger, or gannet. [< Corn. 
guttan, guil.J 



somewhat like a violin, 
and usually six strings, 
three of gut and three of 
silk spun over with silver 
wl re, played by the fingers Guitars, 

of one nand, while the A queeo playing the Moorish gab 
notes are stopped by the tar. or eigtrum (from a 16th-reo- 
fingers of the other on the tur y print) ' * Qd * modern ^ uiIar - 
frets of the neck. It Is tuned as shown below, according 
to ita written notation, but sounds an octave lower. [ < 
F. guitare, < L. cilha- 
Gr. Jcithara , 



Manner of Tuning Guitar. 


ney-creeper. [Onomatopoetic.] 
. giiit'n-nent, n. A page; varlet. 


giiim'plet, 7 i. A small flag or guidon. 

tfiilu'ea», gin's, »- 1. An English monetary unit equal £!!i V'er^’"’’ QuWvr* 

to_21 shillings or about §5. 2 A former English gold gui-vrd', gl-vr£’, a. [F.] Her. Terminating In animal 
coin: so called because first coined (1C63) from Guinea heada; anserated. 

gold. It was issued until 1817. See coin. gulze, n. Guise. PnrL. Soc. 

To twenty poor widow* he left two guineas each. gll'ln, giu'ld, n. [gu'LjE, gifl'lt or gti'le,J?J.] [L.] 1 . The 

Jas. Parton People’s Biography, John Hoicard p. 73. [a. li.] esophagus or gullet; the throat. Specifically; (1) Zool. 

— triiin'ea*edg€*", n. The edge of a book.cover, ser- rm --- -- * *' * 

',ea like 41 - J -'- 


rated like the edge of a gold guinea.— npn de g., a guinea 



The upper part of the throat next the chin, as In a bird 
See lllus. under bird. (2) Entom. (a) The ventral part 
of the neck, (b) The submen turn in a beetle. 2 , Arch. 
A cyma reversa, or ogee molding. jxo'Jh* 


gii-lan'clia, gfi-lnn'chu, n. [Kind.] An Eaat.lndlon g u I |»+, n. A gully. 


. „ The Great Black-backed 

gulIGbilied", a. Hav- Gull {Larue jnarinus). !/•> 

aaf a “"(“wfterf’tCTnfiS" 1 be^ssdfos,. 

t wiser, n. A bird that teases gulls, as a tern or a Jaeger. 

loj iv»u ounuj- wilt* 

ranklin (suiter- gu}B, n. 1. A simple, credulous person; one easily 
tricked or duped; the victim of a trick or deceit. 

Thon put a jape on me, thou sodden-brained guilt 

Scott Kenilworth vol. i, ch. 4. p. 65. [h. h. a co.] 
2. A deceit; cheat; trick. 3. [Prov. Eng.] (1) A kind 
of game. (2) A gosling. (3) The bloom of the willow 
In the spring. (4) An unfledged bird. (5) [Cant.] A 
crown. II. Diet. 4. [Scot.] A large trout. 5. lYint. 
An enlargement or tearing of a point-hole In a sheet of 
pmxr while printing. [< Ice. golr , gulr , yellow.] 
Compounds:— giillGcatclC'cr, n. One who deceives 
and entraps simple tons.— gu 11'fi nc n "t, n. A gull; dupe. 
— gu ll'fish", //. [Local, Eng.] The coalflsh.— g.^gal. 
mutt, n. A gull; dupe.— g.Jtrrnpert, n. One w'ho lenda 
to gamhlers at a usurious rate of ioterest. 


e l au/ar^onthof n Wdienn pertalning ^ th ® glllt ^ ; ® ^ where gulls are 6red; a natura/ breeding-resort of^guils! 

gular pouch Of a pelican. giill'or-v^ n T-iE 1 * jVI Triekerv* frhnrt- rhr»ntintr 

giCIalimit, n. A merganser, gnlniind duckt. h!!i7il, L f 

gu lc It 1 , gulch, rt. [Prov. Eng.] To swallow gn^edily; gulp. - , To carry forward the work of 

gu Ich 2 , ci. [Prov. Eng.] To fall heavily. H. Diet. making (a road) in steps or benches one above and m ad- 

gnlclii,/?. [Am.] A ravine or hollow; a rocky or rough yanccof the other; notch. 2. To make gullets or curved- 
narrow’ valley; gully. bottomed notches between the teeth of (a saw); gum. 

a Xferte?Siti , B < ?B^ Sterra Ke " fc arc aDadrJ rtm, ‘ a '“ ao ' „'»bKk'JrtnT R'n f ^mo 1 utt. C "ic h r “ lct uaed 

AVlnciiell lYeodarnites ch. 27, p. 439. [s. c. g. ’90.] K 11 * ,t t * «■ I» ^ he passage from the mouth to the stom- 
rprnv Fntr l A beavv aw kward fall II Din ach; the esophagus. 2. One of various channels or 
" The act of swallowing greedily. 2. A glutton. Ca , vl .^ li . 8 analogous to^^the esophagus. (!) A gully. 


Obverse and Reverse of a Spade Guinea of George III. 

coined in the reign of George III., bearing the British arms 
on a spade-shaped shield. 

guln'ea 2 , n. A word used, mainly in componnds, to gulch 2 , ft. [I 
denote real or supposed derivation from Guinea, a coun- giilch 3 t, 7?. 1. 
try on the west coast of Africa. gnlilt, n. Gold. 

Componnds, etc.:-Gnin'en.-cloth", n. Any cloth <*eil, gul'den, n. 1. The Austro-Hungarian florin or 
exported to Guinea or West Africa.— g,scorn, n. A vari- monetary unit. See coin. 2. The Dutch guilder. See 
etyof East-1 ndlan millet (Sorghum vulgare) extensively guilder. 3. Formerly, one of the various golden coins 
cultivated for food In ancient and modern times, esi>eclally enrrent in Germany and the Low Countries. [G., fiorin, 

1q sonthern Europe and parts of Africa, Including Guinea. aiilden golden ^ ncJd crold 1 L ’ 

— (i. current, a cuiTent of the Atlantic ocean setting A* »thp nnffln rPnr nmn. 

toward the Guinea coast.— g.<fovvl, ?/. An African mi- f n “ * ^ den *“ td » n * Tbe P 11 ® 11 * i' 01 ^ oold- 

inldine bird having a full body, small head partly naked, Allr/ TProv Fng 1 Tolaimh- grin- aneer 

and short or depressed .tail, especially the common do- J l,’ rlller To eivptiie tlneturifretPto^’r^rrtT eh 1 
“S wMteaD 0 ts rfa met€aovi «' iark<gray variegated with Jiilet^ GhUtony^flio.the ^llet C ] 

xr . . V- ‘ , ■ , . . —gu'li*tt, n. Aglutton. 

their cr >j ■ • ■ Ihkethe Ouinca»fowl; gules, giQlz, n. Tier. The tincture red: in a blazon without ^ i 

they are exrel lent enormous devourers of insects. color Indicated hv* vortical nsrflllol linoa r K mip h lNiiTt Q* toollah.— kuIPin)i*iichn\ n, 

D. G. Mitch all My Farm of Edgercood ch. 3, P . 192. [s. ’67.] o?lg.plof“S//G throat,< thSat.J ° % ffli Vi y 1 , gol'l, rt. [gui/lied; gul'ly-ing!] To furrow oat 

— g.*grnin«, w. pi. Grains of panidise. See grain.— igulf, gulf, rt. I. To plunge in or as In a gulf: engulf. the action of running water; make a gully in. 

erv tall era.ss (Punicum. inrnentntnrtn ** & 1 6 ’ » — r '*- Bi -—" — * e 


John lay oo the groand hy n barrow of heather where a little gul¬ 
let waa. Blackmore Loma Doone ch. 3, p. 19. [h. r 83.] 

(2) A gore; gusset. (3) A piece of throat-armor. (4) A 
concave space between saw-teelh. (5) Civ. Engirt. A 
narrow working cutting used for a dirt-ear track. (6) The 
lower end of a horse-collar. [ < OF. goulet, dim. of gole , 
< L. gula, throat.]— gnPlet*lnr"ia 1, a. Gulinular.— 
g.*nn\v, n. A saw having hooked teeth; brier-tooth saw. 
gnl'ley, gul'e, ft. A metal tram-rail or tram-plate. [Spe- 
cinl use of gully 1 , ft.] tfi.J'ly*. 
gul'II-bl(e, gul'i-bl, a. Cnpahle of being gulled; simple; 
credulous.— gul"ll-l>irf-(y, n. 


K.:crasM, n. 1. A very tall grass iPunieumjnmentornm 
or P. altixsimum) frmn tropical Afrlea, cultivated for fod¬ 
der In the southern United Stares. 2. Johnson grass. See 
grass. — g.-.hcn. «. 1. A guinea-fowl. 2. The com- 

- J V. . ■ ■' ■ .... 


Than if with thee the roaring wells 
Should gu^him fathom-deep in brine. 


giit'ly 3 +, t i. To run or flow with a gurgling noise, 
gul'l j’ 1 , ft. [gul'lies, })/.] A farrow or channel cut by 


try . __ _ 

petals resembling tltose on a guinea-fowl; checkered lily; 
guinea-lien flower.— GulnVn-man, n. A vessel that 
makes voyages to Guinea.-g.,pig, n. l.A South-trnif 
American rodent, a eavv (Caria cobalt a), commonly white, ** * ■ 

variegated wdth red anu black: named probably through a 
mistake for Guiana pig. It Is supposed to be the domestic 
form of the restless cavy, and Is noted for Its fecundity. 2, 

The boachvark. 3, [Slang, Eng.] (1) A nominal director of 
a Joint-stock company, who lends the Influence of his name 
for a guinea for each session of the board. (2) A special 
juryman, paid a guinea a day, or a guinea a ease If he alt on 
more than one In the same day. (3) A military officer as- 
signed to special duty for which he Is paid a guinea a day.— 
g.jpl ii in, w. The plum-llke fruit of a large West-Afrfcan 
tree {i\irinarlum excelsum) of the rose family (Ronacete), 
hardly edible, on account of Its scant and dry farinaceous 
pulp and large stone. Called also rough*slinplum and gray 
plum.— g.swnrm, n. A very slender thread-like nema¬ 
tode worm (Filaria medinenMs), common In tropical Africa 
and Asia, and also found elaewhcrc: sometimes 6 feet long 
when adult. The larva bores Into a cyclops (crustacean), 
and In drinking-water enters the! human stomach, whence 
It makes Its way to tlie subcutaneous connective tissue, 
especially of the legs and feet, where it causes abscesses. 

Gulti'e-an, gin'g-Gn, a. Of, pertaining to, or named 
after Guinea in West Africa. 

gnl-purc', gt-piOr', «. [F.] 1. A lace in which the 
pattern or heavy parts are cut out of cambric and npplied 
to an open part of stitchwork. 2. A kind of gimp. 

3. A lace having no ground mesh, but having the pat¬ 
tern held In place by connecting threads. See lace. 


Tennyson In Memoriam x, st. 5. 

2. To make gulfs In, or to surround with gulfs. 3. 

[Eng.] In Cambridge University, to rank in the gulf. 

See gulf, n ., 5. 

nIf, ft. 1 . The tract of w f ater lying within a large In¬ 
dentation or curve of the general coast-line of n country, __ _„. _ 

ranking in size between n bay and a sea, though the die- ”• [Seot.] A kln< 

tinction is not consistently observed; a very large hay; SH-lflK'i-ty* giu-les’l-tl, n. _ 

ns, the Guif Of Mexico; the Gulf of Guinea. 2. An abyss, , Corruption among the lofty and the low, gulosity, credulity, 
* ” - ^ ■’ ■* ~ - - ’ Imbecility. Carlyle Fr. Rev. vol. i, bk. ii, ch. 8, p. 65. [h.] 

[< LL. gulosita(t-)s, < L. gu lotus, gluttonous, < gula , 


running water; a deep gutter; narrow ravine; ditch. 
[< OF. goulet; see gullet.] 

— gnl'lys|?iit"+, ft. A glutton.— gul'ly-hale", n. 
[Rare.] A manhole Into a drain or the like.—g,,hauler. 
n. 1 Slang, Eng.] One wlio gathers from gutters any things 
of value that they may chance to contain. — g«l'ly- 
inmith", ft. A large pitcher with a gnliv-shaped spout. 

’ * ^ind of knffe. gul'liet. 

[Rare.] Voracity; greediness. 


hollow’, or chasm in the earth ; as, the Gulf of Avernus! 

The ribbed sand is full of hollow gulfs, tliroatTi 

Where moMter. ^ g,,l p, goto, * To .wallow eaaerly and in large draft.: 

3. Thatwhich engulfs or swallows Irretrievably: a whirl- X %"m rf/bUklvfl’ -Hi, tain ‘to 
pool or absorbing eddv. 4. A wldc or impassable space; ell] J „ ’ Tim act of Sdning ofsome King gul^down* 
a separation not easify bridged or overcome; an abyss; a s vkhow- as to a * 

as, the gulf between the rich and the poor. 5. [Eng.] In gXht „ ’aJ (lnuk at a gtiip - 

Cambridge University, the rating of those students w-ho ^ulpt \n Gulped Phil Soc 

fi examination, and gn|n. GuIlL-giiit 


uamonuge t Diversity, me rating oi t 

have barely succeeded in passing an examination, and gnlt>, hr‘Guilt.— giilt'yt. a. Guilty, 
whose names appear at the bottom of the list. 6. Mining. eru'I y» glli'll, a. Her. Of or pertaining to gules; tinctured red. 
A large deposit of ore in a lode. 7+. The throat. [< F. gum 1 , gum, v. [gummed: oum'mino.] I. t. 1. To 


— Cluny guipure, lacc having a geometrical or con- 
ventlona design.- ii let g„ darned lace.-RriiaiwNnnce , 


golfe, < Gr. Mphos , Mjm, bay.] ffiilfet; gulplit, 

Synonyma: see abyss. 

— On I f St r ennij a vast ocean current flowing from the 
region of the Gulf of Mexico northerly along the coast of 
the United States and then northeastwardly In the direction 
of the British Islands aud tlie Scandinavian coast. 

ItUfoood that the amount [of heat] transferred by the Gulf* 
stream from equatorial regions into the North Atlantic . . . 
[amounts] to no less than onc-fifth part of the entire heat pos¬ 
sessed by the North Atlantic. 

James Croll Climate and Time ch. 1 


smear, patch, or cover witii or as with'guui; stick gum 
or any gummy substance upon; also, to stiffen or stick 
with gum; ns, to gum a label. 2. [Slang, U. S.] To 
deceive; humbug; fool; gull; as, he tried to gum me. 
II. {. 1, To become besmeared or clogged with any 

gummy substance; as, tlie axle has gummed up. 2. To 
become of the character or quality of gum; become stiff 
and sticky; ns, oil gums on a bearing. 3. [Local, U. S.] 
To go in search of gum; a* : to go gumming in the woods. 
4, [Slang, U. S.] To deceive, or try to deceive. 


Hallo 1 1 see yoa’re|rumm/nfli._ 


1, p. 15. [a. *75.] 

> ^ST-» aarnea lace.—iCfimisHnnce ■»>« Gnlfpd p,„, 

g., any lace of the styles peculiar to the Renaissance.— Gu^ilea. Phil. Soc. 

tape g„ guipure with flat strips instead of round eurda. K 11 If'Veetl , ft. A large olive-brown fncaeeous sen- 
gulrdt, rt. To gird.— gulrMIe' 1 ', ft. Girdle. weed (Sargassum baec{ferum) with stalked air-bladders, 

guJr'landt, n. Garland, guir'lnndt. gulTy, gulf'i, a. Containing or full of gulfs. 

^am^m^or gnrfger* aluhT^Iaer^'^ 0 '- 1 T ° drC8S a8 * of^Il^na^"poundJd d aLusrwhl2h f hardeK^^S ’!• ’ l - An amorphous brittle mass resulting from 

i gUl er ‘ , ^ v worms can not penetrate It. the drying of the exuded sap of trees or shrubs. True 

Litiac, ft. 1. lhe external appearance as produced by gn-]lti'u-ia, giu-lin'yn-la, ft. Zooph. The develop- ffums are usually soluble In water,but not in alcohol and 
^ n,ing i micn p aspect; habit; mental stage of an nctiuozonn succeeding the hydroplan- ?l™“ sr J olve ^* ; but the ? sme c la TOlarlv applied also to 
o rSL* 8 ’ i he a the guise of humility. U la, when the actlnostome or gullet Is formed. [< L. true re8,ua a A nd to F ,n resIns ’ See^ble below, also resin. 

2. The manner; behavior; also, customary manner; aula, throat.l — irii-llii'n-lnr, a 1 As P re<aoQ*gtimA are oot for lwting fire. 

fashion; way. ___ g ./-lls , l “7 Xgifc'in. ’ Tbay ‘“ , ^ rf ” ma,b '*' mp '&a^ I S5^«,mi.? l )i. 


. Curtis Trumps ch. 66, p. 383. [r. *73.] 
— giiniGgaine", n. [Slang, U. S.] An impo8itlon; trick. 
gum 2 , vi [oummed: oum'mino.] [Slang.] To use the gums 
imrpu; m«, miu uiu nu nuw kdow. teeth, chiefly or only in tin. phrase to guin it. 

Homer iliad tr. by Chapman, hk. it, 1.538. To clear out siiaces between the teeth of (a 

saw), as by a rotating steel cutter or an a ornriing wheel. 


sofa, arm, «isk; at, fare, accord; element, = over, C*ight, § = usage; tin, machine, j = renew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, burn; aisle; 
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giuia 


2. Bot, Same as gum-thee. 3. India-rnbber. 4. pi. 
[Local, U. S.l India-rubber overshoes. 5, [U. S.] A 
preparation of some natural gum or gum resin (as cherry- 
gum or balsam of Tolu), or of some other tenacious sub¬ 
stance, for use as a masticatory. Called also ckeu ing*gum. 
G. Thickened and oxidized oil. 7. Amofig whalers, 
the hardened epithelium binding together the plates of 
whalebone at tneir base. 8. A sirup made by dissolv¬ 
ing sugar in boiling water. 9. [Southern U. S.] A sec¬ 
tion or a gum-tree made Into a well-curb, a watering- 
trough, a bin, etc.; aiso, a beehive made of a similar hol¬ 
low log; a bee-gum. [< F. gomme, < L. gummi, < Gr. 
kommt, gum.] gu m bt. 

Compounds, etc.: — giiin'*n ii'M-inul, n. The Senegal 
gRlago.— sriim*bucket, n. Labors’ Slang.] A tobacco- 
pipe.— gu nueell. n. Bot. A special cell in which a gum 
is produced.— ginu:ri*i n?*, n. An Old World shrub (Vis. 
tusladaniferns) of the rook-rose family (Cistaceee), having 
large white flowers and yielding ladanum; rock-rose: fre¬ 
quently cultivated for ornament; also, one of other species 
of Cistn#, as C. Crettcus.— gum drop, n. A molded sweet¬ 
meat, often soft Inside, made usually of gum arable, but 
sometimes also of gelatin, glucose, etc.— gu iiimI y u n m i t e» 
n. Explosive gelatin.—gum cluNtic, india-rubber.— 
gmn«plunt, n. Any one of various pinnts of the genus 
Grindelia, in the western and southwestern United States, 
having all the parts covered with a glutinous varnish when 
young. See Grindelia.— gum: pot, «. A pot for melting 
varnish-stock.— gum resin, a hard solid body consisting 
of a gum and a resin. It exudes as a milky Juice when inci¬ 
sions are made in the stems, branches, or roots of some veg¬ 
etables, and gradually hardens In the air.—gumssiieker, 
»t. [7>lang, Austral.] A person of European blood born 
In Australia.—guuidnp tree, the ironbark-tree ( Enca■ 
typtus Sieberianm of Tasmania. Called mounUiin*ash in 
southeastern Australia.— gum'water, n. A solution, as 
of gum arable In water, used In pharmacy as a vehicle.— 
rewiilunry gum, a dark matter left la the manufacture 
of stearin; caudle-pitch; ship-chandlera’ gum. 

Derivatives: — guin-iiiiPer-ou*, a. Yielding or pro¬ 
ducing gum.—gum-mnVi-ty, u. [liare.] Gummiuess.— 
giim'niaus, a.— Viscous; adhesive. 

Varieties of Gem. 


Name. 


Source. 


Use. 


a-ca'cla-g. Acacia .Arts and med. 

sc'a-roid g. 3 .... Austral. Xanthorrhsea. Medicine 
*e*a-rordea-g... Acaroidg.* 

Al'sace g.Dextrin g.* 

am-ino'ni-ae g.». Dor emu Ammoniacum Med. and pharm. 

«a'i-in£-g. 4 . Ihjmensca Courbaril... Incense and ph’rm. 

Bar’ba-ry g * ... Acacia Xilotira .Pharmacy 

Bas’so-ra gA... A species of cactus.... ]An adulterant 

Ben-gal' g.®. Acacia Arabica .Arts and med. 

bcn’zo-In-g.G. benlamin* 

blaek'boy-g.'... Aearofd g.* 

Bot’s-ny Bay g.. Acuroid g.* 

British g_ v . Dextrin g. # 

brit tle g. 1 . \Arackt ulbUlet .Pharmacy 

Bu'tc-a g.*.j II u ten frmulosa .Medicine 

Cad'Jl-I g .Acaela-g.* 

Can’de-ros g. 11 . East Indies... .Ornamenta 

Cape g. 1 .i cacia horrlda .Pharmacy 

Car'a-ma nl-a g. Barbary g. # 
ca-ra’na-g.Carauua-g.* 

ca-rau'na-g * ... Inca <Jaranna .. Pharmacy 

ca-sbew’-g. 18 ... Anacfirtlium occlden- 

tale .Pharmacy 

cha’gn-al-g. Puya lanuginosa 

cher'ry-g.Cherry- and plum-trees 

chie'le-g. 13 . \rhrnn ftipota . Chewing-gum 

co'pal-g.* 1 . Trachylobium and oth¬ 
er trees.Varnish 

Dammara Australia... Varnish 

starch.Arts and med. 

Gardenia huldn .Medicine 

Kh us Metopiurn .Arts 

G. tragaesnth* 


Dtun’mar gl*.. 

dex trin g.n_ 

dl'ka-nia’ll-g. 16 . 

doc’ror-g. 7 . 

dragon-g. 

el'e-mi-g. 3 . 


In many of the names In the list, the word gum may be 
prefixed to the other word; as, gum acacia; gum anfm6; 
gum copal. 

Synonym/; brittle whitish resini, fragrant resin 3 , white- 
sna-yellow resin*, brittle transparent resin 4 , an aeacia-res- 
fn*. resin like tragacantb®, aromatic resin 7 , dark resin 8 , 
bitter resin®, translucent resin 1 ®, white pellucid resin 11 , 
dark resin 13 , hard amber-like resin 1 *, an artificial resin 14 , 
resinous gum 1 *, concrete resinous iuiee»«, whitish, yellow¬ 
ish, or read! sb tears 17 , brownish-yellow resin 18 , bitter aro¬ 
matic resin 18 , brittle waxy resin*®, brittle resin 31 , small Ir¬ 
regular tears**, resinous exudation 3 *. 
gum 2 ,1. The firm fleshy tissue that invests the nocks 
of the teeth and covers the adjneent portion of the jaw. 

Her eye-teeth were coming through, perhaps the doctor would 
cut her (/ums. Jaxe ANDaEWS Only a Year ch. 8, p. 178. [L. * a.] 
2+, [Slang.] Arrogant talk. 3+. ])l. The molar teeth. 
[< AS. gOma , palate, pi. the iaws.] go met. 

Compounds: — guni'sboil", n. Med. A small boll 
formed on the gum; an alveolar al^scess.— gitimrnali, n. 
Med. The red-gum or tooth-rash of infancy.—gu hmni ick, 
n. A piece of Ivory, hard rubber, or the like, for infants to 
bite upon in teething. 

gutn'bn, gum’bfl, »t. [Southern U. S.l 1. The okra (Hibls. 
cus or Abelmoschns esculent us), or Its mucilaginous pods. 
2. A aoop of which okra is an lugredlent; also, a dish of 
tender okra-pods stewed with condiments. 3. Geol. The 
stratified portion of the lower till of the Mississippi valley. 
4. Creole patois in Louisiana and the West Indies. ,3. 
[Colloq., M estern U. S.] Tbe mod of the prairies. [Prob. 
Ind. or negro.] 

giii(i'bo*l)ni"bo, gum'b5«llm r bn,7». The Jnmaica or West 
India birch (Bur sera gummifera), tbe fruit of which yields 
a balsamic turpentine, and the hark a white Uquor that 
hardens and resembles eleml-gum. 
giiiu'by, gum'bi,«. [W. Ind.] A drum made out of a hol¬ 
low tree: used by negroes of the West Indies, 
gnni'nia, guni’o, n. [gum'ma-ta, />?.] [IX.] Pathol. 

A tumor doe to syphilis.— guin'mn-ton*, a. 
guni'mc-Il ue, n. Same as dextrin. [= oommelin.] 
guni^iier, gnm'^T, n. 1. A machine or tool for gullet- 
ing saws. 2. A person who gums saws, 
gu m'in I c, gum'ic, a. Of, pertaining to, or derived from 
gum.—gnnt mie n eld. 1, Same as arabpj. 2. A com¬ 
pound (CoHtoOio) fonned In the oxidation of glucose by 
Fehling’s solution: now believed to he impure tartronic acid. 
£uiti'iiil-nc*«, gurn'i-nes, n. 1, The condition or 
quality of being gummy; vieconsncss. 2. An accumn- 
lation'of gummy matter. 

^iiiiUnil ng, gum'lng, n. 1. The act of applying gum 
nr fastening with glim; specifically, the application of 
gum-water to a lithographic stone. 2. A disease, 
marked hy a discharge of gum, which affects treea bear¬ 
ing stone-fruit. 3. Gitillcting, as of saws. 
giiiiCiiiltc, gmn'ait n. Minei'al. A gum-like, greasy, 
reddish-yellow to hyncinth-ml, feeblv trauslneent, hy¬ 
drous sirico-uranntc,(IIjgPbCaBa)U|SiO| 8 . [< L. gam- 
mi; bt*e gcm 1 , «.] 

giini-ino'sis, gum-mfi'sis. n. Bot. The extensive change of 
tissue into gum In the older parts of certain plants, as tn 
cherry-gum. [< L, gumml; see gum 1 , «.] 
gmiCiny, gum'i, a . [GUM'Mi-En; gcm'mi-est.] 1. Of 
the nature of gum; viscous; as, a gummy exudation. 
2. Covered or tilled with gum or viscous mutter; clogged 
with gum; sticky; as, gmnmy leaves and bark. 3. Pa¬ 
thol. OumnmtoiiH. 4. [Slang.] Swollen; puffy. 

Synonyma; see adhesive. 

gu m' iii y, u. [Tasmania.] A galeold shark (Galem or Mue- 
— ■ irctk ' 


Burseraeefe ., 


cn-phor'bl-um- 

p.to. 

ga’lam-g. 1 . 

gal'ltti-num-g. 17 

ged'da-g. 1 . 

grass’-tree* g... 
giml'a-cuni-g. 3 .. 
gum sr’a-bie.... 
g. Is'n’ja-min 1 . 
g. gut’ta* (gam'- 

bogt*) 18 . 

g. thus. 

F r. tmg'fl-canth.. 
mg or Uogg g.. 

Hy'a-wa g. 

Iti'dl-a g......... 

I 'vy-g. 18 . 

lldMa-g. 

lu‘ni-r>cr*g. 

kan'rl-g. 

king-g.».... 

ku-tee’ra-g. 

lab’da-nuin-g. 8 . 

Lic-g. 8 . 

lad’a-uum-g. 

Ic’don-g. 

ma-guvy'-gA... 
mes‘qu[te-g. 

mog'a-dore' 

moist g. 

Mo-roc'co g. 

o-lib’a-nuin-g. 38 

o-pop'a-n*.\-g. 8 . 

plas tic g. 

sag'a.pe'num 

g.31. 

fal’a-brei’da g.. 
san’da-rac-g. 3 *.. 

Has'sa g. 

sav'ft-kin-g. 


ScnVla g.* 1 - 

fcen'e-gal g- 

f^>-no‘ra g.. 

sto'rax-g. 3 - 

^un'kln g.. 

suc’co-ry.g. 3 *., 
6weet-g. 13 _ 


( Med..pbannacy, 
( and varnish 

Euphorbia .Med. and pharm. 

Acacia .\rts 

Ferula galbnidjiiui .Medicine 

Acacia .Arts 

A car old g.* 

Gualacum officinale... Pharmacy 
Acacis-g.* 

Sly rax Benzoin .Toilet 


Garcinla . 

Ollbanum*g. 

Astragalus Terns . 

Doctor-g.* 

Idea Giiianensis . 

Acaclw-g.* 

Hedera Helix . 

Ge<Idft-g. # 

Jnniperus commit tile 
A gat his Australis . 


taPba-g. 

tfll’ca^g. 

Tu'no g. 

Tu'ric g. 

Tor'key g.... 

g ... 


Med. and pigment 
Arts and pharm. 
Medicine 
Medicine 


Sterculia urens . 

Cist us . 

Various trees. 

L»bdanum«g.* 
LatKlnnum-g.* 

Agave Americana 
Alga rolda glandulosa 
and other trees..., 
Barbary g.* 

Dextrin-g. # 

Acacin-g.* 

Various trees.. 

Opopanax Chlrouturn. 
Gutta-percha. 


Ferula Persica . 

Brittle g. # 

f'allttris qnadrivalvis. 
Albizzla fastigiala 
Acacia stenocurpa and 

A. Seyal . 

JPiuhinia return . 

Acada Senegal . 

barren Mexicana . 

Sty rax officinalis . 

Kavfikln-g.* 

Chondrllla. Jnncea . 

Liguldambar Styruci- 

Jtua .. 

Savakln-g. # 

S«vnkln-g.* 

Chiclc-g.* 

Acaeia-g.* 

Acacia-g.* 

rbirle-g.* 


Varnish, ete. 
Arts and med. 
Arts and pharm. 
Pharmacy 
Varnish 


Confectionery 


Pharmacy 
Med. and pharm. 
(See vocanj 


Medicine 
Varnish, etc. 


Pharm. and arts 
Arts 

Pharmacy 
Brewing and med. 
Medicine 

Narcotic 

Pharmacy 


tel us au tare tints). 
ginnp, gvmp, n. [Colloq.] A stupid person; simpleton. 
L< Ice. gumpr, rump.]— gnmp'beud", n. [Local, U. S.] 
A stupid, doltish, or headstrong nmn or boast, 

Kiinipa, gumpz, n. pi. [Sent.] Ill humor, 
giiniji'tloii, gump'shun, n. 1. [Colloq.] lteady per¬ 
ception and (liscrnnination; quick discernment and 
adoption of the elements of practical success; acuteness; 
common sense. 

Jenn . . . had managed herself thronghout with a degree of 

f rndenre mid gumption far beyond her years. CAaLYLE in 
roude’s Thomas Cartyte vol. 1, ch. 23, p. 851. [S. ’82.] 

2. Paint. (1) The art of preparing colors. (2) The sup¬ 
posed •• lost medium ” nsetl bv the nld painters, to which 
the excellence of their work Is attributed. (3) A variety 
of megilp. [< gaum 1 , < AS. gffman, = Goth, gaumjan , 
perceive, o!>serve.] friitti'lloiit. 

Kuiiip^tion-leMH, a . Without gumption. 

Kimtp'tlGiiN, gump'shus, a. [Colloq.] 1. Having gump¬ 
tion. 2. [Prov. Eng.] Supercilious; conceited; bumptious. 
gum'*tree", gum'-tri', n. Any oue of various trees of 
the United States and Australia. (1) [U. S.] (a) The 
black- or sour-gum (Xyssa sylratica) of the dogwood 
family (Cornaceie). a large tree of the Southern States, 
with ululsh-black ovoid fruit, leaves bright-crimenn in 
autumn, and soft, firm, close-grained wood. Called also 
tupeto, pepperi(lqe y and sour-gum tree, (b) The sweet- 
gum (Liguutambar Sfyradjlua ), of the wich-hazcl fam¬ 
ily Ulamamelideip). a large tree of the Atlantic States, 
readily recognizable by its star-like, 5-lobed, fragrant 
leaves and globular fruit, a compact hHll of capsules 
suspended by a slender pedicel. Called alsn Wxte.d. (2) 
la Australia,* anyone of various species of Eucalyptus. 

Kii ii, gun, ri. [gunned; oun'king.] [U. S.] To shoot 
with a gun, especially small game; hant with a fowl¬ 
ing-piece: chiefly used In the present participle; as, to 
go gunning for partridges. 

gun, 7i. 1. A metal tube for firing projectiles by the 

force of gunpow¬ 


der or other explo- 
slvcs, together 
with its stock, car¬ 
riage, and other 
attachments. 

When mounted on 
a carriage It is spe¬ 
cifically called a 
cannon (though 

tbe term gun is „ . 

then still often re- Breech-toading Gnn Mounted on De¬ 
tained; as, the appearing Gun-carriage. 

Woolwich “infant” The is fired from the elevated posi- 
Is an 81-ton gun); tion shown, and the recoil throws It down 
when on a Stock tor reloading, as indicated by tbe dotted 
and requiring the lines. «. air-chamber; ft, breech; C, cylin- 
USC of noth hands der holding compressed air, serving as a 
to hold and elm it, cushion to receive the kick, and turnish- 
it is variously dis- ing power to elevate the gun; tn, revolving 
Unguis bed as a ri- mechanism 
Jte, musket, car - lrani >i° n ‘ 
bine, or fowling apiece. See cannon; rifle. 



P, parapet; r, rammer; t. 


2. Specifically, a shot-gun, as distinguished from a rifle. 

Guns only were allowed, as rifles would be too dangerous with 
so many Caffirs about. The Field [London] June 30, ’83, p. #02. 

3. One of various other devices for discharging missiles 
through a tnbe; as, an &\r*gun; blow -gun; m this sense 
usually in composition. 4. The discharge of a gun; re¬ 
port of a gnn, as in firing salutes. 5. [Western U. S.l 
A pistol or revolver; as, he drew his gun and covered 
the fellow. 6. A device consisting of two parallel cast- 
iron plates which can be fixed at different distances apart, 
for gaging the width of panes of plate glass in the conrse 
of maunfacture. [Perhaps < OF. mangonel , < LL. 
mangonellus , mangonel, dim. of mangonum , < Gr. 
manganon , war-engine for throwing stones.] g;u n ue+. 

Phraaes, etc.:— neceleriiting gun, see accelerate. 

— Armstrong gini» a wrought-iron cannon, usually 
breech-loading, having an Iron-hooped steel inner tube: 
designed by Sir William Armstrong.— breech *1 nail in g 
gun, a gun loaded at the breech, which Is then closed by 
a screw or wedge-block.— Cn net gun, a gun constructed 
on the system of M. Canet, with Improved method of 
mounting and of protection by turrets, giving great initial 
velocity, flatness of trajectory, and consequent accuracy 
and penetrative energy.— centrifugal gnn, a gun firing 
small projectiles from a chambered disk by so-called centrif¬ 
ugal force.— (tniiblesbnrrcleri gnu. a sbot-gun or rifle 
having two parallel barrels mounted on the same stock.— 
evening Kiiii,agunthatiaflrcd at an appointed time In the 
evening (usually sunset or at 9 p. m.); as, the evening pun 
fromaiartoraflag-8hlp. Called also sunset gun.— Erie*- 
noii gu n. a cannon with a solid wrought-iron reenforce with 
a series of thin washers forced on byhydrostatic pressure.— 
Eraser gun, a Woolwich gun.— (in t ling guu, a ma¬ 
chine gun with parallel barrels about a central axis, each 
having Its own lock: loaded and discharged, sometimes 
at the rate of 1,000 shots per minute, by turning a crank. 

— grent gun. 1. A caunon. 2. [Colloq.l A person of 
note or Importance. — g rent guns! an ejaculation ex* 

D ressing surprise, wonder, etc.— guu'sbnr''i*«*l, n. Tbe 
ube-of a gun.— gu tubrig, n. A brig carrying an arma¬ 
ment: no longer In use— gumcnptnin, 7i. The captain 
of a gun’s crew:—guiDcnrrlngt*, «. A carriage upon 
which a cannon is mounted and moved.— gu unlock, n. 
A covered deck earning the principal battery of a vessel 
of war. In old-fashioned shins of the line there were, as a 
rule, two gun-decks.— gumnrr, n. Mil. 1. The time at 
which a morning, evening, or other gun is regularly fired. 
2. The discharge of guns, collectively; gunshot.—gun* 
Him, n. A piece of flint fitted to the hammer of a flint¬ 
lock musket.—gnu *gen r, «. The gear belonging toa gun. 
— Ktnisim uponn, n. Abomb-Ianee orharpoan foralmr- 
poon-gun.—gnurirnn, n. 1. A superior iron suitable for 
manufacture into cannons. 2. A gun-harpoon.— guu:Iift, 
n. A bydraulle machine for raising and lowering heavy 
cannon.— giindnck, n. The mechanism of a gun by 
which the liainnier or needle is driven and the charge ex¬ 
ploded.— gun 1, Gun-iron. 2. An alloy, as of 

copper 9 pnrts. tin I part, formerly much used for smaller 
cannon, and silll used for other purposes.— gu n >in n ney, n. 
Money Issued in Ireland by James II., made from metal ob¬ 
tained by melting brass cannon, etc. [C.]— gu iMpend 11 - 
Iu iii, n. A ballistic peudulum. See ballistic.— gun* 
t>it, «. The pit In which a cast gun is molded ora built-np 
gun put together.—gnn*pnrt, n. A porthole.—guns 
runcli, n. The reach or range of n gun; gunshot.— 

S umroom, n. JS'aut. A room at the after part of a 
>wer gun-deek for the accommodation of junior officers. 
— gmitNcn rclicr* n. An instrument for examining a 
camion for Internal honeycombing.— gmi'nliut", 1, 
a. Made by the shot of a gun; as, a gunshot wound. 
II* i?. J , Mil. The length of the point-ohiuk range of a 
cannon-shot; hence, the range or reach of auy gun. 

Yoti are not yet out of the gun*shot a{ the devil. BUNYAN 
ITorA^i, Pilgrim's Progress pt. i, ch. 13, p. 131. [a. o. A co.] 

2» Her. A roundel sable. [C.] 3+. Shot or projectiles 

collectively.—gun:Hliy. a. Fearful of the sight or report 
of a gun, as sung or a nonse.- gnmnliy hch8, n.— guu* 
nlidc, tn Ordnance. The chassis on which a gun slides 
in recoiling when fired.—ginisstliug, in 1. Ordnance. A 
sling-tackle hy which to dismount or handle a heavy gun. 
2. A strap or sling by which a ride or shot-gun may bo 
slung from a saddle or over a man’s back.— gnu'- 
Htuitlt", ff. One who makes or repairs firearms.— gun'- 
Miiith"«*i*-y» 7i.— gu n :si irli , n. A ramrod.— gu n* 
Nlneli, n. The wooden part of a gun to which the lock 
and the barrel are attached.— Kiin*Ntticking, n. The 
process of fitting stocks to gun-barrels.— gnn'Htiine"t, 
yi. 1 . A stone used as a projectile in a cannon. 2. A gun- 
llint.— gun ftncklr, n. See tackle.— giiii*\vncl, n. 
A wad for a gun, tightly fitting its bore, over the charge 
of powder; particularly, a disk of pasteboard, compressed 
felt, or similar material.— gun ovarii, n. 1. Labor ex¬ 
pended In making nr mounting n cannon. 2. Calculations 
orother work relating toordnance.— II ntelikiHH gnn. 1 ♦ 
A light breech-loading, rapid-fire, rifled cannon, with fixed 
ammunition. 2. A revolving cannon tiring explosive 
shells, having five barrels grouped nround a common axis 
and rotated In front of a solid breech-block which has one 
opening to receive cartridges and another to discharge 
their shells.— Krn m> gun, a cannon of Ingot steel, made 
at Krupp’s works, Essen, Prussia.— Lii nenwter gun, a 
cannon having a slightly elliptical twisted bore and a conoid: 
projectile.— inncli Iui* guu, a breech-loading mounted 
gnn of one or many barrels, loaded nnd fired hy means of 
some mechanical device, or automatically by Its own re¬ 
coil.—inn guzine gnu, a gun or rifle that msy be dis¬ 
charged several times without reloading; a repeating gnn.— 
Mnlnbnr gun, a cannon made of iron bars hooped to¬ 
gether.— N mini con gun, a bronze 12-nouoder field-can¬ 
non brought into use about 1S56 by Napoleon ill.—Unix— 
linn gun, a howitzer for projecting shells horizontally.— 
(Junker gun, a dummy cannon.— rmrid:fire gun, a 
breech-loading rifled gun of one- to six-inch eslibcr,. 
using fixed ammunition, chiefly for naval use. It has 
greater range and penetrating power than the machinegun,. 
and can he fired ten to fifteen times a minute.—1< ml mu n 
gun, a cast-iron muzzle-loading cannon, much thicker at. 
the breech than elsewhere, and cooled, after casting, by 
water in the bore while the exterior is kept hot.— huiuuIc 
gun, a short cylinder of equal diameter with a given cam 
non and cast from the same material,used for testing ten¬ 
sile strength, etc.; not a trial gun.— sin out Ii gun, a breech¬ 
loading rifle with a fixed chamber closed hy a brecch-bloek 
turning about a horizontal axis 90° to the barrel, lying 
above the barrel’s axis and In the rear.— snn nf n gun 
[Slang], a rogue; rascal: a humorous epithet of frequent and: 
familiar application: perhaps originally son of a gonoph 
(thief).—W liltwiirtIi gun, an English rifted firearm of; 
hexagonal bore and very rapid twist.— wire or \Vn ml - 
bridge gun, a cannon built up of a tube overlaid wlthi 
square wire, the interstices being filled with solder or its> 
equivalent.— Woolwich gun, a British muzzle-loading' 
cannon having a steel tube hooped with wronght-lron colls. 

— gun'nngc, n. The number and weight of guns car¬ 
ried by a ship oi war.— gun'wler, n. [liare.] A gunner. 
gu'nn 1 . gQ'nu. n. 1, Sans. Grain. The lengthening un¬ 
der the accent of i, r. and u, fi, to 6 and 5, and of ri and ri 


mu = out; oil; lfl = f«d, Jft = future; c = k; church; dh = the; go, slug, ink; no; thiu; zh = tuure; F. boh, dtiae. <,/rom ; t, obsolete; %, variant.. 
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SOI 


to ar, by prefixing Q; as, in Sanskrit, o + l = t ! ;a + u = 5, 
etc. 2. Some similar change In other languages; as. in Eng¬ 
lish, ici/e = waif, < AS. ir(/; house = hous, < AS. hit*. 

The first lengthening of t and u. by progression Is called puna 
(masculine strength), a term of Sanskrit grammar. 

F. A. March Anylo*Saxon Grammar pt. i, § 88, p. 27. [n. 70.] 

The so-called gnna, in which the modification of the vowel is 
entirely occasioned hy the stress laid upoo it. A. 11. SAYCE Com- 
pa rat nr Philology ch. 9, p. 339. [tr. A CO. 74.] 

{Sana., quality.] — gu'irate, rt. Philol. To change by 
guna.— gu-nn'tion, n. 

(5u'tm J , gfl'nti, n. IHInd.l One of the three dominating 
principles of nature, accoraiog to the Sankhya theory. 

This triple order of transmigration is . . . explained to be the 1 ou f"' , to , 

passage or the soul through deities, men, and beasts and plants, W- Edmund Gunter (1581-1626), fltl 

according to the dominance of one or other of the three Gunos, English mathematician and Inventor. His name is used 


•ding to the dominance of one or other___ 

goodness [sattva], passion {rajas], or darknes* [tarnas]. MONIER 
Williams Indiu n Wisdom lect. iii, p. 67, note. [w. II. A. 75.] 
gn'iinr-cliy, n. Same as gynarchy. 
gnn'bonl", gun'bot’, n. 1. A war-ship of a small 
class and light draft carrying heavy guns; a man-of-war 
next in size below a cruiser. 2, Formerly, a small ves¬ 
sel wilh sails and sweeps, nnd haviog one gun. 3, [Local, 
U. S.] A self-dumping box car used in coal-mines, 
giiii'cot^lon, gun'cet'n, n. A highly explosive com¬ 
pound prepared by the action of nitric and sulfuric acidg 
upon cotton or some other form of cellulose. 

Guncotton is highly inflammable, burning without 

but quietly unless under coinpressioo. It is larf- 

an ingredient of smokeless powder, but as an t 
has been mostly superseded by dynamite. See pyroxylin; 

XYLOIUIN. 

Mr. Abel . . . finds the explosive power of gun-cotton to be more 
than fifty times that of^unpowder of equaljveight^ J. H. APPLE- 


gilt 

Read from some hnmbler poet Whose songs gushed from his heart. 

Longfellow Ttte Pay is Done «t. 7. 
2. To make an extravagant display of affection or of 
sentiment. 

1 slill think it better for a yoang person to bubble and gush a lit¬ 
tle over the edges than to be too met ter-of-fact. 

Avgusta Larned Talks icith Girls ch. 21, p. 132. [n. a p. 71.] 

PL. _. ... w . [< lc e.gusa (or gjfoa), gush; cp. D. gudten, gtish.l 

which isrollcd round.—g,*vn ii, n. [Eng.] A closed railway- Sfiiwli, u. 1, A sudden rush or outpouring of fluid or of 

- .* 1 -something likened to it, as of sound, or the thing thus 

emitted. & 

The soft voices of the choir break out Into sweet gushes of mel¬ 
ody. Irvino Sketch* Book, Westminster p. 230. [o. p. p. ’61.] 

2, An extravagant experience or display of sentiment. 

3. [Prov. Eng.J A blast of wind; a gust. 

— gush'y, a. Full of gush; given to extravagance in 

■ lop OAnllvnAM* 


Compounds, etc.giin'pow "der?pa"iier, n. Pa¬ 
per spread with an explosive compound. It is rolled up for 
use In loading.— g. plot, a plot to blow up the Parliament 
House by gunpowder, and with it King James T. and the 
lords and commons, Nov. 5, 1605, lu retaliation for the penal 
lawsagaiQst Roman Catholics. Theacheine was to have been 
executed by one Guy Fawkes. See guy.— g.*pl ess, n. A 
press for compacting meal-powder before granulating Into 
gunpowder.—g. ten, aspeciesof line green tea, each leaf of 


car for carrying . ... 

making very little smoke when exploded. 


? explosives.— hoi o k »• I <*hh 


g., a gunpowder 

- .~ .......-See explosive. 

— white g., r blasting-eompuund formed of potassium 
chlorate, potassium ferrocyauld, and augar. 


in vnrious phrases.— according to Gunter, as stated or 
la the manner approved by Gunter; said in guarantee of 


wale, or planking covering the timbers of the vessel im¬ 
mediately helow the bulwarks and between the quarter¬ 
deck and the forecastle. [< dun 1 + wale, plank, upper 
ton Beginner's Hand-book of Chem. ch. 22.p?190. IcilAUT. ’88J edge of n ship’s side.] 

„ lin/l , n , criin'Hn « r \nfHn.TTiai Fm.i- of nnvOiintr P Qno gn n'ynli, gtnr vfi, rt. [Austral.] A blackfellow’shut,roughly 

sss&Vit tuskcr (e,ei ’ ,iout) - ssMShfrJ*# 0 1&. 

giiiroe-ieiT, n. a gonaoia. garget. tt. To swallow 

g^it n'lle-Iow. gun'dc-lO, n. [New Eng.] A^ flat-bot- gorge, gfirj, n. [Archaic.] A whirlpool; beuce, a confused 
tomeil or unwieldy boat, a barge, or a lighter for trails- motion; whirl. 

porting goods. [Cor. of GONDOLA.] {gtt iFlla-loWl. With sanguine, feverous, boiling gnrge of pulse. 

gimMie, gtra’di.o. [Scot.] Greedy. Keats Hyperion hk. u , 1.28. 

giin'die, w. [Scot.] Tlie sea-ecorplon (Cottus Scorpio), 
gu-nelli'les, giu-neth'ics, r\. Ethics as related to wc 


accuracy.— G 1111 1 er *h cliuin, the chain commonly used ,rniuii'ir n ” V *Anvthw that n 

in surveying, having 100 links, each 7.92 inches long. See £ r ! n A . Anjthing that gushes; specifically, a 

chain.— Gumer’.H line, a logarithmic line on Gunter’s wel * tbat discharges oil with force, not requiring to be 
scale, used in finding products and quotients hy measure- pumped. 2, An emotionally demonstrative person, 
ment with dividers.—CJuliter’s riundrant, see quad- {glinti'liux, pa. 1, Spurting forth as from under pres- 
* c , nll > the ^«»ter, a fiat rule, sure; pouring forth rapidly or abundantly; as, the nu*h- 
having on one side scales for the measurements of chords, \ nn fountain* rrushinn tonrs flowed dnw« o rfvJWn 
sines, tangents, etc., Rnd on the other sealcs showing thJ Fmittino? !’n?S! ? ?«,* ’ t Collo 1 4 1 J 

logarithms of these parts: used in the calculations or sur- nSio oi ! 1 ? 1 ??,k e 7 an(i " Jtbout reflection; weakly 

veyors and navigators. sentimental, withoutreserve; as, such gushtvg interest 

Naut. appaisuie.— giiali'lug-ly, adv. In aguahingmanner, 
of the « 11 Pushed. Phil. 8oc. 

uppermost 5» || w gus'et, ?i. 1^. A triangular piece of cloth, usu- 


gur'geonst, n. pi. Same as okudoinos. gui^giouHt. i r -- 

worn- gur'ges, gtJr'jfz or -gOs, n. [L.] Her. A spiral In imita- ^ IIN Aaw(. A sudden gust of wind. 


ally very small, inserted in a garment to fill an open 
angle or to give added strength or more room; a gore. 
2. In metal-working; (1) An angle-iron or bracket for 
stiffening an angle in construction. (2) A triangular sheet* 
Btay, as between the head of a boiler and its cylindrical 
shell. 3, Her . Same as gore. 4. Armor. (1) A tri¬ 
angular space at a joint of the body, as at the knee or 
elbow between two armor-plates. (2) A chain-mail con¬ 
nection between two armor-plates, covering the space 
described above. (3) A plate protecting the space and 
the Ailing. [< F. goumt, armhole, dim. of nonuse, 
shell.] *£OiiH'Hel+; gusli'ett, 

— kuh'noi, rt. To furnish with a gusset. 


.... the ethicnl science involved in the status, rights, ^ tlonofa" whirlpool,‘’blazoned argent and 
duties, etc., of women. [< Gr. gynl, woman, -|~ ethics.] azure, covering the entire field. 

-jd, n. The hemp-plant of India nnd STiir"i£l*la. / tIoii, gur'ii-tS'ahun, n. A 

liquid i 


gin Pin, fgtm'ia, 
gii f Persia 


(Cannabis sativa)* dried with its flow¬ 


ers and gum. It is smoked in pipes for its narcotic effect. 
Sccbhano. [< Hind, ganja.'] gaut^jnli}; gan^jat. 
ginPiiel, gao’el, n. Same as gunwale. 
giui'ner, gnn'gr, n. 1. A person who loads, aims, fires, 
or otherwise operates or assists in operating a gun; espe¬ 
cially, a cannoneer. 

In the Mutiny, if the Sepoys had not been practiced gunners, 
> formidable »t the siege of Lu< ’ 


in a whirlpool 



Gurgea. 
Arms of Gorgea 


movement of any liquii 
or in n boiling state. 

As wave meets wave the gurgitation is in¬ 
creased. McCosu Christ la nitu a«tZ Positiv¬ 
ism lect. ix, p. 294. [c. A 8 HOS. r 71.J 

[< L. gurgita, flood, < gurges (gurgit-), 
nbyss.J 

.. . 1 n : 'gl t giir , gltl. Gurgle, etc. Pii. S. _ 

icknow Vi, [gUR'GLED; Gim'- of Wiltshire. Eng. 

glino.] To move or flow with a hroken, (Silver on hlne.) 
bubbling, irregular, noisy current, as from a bottle or on 
a atony bottom; beuce, to make a murmuring or purling 
sound. 

Fields are green and fair to see; Streamlet* gnrnle tunefully. 

James Thomas May o’ the South at. 4. 
[< L. gurguliOi throat, < gvrges, whirlpool.] 

— ffiir'slliitf-lv, adv. 

gitr'glc, n. A gurgling flow or sound, gn r'gll ngj. 


That hollow gurgle is the deepest base. 
Eoward R.'— 


they would not have iHH'n _ _ 

and elsewhere. H. M. FIELD Egypt to Japan p. 237. [3. ’87.] 

2. In the United States and English navies, a warrant- 
officer having charge of ordnance and ordnance-stores. 

3. One who hunts game with a fowling-piece or rifle; as, 
a duck-gwwncr. 4. The loon. 5, The sea-bream. 

— gn niter’s piece, that part of n bursting gun which 
files upward.— to be introduced (or iimrricil) to 
the gunnel**!* iln lighter [Sailors’ Slang], to be tied to 
a gun Rnd flogged. 

gun'iier-CHM, u. A female gunner. 
gHu'nerHIuke", gun'^r-fitik’, n. [Scot.] The turbot, 
gn n'ner-y, guu'gr-i, n. The science and art of opera- 
ling cannon; the practise of using nrtillery of any kind, gur'glei, gur'glet, n. A porous 
With an increase In the knowledge of the art ot gunnery caine water is cooled by eva{>oratioil. 

.-an increase iu the demand for skilled gunners. gn r-go'li-out, 11 . A weevil; curcullo. 

Lossino Story of U. S. Eavy ch. 26, p. 372. [H. ’81.J gur'goyle, n. Same as oarooylk. 

— min^ner-v*lieu«ten^iiut, n. Ena. Eavu. A lieu- ifin’^jiin, gtlr juu, n. 1, [E. Ind.] Bol. —...- 

tenant trained on a guonery-shlp and qualified to supervise i*?u CFa ^ fami 1>* ( biptero- 
the management of guns.— g.snlii j>, n. Eng. Xavy. A a< ^ es aQ d 1 Hilippli°e Is:lands, used In 

vessel on which officers and men are trained In gunnery. for canoes. balsain from 

guii'nie, gun'I, n. [Cornwall, Eng.J Mmlng. 1, A measure different species of Dipterocarpus , used In medicine, to 
of breadth or width, a single gunnie being three feet wide, varnish-making, etc. 

kuu ' bU< - U - Ad opeu excavated place To^owl. 

gun'iiiiiK, gon'ing n. The eport of hunting game, ea-^ ? r Vi Stormy; bleak, gourit; uiir'liet, 
peciaily theamalter game, with a fowling-piece or other g llr .f c ,\ gullet, n. Mech. A masons’ pickax having 

^-Kun^.ink.boni", «. A small flat-bottomed boat one cutting ed^e and a point, 
used oy gunners, particularly while 
gu n'ming, gTm'Tjng, n. [ Austral.: 
fian gum-tree (Eucalyptus robusta). 


y* 1 ^* 1 * pjtst, ti. 1, A rushing or driving of the wind, 
sudden and of short duration; a violent passing blast of 
wind; squall. 

Believe me, Claudiue, I am not a twig That every gust can shake. 

John Webster Appius and Virginia act i, sc. S. 
2. A endden and violent outburst of feeiing. [< Ice. 
gustr, < gjo*a, gush.] 

— SiiHl'fnl 1 , a. Accompanied by gnsts; gusty, 
gust*, n. 1, The sense of taste; the enjovment of ta- 
sting* ; relish; hence, relish or gratificationof any kind, 
especially of the senses. 

The Caliph Haronn in hi* orchards bod 
A froit-lree, bearing gach delicious fruits. 

That he reserved them for his proper gust. 

Lamb The Wife's Trial act i, sc. 7. 
ThU discussion is not yet obsolete, and it mar stfil offer all the 
gust ot novelty. I. D’Israeu Amenities of Lit., Druidical In¬ 
stitution in vol. 1, p. 16. [w. j. w. ’66.] 

2. Intellectual taste; turn of fancy. [< L. gustus, taste.] 
— gus»t,rt. To taste; havearellshfor.— gus|'u-bli* + , 
a. Tastable, orrellshed by thetasto.— giist'fuPt, a. Hav¬ 
ing a good taste; reIJshable.— gnst'fu l-neHH+, n.— glint '■ 

Ichht, a. Tasteless. 


is the deepest base ichht, u. iivtaeiess. 

Sill The Ilermitagept. 1, st. 15. Riin't n rd, gus'tartl, n. [Local.] The great bustard. 

oroua etirthen iar in which S 11 ^ 11 Ho«», gus-te'shun,^. Theactor power of tasting, 
orous eartneu jar m which g|| *, Ia . |o ,, ry , gus'tQ-to'ri, a. Of or pertaining to the 


A huge tree 


_ . gus'to-to’ri, a. Of or pertaining 1 
sense of taste. [< L. gutta, < gustus, taste.] £ii*'ta- 
tlv(e{.— gustatory buds, flask-like arrangements of 
cells in some of the papillae of 
the tongue; the taste-buds.— 
g. cells, elongated spindle- 
shaped cells in the taste-buds 56fc-.'.iUj 
of the tongue.— g, celiter, 
an area in the cortex of the 
uncinate gyrus of the brain, 
helieved to control the sense 
of taste. — g. nerve, a 
branch of the fifth nerve that 
is distributed to the anterior 
two-thirds of the toague. 

Sugar . . . has a special power 



Gustatory Buds. 
Section of a papilla of the 


of~ acting * npon ‘the^giTst^o^ tongue,showingthe distribution 
nerees Ot animals. “laments of the gustatory 

Grant Allen Colour*Sense “y^ve (a, a), aad their termma- 
ch. 8, p. 136. IlL M. * co. 7#.] tl0n In the ^wrtatory huds (6, b). 


mahogany. ” as, the red gurnard or cuckoo-gumai'd cucuImY, the 

giu^ny, gun'I, n. [gun'nies, pi.] A coarse, heavy gray gurnard ( T. gumardus). 2. One of other related oitH-ni'vi-aii, gus-te'vi-on, a. Belonging to or char- 
sacking of jute or hemp for wrapping cotton-bales and or like fishes. (1) A mailed gurnard or peristediid. (2) A acteristic of the reign of either of the four Swedish kings 
for making bagging. [< Beng. ganl , gnnny-bag.l flying gurnard or dactylopterid. (3) The gemmons drag- namedGustavus,froml523(GustavusVasa)tol837(Gus- 
tftni'n j^clolli^t.— gmi'iiysbag^, n, A bag made of onct or yellow gurnard. [< OF. goumavld (F. gro- tavae IV.); as, the Gustavian literature, 
gunny, for gross commodities. gnard ), < grongner , < L. grvnvia, grunt] gnn'to, gus'to, n. Keen enjoyment; relish; zest 

gii-noc'rn-cy, n. Same as oynkcochacy. gHr'nefi, gOr'net, n. 1. A gurnard. He was simmlarlr bovish in his*wars and took in all th* 

gllll ^»01V dor, gun pau dgr, n. All explosive mixture Xhe full-fed mackerel and the gurnet swam Between. town frolics with gusto. Mary E. Wilkins Humble Bomance, 

of niter, Chnrcoal, and sulfur. Jean Inoelow Brothers, and a Sermon at 4. Moral Exigency p. 238. [H.] 

wo 1 2. [Tasmania.] A seorpaenoid fish of Scorpseno ora re- [It. Pg. Sp., < L. gusty s, taste.] 

andfn°pr^nOTUmisn^dVfTmtn^countrIes C and lat . cd S^nus. gour'nel7. gusl'y', gust'i, a. 1 , Characterized by sudden puffs 

fscmrtes-about 75 per cent, of podium nitrate, the re- S" gur'Vd A plain coarse East-Indian a V d bla - 8te of ' vind; /t S( l uall >;, 8torU1 ^- 2 t * 8l,b j ect to 

mAinine-25nercent, helm? dlvdded netween eharoonl and anl. 8rt ” r ..jr,?J l * gUr ' I,ia j A pmin coaree Kast-lndlan of pa^gjon.— gllHl'1-1 V, adv.— gIIst'l-liews, 

[New Eng.] To pollute with offal, as a S 11 s,/ y 2 » ° r f agreeable flavor; savory. 

gill, gut, rt. [gut'ted; gut'ting.] 1. To take ont the 


maining25per cent, being divided Detween charcoal and sul- ” muslto 
fur. lu the United States the mixed materials are subjected r /,. v cur’i rt 
to great pressure, forming a solid cake; this is hrukeujnto * herrlng-welr’ 


fragments, and the grains are separated by sieves. They o-tir'i-vi « 1 Fish-offal narticnlnrlv that rewnltino 

The flneat .gr.^ -VrSm Vying * u * t of me'nTa'den' 

oil; eo called in the trade. 3. [Local, U. S.] Refuse 


front a dissecting-room. 4t. Feces. 

Compounds gn r'rydmit", n. Fish-offal used as 
bait.— g^butt, n. 1 . [New Eng.] A large cod-liver cask. 


remain on a fishing-hank after the migration of a school.— 
g.*gri>iin<L n. [New Eng.] A dumping-ground at sea 
lor fish-offal.— g.tHlm rk, n. [Local, u. S.] The northern 
sleeper-shark (Sotnniosus interocephulus). 


which burn quiekly, are used for amall arms; the largest, 
sometimes inches in diameter, for cannon and mortara. 

French powder Is easily crushed between the fingers, nnd 
the grains used for cannon are but little larger than ordi¬ 
nary musket-powder. For muzzle-loading cannon the pow¬ 
der is enveloped In woolen cloth. After each discharge the 
cannon is sponged, lest fire on the residue of the cloth should 
cause premature explosion of the succeeding charge. The 
” Dorenrms compressed granutated powder” Is used without 

an envelope. Oac thousand can non-charges have been fired — ,--- 

with it without sponging the gun. The United States charges gnr'ry*, n. (Anglo-Ind.] A small'native fort, 
are reduced to t wo-thlrds of their ordinary length by hydrau- gn rt, gOrt, v. Mining. A water.channel; gutter, 
lie pressure; the I reneb, to one-quarter of their IeQgth,as the gurtst, n.pl. Groats. 

powder is softer. Progressive charges are made of several gu'rn, gfi'nl, n. [Sans.l A spiritual and religious precep- 
cartridges; the slowest to burn are most compressed and tor, ranking next to parent In respect and authority; Rny 
nearest the brm;h of the gun; the qu ckest to explode are venerable person, teaclier, or the like. Compare moon shek. 
less compressed, and next the projectile. Gunpowder was goo'rootV 

used by the Chinese for Risking fireworks as early ss the 7th giUrn^nut", n. Same as cola-nut. 

century. The flecretof its inflnufflcturc was csrrlcd l)y Arflb <rnn , jju d rsrnt l (rormu — w rsrnt 1 

,or » 8R 'll»- “'a 1,’undr^'a[mootiin^n; SS-KSf' 1 tSCOt ' ] 

fn ChTna ll 13SM™hI tlm cftorS^thn" ?na?S IWmK?? -"- 1 1 • <• To P° ,,r fortb oreendout ra P' J| y 

use. Western nations also probably got their knowledge of „ a copiously. ...... . ... 

it from the Arabs, notwithstanding the stories of its lnven- fI * *• 1 - To pour out with violence and rapidity; 

tion by Roger Ba<Jon and Schwartz, a German muiik. See flow out suddenly or rapidly and in volumt*; issue forth 
explosive. quickly, as a fluid; as, blood gushes from a vein. 


intestines of; eviscerate; as, to gut a hog. 2. To plun¬ 
der or to remove or destroy tne contents of; as, fire 
gutted the building. 

Gordon . . . betook himself for information to Nar-Wang’shou3e, 
which he found gutted, for the plundering had begun. 

ARCH. Forses Chinese Gordon ch. 2, p. 64. [f. a w. ’89.] 


2* [ITov. Eng l A dung-sledge.—g.slink, n. Fish thatgni, n. 1. An intestine: usually in the plural: not in 

polite use. 2. The alimentary canal or any part of it 
3, ])l. [Vulgar.] The stomach, especially as the seat of 
gluttony. 4. The dried and otherwise prepared entrails 
of an animal, used for strings for musical instruments 
and for other purposes: catgut. 5. A strong cord made 
from fiber drawn out of a silkworm when ready to spiu 
Its cocoon, used like catgut for angling-snells, etc. G. 
A narrow passage; especially, n contracted strait con¬ 
necting two bodies of water. 

A gut between the rocks . . . conducts to the tea. Bayard TaY- 
Loa At Home and Abroad first aeries, ch. 22, p. 271. Ig. P. P. ’60.] 
[< AS. gut (pi. guftas). < gedtan, pour.] 

Compounds, etc. : — blind gut, see c.ecum.— gut's 
formed", a. Shaped like a gut.— gutsleiigtli- «. A 
piece of silkworm gut, from 12 to 15 inches long, used as a 
snell in flslilng.—gutsHcrnper, «. [Slang.] A fiddler.— 
gut'wort". n. A medicinal plant (Glob u lari a AlypMm) 
of southern Europe Rnd Africa, used as a purgative. 

sofa, arm, cjsk; at, fare, accord; element, er = ov<?r, eight, § = usage; tin, machine, j = rcnew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, buru; aisle; 
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gutch'er* guch ?r, «. [Scot.] A grandsire. 
gut'ling+, ». A gormandizer; a gluttoo. 
gut*'y» a. [Low.] Fat; pursy; gross. 

Kiit'ta 1 * gut'a, n. [gut't.e, gut'I or -e, nl.] [L.l I. 
Pharm. A drop: indicated io prescriptions f>y gt.* plural 
gtt. 2. Arch. One of the small drop-like ornaments, 
usually in the form of truncated cones, enriching the 
under part of mutules and regulse of the Doric entabla¬ 
ture. 3. Zool. A small drop-shaped marking. 

— gnttn rosncea ( Pathol .),a chronic Jotiaminatorydis¬ 
ease of the skin, especially of the nose and face, with shi¬ 
ning rednessand small tubercles; brandy-blossom; rum-bud; 
grog-rose.— g. *erenn+» amaurosis. 


The consonant* may be classified according 1 to the orgaoa by 



ties; also, an inferior rank of snch preparatory classical 
schools, as distinguished from the tyceum or higher rank. 

Classical schools whose course Is full up to the point of entrance 
into the university, are called lycea; their coorse is of nine years, 
being from the 10th to the 19th, and ia io six classes, of which the 
three opper ore of two years each. A school omitting one or two 
opper years of the lycenm course is called a gymnasium. 

Barnard's Journal of Education Jlar., ’62, p. 236. 
3. Gr. Antiq. A place where the Greek youths exercised 
themselves, comprising grounds for running and wrest¬ 
ling, baths, porticoes, and rooms for conversation and dis- 
enssion. The latter were often richly decorated. The most 
celebrated gymnasia, combiniog physical aod Intellectual 
exercises, were at Athens — viz., the Academy, where Plato 
taught; th v Lyceum, identified with Aristotle; and the Gtyno- 
mrges , associated with the Cynics. 

[L., < Gr. gymnasion, < gymnazd* train naked, < gym- 
nos, naked.] gyiiMui'syl, 

. I - -'*•’ -j ---b-j —-* — g> ni'nnwt, jim'nast, ;i. One t 

cine, quiz. _ ... . ,, . athlete or trainer of athletes. [<*Gr .gymiiastts, < gym- 

I was rather incredulous of their stones wheo they were told to nrui i L yy ’ yv 

me, ns 1 had been soofteo guyed. ELIZABETH B. CUSTER Fotloxc- ’ o*»«v*.u.j .... . ... ... ,,, .« 

ing the auidon ch. 9, p. 117 . [ii. w.] Gyiii''iiuw-to-rl'l-tlre, jimMws-te-rai'i-dT or -rl'i-dS, n. 

— to gny n. wee n ef ’pteat.), to spoils sceae or dramatic ft- Echin. A family of phanerozonatc starfishes hav- 


[< L. guttur, throat.] ;r ti t't ii r-1 net. 

—tfiit'tiir-al-lwtii, n. A guttural peculiarity in 
speech.— "iit"tiir-a!'l-ty, n. The quality of being 
guttural.— "iiI'tnr-it I -lze, it. & rt. To speak or 
utter guttural! gtit'tti r-lzej. 

That grand word —Death — for which the Germane gutturize 
a sound that puts you in mind of oothiog bat a loathsome toad. 

Coleridge Table Talk July 7, *32. 

— {riit'tnr-nl-ly, adv.— gut'l n r-al-ne**, n. 


^in'ta 2 , ti. 1. A mim: nsed only m compounds. 2. gtiv'crn, -crml, -cks etc. Govern, etc. Puil.Soc. 

Gutta-percha. 3. them. A white amorphous compound g«yi, gal, vt. I. Xaut & Mech. To steady or stay with 
(C a .lI| S ) forming the chief constituent of gutta-percha: a guy. 2t. To guide. [< OF. gvkr; see guide, r.l 
used extensively as an insnlator. [< Malay gatah, gum.] «-niet. 

Compoanda: —giit'tnsper'cfm, n. A brownish-red .7 v *. vt TColloa U SI To treat as a env or hutt- ridi- w<w ’ . naKe< *-J.. STyni-na ?• 
homv *ub*tHnce, solid at ordinary temperatures, but soft- ■'"fi * nni., ° q U * & J AOlreal Q8a & u y or Duu ’ rlQ1 gy ui'iinM, jim'nast, n. One expert m gymnastics; an 

enlng with heat, it is the Inspired eule. onlz. —--- - 

Juice of a sapotaceous evergreen tree 
(Jsfmandra or DichopsisGutta > of the 
Malay archipelago, it is insoluble in 
water, but soluble ia ethers.—g.s 
when, n. A hydrocarbon extracted „ 

In making soap from shea-butter.— g,s “ 
tnbnu.Fi. SameasouTTA-PEHCHA.— 
g,*t rn p, ti. The resinous Juice of Arto- 
carptts iuc/*a,uscd In making birdlime, 
g ii I 'I a I e, gut'et or -yt, a . 1. Hot. & 

Zool. Spotted, as though by colored 
drops. 2. Containing drops or lit¬ 
tle round masses likened to drops, 
gul'l «"tecU» 

The silica . . . U stock together just as 
if it had fallen In drops, which is what J 
mean by railing Hyalite characteristically 
* guttate .’ Kraus Deucalion vol. i, ch. 

u. p. is*. to. a. ’;9.i 

Siil-t n't I on, gut-te'shun, n. The 
act of falling In drops. 


mg the marginal plates conspicuous, ahaetiual skeleton 
tcesellate, and plates covered with skin. Gyin"uns- 
te'rl-a, n. (t. g.) [ < Gr. gymnos, naked, -J- astPr, star.] 

— gyi«i"iuiH- te'rl-lci, «.-gj in </ im«*le'rl - 
old, a. 

, gvm-iins'tle, jim-nas'tic, a. I. Relating to, marked 
by, or of the nature of such exercises as tend to promote 


situation by Jests not belonging to the piece or not heard by 
the audience. Compare oao. 

guy 1 , ti. Xaut. A rope, rod, or chain steadying and 
preventing from swaying a mast or aaother rope, a sus¬ 
pended object, the floor of a suspension bridge, etc • a 
stay-rope; as, au after guy. [< OF. guye, guie , guide, 

gUV, < guier: see OUT 1 , C.J uj , ui ui me uauire i 

Compounds, etc.g uy'*rin gs", n. pi. Xgut Rings strength and agility. 

nlftehrt- f A,-fro»oTVa‘2< W A roDe^to .. M ?» * e]°&“ *»j. of co.r* k. frolieW and 

BROS. ’80.] 

3. [Rare.] 

Flowering Branch traveler: usOd on amall vessels. ’ Atnietic; romzst. eyiu-iiH^ti- 

of 7«o»a/irfra _1. [Eng.] An eillgy of Guy Fawkes, a leader — gym-iinsi tle-ul-1 y, adv. 


gilt-tit', gfi-te, o. Her. Covered with drops. [COF.firoufe, 
< L. QuUttu*, < gutea, drop.] 8111 - 1 ^ 0 ':; gnt'tyt. 
gnt'ted, gut’ed.pa. [Rare.) Having Intestines, 
giil'ler, gut'yr, t. I, t. 1 . To form a channel or groove 
in, as by the action of flowing water, or hy mechanical 
means. 2. To furnish with gutters. 3. To lead or con¬ 
duct through or as through a gutter. 

11. i. To become channeled 


Aclrarfrvah ruahof night air, 
gutter and th» firva ronr. 


led or run in drops, as a candle. * j 1 ** w * iltr ‘ A 1 

which mwde the randlra flicker and jj || , gllZ / ltl. GllZZ 


in the gunpowder plot, or of some unpopular celebrity of gyni-iias'tle, n. 1 . Disciplinary exercise of body or 
the day. JSee gunpowdeh. Guys, nsually made of rags intellect; *a feat of bodily skill: generally in the plural, 
and Straw, are burned In pllhlic on Nov, 5. 2. IJcnce, a There is n wide-spread idea . . . that philosophy is ot best a. 
badly drvesvd. or of grotesque appear- 

nnre in fin v vi lg0 [c ± B ho8 . Tt.] 

2. pi. The art of developing, by means of gymnastic 
exercises, bodily strength and agility: in modern usage 
referring more especially to exercises In a gymnasium as 
distinguished from athletics , exercises in me field. 

1 too see th*t paiotinsr and sculpture are gymnastics ot the eye, 


ance In any way, 

I don't mind brinjr a guy If I’m comfortable. 

Louisa M. AlcoTT Little Women ch. 12, p. 138. [R.BROS. *89.] 
gnylc+, rt. To beguile. 

. poundel of sanguine tint. [Cor. of 


Guzzle, etc. 


PlITL. SOC. 



^ . He sip«. tney guzzle aou talk impntlcotly. H. 

3. A channel or trough formed by the running of water, Lectures to Young Men \ecu H-, p. ni. [d. a. ’55.] . 

as by the action of heavy rains on a hillside. 4. Print. A [< OF. *gouzllkr (cp. desgouziUei), akin to gosier, mation in which the p 
piece of printers' furniture, grooved along its upper sur- throat.] * n t -I ie ovary. [< gym 

face, for separating pages in a form. 5. Any slight de- jjuz'zle, n. 1. Intoxicating liquor of any kind. 2. A irym'iilct. I, a. Gymnaj 


gj'iii-iiax'o-uy, iim-nax'o-ni, n. Pot. A floral malfor- 
in which the placenta protrudes from no orifice 
mn- -f- Gr. axis.] 

_ , , ...... . . % _ — . .. . Gymnastic, gyni'iiic-nlt. JI.#t.GjTn- 

pression of groove, as in cabinet-work, or on the w ing ^ guzzier ’ 3. A*debauchT' *A*drain*or ditch.'^ *11 l)ici nastic exercise. 

of an Insect. 0. Uydraul. Engin. (1) A trench to con- gn y/zlor, guz'l^r, n. One‘who drinks frequently and M ' l,,eraL Sameas deweylitb. 

tain a clay lining fora canal. (2) A device for rals- immoderately, es)>ecia!lv of intoxicating liquors. I y .A- fflpnnos, liakca. so 

ing water by the oscillation of a trough upon a hori-guz/zy, guz’i.'ri. [Anglo-lud.] An Kast-lndlaD cotton cloth 

zonul axis; a bail-scoop. 7. [Austral.] The lower of low grade, guy/ziet. g^iuno*, g) 111 n» ; Derived from Greek gymnos , na- 

part of a river-chaimel nr the Tertiary period: the place g'vun't ii**, gwfin’tus, n. [owan'ti, gwfln'tl.p/.) Archeol. 

■iferous deiKisits are to be exnectcd. S. ln the Western Church, a h‘ - - * ” J - 


in which auriferous debits are to'be exi»ectedl S. In the Western Church, a bishop’s glove: so called in 
fSmt 1 Mud' mirn <> A rJp nrmtf\ ancient times. LL., also xenntus; see oauxtletI.] 

arntte ’ d rml [ ° givlii'I-ud, gulo'l^ul, n. A sal monoid fish (Coregon us 

-Sv !h P i . ,^s . T >. nTAtM clnpeoith. K ) found in the lakes of Great Britain. Called 

on°5J5ff?eadeo rwf-gifters^t.-g.reo*ck n! jLwSf al «* potean, ami freshwater herring. [< W. 

Hug The water-hen.—g.siing, u. [Austral.1 A flag gwynlad, < gttyn, white.] £ti 1 ti'l-adi; Kiir'nl- 
iQUicatlug the direction of the gutter of a mine.—g,» la ms ndt; srwy n'l-adj. 

n. slang. 1 The throat.—g.sledge, n. Xaut. A bargy'nkn. Same as oayaU. gy'nIU, 
aorossa hatchway, supporting Its covers.—g.jinoiiiher, ti. gy"n h-oii'i im, gul'ns-klfi'tus (jtiP-, C.), n. An imaginary 
Arch. A member made hy decorating the outside face of quadruped of gigantic size with the legs on one side snorter 
a gutter with regularly spaced ornaments.—g. ; **nipe, n. than those of the other, so that it can w alk and browse on 
!. Local, U. H.) Wilson’s snipe ( Gallinogo drUcaUi). 2* hillsides: said to have been coined hy a showman who pre- 
i slang. ] A neglected child, who runs loose on the streets, a tended to have a specimen, 
street Arab. 3. lYint. A small narrow poster for pasting gybe 1 , r. & n. Same as giue*. r., gibe, u. 
on curtistones. 1, [Slang. New York.] In Wall street, a gybe 8 *, r. Same as jibe 1 , r. 
curbstone broker.—g. 5 spoilt, n. A closed pipe for dls- gyl»i» 2 G u. Same as Jin*, n. gvb + , 
charging rain-water from the open oaves-troughs.—g.» gy'drr-ow*<i*t, n. A female guide, 
slick, n. Same as hi tter, 4. gyet, r<. Same ns orv*. rt.— gyet, n. A guy. 

gil t'ter-lnir. gui'tr-ing, n. I. A system of gutters or gyfdiD, Ti. Same as 
leaders for the conveyance of water from bonsetom, S)1«N 7t. Same as guile 2 , n. 
etc. 2. Material from which gutters are made. 3. The KJ’< n **•. Sccuymno-. 

act of making or fnnning gutters. gy iii'imlt, a. & n. Same as himmal. gyiii'nnUt. 

G 111 'titled, n. Shrovetide Kj til-iniu'llions*, jim-imn'tbDs, a. Pot. Naketl-flow- 

Cin'll-ler, gtiri-fer, n. Pot. A plant belonging to the creel; hnving neither calyx uor corolla. [< oymn- + 
Guttifera ?; also, a plant yieldiug gum or resin. Gr. antho*, flower.] . 

linl-lire-rif, guMif'e-rT or -re, «./>/. Pot. A 11 onlerof «J‘ pm-ndr'ki-dT or -de, n. pi. /ch. 

polype talons trees or slirnlis - the gamWe family - with African family of scyphonliorous fishes with a taper- 

resmous juice, opposite, coriaceous leaves, end terminal dorsal fin, and no anal. Gyiii-iinr'- 

or axillary clusters of regular dioecious flowers. Item- olniw, 71 . (t. g.) [< oymn- -f- Gr. archos ., rectum.] 
braces 2k genera and about 370 species, all natives of the — Kyni-nnrVlild, 7i.-e:yiii-ii*ir'cIiol<l,a.&7i. 
tropics. [ < E. gattn. drop, -f ftro , bear.] »>*■»; mi'*!-«!, jim-ne^zl-ol, a. Of the nature of or per- 

gut-Hrer-oiiM, gut tirfir-os, a. Pot. 1. Of or per- P unin g , to a gymnasium or German classical school; 
tainlng to the Guttifene. 2. Producing gum or resin, beucc, classical, not technical. eym-iuiM'Ie^. 

^Ul-I I r< k r-alt The German gymnasfal ho >r here appeared in the ideal at&te of 

e »7t't I * lo rill", gut'i-ft5rm*, a. Ilaving the ehaiic of a « >n ‘ dt>u * aupennrity and perf,^t finist. Academy vol iv, p. 231, 
drop. 1 < L. fpittn , drop, -U-form. 1 gy m-iiuNI-ii rcli, inn-nfi'zi-drc, n. \ . Gr. Antiq. An 

- » * • • * " — m . 1 4 *4 aOWhiiI i*t\4**nafn/| Wltl) * * - 1 


giil'Ue, gut’l, r. [Rare orOhs.] I,/. To devour greedily; 
gobble up. II. i. To eat voraciously; gobble. 

He hlindly guxzles noil guttles. 

Bflow m.\ o I'onte delT Angelo, Venice at, 12. 
gnt'tlcr, gut'ler, n. A gormnndizer. 

KIII'1 11 -In, gut VU'lo, n. [-U.E, -11 or -1^, p/.] [L.] A little 
drop or dro|>-Iike marking.—gni'ni-lii le, «. |, Coin- 

f of«‘d of small drops. 2. Minutelv guttate.— gut't u- 
011 ft. Having the form of small drops, 
gut '1 nr. gut ur, n. [L.] The throat; specifically, the front 
' ' ‘ fa bird. 


ollieial entrusted with the management of the gymnasia. 
He maintained and paid the persons preparing for the 
public festivals, adorned the gymnasium, controlled the 
enhehes, and conducted the solemn games. He wore a purple 
cloak and ^liUe shoes. 

At Athens . . . too gymnasfarchs, odo from each tribe, were 
appointed annually. 

>1. A. Husband in Encye. Brit. 9th ed., voL xi, p. 348. 
2. The director and leader of athletic exercises in a 
gymnasium. [< L. gymnasiarehus, < Gr. gymnasiar- 
chos , < gymnarton (see gymnasium) 4* arch'd, rule.] 


of the neck of. „ r , , 

gut'l 11 r-al, gut'or al, a. Of nriicrbilnlngtn the throat; g> iii-uftNI-nM, Jim-nf* zi-ast, n. One who attends or has 
produced or formed In the tl.roat or in thcguttnral foeee. e or -no--. 

The cuckoo 1 . peculiar guttural oote ... may be heard al- r ' ’ - * '- 


most mny xnrmner nignt. 

BUKHOUOHfl Plrjxicton. Summer Voyage p. 23. [«. M. A CO. *81.] 

gill'ltir-nl, rt. A sound or series of sounds produced 
in the throat, at or near the palate: sometimes called 
fxflfi/al or bark»palrttftl. The English gutturals nre k, 
c, hard g, q, ng, h, and isometlmes) ch. Compare dental; 

LAH1AL; LINGUAL; PALATAL. 

All of i)« are eonaeioo* of the strong Inflection of voice and ex- 

f iloaivra and gutturals ot German tpeech in a way in which no 
irrman ran 1-* c**i»*rion« of th^m. 

W. J oiks Psychology vol. ii, ch. 19, p. 80. [ii. 11 . a co. *90.] 


n. [-a,/tL] 1. In modem usage, a bn tiding or room for the 
practise of gymnastic exercises, as distinguished from 
field-athletics, but often including a rowing-tank, a cage 
for winter practise of baseball, etc. 

No city gymnasia can offer the invigorating breezes of the moun¬ 
tain. IIA MERTON hit ell. Life pt. (.letter v, p. 29. [a. 8 KOS. ’74.) 

2, A school organized for the branches of a general 
liberal course of education, inferior to the courses of a 
college properly so called, or of a university; a Latin or 
classical school, as opposed to a technical school; in 
Germany, a classical school preparatory to the imiversi- 


so called in allusion to the Bare 

lills, Maryland.] 

gviiino-, g)inn-. 

ked: combining forniR.— Gyui^no-blns-te'n, n . pt. 
Zooph. A suborder of hydroids without hvdrotliecie or 
gonangia and with planoblnsts developed, rh Anthomeditsse. 
(iyin^'iio -bins- im'at. — gym" 110 -blns'tlc, a.— 
Gy 111 "110-brnn"r)i!-n / tn, n. pi. Couch. The Xndl- 
branch It mi. Gym " no - brim ^ chi -nt. —gym " uo - 
brnn'elii-n li», h. & gy m // no-cni , 'i>niis, a. Pot. 
Having unked fruit: In flowering plants, said of a fruit with¬ 
out pubescence; in cryptogams, sudd of a naked spore-hear- 
log surface.— gvm"mi-on 11'Ius, n. Helminth. The im¬ 
mature contractile stalk of a polypld, as 1 q Phabdopleura. 

— Gyin^no-ccr'n-tn., n. pt. Entom. The Geocorisse. 

— gy m "no-err'n -tons, a.— gym "no-chl'i - mn, n. 
Pot . The swelling occasionally louud at the base of the 
sporc-ease of urn-inosses. Lindlky Treos. Pot.— Gvm- 
noc^ln-diis. n. Pot. A genus ot tall North-American 
trees of the bean family (Leguminosf?), the only species 
being G. Canadensis, the Kentucky coffee-tree.— Gym- 
iioe'n-nn, n. pi. Helminth. A group of annelids hsvlng 
the eepnalle appendages setose. — gym-H<ic / o«pmis, a. 
Of or pertaining to the Gymnocopa.— gym'no-i'yle, n. 
Piol. A ceil or*unicellular organism without a cell-wall, 
gyni-iiiie'y-fnt.— gyi*i /f in»-cy / tnile, n. Piol. A non- 
nueleated cell or cytode without a bounding membrane. 

— gym'iioilr, n. A fruit -crow ( Gymnoderuspetidu#). — 
Gyiii"no-ile > *rl / iiir, n.pt. Ornitfi. A subfamily of cotln- 
goJd birds; fruit-crows. Gyin-und'c-riiN, n. (t. g.)— 
gym-uml'e-riiif*, «. & «.— Gyiii^iio-don'tcw, n. pi. 
Jch. A suborder or other division of plectognath flslies hav¬ 
ing a sacciform body, no snlnous dorsal, and Jaws Invested 
with enamel, as In theswellilshcs.— gy iii'mi-duuf, a. & n. 

— Gyiii"no-don / tl-dae, n. pi. Jch. Tlie Gymnodontes 
as a family.— gyii]"Do-di>n'tld, «. — gyni^un-ilnii'- 
told, a. « 7 *.— gy iii'ii u-gcu, 71. Pot. Same as hym* 
NospEttM.— gym'uo-gcnc, n. An African hawk (genus 
fPlyborolde*).— gym-iingV-noiiH, a. 1 . Pot. Gymno- 
spermous. 2 - OnUth. Gyinnopapdlc.— Gytn"iin-gloR'- 
sn. 7t. pi. Conch. A division of pectinlbrHQcbiate gastro¬ 
pods without a tongue or odontophore, as Evlimidse and 
Pyramldellldie. — gynG'no-glow'^nlc, a. & n.— gym- 
nog'y-noiiH, a. Pot. Ilaving the ovary naked.— Gy 111"- 
no-lic'mo-tn, n. pi. Helminth. An order or other divi¬ 
sion of cctoproetous polyzoans having zomcla without an 
epistomc and with a circular lophophore: including most 
fonns. — gyiii"iio-In k/ mn-t(HiM, a. — Gym"no-im*'- 
rn, > 1 . pi. G‘r«*(. A section of elndocerous entomostra- 
eans with the shell small.— gym " no - me'rouw. a.— 
Gyiii^no-niyx'n, «. of. Ibotoz. A primary section or 
grade of protozoans with cell-protoplasm exposed as undif¬ 
ferentiated slime exsertile into pseudopodia, as in amebids 
and ntdiolarlans.— gyii»"iio-my x'nn, a. & n— gym"no- 
myx'ims a.— gyiii"no-iiiyx'ini,«.—Gy iii"iin-tui , t I, 
fi. pi. /ch. A sulionler of plectospondylous fishes, or an 
order having the brain-case produced between orbits and 
the tall isoeercal, as in the electric cel.— gyiii"mi-no'- 
luiiM, a.— Gyiii"iii>»pn>'iW*N, n.pl. Ornith. The/NiVo- 
picdes. — gyiii"no-pne'ili-n , gylIl"lIO-UH l/ di-^ , , 7i.nL 
Gr. Antiq. An annual festival at fcparta in honor of Apollo, 
Artemis, and Leto: celelmitiNl by Spartan youths, naked, 
with choruses and dances, in commemoration of the Spartan 
victory at Thyrea.— gym"110-pieGI ie, a. 1 , <? 7 ’. Antiq. 
Belonging or relating to the gymnastic exercises of youths 
and boys. 

The uynimnscdic dance . . . nin*t have beeo originally distin¬ 
guished hy the agility which it prescribed. J. M . D0NALO8ON 
Theatre of the Greeks pt. L, hk. i, ch. 4 , p. 72. [BELL *75.] 

2, Ornith. Naked when hatehedjpsllopa'dlc.— Gyiti"- 
uopli-t hn Hinn-t o, «. pi. Zooph. The Craspedota.— 


on = out; oil; III = feud, lft — future; c* = k; cliurcli; dli = tho\ go, sing, ink; * 0 ; tliin; zli - agure; F. boil, diiue. <,frotn ; t, obsotete; variant. 



gyitmosoplilst 




gjier 



tropods without lateral* friogea “toTthe*■^ 


Helianida — ar y in - n n p'o - dou s, a. — gy m " n o- 
rln'iml, a. Having unt'euthered nostrils.— Gyin"no- 
rtat-ni'me, n.jpl. Ornilh. A group of eorvoid birds; 


as Xeritidie 


no-soui'n-IoiiH, a.— gy la'im-some, gyin"no- 
No'inmiH, a.—gym-uo*'i>o-ne, n. pi. Plants with na¬ 
ked spores.— gym'iio-spore, n. Biol. A naked apore. 

The naked protoplasmic particles that issue from such ‘coated* 
spores, or are formed directly by the rapid fission of the pareofc 
Pnotozooo,... are termed 4 gymnospores.* 

Laxkestka lo Encyc. Brit. 9th ed., vol. xix, p. 837. 
— gym - nos'po - rous gyui-iios'to-inoiis, a. 
Bot. Having the mouth of the capsule without peristome, 
as In some mosses.— gym'note, n. An electric eel; a gyin- 
potld.— gym'no-loU'rn-sper'imMis, <7. Bot. Having 
four naked seeds: said by Llnnieiis of the nutlets of the La - 
biat& } as he supposed them to be naked seeds.—Gym- 
no Ui-ilap, n. pi Ich. A family of physostomous tlshcs: 


^Derived from Greek gynl (gen. gynaikos ), 
i woman, female: comhimng forme.— gv-ne'- 
Of or pertalnlog to women; feminine, gy-nae'- 
cinnt.— gyn"e-coe'rn-ey, n. Thedominion of women; 
female supremacy. gyn' / n»-coc'rn-eyl;t gyiU'ie-oe'- 
rn-eyft gyn''e-oe'rn-cytt gyn-oe'rn-cyt. 

Among the Nairg of Malabar the institutions all incline to a gy- 
nocracy , each woman having several husbands, and property pass¬ 
ing through the female line iii preference to the male. . . r 

Rawunson Herodotus vol. iii, bk. iv, p. 19. [a. *85.] J° Ir > [Archaic.] I, t. 

— gy-nc^co-iil'tiM, 7i. 1, Same as oyneckum. 2. The J°J ot i te; f>> ,rate * 

place reserved in the early church, and now lo the Greek K yrc * «• 1* A gyration. 

Church, for the women : often a gallery. gy-i»fe"co- _ , a ^ And rising winds fn many a gyre 

ni UsJ -gy-„ e v 0 .p hor<N n. A cavity or canal lo the Of dust foreran the footstei— *-• - 

body of some inale animals, as trematode worms of the ” ‘ 


[< LL. gyra- 

rndiuN nf g,. 


2. Conch. A whorl of a spiral shell. 
tio{n-\ < L. gym; see gyrate, v .] 

,, titei" of g> rnlion, see center.— tiiums m i 
distance of center of gyration from the axis of rotation * 

— gy-rn'tlon-nl, cr. Of or pertaining to gyration/ 
That mighty gyrational movement of the earth which causes 
what is termed the precession of the equinoxes. R. A PRocrofi 
Famil. Set. Studies, Origin of the Week p. 101. [wofl.* *82.] 

r»—. Tq cauge J 0 turI) roun( j |J. 


ot dost foreran the footsteps of the storm. 

Bayahd Taylor Poets' Journal third evening, st. 3 



. , excessive homage paid to women. 

the diseases peculiar to women. 
gyn"c-i>ho'l>i-n, ?i. Dislike 
gyn"e-tliu'Ml-ii, n. ~ 


gyn' r ae-ol'- 


. Jfed. Pertaining to S^mtes. [< 
gyn"a*-o-pRili'ict.— head.]— g-yr' 
of women’s society.— ai-oiiK,</. 

---*-.jg cr -- ... 


gyri and anlci, as apes, carnivores, and nii- 
< Gr. gyros, circle, 4- en. in. 4 - Ieoh an 


generally Including ail the Gymnonoli, as the electric eel.- *:'X^1/.£ fl fL h £° ffeiiag of won ? eu 8ac ,rjfi<*- f?yr'fal"c 
gym'no-tlil, «.— gyui'iin-ioiri, a. & Gym- 1101 '- *»*1 * V Jin V l 0r * Ce ‘ un V*’, t' CEA » ])l.] 1. Gy-rln'I- 

o-cn, n.pl. l. ZsjoI A subkingdom or phylum of anl- f he part of a Greek house reserved for the women, ilyofadep 


- ---* phyli 

mals with a secondary excretory system (aeutonephra or 
segmental organs) replacing the primary or protonephrlc 
excretory system, as lo the mollnsks, annelids,braelilopods, 
and polyzoans. 2, Zooph. The Gymnoblustea.— \r yxUm 
not'o-coiis, a.— Gyui-not'n-mn, n. pi. Helminth. A 
class or subclass of annelidan worms without anterior seg¬ 
ments or chietiforin appendages, as in the Polygordiidse. 
— Gyin"no-zo'I -dn, n. pi Protoz. A section of 
c boa no flagellate or dlscostomatous infusorians: opposed to 
Sarcocrypta or sponges.—gy m"n o-z©' i - d n 1, a.— gvni'- 
A ^mnuriM insecth'ore.—<iyiii''nu-ri>iijp. 


usually the rear. 


gyms circle, 4 - en, in, 4 - ' kephale, 

c n-eepli'n -late, gy r " en . ce y p)i 

eo it, p. Same as gerfalcon. 

<Ise, ji-rin'i-di or-de, r./)(. Entom. A fam- 



In ancient Rome, the emperor’s seraglio; more es- S)T 0, 


]>ecially, the place where the imperial garments were 
manufactured. 3. Same as gyncecium. [< L. 
seceum, < Gr. gynaikeion , < gynHgijnaik-), female. 1 
3, < Gr. gyn?, female, -f oikm, house.] gyu"a?-c 


derived from Greek ^zw, round’ a circle: 


‘-ce'« 


a. ’Of or related to 
Gyroceras. —(*yr"o-ce-rni / i-dte, n, pi. Conch \ 
t fanin > T . of nautlloldcan cephalopods having the 

sure, n. A gymnurfoc Instictivore.— (iyin^nu-iT'nVe, < Gr. gynl, female, 4- oikm, house.] gyn' / a?-ce / - rnnfli J2 I l tIg, iP ,18 ;f* ren *\ raIly un ,! te(1 wjth XnutiUdie. 

n.pl jfam. A subfamily of erinsoeold foseetivon-s wiS i.ni$; syn" 4 e-cr.m.T; j .>e-ci'H.u$. gyi 

.boAf a.hermit “SKhl!of diseases of "omen. g,T B ; ln | 5 ^ 
itujiuiiH. women. I < oyneco- 4-- T «cv i_ 

ab J e > «?dure all the day long, looking full ^against^g 5^P«evre+^^/ngfr 
out winking or ooce moving their eyes. _.rJ’ ^IxlQger. 


gy m-iaua tP-]>ui»i, jim-uos o-net, n. une of a hermit frviW.eoVo.‘rKt + 

class of aneteot Hindu philosophers who wore little or ^ 

no clothing, and w ere addicted to myaticism and asceti- ** that C frenfa ^ v !ed ’ The a 1 9 ien ^ e 

ciom: diviSed by Strabo into Brahm L and Shamatt'a. - 

e moving 

" - - - ----a woman: com- 


[< L. gymnesophistee , pi., < Gr. gymnosophistat, 
gymnos, naked; and see sophist.] 

— e:yni"i»<>- xouti ' 1 c - h 1 , a.-gym-nos’o- 
pit v, n. The doctrines nnd customs of gymnosophists. 
gyii» ? iio-siperiii, jim'no-siigrm, n. Bot. A plant he- 
longing to the class Gym - It unum""* * 

nosnermsc, having the 
ovules or seeds naked. 

[< Gr. gymno8perino8 , 
with seed bare, < gymnos, 
naked; and see sperm.] 

Gyin"no- sper'ina;, 
jim'no-spgr'ml or -me, n. 
pi. Bot. An important 
class of exogenous trees 
or shrubs having strictly 
unisexual flowers desti¬ 
tute of perianth, naked 
ovules fertilized by direct 
application of the pollen, 
or naked seeds witn two, 
or oftener several, cotyle¬ 
dons. It emhraces 3 or- Gymnosperm. 

dera ( Gnelaceie , Coniferae. 


Philos, [sh. a co. *78.] F y,,_ * Derive<J from Grcck 

aumno8onhltit.nl. * biningforois, meaning usually ‘pint! 



w ,- 0 -^ ‘pistil’or ‘ovary.’—gyn'o- 

ImHp, n. Bot. The conical or flat enlargement of the re¬ 
ceptacle of a flower, bearing the gyncecfum. gyn"n-bn'- 
8ic, a.— gynobnsic style, a atyic adherlogby its base to 
a carpophore, as in a geranium.— gyn-oe'ra-ey, n. See 
gynecochacy.— gyn^o-tli-ce'eimiH, a. Bot. Having 
flowers ou separate plants, some of which are perfect and 
aoinc female, hut none male only. Compare anokodice- 
cious; dicecious. — gyn^o-di-ce'cIouN-ly, adr .— gyn- 
CE'ci-nm. n. Bot. The aggregate of the female parts 
of a flower; the pistil or pistils taken as a unit. Compare 
ANiiKeEciiTM. gyn - a*'ce - unit; sryn •ro'ci-initl,— 
gy ir'o - mo - ntr'eious. a. Bot. Having flowera upon 
the same plant, some of which arc perfect and some female 
only. — gyn-oph'n-gile, n. lilarc.] A woman-eater. 
— gyn'ti-phore, n. 1. Bot. A stalk (stipe) formed 
by an lotcrnode of the receptacle, as 
In the spider-flower (Cleome pun- 
gem) aod some crucifers. 2. Zo¬ 
oph. The hraoch of a gonohlasticlinm 
that bears female gonophores.—g y u 
o-phor'ie, a.— gyn^A-Hte^gi-uin, 
n. Lot. bame as fehiantii.— gyn"o- 
Hle'nii-nin, n. Bot. The columnar 
masa formed by the union of the style 
and filaments In the flowers of orchids. 
gyi>»Jlp,«. 1. [Cant.l A college servant 
” " Univc " 



aera{Gnetace<e,loniferx , i. Yotmg fruit of the gingko. with flt Cambridge University, England. Gyn ophore (g) of 

CycaaacfFB) with about naked ovules. 2. Scale from the 2. JSlang.]^ A swindler. 3. A bitch: caper-hush (Ct 


400 species.— gyill^lio* Finns sj/trestris, bearing tw-o 
wiier'in al, < 7 . Relating ovules at ils base* 
to gymnosperms: jiertaining to the GymhOsperm<'e. 

Gyi»"ito-Kj>er'mi-a, jim'no-speUmi-a, ti. pi. Bot. 
One of the two ordera in the 14th clnss of the Linnenn 
artificial system of plants, including those with naked 
seeds, the individual fruits of the 
the 


said especially of n female puppy, [Said 
Mve, < Gr. gyps, vulture, but 


Caper-hush (C T ap- 
paris spinosa). 
prob. abhr. < Gyp- 


to be sport iv 
st.] gipt. 

— gyp^room", n. [Cant.] A room for tbe use of a 
or college servant at Cambridge University, Englao« — 
lo give one gyp [Colloq., Eng.], to make one smart (for 

flnvTtnino' dnnm ' 


? Q atlcklebsck, etc'.— gy-rog'o-n‘li ef w”'VS"! 

A petrified anoranglmn or seed-vessel of tbe erypto- 

Ua £u Ur< u '”7 ,/n T G • **' 71 ■ Mineral A con¬ 
cretionary, white, hydrous calcium silicate ( H 4 Cr>SE 0 1( ,) 
found In concretions.— gyr'o-Hth. n The netrfflod 
pericarp of a charaeeous'plant^-gylro'nn! a ma t 

Pi] 1. A circular movement; a 1 % io? The 

ring surrounding the spore-cases in polypodlaceoos ferns- 
also, the button-llkc shield In lichens of the genus Gyrimh- 
n'°V" nn " cy ’ n - Di'dnatloo from oliservatlon 
l le fa * a P<‘rsGQ made dizzy by constant turning 
within a circle.—l,y-ropli'o-i n, n. Bot. A genus of 
lichens which, with others of the genus CmbiUcurln, fur¬ 
nish the roek-trlpe of the arctic regions.— gyr"o-pbur'- 
le, a.—gy'i-o-pig'Vou, n. A contrivance, reseiublinp a 
pigeon, flung upward by a spring trap to serve for a mark 
in shootjng-matchcs.— gy-rov'n-gi, n. pi. Vagabond 
monka of the early days or Christianity, 
gy-roi'dal, joi-roi'dal, a. 1. Crystal. Denoting non- 
symmetncal forms in which the planes appear to be 
twisted w ith reference to each other. 2. 

Optics. Turning the jilane of polarization I 
of light. {< Gr. gyroeitUs, < gyros , round; 
and sec -oir.] I 

firy'ron, Jol'ren, n. Her. A charge formed 
by two straight lines meeting in an acute 
angle at the fess-polnt. [< F. giron. < Gr 
gyros, circle.] g^rmi*. 

—;gy /, von-m- , 'ty, a. Her. Ornamented 
at the top with points, as » castle or tower 
gi"ron-»et'lyi.— gy'i-on-ny, a. Her. 

Covered with gyroos, or divided so as to form 
several gyroos. gi'rnn-ny?. 




XT 



. - -n ror tne use of a gvn ZZ.x — - ■ “■.■-■■j +• — gy'ron- 

;ge servant fit Cambridge University, England ^ J™!!.*^ 0 ° 

1 make one smart <for ^ ' r< * ** * J a * ro *^cop, 

h 


nnki 

of being a gymnosperm. 


... , . -- -- foliated, 

or granular, pearly, white, red, yellow, blue, or hlack, 
transparent to opaque, hydrous calcium sulfate (CaS0 4 


Thus one or the most remarkable facts in vegetation, the gymno - Ilou ^ t n^ U - ( l ne t hydrous calcium sulfate (CaSOi 
fPermy of tbe Conifer# and Cycads, Mas for the first time estab- i crystallizing 111 tile mOllOCliniC System. Called 

hshed [by Robert Brown, 182AJ. J. von Sachs Hist. Bot. tr. by a * 8 ° piaster. 


Garnsey,'hk. i, ch. 3, p. 142. [CL. P. ’90.1* ^ ^ n. by 

Gym-noMiiM, jim-no'tus, n. Ich. 1. A genus typical 
of Gymnotidx. 2. [g-] An electric eel. 

The gymno tun posaeise# a doable electric organ, half running oa 
either side of the spine. . 

J. G. Wooo in The Chautauquan Oct., ’89, p. 72. 
[< Gr. gymnos, naked, 4- nUos, hack.] 


GjToony of 
Eight. 
Arms of 

. , Camphell of 

OJ>e, jai'ro-scOp, n. An iustru- Scotland and 
ment for illustrating the laws of rotation Xe,r 
consisting essentially of a heavy solid rotating wheel, the 
axis of which is free to turn in nny direction and may be 
acted on by couples of forces. 

In the common gyroscope, called also the gyroscopic top, 
the wheel revolves rapidly on a horizontal 
axis, which can then be supported by one end, 
as If devoid of gravity. 

[< gyro- -j- -scope.] 

«>y"ro-seop'l€, a. Pertaining to 


Gyjmum . . . when ‘boiled’ to expel water ... i# Plaster of like the gyroscope or its motion. 

Paris. S. W. Johnson How Crops Feed p. 115 . [o. j. co ’79 1 By'™****, jat'rOs, a. Bot. Folded and waved, 

_ - » ^ ... ■ * J nr unllv 


[< F. gypse, < L. gypsum, < Gr. gypsos, chalk; prob. or marked with wavy lines. f 

of Eastern orig.] gypset. J ai ro-stat. n. Sir William A 

t — gyp'se-oiiH, (/. Having the properties of or contain- " nonwon's (Lord Kelvin’s) modification of 

ni'.NoiiNt. — 



gyn-. See oyno-. 
gynt, p. To begin. 

ind. of oyn, v. 
gynt, n. A trap; gin. 


gyn net.— gyn stt, 3d per. sing. pres. 


lDg gypsum. gy p's in e t; Ky,,.,.,„„ 
oils, a. yielding or containing gypsum.— gyp-sog'rn- 
phy* n . The art of engraving on gjiisom or on plaster 
easts.— gyp'so-pln hi, n. A plaster-of-Paris cast. 

Gyp'sy, gyp'sl-ly, gyp'sy.doui, gyp-sol'o- 
* etc. See Gipsy, etc. 



A Gyroscope, 

contain- u-orti Kelvin s) modification of the grro- 

gyp-niPer- llse< ^ Hluetrate the dynamics of rotating rigid 

On this kinematieal principle is founded tbe dynamical expla¬ 
nation of the precession of the equinoxes, a D d some of theaeem- 
^# Performance# of gyroscopes and gyrostats. 
Thomson andTait Ant. Philos. pt.i, djv. i, ch. 1, p.37. [c.p.*7i.] 


[< gyro- -f Gu statikos; see static.] 

— a. Pertaining to the 


— —..endrogynes. 

h. J. Stimso.v First Harvests eb. 18, p. 208. [s. ’88.] 
[< Gr. gynamlros , of doubtful 
aner , male.] 

Derivativest-Gy-iiftn'dri-.t, «. ^. 
class lo the JJnncan artificial syatem of plants, 
embracing those with stamens and style con¬ 
solidated, asln orchids.- K y-iinnMri-nn, 

«;7 8 7r im, V a. Having 
one side male sud the other female, as cer¬ 
tain Insects - gy - u n n'<lro-morph, 

gy-nnii dro-inor r phi8in, «.- K y- 
nniUilro-pliore, n. A gyn ophore bearing 
the stamens and pistil, as in certain Cappart- 
dacese.— gy-imiUdroiiH, a. Bot. Having 

Lpin the p'islli. Wlth ° r 8eo,nlo * 1 > - bori ><= 
g, nl ,a n l ] ,e ' , ' 0,,H ' ji-nan'thfir-oe, a. 

Bot. Having atamens transformed into 
pistils. [< OYN- 4- ANTHEn.] Gvnandrmm 

gyn'ar-cli y, ^in'ar-ki, n. Female author- >1ower of 
ity or domination; the supremacy of worn- Cypripedi- 
en ; govennnent by a woman or by women. 

[< gyn- 4 - Gr. archti, rule.] n'ar-eiiyt. 


, -ig to the gyrostat or 

to the law that a rapidly rotating body tends to keep * 
in the same plane or rotation.— gy"ro-*Int'I«*M, n. 
The lnws governing the rotation of solid bodies. 


ri or convolutions of the brain. 


anJesis ca - P- ^ [s- *80 s j 'rale, ioi'ret vl [gy i ia* ted • aJ/,Xv n i To in ™ , e lrm '- 8 ?, overilIn ? the rotation of solid Ixxlies. 
sox, < gynt. woman. + 'hiliv’ aa K ' 0Wc ' S> ro-™jX'^tfnoldK 

The 20th JJJS Su .. pecmlly, one of the convolutions of the cortex of the brain. 



rooden similitude gyrates oo the gysef, «. Guise. 
* Borgs, Yankee Gypsies in vol. gyn It, n. Guest. 


That patriarchal bird whose wooden similitude t 
church^spire, WaiTTlEH Prose B'orAs, Yankee 

p. 312. co. 72.] gy lev'gait. (7. [Scot.] Extravagantly excited; crazy; daft; 

L< gyratus , pp. of ^ro, < gyrus; see gyre.] distracted, giiet. 

gy'rale, jai'ret or-ret, a. I. Circular; winding; con- w > [Scot.] |» A goat. 2. A child: a contemptuous 

voluted. 2. Bot. Same as circinate. r< L. avratus • or playful name. 3. A pupil In the High School of Edlu- 
aee gyrate, vJ] yyruius, b during hjs flm year> 

— gy'rinu, a. Whirling; turning In a circle; gyrating. Svio a lJ,Vv fi w' tr *SvL*i!i ^- a apparition:ghost. 

1 wound in gyrant orbit* smooth and white. ' <N JOH (. To himl with fetters; shockle. 

E. B. BnowNlNO Drama of Exile , Sung of Morning Star 6t. 2. Those iron fetters wherewith he was gyv'd. 

— gy'cn-lo-ry, a. Having n circular and wheeling or . , Spenseb Faerie Queene bk. v. can. i, st. 55. 

rotary motion. gy ve, n . A fetter or shackle used for confining the limhe 

^y-ra'lloii, jai-re'shun. n. 1. The net of turning, as a ' . 

body on its axis of rotation, vvhiie simultaneouslv whirl¬ 


ing obout nn axis of revolution; also, nny wheeling, ro¬ 
tating, or whirling. 

Nothing agrees with him [Mr. Guppy] so well as to make little 
gyrations on one le*f of his stool. 


of prisoners: employed usualiy for the feeb^but some¬ 
times for the wrists: commonly used in the plural. 

And Eugene Aram walk’d between, with gyt'es upon hi# wrist. 

Hooo Eugene Aram st. 38. 

[Of Celt, origin; cp. \V. gefyn, fetter.] give?. 
Synonyms: see fettkh. 


Dickens Bleak Hou se vol. i, cb. 20, p. 405. [b. a l. *92.] gy'vert, n. A block or pulley. 


sofa, arm, ask, at, fure, accord; element, - over, eight, e = usage; tlu, machine, 3 = miew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; hut, hum; 


aisle; 








